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INTRODUCTION 


Oblomov occupies a unique place among the great Russian 
masterpieces of the nineteenth century . Goncharov's great novel 
lacks Dostoyevsky's violence, Turgenev's brilliance and compact- 
ness, and Tolstoy's monumental force . And qet Goncharov did 
something that none of these great creative writers was able to do: 
he transformed the humdrum life of his totally insignificant and 
uninteresting hero into a great tragi-cormdy. and he did it not by 
any inch from the noivhst's bag , but by a painslah ing accumulation 
(if seemingly insignificant details and by a completely detached and , 
at the same time, sympathetic (Dialysis of his hero's character . 

In his reminiscences Goncharov pointed out that he mated the 
character of Oblomov as a result both of his personal observations 
and self-analysis. Already as a very olmrvant and impressionable 
little hoy , he wrote, he was so deeply struck by the carefree existence 
(Did the idleness oj the representatives of the nobility in his native 
town that a vague impulsion of Oblomov as a type of human being 
first arose in his mind. Later on, he declined , ‘Oblomov? & indolent 
image was constantly thrust before my eyes in myself and others ' . 
In creating Oblomov, therefore , Goncharov had in mind the univer- 
sal aspect of his hero, and indeed the greatness of his novel as a 
work of art lies in the universality of its hero. Oblomov can hardly 
be said to be a typically Russian character: time arc thousands of 
Oblomovs scattered all over the world. 

It is no less true, moreover , that it was by his deeply sympathetic 
attitude towards a hero with such negative qualities as Oblomov that 
Goncharov succeeded in creating a full-blooded human being. Jt is 
interesting that in his novel Goncharov himself condemned the so- 
called “ realistic ' writers who xvage k bitter war on idee' and indulge 
in ‘ contemptuous laughter at fallen humanity ’ in the belief that ‘to 
express ideas one does not need a heart \ The novel as a whole is, of 
course , a powerful condemnation of serfdom, but the exposure 
of Us iniquities is all the more effective for being indirect and 
implicit. 

Ivan Goncharov himself diffnot belong to the class of the Russia ij! 
sei f- owning nobility . His father was a wif tyo-do grain merchant of 
Simbirsk , a small provincial town on Volga which, to quote 
Goncharov , 6 presented a complete picture of sleep and stagnation \ 
He was born on 28 June 1812, His father died when he was a bey 
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of*scven His mother , an intelligent and practical ivoman , was too 
occupied with the family business to devote herself to bringing up 
ha four children Goncharov' s education became the clnef concern 
<*y an intimate friend of the family , a retired nazal captain, at 
whose insistence the young boy was sent to a local boarding school 
for the sons of the landed get by, where he first pie! ed up his 
French and I nghsh it the age of ten he a as se nt off to Masco v to 
recene a business training a! the Mose ) i ( ommere ini School Gon 
charoo's high opinion oj s uiecs ful busir ess men no doubt deriud 
from hi s memories of his mother and his sehool lie himself did rnt 
male a success of his commercial sin ms His school certifier, U 
shows that his best result were obtained in Jin sian language and 
bin at ure and in German and 1 tench syntax and 1 nghsh ctynw 
logy[ , y In 1S>1 fb passed the 1/oso e unnnsity enlrunet exunu 
nation , and spent the nut tfnci yeai s as a student of the phdotogi 
eat faculty It ins tie time oj the formation of tin famous stnd<r t 
‘circle' of the Miseow Hegelians led by Nicholas Similar ich and 
MichuiJ Bat nnui, and oj the loou politically otic rdalcd ‘cm ie ' oj 
Alex nehr Herzen Gotuhemn tool no pent in cither , hating a n 
corelny to his brograpln rs already at that early age slnrtn hi 
juridical mdijfcrniiism It is not unlikely hcriuti that be long 
mg to the despised mu (hard (lass Goncharen Jound the aimosphen 
(/j the ‘ circles' , consisting almost lulusiuly oj m m a rs of die 
Hussion enistnn uy highly uneong mat Jt was as a student that 
Goncharoi jirst appealed in punt as the tiamlalor of a noicl by 
1 nghie Sue published in a Moseo t pen alien! m /Sj 1 

if hr e ample ling l is unnnsdy studies Gonehenoi returned to 
lus nahu S tmhnsj , where he obtained a post m tin ( n tl heroin 
as j/rnate scerelarylo the Governor of the Simbnsf grourue !jt r 
a few months he gaxc up this rather unrewarding job and migrated 
to Petersburg when he ohUniudu po dam in the Ministry oj Pin 
enue first as a translator and t tier on as He head of a small de 
pat tint id This was the beginning of his earui in die ( uil Seme 
winch tasted jor o a Unity yiais and which brought little honour 
It was during the first years of In s life m Petersburg that (Ion 
eharov bceame Jrundly ndh the family of the painter hueholas 
Maykov , whose two sons tpollon, the future poet and close friend 
of Do stoyti shy's and J alenari , the future nitre , lit cotuhtd in 
y Lalm aiid Russian literature . TheAlaykoxs published their own 
home magazines, to wff cl Goncharov contributed two stories One 
of these contained a s kehkrof Oblomov in the character of Tyazhclen- 
ko , ’ a man of unexampled and methodical laziness and heroic in 
differ cm e to the bustle and turmoil of lift \ 
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Goncharov began writing his first novel , An Ordinary Story, in 
1844 . It was published three years later in the Contemporary Re- 
view, one of Petersburg's leading ]>eriodicals . Goncharov was 
thirty-five at the time. The novel deals with the conflict between the 
decaying class of the Russian landed aristocracy and the newly 
emerging class of the Russian bourgeoisie , whose defence Gon- 
charov , naturally enough , tool • up. The exact dale when Goncharov 
began working on his second novel Oblomov - is not known , but 
two years after the publication of An Ordinary Story he had al- 
ready written several chapters oj it , and one of them , "Oblomov s 
])r< aw \ was published in a supplement of the Contemporary Re- 
view in 1810, In the same year Gone fun ov paid another visit to 
Simbirsk and , as a icsnft of the impressions he icceived during that 
visit , he conceived the idea of his third and last newel, The Precipice. 
It would seem that for the next few years his work on Oblomov 
practically ceased. His interest in Tlv* Precipice might have had 
something to do with it. It is more likely , though , that the seventy of 
the censoisln p dining the last six years of the reign of Nicholas I 
made Goncharov, always an extremely loyal civil servant, reluctant 
to carry on hi s work on a note I whose social implications , namely 
the condemnation of scijdom . were so out oj tune with Government 
policy as to make its prospects oj publication extremely doubtful. 

In IS o'! Goncharov went on a tonnd-lhc-world voyage in the 
frigate PalJus as private seerehny to the vice-admiral commanding 
the expedition. His two-volume account of the voyage , published 
three years after his return to Petersburg via Siberia at the begin- 
ning of IS j k contains a defaile d description of London and a num- 
ber of very shrewd observations on English life and manners. A 
further delay in the completion of Oblomov was brought about by 
Goncharov's appointment as literary censor in lSo(>. The death of 
Nicholas / a year earlier and the more liberal regime of his succes- 
sor Alexander II, which culminated in die emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861, brought about a change in the Russian Government's 
attitude towards the censorship. Goncharov s appointment -was gen- 
erally interpreted as an indication of the new Tsar's desite for a re- 
laxation oj his predecessor's reactionary policy , which (in the 
i words of one of the more enlightened censors oj that day) ‘ trans- 
formed the censorship department into a police station where ideas 
were treated like thieves iinchUrunkards ' . Goncharov did not quite 
live up to the expectations of the more ^progressive writers of his ' 
lime , being extremely conscientious airf^nreful as a censor and 
never swerving from his aim conservative views. ‘In many things ' , 
he mote later , ‘1 shared their opiniom ' (i.e. the opinions of the 



progressix'e writers ) 4 about , /or instance , the liberation of the peas- 
ants, the introduction of better measures for the enlightenment of 
society and the common people . Me harm done by all sorts of con- 
straints imposed on education , etc . /Jm/ / wm* carried away 
hy the jejune social utopias propagating the ideals of equality and 
fraternity , e/e., which exercised the minds of the younger generation 
so powerfully at the time. I nn^r had any faith in materialism or 
in anything people like to deduce from it' 

The change of the political regime in Russia and the prospect of 
the liberation oj the peasants made Gonchaiov resume his work on 
Oblomov, which he (ompteted in the summer of IH57 during his 
stay at his fin mu He foreign spa of Maricnburg. It was published 
in the Petersburg periodical Home Annals in IHoO, ten years after 
the publication oj < Oblomov's Dream \ 

Oblomov made Goncharov famous throughout Russia and en- 
sured for him a foremost position among contemporary Russian 
novelists. 11 hat struck the first readers of the mud as will as its 
critics most was if s truthful representation of life , the minute di- 
sniplion of significant details which raised them into symbols, and 
the profound psychological insight with which its characters were 
drawn. The simplicity oj the novel' s plot and its natural and in- 
evitable development was another striking characteristic of the gen- 
eral style of the noiel which iissmrd its success. To a non-Russian 
leader it is pul ups tin remarkable synthesis of the social and 
human problems that forms its main attraction as a :mk of ait. 
With the sole reception of Slnlz, who is certainly too good to he tine 
and whom Gonehaicu ♦ himself declared to be 'weak and pale - the 
idea peeping through him too nakedly' , the main characters of the 
noiel - Oblomov and his servant Zakhar as will as Olga and Mrs 
Pshenitzyrr remain vitally alive in spite of the j act that the world 
in which they lived is as dead as a doornail. 

Gonchaiov was not so successful with his last and longest novel , 
The Precipice, published in lSGt), two years after his resignation 
from the Civil Service. It is more tendentious than Oblomov and 
more overloaded with details , which makes it a much more cumber- 
some and , at times , drear ily tiresome work . 

Already at the time of the publication of Oblomov. Goncharov 
showed symptoms of the mental malady which made him spend the 
lust years of his hfe as a recluse in ft*j Petersburg flat. In l&GO he 
accused Turgenev of ste^fi ug his plots and , as Jits illness progressed^ 
he began regarding Tiny^tcr, who was so much more brilliant and 
successful than he, as his chief enemy and as the head of a gang who 
were constantly plotting against him and devising schemes for his 
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undoing. It was no doubt due to his illness that, with the exception 
of a Jew sketches and critical essays , he wrote nothing during the 
last twenty-two years of his life . He died on 27 September 180 J, 
surviving his 6 enemy ' Turgenev by eight years. 

1). M. 




vmt mi 


i 

Ilya Ilyich Oblomov was ly me? in he<l one morning in his 
Hat m Gorokhovaya Street in one of those large houses which 
hav c as many inhabitants as a country town. 

He was a man of about thirty-two or three, of medium height 
and pfbasant appearance, with dark grey eyes, but with a total 
absence of any definite idea, any concentrating, in his features. 
Thoughts promenaded freely all over his face, fluttered about in 
his eyes, reposed on his half-parted lips, concealed themselves in 
the furrows of lus brow, and then vanished completely - ajpl it 
was at such moments that an expression of serene unconcern 
spread all over his face. This unconcern passed from his face into 
the contours of his body and even into the folds of his dressing- 
gown. 

Occasionally a sombre look of something like fatigue or bore- 
dom crept into liis eyes; but neither fatigue nor boredom could 
banish for a moment the mildness which was the predominant 
and fundamental expression not only of his face hut of his whole 
soul, so serenely and unashamedly reflected in his eyes, his smile 
and every nunemcnl of lus head and hands. A cold and super- 
ficial observer, casting a passing glance at Oblomov, would have 
said: *A good-natured fellow', I’ll be bound, a simpleton! 7 A 
more thoughtful and sympathetic man, after a long scrutiny of 
his face, would have walked away with a smile, full of pleasant 
1 hough ts, 

Oblomov’s complexion w r as not ruddy, nor dark, nor particu- 
larly pale, but rather nondescript, or seemed to be so because lie 
had grown so fat and flabby - which was unusual for a man of 
his age - whether because of lack of exercise, or fresh air, or 
both, it is diflicult to say. Generally speaking, his body, if one 
were to judge by the dull and excessively white colour of liis 
neck, his small, chubby ha»<fs, and his soft shoulders, seemed 
too effeminate for a man. 

Ills movements, too, even when he Wa* excited, were kept in 
check by a certain kind of mildness and laziness which was not 
without its own touch of gracefulness. If his mind was troubled, 
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bis eyes were clouded over, lines appeared on his forehead, and 
he Was plunged into doubt, sadness, and fear; but his anxiety 
seldom took the form of any definite idea and still more seldom 
was it transformed into a decision. All his anxiety resolved itself 
into a sigh and dissolved into apathy or drowsiness. 

How well Oblomov’s indoor clothes went with the calm fea- 
tures of his countenance and his effeminate body ! He wore a 
dressing-gown of Persian cloth - a real oriental dressing-gown, 
without the slightest hint of Europe, without tassels, without 
velvet trimmings, and so capacious that he could wrap it round 
him twice. The sleeves, in true Asiatic fashion, got wider and 
wider from the shoulders to the hands. Though this dressing- 
gown had lost its original freshness and here and there ex- 
changed its nalrral sheen for one act pi i red by years of faithful 
service, it still preserved the brilliance of its oriental colour, and 
the material was as strong as ever. 

The dressing-gown had a vast number of inestimable qualities 
in Oblomov's eyes: it w r as soft and llexiblc, it was so light that 
he did not feel ils weight, and it obeyed the least movement of 
his body like a devoted tdavc. 

Oblomov never wore a tie or a waistcoat at homo because lie 
liked to feel unhampered and free. He wore long, soft, wide slip- 
pers; when he put his feet on the lloor as ho got out of bed, he 
invariably stopped into them without looking. 

Lying down was not for Oblomov a necessity, as it is for a 
sick man or for a man who is sleepy ; or a matter of chance, as it 
is for a man who is tired; or a pleasure, as it is for a lazy man : 
it was his normal condition. When he was at home and he w r as 
almost always at home - lie lay down all the time, and always 
in the same room, the room in which we have found him and 
which served him as a bedroom, study, and reception-room. He 
had three more rooms, but he seldom looked into them, except 
perhaps in the morning, and that, too, not every day, but only 
when his man-servant swept his study - which did not happen 
every day. In those rooms the furniture was covered with dust 
sheets and the curtains were drawn. 

The room in which Oblomov was lying seemed at first glance 
to be splendidly furnished. It had a mahogany bureau, two 
sofas, upholstered in a silk material, and a beautiful screen em- 
broidered with birds y.nd fruits never to be found in nature. It 
had silk curtains, rug* k number of pictures, bronze, porcelain, 
and all sorts of pretty knick-knacks. But an experienced person 
of good taste casting a cursory glance round the room would 
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at once detect a desire to keep up appearances somehow or other, 
since appearances had to be kept up. Oblomov, of course, had 
nothing else in mind when he furnished ins study. A man of 
refined taste would never have been satisfied with those clumsy 
and heavy mahogany chairs and those rickety book-stands. 
The hack of one of the sofas had dropped and the mahogany 
veneer had come unstuck in some places. 

The pictures, vases, and knick-knacks were equally shoddy. 

The owner himself, however, was so utterly indifferent to the 
furniture of his study that fie seemed to be wondering who ( n 
earth could have dumped all that junk their. It was Oblomov's 
indifference to his own property, and perhaps even still more 
the utter indifference shown by Jus servant Zakhar, that made 
the study look, on closer inspection, so neglected and untidy. 

Dust-eovcred cobwebs were* festooned round the pictures on 
the walls; instead of reflecting the objects in Lhe room, the mir- 
rors were more like tablets which might be used for writing 
memoranda on m the dust. The rugs wc re covered in stains. A 
towel had beta) left on the sofa: almost c\ ery morning a dirty 
plate, with a salt-cellar and a bare bone from the previous 
night's supper, could be seen on the table, which ’was strewn 
with crumbs. If it had not been for tins plate and a freshly 
smoked pipe by the bed, or the owner of the ilat himself lying 
in it, one might have thought that no one lived there - every- 
thing was so dusty and faded and void of all living traces of 
human habitation. It is true then* were two or three open books 
and a newspaper on the book-stands, an inkwell with pens on 
the bureau: bill the open pages had turned yellow and were 
covered with dust it was clear t hat they had been left like that 
for a long, long time; the newspaper bore last year's date, and 
if one were 1o dip a pen in the inkwell, a startled fly was as 
likely as not to come buzzing out of it. 

Oblomov, contrary to his custom, had woken up very early - 
about eight o’clock. lie looked very worried about something. 
The expression of his face kept changing continually from that 
of alarm to one of anguish and vexation. It was dear that he 
was in the throes of some inner struggle, and liis reason had not 
yet come to liis aid. 

What had happened was tffat on the previous evening Oblo- 
mov had received a disagreeable let ley tyoin the bailiff of his 
estate. The sort of disagreeable news a«b^iliff usually sends can 
be easily imagined: bad harvest, arrears of taxes due from the 
peasants, falling income, and so on. Though the bailiff had 
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written identical letters to his master the year before and the 
year before that, this last letter had the same strong effect as 
any oilier unpleasant and unexpeel ed piece of news. 

The whole thing was a great nuisance: he had to think of 
"raising some money and of taking certain steps. Still, it is only 
fair to do justice to the care Oblomov bestowed on his affairs 
Already, afler receiving his bailiff's first unpleasant letter sev- 
eral years before, lie had begun devising a plan for all sorts of 
changes and improvements in the management of his estate. 
According to Ins plan, \arious economic, administrative, and 
other measures would have to be introduced, Hut it was far from 
being thoroughly thought out, and the bailiff's disagreeable let- 
ters word oil arriving every year, arousing in him the desire to 
do something antf, consequently, disturbing Ins peace of mind, 
Oblomov, indeed, realized very well that lie would have to do 
something decisive before his plan was woiked out. 

As soon as he woke lie made up Ins mind to get up, wash, and, 
afler he had had breakfast, think things ovei tJioioughly, come 
to some sort of decision, put it down on paper and, generally, 
make a good job of it. lie la\ for half an hour, tormented by this 
decision; but afterwards it occinred to bun that he would have 
plenty of lime to do it after breakfast, which he could have in 
bed as usual, particularly as llicre was nothing to prevent him 
liom thinking while 1\ ing down. 

That was what he did. After breakfast he sat up and nearly' 
got out of bed : glancing at his shppcis. he even lowered one foot 
from the bed, but immediately put it back again. It struck half- 
past nine. Oblomov gave a start. 

‘What am I doing?’ he said aloud in a vexed voice. ‘This is 
awful! I must fc ot to work! If I go on like this — 

‘Zakhar!’ lie shouted. 

From the loom separated from Oblomov’s study only' by a 
nairow passage came what sounded like the growl of a watch- 
dog on a chain, followed by the noise of a pair of legs which had 
jumped off from somewhere. Thai w as Zaklmr, who had jumped 
off the stove where lie usually sat dozing. 

An elderly man, wearing a grey waistcoat with brass buttons 
and a grey coat with a hole under the arm from which a bit of 
his shirt protruded, came into tl»e % noom; his head was bald as a 
billiard ball, but Jus fide- whiskers, light brown and streaked 
with grey', were so en^rfnous and so thick that each of them 
could have made three beards. 

Zakhar had made no attempt to change either the appearance 
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which the good Lord had bestowed upon him or the clothes he 
had worn in the country. His clothes were made after the pat- 
tern he had brought from his village. He liked the grey coat and 
waistcoat, for they reminded him vaguely of the livery he used 
to wear in the good old days when he accompanied his late 
master and mistress to chinch or on some visit ; and lo his mind 
this livery was the only evidence of l he dignity of the Oblomov 
family. There was nothing else to remind the old man of his 
prosperous and peaceful life m lus old master’s house m the 
wilds oi 1 he country . His old master and mist ress wttc dead, the 
family portraits had been left behind m t he old counlry house, 
where, no doubt, thc\ were J\mg somewhere in the attic; the 
storie? which told of the old way of life and the important posi- 
tion occupied by the family were no longer he. 'yd and only lived 
in the memory of a few old people who had remained on the 
estate. This was why his grev coat was so dear lo Zakhar. He 
saw in it a faint reflection of past glory, of which he was alsp re- 
minded by something m Oblomovs face and manner winch re- 
called his parents, Zakhar'* old master and mistress, and by bis 
wlimis, at which the servant grumbled both to himself and 
aloud, but which be respected (or all that as a manifestation of 
his master’s will and his master's rights. Without these whirns 
he would, somehow, not have felt that he had a master over 
him; without them nothing would have brought back to him 
the memory of Ins youth, the country they had left so Jong ago. 
and the tales of the ancient family seat, preserved in the mem- 
ory of the old servants and nursemaids and passed on from one 
generation to another. 

The Oblomov family had once been rich and famous in its 
part of the country, but afterwards, goodness only knows why, 
it had grown pooier, lost all its influence, and, at last, was im- 
perceptibly lost among the newer families of the landed gentry. 
Onl> the grej -haired servants of the family kept alive and 
handed on the faithful memories of the past which thej T treas- 
ured as if thc> were something sacred. 

That w r as why Zakhar was so fond of his grey coat. Perhaps 
he valued his side- whiskers, too, because as a child he had seen 
so many old servants who wore that ancient and aristocratic 
adornment. 

Oblomov, absorbed in his thoughts, dij$ not notice Zakhar for 
a long time. Zakhar stood before hfri^ in silence. At last he 
coughed. 

‘What do you want?’ Oblomov asked. 
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'But you called me, sir, didn’t you?’ 

'Called you? Whatever did I call you for? Can’t remember 1 ’ 
he replied, stretching himself, 4 You'd better go back to your 
room and I’ll try and remember.' * 

Zakhar went out of the 100m, and Oblomov went on lying in 
bed and thinking of the cursed letter. 

A quarter of an hour passed. 

4 Well, I’ve been lying long enough,’ he said. ‘I must gel up. 
But wait - let me read the bailifl's Idler carefully once more 
and then I’ll get up. Zakhar!’ 

Again the same jump and louder giowling. Zakhar came in, 
and Oblomov again sank into thought. Zakhar stood for a 
couple of minutes looking at Ins master disapprovingly and 
slightly sideways^ and at last walked towards the door. 

'Where are you ofl L>/’ Oblomov asked suddenly. 

‘You say nothing, sir, so whv should I stand here for noth- 
ing?’ Zakhar said in a hoarse whisper, ha\mg lost his voice, so 
he c laimed, riding to hounds with the old master, when a slrong 
gust of wind had blown into Ins throat. 

lie was standing in the middle ol the room, half 1 urnod away 
from Oblomov, at whom he went on looking sideways. 

‘Ha\c you lost the use of your legs, that you can't stand a 
little longer? You see I am worried so just wait! Haven't you 
been lying dowa long enough in your room? Find the letter I re- 
ceived from the bailill* yesterday. Where did you put it?’ 

'What letter? l’\e seen no letter, sir,' Zakhar said. 

‘But you took it from the postman yourself such a dirty 
letter!" 

‘How should I know where you put it?’ said Zakhar, tapping 
the papers and the various articles on the table. 

‘You never know any thing! Look there in the* waste-paper 
basket! Or perhaps it has dropped behind the sofa? Look at the 
back of that sofa hasn't it been repaired yet? Why don’t you 
send for the carpenter and have it repaired? It was you who 
broke it, wasn’t it? You never think of anything!’ 

‘It wasn’t me that broke it, sir,’ replied Zakhar. 'It broke by 
itself. Can’t last for ever, can it? It’s bound to get broken some 
day.’ 

Oblomov did not Hunk it necessary to contest the point. 

‘Haven’t you found ^it yet?’ he merely asked, 

‘Here arc some lettc^s^sir. , 

‘That’s not it.’ * 

‘Well, sir, there ain’t no more," Zakhar said. 
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4 Very well, you can go,’ Oblomov said impatiently. ‘I’ll look 
for it myself when I get up,’ 

Zakhar went back to liis room, but ho was just about to lay 
his hands on the stove in order to jump on to it, when ho again 
heard a hurried call : 

4 Zakhar! Zakhar!’ 

‘Oh Lord !’ Zakhar growled, as lie went into the study again. 
‘What a trial he is! I wish J was dead! 

‘What is it now, sir? 1 he asked, holding on lo the door of the 
study with one hand, and, to show his extreme disapproval, look* 
ing at Oblomov at such an angle that he could see his master 
only out of the cornei oi lus eve, while his master could only see 
one cflfhis \ast side-whiskers, out of which, it would iccm, two 
or three birds might fly at any moment. « 

‘My handkcrehii f, and be quick about it! You might have 
thought of it yourself jou never see anything !' Oblomov ob- 
served sternly. * 

Zakhar showed no sign of any particular displeasure or sur- 
prise at lus master's command and reproach, no doubt finding 
both quite natural. 

‘llow should J know where vour handkerchief is?’ he 
grumbled, walking lound l lie room and feeling every chair with 
lus hand, though one could sec there was nothing lying there. 

‘You’re always losing things,’ lie observed, opening the draw- 
ing-room door to sec if the handkerchief was there. 

‘ WheTc arc* you going? Look for it here! I haven’t been there 
since the day before yesterday . And hurry up, will you?’ Oblo- 
mov said. 

‘Where is that handkerchief? Can't see it anywhere ! 1 said 
Zakhar, throwing up his hands and looking round the room. 
‘Why, there it is, 1 he suddenly hissed angrily. ‘It’s under you, 
sir! There’s one end of it sticking out ! You lie on your hand- 
kerchief and then you ask tor it ! ’ 

And, without waiting for a reply, Zakhar was about to leave 
the room. Oblomov fell a little disconcerted by his own mistake. 
But he quickly found another reason for putting the blame on 
Zakhar. 

‘Is this the way you keep the place clean and tidy? Look at 
the dust, the dirt good L*fd ! There - have a look in the cor- 
ners - you don’t do anything!’ 

‘Don’t I, sir?’ Zakhar said in a hur?^)ioe. ‘As if I wasn’t try- 
ing* Working my fingers to the bone, I am. Dusting and sweep- 
ing nearly every day,’ 
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He pointed to the middle of the floor and the table at which 
Oblomov had dinner. 

‘Look there, sir, there,’ he said; 'everything’s swept up and 
tidy as for a wedding. What more do you want?’ 

‘And what’s this?’ Oblomov interrupted him, pointing to the 
walls and the ceiling. ‘And this! And Ibis!’ 

lie pointed lo the towel left on the sofa since the day before 
and to a plate with a piece of bread on it, forgotten on the table. 

‘Well, sir, I daresay I might take this away,' said Zakhar, 
picking up the plate with a condescending an. 

‘Only that? And what about the dust on the walls - the cob- 
webs?’ Oblomov said, pointing to the walls. 

‘1 usually sweep the walls before Master, sir. I clean the" icons 
then, too, and lufco off the cobwebs.’ 

‘And the books and pictures when do you dust them?’ 

‘The bonks and pictures, sir, I do before Christmas: Anisya 
and 1 turh out all the book-cases then. How du jou expect 
me lo clean the place now? Vou’ie at home all day. aren't 
you?’ 

‘1 sometimes go to the theatre oi visit friends that’s when 
you ought lo do it.’ 

‘Can’t do things at night, can 1, sir?’ 

(H)lomov gave him a reproachful look, shook his head, and 
sighed. Zakhar cast an indiflerent glance out of the window and 
sighed, too. The master seemed to think: ‘Well, my dear eliap, 
you’re even more of an Oblomov than I am.’ And Zakhar, quite 
likely, thought to himself: ‘Fiddlesticks! All you’re good at is 
to use high-sounding and aggravating words - jou don’t care a 
fig for the dust and the cobwebs!’ 

‘Don’t you realize,’ said Oblomov, ‘that moths thrive on 
dust? And sometimes I can even se*' a bug on the wall!’ 

‘I’ve got tleas as well, sir,’ Zakhar remarked unconcernedly. 

‘You think that’s all right, do you?’ Oblomov said. ‘Why, it*s 
vermin !’ 

Zakhar grinned all over his face, so that his eyebrows and 
side- whiskers parted, and a red flush spread all over his face. 

‘Isn’t my fault, sir, if there are bugs in the world, 1 he said 
with naive surprise. ‘I didn’t invent them, did 1?’ 

‘It’s because of the dirt,’ Obloftiov interrupted him. ‘What 
nonsense you do talk!^ 

‘I didn’t invent dirt^ <<ther.’ 

‘You’ve got mice running about in your room at night - I can 
hear them.’ 
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‘I didn’t invent the mice, either. There are lots of these crea- 
tures everywhere, sir: mice and moths and bugs.’ 

fc JTow is it other people have neither moths nor bugs?’ 

Zakhar's lace expressed incredulity, or rather a calm certainty 
that this never happened. 

‘I’ve got lots of everything, sir,’ he said obstinately. 4 You 
can’t expect me to see to every bug. 1 can't erawl into their 
cracks, can I?’ 

lie seemed to be thinking to himself: ‘And wlial would sleep 
be like without a bug?’ 

" sweep up the )lnt out of t lie corners then Liu re won’t be 
any,’ Oblomov mst meted him. 

\Swfvp it up to-day and there’ll be plenty of it to-morrow,’ 
said Zakhar. 

‘No, there won’t,’ his master interrupted him. ‘There 
shouldn’t be.’ 

‘There will be,’ the servant insisted; "I know, sir.’ 

‘Well, if there is, you must sweep it up again.' 

‘Wlmt, sir? Sweep out all the comers every day?’ Zakhar asked. 
‘Why, what soit of life would that be? J'd rather be dead!' 

‘Hut why are other people's looms clean?’ Oblomov ictoited. 
‘Look at the piano-lunei’s opposite: it's a pleasuie to look at his 
place, and he has only one maid.’ 

‘And where, sir, do you expeel Germans to get dirt from?’ 
Zakhar objected suddenl\ . ‘See how they live! The whole family 
gnaw a bone all the week. A coat passes from the father to the 
son and from the son back again to the father. His wife and 
daughters wear siioit frocks: their legs stu*k out under them 
like geese, ... Where are they to gel dnt from? They’re 1 not like 
us, with stacks ol worn-out clothes lying in wardrobes for years. 
Thcv don't get a whole corner full of ciusts of bread during the 
winter. They don't waste a crust, tjiey don’ll They make them 
into rusks and have them with their beer!’ 

Zakhar spat through his teeth al the thought of such a nig- 
gardly existence. 

‘It's no good your talking!’ replied Oblomov. ‘You’d better 
tidy up the rooms.’ 

‘Well, sir, I’d be glad to tidy up sometimes, but you won’t let 
me.’ » ‘ 

‘There he goes again! It’s I who won’t let him, if you please!’ 

‘Of course it’s you, sir. You’re alw^ty^ at home: how can 1 
tidy the place. 1 with you here? Go out for a whole day and I’ll 
get it nice and tidy.’ 
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‘Good Lord! wlmt next? Go out indeed ! You’d better go back 
to your room.’ 

‘But really, sir,’ Zakhar insisted. ‘Why don’t you go out to- 
day, and Anisya and me will get everything ship-shape. Though, 
mind you, sir, we shan’t be able to do every thing by ourselves -- 
not the two of us: we should have to get some charwomen to 
come and wash. ...’ 

‘Good Lord! wliat an idea - charwomen ! Go on, back to your 
room,’ said Oblomov. 

lie was soiry he had started the conversation wilh Zakhar. 
He kept forgetting that as soon as he touched on that delicate 
subject he got in\ohed in (aidless trouble. Ohlomo ' 7 would have 
liked to ha\e his 100ms eli ail, hut he could not help wishing that 
it would all happen somehow of itself, withoul any fuss; but the 
moment Zakhar was asked to dust, snub, and so on, he always 
made a fuss. E\er\ tune it was mentioned he began proving that 
it would mean a trt m< ndous lot of liouhlc, knowing \uy w r tll 
that the vn \ thought of it terrified his mastei. 

Zakhar It ft the mom and Oblomov sank into thought. A few 
minutes lain it ay. mi struck the half-hour. 

‘Good hea\c us,’ Oblomov said almost m dismay, ‘ it’ll soon be 
clevc n o’clock, and I have n’tgot up and washed ! Zakhar IZakhai ! 

‘I)eai. oh dear! Wlmt nowE Zakh.u’s \oice came from the 
passage followed bv the familiar sound of a jump. 

‘Is my watei na<l>¥’ Oblomov asked. 

"Been read} for hours,’ Zakhar n plied. ‘Why don’t you get 
up, sir?’ 

‘W r hy didn’t you 1 ell me il was iead\ ? I’d base got up long 
ago. Go now, I’ll follow you presently. I have some work to do. 
I’ll sit down and wade.’ 

Zakhar went out, but a minute later returned with a greasy 
notebook covered with writing and setups of paper. 

‘if you're going to wrde, sir, you might as w r ell cheek these 
accounts they lia\e to he paid.' 

‘W 7 hat accounts? AYhal has to be paid?’ Oblomov asked, 
looking displeased. 

‘The butcher, the greengrocer, the laundress, and Hie baker, 
sir. They are all asking for mom y ’ 

'All they think of is money!’ tibloniov grumbled. ‘And why 
don’t you give me a,few bills at a time? W r hy do you produce 
them all at once? ’ > 

‘But every time I Tlo, sir, you tell me to go - it’s alw f ays to- 
morrow 7 , to-morrow.’ 
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*Wdl, can’t we put it off till to morrow now 9 ’ 

‘No, sir They keep on postc ring n\c, sir. They won’t give us 
any credit To day’s the first of the month ’ 

‘Oh dead* sue! Oblomov dejectedly ‘A fiedi wutiy’ Well, 
what arc \ ou standing there foi ' Put them on the table 1 11 get 
up presently, \v ish and nave a look at them So my water is 
icadv, is it 

‘It s re ul\, su,’ said Zakli lr 

\ll right now he gro ineel and w is ibout to iaise himself 
in his heel ill owlet tei get up 

4 i forgot to tell \ oil, su / ikh n be nn ‘Just i few hours ago, 
while ^cni wew still asleep, the house i h nl sent tlie porter to 
^i\ tint we must move they wmt the flit’ 

W e 11, w h it ibout it > If tl c v w ml it we sh il^of e ouisc me>\c 
Wlnt aic \ou pestering me loi * It s the thud time \ou ve tolel 
me 

*Th<\ re pestering me too sir’ 
lell them we w going lo move 

‘llicysiy si \on \e be* npioiui < nin^(omo\c fen l lie 1 1 t month 
bill \ou si ill don t nunc 1 In > re Hue it e rung to 1e lithe polite’ 
Let Lhcm f Oblomov s utl tc olutelv We Umov is >oon as 
the we ithet gets w umt i in l luce weeks or so 

In three weeks su } Whv mi tlie igent sq\s the workmen 
are coming in in i fortnight s tune They re ^oing to hie ik the 
whole place down \ on 11 hive to move to memow oi tlu d iv 
liter llutswhil he s lys, sir ? 

‘Due s lie > Hi s in too nine h of a Imirv ? lie wants us to move 
it once , does he Don t vou d ire even to nuntiou the fl it to me 
igam I ve tolel vein once befene met vou re it it again Take 
UK 1 ’ 

Pul what am I to do, su ^ 7 ikh u isktd 

4 What are you to ekd So that s tju way vou want to wriggle 
out ol vour responsibilities replied Oblomov \e>u ic asking 
uu f What do I oirc * So long as vou dem L botlier me vou e \n 
make any .mange me ills vou like, provide el we haven t got to 
move e)ut of tins flat’ You won t do anything for vour mastci, 
will you > ’ 

4 15ut wliat can I do, sir 9 ’ Zakhar began, speaking m a soft, 
hoarse voice 4 It’s not m\ liewsc , is it f How e in we id use to go, 
ll we’re being chueked out'’ Now, if it was my liouse, sir, lei 
have been only too glad — ’ _ 

4 Can’t you peisuade them somehow ? Tell them we’ve been 
living here for years, always paid tiic rent re*gulaily — * 
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‘I told them that, sir.’ 

‘Oh? Well, what did they say?* 

'Why, sir, what do you think they said? They just keep on 
saying we must move because they have to do all sorts of altera- 
tions’. You see, sir, they want to convert this flat and the doc- 
tor’s next door into one big dal in time for the landlord’s son's 
wedding.’ 

* (Goodness me, liow do you like that?' Oblomov said with 
vexation. ‘To think that there are such donkeys who want to 
get muiried!’ 

lie turned over on his back. 

‘Why don't >011 write to the landlord, sir?' said Zakhar. ‘Per- 
haps he wouldn't bother you then, hut tell the workmen to 
break down thcrilal next (loot lirsl.’ 

Zakhar pointed somewhere (o the right. 

‘Oh, \ery well, I'll write as soon as 1 get up. You’d heller go 
back to )uur 100m now', and I’ll Hunk it over,' he added. 4 It 
seems that you ean'L do anything and 1 shall have to arrange 
this stupid iiflair myself too.’ 

Zakhar went out of the mom and Oblomov began thinking. 
Blit he could no! make up Ins mind what he was to think of 
first: the bailiff's Idler, or moving out of the flat, or looking 
through the accounts, lie was lost in a Hood of worldly cares, 
and remained lying in bed, tinning over from side* to side. At 
times sudden cries wen* braid in the room: "Oh dear, 0I1 dear! 
You can't run away from life - it gets at you everywhere!’ 

It is dilheult to say how long he would have remained m thi*> 
stale of indecision, if there had not been a ring at I lie frontdoor. 

‘There's someone at the door already ,' said Oblomov, wrap- 
ping In’s dressing-gown round him, ‘and I haven't got up yet. 
Oil, it’s disgraceful! I wonder who it can be so early?' 

And without attempting f o get up, he looked curiously at the 
door. 


A yoitnt. man of twenty-live, looking the picture of health, 
w ith laughing checks, lips, and eyes, entered the room. It made 
one envious to look u^lf.m. 

lie was irreproachably groomed and dressed, and his coun- 
tenance, linen, gloves, and frock-coat had a dazzling freshness. 
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An elegant chain witli numberless tiny trinkets stretched across 
his waistcoat. He pulled out a handkerchief of the finest lawn, 
inhaled the perfumes of the Orient, then, passing if lightly across 
his face and his shiny hat, flicked his patent leather boots with 
it. 

‘Oh, Volkov, how aie you? 1 said Oblomov. 

‘How arc you, Oblomov/' the dazzling gentleman said, walk- 
ing uj) to him. 

‘Don't come near me,' Oblomov cried, ‘don't conic near rno; 
yoiwe straight from the cold street !’ 

‘Oh, >ou spoilt darling, you s> barite!’ Volkov said, looking 
for a pjjice to put down his fiat but, seeing the dust everywhere, 
he decided to keep it in lus hand, lie purled the skills of his 
fiock-coal to .'-it down, but after a careful glance at the arm- 
chair, remained standing. 

‘You aren't up yet! What an old-fashioned dressing-gown 
you're wearing I haven't seen one like it for ages!’ 

•It's a perh cl ly good diessmg-gown,' said Oblomov, lovingly 
wrapping the wide iolds of the garment round him. 

‘Are you well?’ asked Volkov. 

'Well? Good Lord, no!’ Oblomov answered, yawning. 
‘Couldn't feel worse. High blood piessure, von know. And how 
are you/' 

‘Me? I’m all right. In perfect hi alth. and ha\ ing a jolly good 
lime,' the young man added with feeling. 

‘Where do you come from so early?' asked Oblomov. 

‘From my tailor's. Ilow do you like m\ frock-coat? Splendid, 
Fn't it?' he said, turning round before Oblomov. 

‘Splendid! In excellent taste,' said Oblomov. 4 But why is it 
so wide* at the back?' 

‘It's a Tidmg-eoat: for riding on horseback.* 

‘Oh, I see! But do you ride?’ 

‘Of course I do! I had the coat specially made for to-day. It's 
the first of May to-ilav: Goryunov and 1 are going to Yekaterin- 
hof. Oh, you don't know, do \ou / Misha Goryunov has received 
his commission so we're celebrating to-day,’ Volkov added 
with enthusiasm. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Oblomov. 

‘He has a chestnut horse?’ \ olkov went on. ‘All the horses 
in his regiment are chestnut; and mine is a black one. Ilow will 
you go - will you walk or drive?’ 

‘Oh, I don't think 1'Jl go at all,’ said Oblomov. 

‘Not go to Yckaterinhof on the first of May? Good Lord, 
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Oblomov p Volkov cried m surprise ‘Why, everyone will be 
tin u ’’ 

‘Not eveiyone surely,’ Oblomov observed lazily 
Do c ohm , m> < 1 < at fellow * Sofya Nikolaye vna and 1 y dia will 
be alone in Lin c irn ige wd llu st at opposite is tnl in 1> at your 
di«-pos d ’ 

No lb il sc it is I oo sm ill i u me And be side s, i\h it on c irth 
am I h oin,» (o do tin h * 

‘\nv \ull, m Hi it * ise Alisha could hire mofhci horse toi 
you 

1 he lhny-» lu thinks of’’ Oblomov s ud almost to himself 
Why m \ on so i ile listed in the Gei>unovs* 

Old Voll ov «* ml flu hm^ < i imson Sh ill I t( 11 you i* 

Do ’ n 

‘\ou won t tell ns one on \om word of hone m •* Volkov 
went on sitim^ down on lh< sol i 1 < ide him 
I won t 

r I m in love with l v hi Ik whispcied 
lh no’ 11 >w lon^ *s n s\d> limning 1 believe 
I oi Hire avi ( ks \ < !’ ov s i d witn i dup igh Vnd Mish i 
is m lo\ t with I) i he nl i 
W hie h 1 ) nlu nk i > 

W he te h iv < von hc< n ( )bh>i ov > \ on don f know 1) islu nk i } 
\Mi\ the who e town is < i m ib< ii* lu i d me me 1 > in lit 1 m 
going to the h diet wilh him he w m'sto throw i bouquet onto 
the si ige 1 mu t introduce hi n n to oeiet\ lie s oshv a nov 
ie c Oil „e>od l oid 1 hive ^ot to < o uul buv some ( line lies 

‘ W h itc v e r foi \ on el Lk Me i < nine ind ei trie with me Wed 
hive \ L dl 1 in ifiaid two i vlul things lnvt happened to 
me - 

Sojiv I c in l I m dinm^ it I’nnee TLmiuuucv s Ihc Goi 
vuuovs will In then Xitel she in\ doling I veha lie nickel in a 
whisper Wli\ hive v cm given up the piince } It s sue h \ ga\ 
house’ So we dthy’ And then countiv entire 1 Burieel m 
Howe rs ’ 1 he y’v e addc d a bale on\ to it - g >tln /m I unde rst ind 
theyu going to have dimes then in the surnni i - labluiuv 
i uanis f \ on il be coming, won t 5011 p 
No, I don’t think I will ’ 

‘Oh what 1 splendid house’ On their Wednesday at homes 
last winter theie we it nevei fewer than fifty people there - 
some timers, inelc e d, thj it» we re as many as a huneirod ’ ’ 

‘Good heavens, I can imagine how horribly boring it mu<-t 
have been ’ 
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‘Boring! How can you say that? The more the metric#* 
Lydia, too, used to come, but 1 never noticed her there, then 
suddenly - 

In vain to banish her from my mind I try , 

And by reason, my passion to lame - 

he sang, and without thinking sat down in the arm-chair, but 
jumped up immediately and began dusting his clothes. 

‘How awfully dusty your room is!’ he said. 

‘It's all Zakhar's fault ! 1 Oblomov complained. 

‘Well, I must be oil,' said \olkov. ‘Mini gd those cainolias 
for Misha’s bouquet. An re> oir.’ 

‘C ome and hate lea with me in the evening, after the ballel, 
and tell me all about it,’ Oblomov invited Inn^. 

‘I'm sorry, I’ve promised to go to the Mussmskys’ ; it’s their 
At Home to-day. Won't jmi come, too? I'll mt induce you.’ 

‘No. thank you. What should 1 do there ?’ * 

‘At the Mussmskys'? Why, half the town is Ihorc! What 
should )ou do there? It’s a house where the} talk about e\ ery- 
1 1 ling.’ 

‘That’s what I find so boring talking about everything.’ 
said Oblomov. 

‘Well, why don’t you go to the Me/, dim s'?' Volkov interrupt- 
ed him. ‘There the} talk about one tiling only - art. All you 
hear there is the Venetian school, Bach and Beethoven, 
Leonardo da Vinci - ' 

‘Always the same thing how liming!’ said Oblomov with a 
yawn. ‘ Pedant 1 suppose.' 

‘There’s no pleasing you. Why, (hero are hundreds of houses 
you can go to. K\eryone has definite visiting day s now: the 
Savinovs have dinners on Thursdays, the Maklashins on Fri- 
days, the Vyaznikovs on Sundays^ Prince Tyumenev on Wed- 
nesdays. I’m engaged every day of the wet k,' Volkov concluded 
with shining eyes. 

‘And don't you find it exhausting to go rushing about day 
after day ?’ 

‘Exhausting? Good Lord, no! Tt's great fun!’ Volkov said 
happily. ‘In the morning I read the papers one must be an 
courant with everything, kmiw the news. Thank heavens my job 
in the Civil Service doesn’t require my presence at the oflice. 
All I’m supposed to do is to have dinrtC^twiee a week with the 
head of my department. Then I go visiting people I haven’t 
seen for some time - well, then - er - there’s always a new 
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actress in the Russian or in the French theatre. The opera sea- 
son will be opening soon and I shall book seats for it. And now 
I’m in love - summer is coming - Misha has been promised 
leave - we’ll go for a month to their estate for a change. We can 
do some shooting there. They have splendid neighbours who 
give bah champ ft res. Lydia and 1 will go for walks in the woods, 
go boating, pick (lowers - (>h!' and he spun round and round 
with delight. ‘However, 1 must be olf. Good-bye,’ lie said, 
trying m \ain to have a good look at himself in Ihe dusly 
mir ror. 

‘Wait a moment,’ Oblomov tried to stop him. ‘I wanted to 
talk business with you.’ 

‘Sorry - I’m in a hurry,’ Volkov replied. ‘Another lime! Rut 
won't you corruvpvilh me and have some oysters? You'll be able 
to tell me all about it Mien. Come, Misha is tioaling us.’ 

‘No, thank \ou,’ said Oblomov. 

‘Good-bye, then.’ 

He walked to the door ami came hack. 

‘Have you seen Miis?' he asked, showing him a hand in a 
marvellously htling glove. 

‘What is it? 1 asked Oblomov, looking perplexed. 

‘The new laceh. You see how wonderfully they (it. You 
haven't got to wrestle for two hours trying to button sour glove. 
You just pull *he laee and it's done. It’s just arrived Irom Paris. 
Mould you like me to bring you a pair to try ?’ 

‘All right, bring me a pan.’ said Oblomov. 

‘And have a look at Mils. \ ery charming, isn't it?' he asked, 
picking out one oi his tnnkcls. ‘A visit mg-eaid with a corner 
turned down.* 

‘Can't make out the mscripl ion.* 

k Pr. Prince M. Miehel,* YoJKov said. ‘There' was no loom Tor 
tlx surname Tyumenev. lie gave this to me instead of an Raster 
egg. Rut good-bye - an revoir. I've another ten calls to make. 
Oh, how gay life is!’ 

And he vanished. 

‘Ten v isils in one day the poor wretch !’ thought Oblomov. 
‘And this i.s life!’ be shrugged his shoulders. ‘What's there left 
of the man? What is he wasting and frittering himself away for? 
No doubt it’s nice to look m at the# theatre, and fall in love with 
some Lydia she’s very charming! Pick flowers with her in the 
country, go shoot ing^.- •there's nothing wrong with that. But 
make ten calls in one day - poor wretch!’ he concluded, turning 
over on his back, glad that he had no such empty thoughts and 
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desires, that he did not rush about, but lay in bed, preserving 
his peace and his human dignity. 

Another ring at the door interrupted his thoughts. A new 
visitor came in. 

It was a man in a dark green frock-coat, with brass embossed 
buttons, his cleanly-shaven, worn-out face framed evenly by a 
pair of dark side whiskers; he had tired, but calm and thought- 
ful, eyes, and a pensive smile. 

'Good morning, Sudbin^ky Oblomov greeted him gaily. ‘So 
you've come at last to see your old colleague! Don’t come near - 
don i come near - you’re straight fiom the cold street !’ 

‘How arc you, Oblomov? I’ve long been meaning to call on 
you,’ said (he visitor, ‘but you know how devilishly busy I am. 
Look - I’m taking a easeful ol olheial papers l%the office to re- 
port on. And I’ve told the courier to come straight here if I 
should be asked for. I haven’t a moment to myself.’ 

‘You’re going to your office at tins hour? Why so late?’ asked 
Oblomov. ‘You used to be there at ten o’ehx k. 

‘I used to yes. Hut now it’s djtlcrent : I dm e there at twelve,’ 
He emphasized the word ‘drive’. 

‘Oh. I see,’ said Oblomov ‘You’re head of a department! 
Since when?’ 

wSudbinsky nodded significantly. 

‘Since Kastcr,’ he said. ‘Hut tin 1 amount of work - it’s dread- 
ful! From eight to twelve at home, from twelve to five at the 
oil ice, and more work in the evening. Ni ver see anyone!’ 

‘Well, well! Head of a department so that’s it!‘ said Oblo- 
mov. ‘Congratulations! What a iellow ! And we used to be office 
clerks together. I shouldn’t bi suipiised if you were made a 
Slate Counsellor next year.’ 

‘Good heavens, no. 1 should have been given the order of the 
Crown this year. I thought Cd receive an order for distinguished 
services but now that I’ve been given my new post - you can’t 
be promoted twice in two veais.’ 

‘Come and have dinner with me; we'll drink to your promo- 
tion,’ said Oblomov. 

‘I’m sorry, but I’m dining with the vice director to-day. I 
have to got my repoit ready for Thursday - hellish work! You 
can't rely on the provincial reports. You have to cheek the lists 
yourself. Our vice-director is so particular, he insists on doing 
everything himself. So we shall sit dcfw^i to it together after 
dinner.’ 

‘Not after dinner, surely? 5 asked Oblomov, incredulously. 
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‘Why, what do you think? Til be lucky to get off early - I’ll 
have time to drive to Yekatcrinhof. As a matter of fact, I came 
1o ask if you wouldn’t go with me. I'd call for you.’ 

‘Fin afraid I'm not feeling very well,’ said Oblomov, fro wil- 
ing. "Besides, I’ve a lot to do - No, sorry, I can’t!’ 

"A pity,’ said Sudbinsky. -It’s a Jo\ely day. To-day is my only 
chance of getting some fresi air.’ 

‘Well, any news at the office?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Yes, all sorts of things. We don't sign letters now, ‘"Your 
humble servant”, but: “Accept our assurance of”. We’re no 
longer lequired to send in service lists in duplicate. Our depart- 
ment is to get three more sections and two more officials for 
special duties. Our committee lias been closed. Lots of things!' 

‘Well, and wjhat about our lomier colleagues?’ 

"Nothing special so far. Svinkin has lost a file o! oflicial docu- 
ments.’ 

"No? What did the director do?’ Oblomov asked in a trem- 
bling voice. In spile ol himself, he felt frightened from force of 
habit. 

"lie ordered to withhold his piomolion till the file* turns up. 
It s an important ease, concerning penalties. The director be- 
lieves,’ Sudbinsky add< d almost in a whisper, ‘that he has lost 
it on purpose.’ 

“ I don’t believe it !’ 

‘You’re quite right, 7 Sudbmskv affirmed importantly, witli an 
air of condescension. "Sviukm is such a feather-brained fellow. 
He sometimes makes a mess of Ins figures and gets all his refer- 
ences muddled up. I've had such awful trouble with him, but I 
haven’t noticed anything of that kind J moan, he wouldn’t do 
such a thing. He just wouldn’t. lie must ha\e mislaid the docu- 
ments. The\'ll turn up one dn> .’ 

"So that's how you spent} your time.’ said Oblomov, ‘Always 
biisj' working.' 

‘Oli, it's dreadful, dreadful ! But of course with a man like the 
vice-director of our department it s a pleasure. He never fails to 
reward a good and conscientious official for faithful service, and 
he doesn't forget those who don’t do any work, either. Those 
who have done their term of service he recommends for promo- 
tion; and for those who aren’t duct for promotion or the confer- 
ment of an order he’ll try to get a bonus.’ 

‘What salary do vyu**get?’ 

‘Oh, nothing much. One thousand fwo hundred salary, seven 
hundred and fifty for board, six hundred for lodgings, five liun- 
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dred for travelling expenses, and up to a thousand in bonuses.* 

‘Good God!’ Oblomov exclaimed, jumping off the bed. ‘It 
isn't singing you’re doing, is it ? Why, you earn as much as an 
Italian opera singer!’ 

‘Oh, that's nothing ! IV res vet o\ receives additional remunera- 
tion, and lie does less work Ilian I and he can't make head or 
tail of anything. Tbit then of course he hasn't the same repu- 
tation. They think very highly of me,’ he added modestly, lower- 
ing his cv es. ‘The minister said the other day that X was a credit 
to the ministry ' 

‘Stout fellow!* said Oblomov . ‘Hut working from eight to 
twehe, Iron, twelve to live, and at home, loo well!’ lie shook 
his heaS. 

‘lint what should I do if I weie not m the service?’ asked 
Sudbinsky. 

‘1.01s of Hungs! You could read, write ../ said Oblomov, 

Hut ] do nothing but read and write now.’ 

‘1 don’t mean that. You could publish your writings.’ 

“Not everyone cun he a wilier. Look at you. \ on don't write, 
do you?’ icplicd Sudbinsky . 

' \h, but I lane an estate on m> haruK,’ said Oblomov with a 
sigh. "I'm devising a nev scheme, inlioducmg all sorts of im- 
provements. Worrying myself to death. Hut you’re doing other 
people's work not your own.' 

‘Well, that can't be bellied. One has to woik, if one is paid. 
I'll have a rest in the summer. My chief has promised to gel mo 
sonu special work which will take me out into thr country. I’ll 
get travelling expenses to hue live lioises, three roubles a day 
for my other expenses, and then promotion. ...’ 

They have money to burn!’ Oblomov said enviously; then 
he sight d and fell into thought. 

* I need money,’ added Sudbinsky , ‘ I'm gett mg married in the 
autumn.' 

•Good Lord! Really? To whom?’ Oblomov cued sym- 
pal helically. 

k Yes, indeed, to Miss Murushin .You remember thev were stav- 
ing next to me in the country during my summer holidays and 
had tea at my place? I believe y ou met hot/ 

‘No, I don't remember. Is she pretty?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Yes, she’s a charming girl. If you like, we can go and have 
dinner with them/ * ^ 

Oblomov looked embarrassed. ‘All right - only — ’ 

‘Next week,’ said Sudbinsky r . 
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‘Yes, yes, next week,’ Oblomov agreed, feeling relieved. 
*My new suit isn’t ready yet. Tell me, is it a good match?’ 

‘Oil yes, her father is a high-grade civil servant. He’s giving 
her ten thousand, and he has free Government quarters. He’s 
letting us have twelve rooms; furniture, heating, and lighting 
provided free. Not so bad.’ 

‘Not so bad, indeed! YouV' a lucky cliap, Sudbinsky/ Oblo- 
mov added, not without envy. 

‘You must be my best man, Oblomov! Don’t forget.’ 

4 Why, of course,’ said Oblomov. "Well, and what about Kuz- 
netzov, Vassilyev, Makliov?' 

‘Kuznetzov has born mariied for years. Makhov is now in mv 
place, and Vassjhev has been transferred to Poland. Ivan 
lVtrovjoh has received the Order of Si \ ladimir, and Olcshkm 
is 4 MIis Kvcellency” now.’ 

lie’s a nice fellow,’ said Oblomov. 

4 Yes, yes. He deserves it.’ 

‘A very nice ltd low indeed. Good-natured and even-tempered.’ 

4 So obliging,’ Sudbmsk\ added. ‘And, you know, never tries 
to einry favour, to make mischief, trip one up, gel ahead of 
anyone he does all he can for people.’ 

‘An excellent fellow! 1 lemcmber if 1 made a mess of some 
ollieiai reporl, left something out, expressed a wrong opinion, 
or quoted the w rong law in a memorandum, he didn't mind ; he’d 
merely lell someone else* 1o put it light. An excellent fellow!' 
Oblomov concluded. 

‘lint our Semyon Semyonov ich is incorrigible,' said Sudbinsky. 
‘All he’s good for is to throw dust in people's eyes. What do you 
think he did the other day? We received a demand from the 
provinces for putting up dog kennels near the buildings of our 
ministry , to guard against the depredation of Government pro- 
perty; our architect, a capable, experienced, and lioncM man, 
drew up a very moderate estimate; blit Semyon Semyonovich 
thought it was too high and began making inquiries to find out 
how much the kennels would cost to build. He discovered some- 
one who agreed to do it at thirty copecks less and at once sent 
in a memorandum about it. ...’ 

There was another ring at the front door. 

‘Good-bye,’ said the civil servant. ‘I’m afraid I've been chat- 
ting too long to you. I may be wanted at the office. ...’ 

‘Do stay a little longer,' Oblomov said, trying to detain him. 
‘Besides, I’d like to ask your advice - two awful things have 
happened to me/ 
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4 No, no, I’m sorry, old man, I’d better look you up again in a 
couple of days,’ Sudbinsky said, leaving the room. 

4 My dear fellow, yoifrc up to your neck in it,’ thought Oblo- 
mov, as he watched him go. ‘Wind, deaf, and dumb to every- 
thing else in the world. Hut he ll be a big man one day, be put in 
charge of all sorts of important things, and reach a high rank in 
the service. This is what they call making a career, 1 suppose! 
But how little of the real man is wanted for such a career - in- 
telligence, will, feelings are not wanted. What for? They’re a 
luxury! And so he’ll go on till lie dies, and he’ll go through life 
witnnut being aware of lots of things. And t here he goes on work- 
ing from twelve till fix c at Ins ofliee and from eight till twelve at 
home* poor fellow!’ 

lie felt a quiet satisfaction at the thought that he could stay 
in bed from nine till three and from eight tfll nine, and was 
pioud that he had no reports to make nor papers to write and 
that llu re was ample scope both for Ins feelings and his imagina- 
tion. 

Oblomov was absorbed in his thoughts and did not notice a 
\<ry thin dark man standing by his bed, a man whose face was 
practically invisible hOund Ins whiskers, moustache, and im- 
perial. lie was dressed with Mudied negligence. 

‘Good morning, Oblomov!’ 

‘Good morning, lYnkin,’ said Oblomov. ‘Don't come near, 
don't conic near, you're straight from the cold!’ 

‘Oh, you funny fellow,’ Penkin said. ‘Still the same incorri* 
gihle, rare- free idler!’ 

‘Yes, eare-free!’ said Oblomov. ‘Bel me show you the letter I 
received from my bailiif last night: J am racking my brains and 
you say: care-free! Where do you come from?’ 

‘From a bookshop: I went to find out if the magazines were 
out. Have you read my article?* 

‘No.’ 

‘I’ll send it to you. Bead it.’ 

‘What is it about?’ asked Oblomov, yawning heartily. 

‘About trade, the emancipation of women, the beautiful April 
weather we’ve been having, and about a newly invented fire ex- 
tinguisher. IIow is it you don’t read the papers? Why, you find 
all about our daily life there. But most of all I’m agitating for 
the realistic movement in literature.’ 

‘Have you plenty of work?’ asked Qblomov. 

‘Oh, quite a lot. Two articles a week ft*r my paper, reviewing 
novels, and I*vc just wTitlcn a short story.’ 



‘What about?’ 

‘About the mayor of a provincial town who boxes the ears of 
the local tradespeople.’ 

' ‘Yes, that's realism all right,’ said Oblomov. 

‘Isn’t it?’ the literary gentleman said, looking pleased. ‘This 
is the main idea of my story and, mind you, I know it is new 
and during. A traveller happened to see the beating and he went 
and complained to the Governor about it. The Governor ordered 
a civil servant, who was going to the town on official business, 
to look into the matter and, generally, find out all he could 
about the mayor’s conduct and personality. The official called 
a meeting of the local tradespeople on the pretext of discussing 
their trade with them, and began questioning them abot.t that, 
too. Well, what do you think those shopkeepers did? Why, they 
bowed and scraped and praised the mayor up to the skies. The 
official made some private inquiries and found that the trades 
men were awful rogues, sold rotten goods, gave short measure, 
cheated the Government, were utterly immoral, so that the 
beating was a well-deserved punishment!’ 

‘So (he mayor’s blows play the part of Fate in the ancient 
tragedies?’ said Oblomov. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ Pcnkin w r as quick to agree. ‘You have a fine 
appreciation of literal ure, Oblomov. You ought to be a writer. 
You see, I’ve succeeded in showing up the mayor’s arbitrary dis- 
regard of the laws and the common people’s corrupt morals, 
the had methods adopted by the subordinate officials, and the 
need for stern but legal measures. Don't 5011 think this idea of 
mine is - er rather new?’ 

‘Yes, especially to me,’ said Oblomov. ‘I read so little, you 
see.’ 

‘As a matter of fact,’ said Pcnkin, ‘one doesn’t see many 
books in your room, does one? lint you must read one thing, 
a most excellent poem wiir be published shortly - A Corrupt 
Official's Love for a Fallen Woman I can't tell you w r ho the 
author is. It is still a secret.’ 

‘What is it about?’ 

‘The whole mechanism of our social life is shown up, and all 
in a highly poetic vein. All the hidden wires are exposed, all the 
rungs of the social ladder are carefully examined. The author 
summons, as though for trial, the w r eak but vicious statesman 
and a whole swarm of corrupt officials who deceive liim ; and 
every type of fallen •woman is closely scrutinized - French- 
women, German, Finnish - and everything, everything is so 
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remarkably* so thriliingly true to life* . . . I* ve heard extracts from 
it - the author is a great man ! lie reminds one of Dante and 
Shakespeare. ../ 

‘Good Lord!’ cried Oblomov in surprise, sitting up. ‘Going a 
bit too far, aren’t you?’ 

Penkin suddenly fell silent, realizing lhat he had really gone 
too far. 

‘Read it and judge for yoursell/ he said, but with no enthu- 
siasm this time. 

‘No, Penkin, J won't read it/ 

‘Why not? It's creating a sensation, people are talking about 
it/ 

‘Let\liem! Some people ha\e nothing to do blit talk. It i^ 
their vocation m life, you know/ % 

‘But why not read it, just out of curiosity?’ 

‘Oh, what is there to bo curious about?’ said Oblomov. ‘1 
don't know why they keep on writing - just to amuse thdhi- 
solves, I suppose/ 

‘To amuse themselves! Why, it’s all so tiue to life! So laugh- 
ably tiuo! Just like living portraits, YVhoevi r it is - a merchant, 
a civil servant, ail army olliccr, a policeman - it‘s as if the 
writers caught them alive!’ 

‘But in that ease why all this bother? Just for the fun of pick- 
ing up some man and piesi nling him as t me to life ? As a matter 
of fact, there is no life in anyt lung they do no true understand- 
ing of it, no true sympathy, nothing of what one can call real 
humanity. Mere vanity -that’s what it is. They describe thieves 
and fallen women just as though they had caught them in the 
street and taken them to prison. What you feel in their stories 
is not “invisible tears”, but visible, coarse laughter and spite- 
fulness/ 

‘W T hat more do you want? That's excellent, you’ve said it 
yourself. Burning spite, bitter war on vice, contemptuous 
laughter at fallen human beings - every thing’s there!’ 

‘No, no, not everything,’ Oblomov cried, suddenly working 
himself up into a passion. ‘Depict a thief, a prostitute, a de- 
frauded fool, but don't forget that they, too, arc human beings, 
Where’s your feeling of humanity? You want to write with 
your head only ! ’ Oblomov almost hissed. ‘Do you think that 
to express ideas one doesn’t need a heart? One does need it - 
they are rendered fruitful by love; stretch out a helping hand 
to the fallen man to raise him, or shed bftter tears over him, if 
he faces rum, but do not jeer at him. Loye him, remember that 
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be is a man like you, and deal with him as if he were yourself, 
then I shall read you and acknowledge you,’ he said, lying down 
again comfortably on the couch. ‘They describe a thief or a pro- 
stitute,’ he went on, ‘but forget the human being or arc incap- 
able of depicting him what ai t and what poetic vein do you 
find in that? Kvpose vice and filth, but please don’t pretend 
that vour exposures have anything to do with poetry.’ 

‘According to you, then, all we have to do is to describe 
nature - roses, nightingales, frosty mornings - while every- 
thing around us is m a continuous state of turmoil and move- 
ment? All we want is the baie physiology of society - we have 
no time foi songs nowadays.' 

‘Give me man man! 1 Oblomov said. % l,o\e him!’ 

‘Gove the money -Under, the hypocrite, the thieving or dull- 
witted ofliciai? Surely you ran't nuan that? One can see at 
once that you’re not a literary person!’ Penkin said heatedly. 
‘No, sir, they must be punished, east out from mil life, fiom 
society.' 

‘Cast out fn.nn society?’ Oblomov suddudy cried, as though 
inspued, jumping to bis feet and facing P( nkin. ‘That minus for- 
getting Unit theie was a living spirit in this unworthy vessel ; Unit 
he is a depraved man, but a man none the le-.s like yourself. Cast 
him out ! And how do you propose to cast him out from human 
society, from nature, fiom the mercy of God!’ he almost shout- 
ed, his eyes blazing. 

‘Going a bit too far, aren’t you?' Penkin said in bis turn with 
surprise. 

Oblomov realized, loo, that he had overstepped the mark. He 
fell silent suddenly', stood still lor a moment, yawned, and slow r - 
ly lay down on the couch. 

Both lapsed into silence. 

‘What do you read then?’ asked Penkin. 

‘Me? Oh, books of travel mostly.’ 

Again silence. 

‘But y r ou will read the poem when it conies out, won't you?’ 
Penkin asked. ‘I'd bring it to you ...’ 

Oblomov shook his head. 

‘Well, shall I send you my story?’ 

Oblomov nodded. 

‘I’m afraid I must really be off to the printers,’ said Penkin. 
‘Do you know why' 1 called? I came to ask you to go to Yeka- 
terinhof with me. I have a carriage. 1 have to write an article 
to-morrow about the festival, and w T e could watch it together, 
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You could point out to me what 1 failed to notice. It would be 
more jolly. Let’s go!’ 

‘No, thank you, I don't feci well,’ said Oblomov, frowning 
and pulling the blankets over himself. ‘I’m afraid of the damp. 
The ground hasn’t dried up vet. Hut why not come and have 
dinner with me to-day? We could have a talk. Two awful things 
have happened to me ...’ 

‘I’m sorry but the whole of our editorial staff dine at St 
George's to-day. We shall go to the festival from there. And I 
must get my article ready during the night and send it off to the 
printers before the morning. Good-bye.’ 

'Good-bye, Penkin/ 

‘Wirtcs articles at night,’ Oblomov mused, ‘When does he 
sleep? And yet he probably earns fi\e thousand a year. IPs his 
bread and butter. Hut to keep on writing, wasting liis mind and 
soul on trillcs, to change his convictions, sell his intelligence and 
imagination, do violence to his nature, be in a perpetual stat£ of 
excitement and turmoil, knowing no rest, always rushing about . 
... And write and write, like a wheel or a machine write to- 
morrow, write the day after - the holidays, summer will come - 
always writing, writing! When is he to stop and have a rest? 
Poor wretch!' 

II< turned his head towards the table, where everything was 
so hare, the ink dried up, and no pen to he seen, and lit* was glad 
that he lay as free oi care as a new-horn babe, without trying to 
do too many things at once, without selling anything. 

‘ Vnd the bailiff's letter? And 1 lie Hat?’ be remembered sud- 
denly, and sank into thought again. 

Hut presently there was another ring at the front door. 

‘I seem to be holding a regular icccption to-day,’ said Oblo- 
mov and waited to see who his new visitor was. 

A man of indefinite age and of an indefinite appearance came 
into the room ; lie had readied the age when it was difficult to 
say how old he w r us; he was neither ugly nor handsome, neither 
tall nor short, neither fair nor dark ; nature had not bestowed on 
him a single striking or outstanding characteristic, neither good 
nor bad. Some called him Ivan I vanioh, others Ivan Vassil- 
ycvich, and still others Ivan Mikhaylovich. People were also un- 
certain about his surname : some said it w r as Ivanov, some called 
him Vussilyev or Andreyev, and others thought he was Alcxe- 
yev. A stranger, meeting him for the ti^st time and being told 
his name, immediately forgot it, as he foi^ot his face, and never 
noticed what he said. His presence added nothing to society and 
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his absence took nothing away from it. His mind possessed no 
wit or originality or other peculiarities, just as his body pos- 
sessed no peculiarities. lie might have been able to tell every- 
thing he had seen or heard, and entertain people at least in that 
way, but he never went anywhere : he had been born in Peters- 
burg and never left it, so that he merely saw and heard what 
others knew already. Is such a man attractive? Does he love or 
hate or suffer? It would seem that lie ought to love and hate and 
suffer, for no one is exempt from that. Hut somehow or oilier he 
managed to love e\eryone. There are people in whom, however 
hard you try, you cannot arouse any feeling of hostility, re- 
venge, etc. Whatever you do to them, they go on being nice to 
you. To do them justice, however, it is only fair to say that if 
you were to measure their love by degrees, it would never reach 
boiling point. Although such people are said to love everybody 
and are therefore supposed to be good-natured, they do not 
really love anybody and are good-natured simply because they 
arc not ill-natured. Tf people were to give alms to a beggar in the 
presence of such a man, he. too, would give him a penny, and if 
they should scold the beggar or drive him away and laugh at 
him, he, too, would scold him or laugh at lmn. lie cannot be 
called wealthy, because li< is rather poor than rich; but he can- 
not be called p )or either, if only because there are many people 
poorer than he. He has a private income of about .‘100 roubles a 
year, and, besides, lias some unimportant post in the Civil Ser- 
vice, for which he receives a small salary: he is never in need, 
nor does he ever borrow money, nor, needless to say, would it 
ever occur to anyone to borrow money from him. He has no 
special or regular job in the service, because neither liis superiors 
nor his colleagues could ever discover if there were any one 
thing he did better or w orse in order to decide what he was parti- 
cularly fit for. If he wore told to do one thing or another, he did 
it m such a way that his superior was unable to say whether lie 
had done it badly or well, lie would just look at his work, read 
it through a few times and say: "Leave it, I’ll look it through 
Jater, and, anyway, it seems to be perfectly all right. 1 No trace 
of worry or strong desire could be detected on his face, nor any- 
thing that would show that he was at that moment thinking of 
something; nor would you ever sec him examining anything 
closely to show that he took a particular interest in it* If he 
happened to meet an acquaintance in the street and w r as asked 
where he was going, ne would reply that he was going to his 
office or to a shop or to see some friend. But if his acquaintance 
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asked hjm to go with him instead to the post office or to his 
tailor or just for a walk, he would go with him to the post office, 
the tailor, or for a walk, though it might mean going in the 
opposite direction. 

It is doubtful if anyone except his mother noticed his advent 
into the world, and indeed very few people are aware of him 
while he lives, and it is quite certain that no one will miss him 
when lie is gone. No one will inquire after him, no one will 
pity him, no one rejoice at his death, lie has neither friends nor 
enemies, but lots of acquaintances. Quite likely only his funeral 
procession will attract the attention of a passer-by, who will 
for the first time honour this obscure individual by a show of 
respeetij namely a low bow ; and perhaps some curious fellow 
wall run in front of the procession to find out the dead man's 
name, and immediately forget it . 

This Alexeyev, Andreyev, Vassilve\ , or whatever his name is, 
seems to be a sort of incomplete and impersonal reminder oflfhe 
human crowd, its dull echo, its pale reflection. 

K\en Zakhar, who m bis candid talks with bis cronies at the 
gate or in the shops gave all sorts of characterizations of his 
master's visitors, always felt perplexed when they earnetotalkof 
tliis - let us say, Alexeyev. lie would reflect a long time, trying 
to catch some prominent feature m the face, the looks or the 
manners or the character of this man, to which he might be able 
Lo bold on, and at last bad to give it up with the words: ‘Ob, 
that one is neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring.’ 

‘Oh, that’s you, Alexeyev?’ Oblomov greeted him. ‘Good 
morning. Where do you conic from? Don’t come near - don't 
come near, I won’t shake hands - you’re straight from the cold 
street ! ’ 

‘Good Lord, it isn’t cold at all!’ said A’exeyev. ‘I hadn’t in- 
tended to call on you to-day, but I met Ovohinin and he carried 
me off to his place. I’ve come to fctMi you, Oblomov.’ 

‘Where to?’ 

‘Why, to Ovohinin’s, of course. Matvey Andreyich Alyanov, 
Ivasimir Albertovich Pkhailo, and Vassily Sevast} anycli Koly- 
myagin are there.’ 

‘What arc they doing there and wliat do they want me for?' 

‘Ovcliinin invites you to dinner.’ 

‘Oh, to dinner,’ Oblomov repeated without enthusiasm. 

‘And then we’re all going to Yekate^inhof ; they told me to 
ask you to hire a carriage.’ 

‘And what are we going to do there?’ 
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‘What do you mean? There's a fete there to-day. Don’t you 
know? It’s the first of May.’ 

‘Sit down, please; w r c'll think about if,’ said Oblomov. 

‘Do get up! It's lime you were dressed.’ 

‘Wait a little; we've plenty of time.’ 

‘Plenty of time! They are expecting us at twelve, we'll have 
dinner early, at two o'clock, and go lo the festival. Do hurry up! 
Shall 1 ask Zakhar lo help you to dress? 5 

‘Dress? I haven't washed yel!’ 

‘Well, wash, then!’ 

AJcxcyev began pacing the room, then he stopped before a 
picture he had seen a thousand times before, east a <|uiek glance 
out of the window, picked up some knick-knack from th° book- 
ease, turned it round in his hand, examined it thoroughly, put it 
hack, and began pacing the room again, w histling to himself so 
as not to in lei feu* with Oblomov's gelling up and washing. Ten 
minutes passed m this way. 

‘What on earth aie you doing?’ Alcxcycv suddenly asked 
Oblomov . 

‘Why?' 

‘Hut you’re still lying down!’ 

‘Should 1 have gol up, then?’ 

‘Why, of course! They’re waiting for us. You wanted to go, 
didn’t you?’ 

‘Go? \\ here? I didn't want to go anywhere.’ 

‘Hut my dear fellow, you’ve just been saying that we weic 
going to dine al Ovchmin's and then go to the festival.’ 

‘Go there m this dump weather?’ Oblomov said la/.ily. ‘What 
do you expect to see there? It's going to rain, too, it’s so dull 
outside.’ 

‘There’s not a cloud in the sky and you talk of ram! It looks 
so null because your windows haven’t been cleaned for ages! 
Look at the dirt on them! You can't see a tiling here, and one 
curtain is almost closed.’ 

*1 daresay, but just Iry to say T a word about il to Zakhar and 
he'll at once suggest engaging charwomen and driving me out 
of the house for a whole day!' 

Oblomov sank inlo thought, and Alexeyev sat at the table 
drumming on it with his finger-tips and gazing absent-mindedly 
at the walls and the ceiling. 

‘So what are we goiqg to do?' he asked a few minutes later. 
‘Are you going to drias or do you stay as you are?’ 

‘Why?’ 
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‘What about Yekatcrinhof?’ 

‘What on earth are you so anxious about Yekatcrinhof for - 
really!’ Oblomov cried vexatiously. ‘Can’t you stay here? Are 
you '‘old here or is there a bail smell in the room that you're so 
anxious to pet out?’ 

‘Why, no,’ said Alexeyev; ‘I’m not complaining. I’m always 
very happy here.’ 

‘Well, if you are, why aie you so anxious to be somewhere 
else? Why not sta\ here with me for the da\ ? We’ll have dinner 
and in the even mu jou may go where you like. Oh dear, I’ve 
forgotten: I can't possibly go out ! Tarantycv is coming to din- 
ner: it’s Saturday. ’ 

‘Wull, of course, l don’t mind. I'll do as you whh,* said 
Alexeyev. 

‘I haven't told you anything about my affuiA, have I?’ Oblo- 
mov" asked quickly. 

‘ V\ hat affairs i I don't know' smj thing,' said Alexeyev, shtring 
at him in surprise. 

‘Why do you think I haven’t got up all this tune? You see, 
l’\ e been lying here t rving to find some way out of my troubles.’ 

4 What's the matter?’ aski d Alexeyev, lr\ mg to look alarmed. 

‘Two in islort lines! 1 don’t know what to do.’ 

4 What misfortunes?' 

‘They're diivmg me out of my Hat. Just imagine it - I must 
move: the upset, (lie breakages the mere thought of it frightens 
me 1 have lived here for eight >ears, you know. My landlord 
has played a dirtv trick on me llurrv up and move, he says.’ 

4 Hurry up! Thai means he wants >our Hat badly. Mo\ ing is a 
great nuisance a von troublesome business,' said Alexeyev. 
‘They’re sure to lose and break things such an infernal nuis- 
ance ! And you liav e such a nice Hat. . . . What rent do you pay?’ 

‘Where am 1 to find another such Hat?’ Oblomov went on; 
‘and in a hurry, too? Dry and warm; a nice quiet house; we’ve 
had only one burglary here. The ceiling, it is true, doesn’t look 
quite safe the plaster is bulging but it hasn’t come down yet.’ 

‘Fancy that!* said Alexeyev, shaking his head. 

‘I wonder if there is anything I could do so that I needn't 
move?’ Oblomov remarked pensively, as though speaking to 
himself. 

‘Have you got your flat on a lease?’ Alexeyev asked, examin- 
ing the room from floor to ceiling. m 

‘Yes, but the lease has expired: I’v# been pacing the rent 
monthly for some lime - don't remember for how long,’ 
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* ‘Well, what do you intend to do?' Alexey ev asked after a 
short pause. ‘Are you going to move or not?' 

‘I don't intend to do anything,’ said Oblomov. ‘I don't want 
even to think of it. Let Zakhar think of something.’ 

‘Hut, you know, some people like moving,’ said Alexeyev. 
‘Changing flats seems to be their only pleasure in life.’ 

‘Well, let them move, then, Oblomov retorted. 'For my part, 
I can’t stand any changes! Hut the flat’s nothing you’d better 
have a look at what my bailiff writes to me! Here, I’ll show you 
his letter where the devil is it? Zakhar! Zakhar!’ 

‘Mother of God !’ Zakhar wheezed to himself, jumping off his 
stove. ‘When will the good Lord put an end to my troubles?’ 
lie came m and looked dully at his master. 

‘Why haven't >ou found the letter?’ 

‘Where am 1 to lind it, sir? T don’t even know which letter 
you want. I can’t read, run 1?’ 

‘Nevermind, look for it,’ said Oblomov. 

‘You were reading some letter last night, sir,’ said Zakhai, 
‘but 1 haven’t seen it since.’ 

‘Where is it then?’ Oblomo\ asked with vexation. ‘I haven’t 
swallowed it, have 1? 1 remember very well that you took it 
from me and put it somewhere. There it is look!’ 

lie shook th< blanket and the letter fell on the door out of its 
folds. 

‘Aye, 1 ’m always the one what gets the blame for everything ! ’ 

‘All rigid, all right,’ Oblomov and Zakhar shouted at each 
other at the same tune. ‘Go go!’ 

Zakhar went out, and Oblomov began reading the letter, 
which seemed to have been written in kvas on grey paper and 
scaled with brownish sealing-wax. Knormoiis pale letters fol- 
lowed in solemn procession, without touching each other, along 
an oblique line from the top to the bottom corner of the page. 
The procession was occasionally interrupted by a huge pale blot. 

‘Dear Sir/ Oblomov began, ‘our father and benefactor - ’ 
Here he omitted several greetings and good wishes and went on 
from the middle: ‘1 am glad to inform you, Sir, that everything 
on your estate is m good order. There has been no rain for five 
weeks and I daresay, Sir, the good Lord must be angry w r ith us 
not to send us rain. The old men don’t remember such a 
drought, Sir. The spring crops have all been burnt up as if by a 
devouring fire ; the winter crops have been ruined, some by the 
worm and some by eikly frost; we have ploughed it over for 
spring crops, but we can’t be sure if it will be any good. Let us 
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hope. Sir, that merciful heaven will spare you; we do not care 
what happens to us - let us all starve to death. On St John’s 
Eve three more peasants ran away: Laptev, Bulochov, and 
Vasska, the blacksmith’s son, w'ho ran off by himself. I sent the 
women after their husbands, but they never came back, and are 
living at Cholki, I am told. A relative of mine went to Cholki 
from Verkhlyovo, the estate manager sent lum there to inspect a 
foreign plough. I told him about the runaway peasants, lie said 
he had been to see the police inspector who told him to send in a 
writ ten statement, after w liieh everything would be done to send 
the peasants back to their plaees of domicile, lie said nothing 
except that, and I fell at his feet and begged him with tears in 
my eyfs, but he bawled at me at the top of his voice: “'Be off t 
Be off with you! I’ve told you it will be done if^ou send in your 
signed statement !” But I never did send in the statement. There 
is no one 1 can hire here; all have gone to Ihr Volga, to work on 
the barges the people hcie have all become so stupid* Sir. 
There will be no linen of ours at the fair this year: 1 have lock- 
ed up the drying and the bleaching sheds and put Syehuga to 
watch l hem da> and night; he never touches a drop, and to 
make sure he don’t steal an\ of his master’s goods, I watch over 
lmn day and night. The other peasants drink a lot and they are 
all anxious to pay rent for their land instead of working on vour 
land without any payment. Many ol them have not paid up 
their arrears. This j ear, Sir, we will send you about two thou- 
sand Jess than last year, unless the drought ruins us completely > 
otherwise we shall send you th money as promised.’ 

There followed expressions of loyalty and the signature: 
‘Your bailiff and most humble slave. Sir, Prokofy Yytyagush- 
kin, has put his hand to it with his own hand.’ Being illiterate he 
put a cross under the letter. 4 Written from 1 lie words of the said 
bailiff by his brother-in-law, lJyomka the Onc-Ejed.’ 

Oblomov glanced at the end of tlie letter. ‘No month or year,’ 
he said. ‘1 suppose the letter must have been lying about at the 
bailiff’s since last >ear - St John’s Eve and the drought! Just 
woken up to it!’ He sank into thought. ‘Well?* he went on. 
‘What do you make of it V He offers to send me about two thou- 
sand less - liow much will that leave? How much do you think 
1 received last year?’ he asked, looking at AJexeyev. 'I didn’t 
mention it to you at the time, did 1?’ 

Alexeyev raised his eyes to the ceil huc and pondered. 

‘I must ask Stolz when he comes,’ Oblomov continued. ‘ Seven 
or eight thousand, I believe - I should have made a note of it t 
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So now he puts me clown to six! Why, I shall starve! IIow can I 
live on it?’ 

‘Why worry?’ said Alexcyev. ‘A man must never give way to 
despair. It wjII all eonie right in the end.’ 

‘Hut did you hear what he said? lie doesn’t scud me the 
money oh no! He doesn’t sav anything to put my mind at rest. 
All he is thinking of is to cause me unpleasantness, and he does 
it deliberately! Kvery year the same stoiy! 1 simply don't know 
what to do! Two thousand less!’ 

4 Ye>, it’s a great loss!’ said Alexcyev. ‘Two thousand is no 
joke! Alexey Login, I understand, also got tvulve instead of 
seventeen thousand tins year.’ 

‘Twche thousand isn't six thousand,’ Oblomov interrupted 
him. "The baihll lias thoroughly upset me! If all this is really 
true I mean, the bad harvest and the* drought, then why has 
lie to w T oriy rn»‘ before the proper time?’ 

‘Well, of course,’ Alexcyev began, he shouldn’t ha\e done 
that. Hut you can't expect a peasant to have mee feelings, can 
you? That sort of maudoesn t understand anything.’ 

‘Hut what would you do in my place? asked Oblomov, look 
ing quest lomnglv at Alexe\e\ m the vain hope that he might 
think of something to allay Ins fears. 

"This requires careful thought,' said Vlexeyev. "It's impos- 
sible to decide at once.' 

‘Ought 1 to write to the Governor, I wonder?’ Oblomov said, 
musingly. 

‘Who is your Governor?' asked AJexeyev. 

Oblomov did not reply and sank into thought. Alexcyev fell 
silent and also pondered. 

Crumpling the letter in his hands, Oblomov propped up Ins 
head on them and, resting his elbows on lus knees, sat like that 
for some time, tormented by an onrush of profitless thoughts. 

‘I wish Slot/, would hurry up and come,’ he said, "lie writes 
to say lie's coming soon, meanwhile he's rushing about goodness 
only knows where. He'd settle it all!’ 

He again stared sadly about him. They were both silent a long 
time. Oblomov was the' first to rouse himself at last. 

‘That’s what has to be done,’ he said resolutely and almost 
got out of bed. "And it must be done as soon as possible. No use 
wasting any more time. First ’ 

At that moment there w r as a desperate ring at the front door, 
so that Oblomov and Alexcyev both gave a start and Zakhar at 
once jumped off the stove. 
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A r howl?’ someone m Iho hall askt d loudly and gruflly. 

‘Where would lie go at tins hour?’ Zakhai replied, more 
gruflly still. 

A man of about forty eanu into the room, lie was of massive 
build, tall, bioad-shouldeied, bulky, with a large bead and big 
features, a short, thick neck, huge protiudmg c\ts, and full 
lips. A glance at linn made 1 one think ol something coarse 
and unlidv . It was clear that Ik made no attempt at dressing 
clegarttly. H was not often that oik* saw lmn clean shaven. Ilut 
he did not seem to care, he was not ashamed Ins < lot Iks, and 
wore them with a kind of ev meal dignity. 

It was Mikhty Audrey ich Taiuntytv, a country neighbour of 
Oblomov . 

Tarant>ev looked at tvuvlhmg morosely, with ill-disguised 
contempt and op» n lioslihty towards the woild at large; he was 
ready to abuse everyone and ivuy thing as though ho had 
suffered some injustice oi had been offended in Jus digmt>, or 
like a man of stiong eharaetei persecuted by destiny and sub- 
mitting to it undei piotest aiul imwillmgh. 1 1 is gestures were 
bold and sweeping; he spoke m a loud voice , glibly and almost 
always angnl\ ; listening to him from a distance one got the 
impression of three empty osirU going o\e*r a bridge. He was 
never put out by anyone's pi seme, was never at a loss for a 
woid, and was generally i ude 1o e v er\ one, including his friends, 
as though making it clear that he bestowed a great honour on 
a poison by talking to him or having dinner or supper at Ins 
place. 

Taiantyev was a man ol quick and cunning intelligence; no 
one coulel solve some practical question or some complicated 
legal problem better than Ik ; he would at once devise his own 
theory of how it w'as best to act in the circumstances and would 
adduce very subtle arguments in favour of it, and in conclusion 
almost always be mde to the person w 7 h > had asked Ins advice. 

And yet, having obtained the job of a Jerk in some govern- 
ment olhee twenty -live years before, lie remained there m the 
same post till his liair began to turn grey. It never occurred to 
him or to anyone else lhat lie might g ei higher up m the service. 

The trouble was that Tarantyev was good only at talking; m 
words he settled every tiling simply and easily, especially where 
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oilier people were concerned ; but as soon as he had to move a 
finger or stir from his place - in short, apply his own theory in 
practice and show efficiency and expedition - he became an en- 
tirely different person; he was unable to rise to the occasion, he 
suddenly became dejected or unwell or awkward, or he found he 
had something else to do, which he did not do, either; or if he 
did, he made an unholy mess of it. He behaved just like a child : 
he overlooked something, or show ed himself to be ignorant of the 
merest trifles, or was late for an appointment, or threw up the 
business half-way, or began at the wrong end and bungled it in 
such a w r ay that it was quilc impossible to put it right - and 
finally he would blame everybody but himself for his own in- 
competence. 

TIis father, an ^ld-fasliioned provincial lawyer, had meant his 
son to inherit Ins skill and experience of looking after other 
peo] lie's aflairs and his professional ability at the liar; but fate 
decided otherwise. The father, who was too poor to pay for a 
good education, did not want his son to lag behind the times and 
wished him to learn something besides the tricky business of 
legal practice, lie sent him for three years to a priest to learn 
Latin. 

The boy was gifted by nature, and m three y r ears lie mastered 
Latin grammai and syntax and had just begun to construe Cor- 
nelius Nepos whe n his father decided that he had already ae- 
quired enough Knowledge to give him an enormous advantage 
over the older gem ration and that, indeed, any further studies 
might interfere with his praeliee in court. 

Not knowing what to do with his Latin, the sixteen-year-old 
Mikhey began to forget it in his father's house, but in the mean- 
lime, w T hile wailing for the honour of attending the rural or the 
district court, he went to all his father's merry parties, and in 
this school, amid the frank exchanges of opinions, the young 
man's mind developed most thoroughly. lie listened with the 
impressionability 7 of youth to the stories told by his father and 
his cronies of various civil and criminal actions and of curious 
eases which passed through the hands of these old-fashioned 
lawyers. Hut all this led to nothing. Mikhey did not become a 
business man and a pettifogging law r yer in spite of his father’s 
efforts, which w ould of course have been successful had not fate 
ruined nil his well-laid plans. Mikhey certainly mastered the 
whole theory on whirl} kis father's talks were based; he had 
merely to put it into practice, but his father's death prevented 
him from qualifying for the Par and he w r as taken to Petersburg 
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by some benefactor who found him a clerk’s job in a government 
office and then forgot all about him. 

So Tarantyev remained a mere theoretician all his life. Til his 
Petersburg office he had no use for Latin, or for his clever theory 
of twisting all oases, whether fairly or unfairly, as he liked; and 
yet he was conscious of a dormant force inside him, kicked up 
through hostile circumstances without hope of ever breaking 
out, as the evil spirits in fairy-tales were deprived of their powers 
of doing harm by being imprisoned in enchanted dungeons. 
Quite likely it w^as this consciousness of the powers wasted with- 
in him which made Tarantyev so rude, malevolent, perpetually 
angry and abusive, lie looked on Ins present occupation ~ the 
copy ifi g of papers, the filing of documents, etc. - with bitterness 
and contempt. Ife had only one last hope of improving his posi- 
tion in the distant future: to get a job in the spirit monopoly. 
This seemed to him the only profitable change trom the occupa- 
tion bequeathed to him by Ins father that la 4 never succeeded in 
obtaining. And in expectation of Ibis happy turn in his career, 
the ready-made theory of life and work ere.it cd by his father, 
the theory of bribery and dishonest dealing, having failed to 
lind its chief and worthy outlet in the provinces, was applied by 
him to all the trivial details of his paltry existence in Petersburg 
and, for lack of any official application, crept into his relations 
with his friends. 

He was a bribe-taker at heart, on principle, and not having 
any official business with people, he contrived to take bribes 
from his colleagues and frien L t goodness only knows for what 
services; lie forced them either by bullying or cunning to enter- 
tain him whenever and wherever they could ; he demanded to be 
treated with undeserved respect and constantly found fault w r ith 
everybody. He was never ashamed of his threadbare clothes, 
but ho could not help being worried if in the course of the day 
he could not look forward to an enormous dinner with a proper 
quantity of wines and spirits. 

That w r as whv among his friends he played the part of a big 
watchdog, which barks at everybody and allows no one to stir, 
but at the same time catches a piece of meat in the air, from 
whatever direction it may come. 

Such were Oblomov’s two most assiduous visitors. Why did 
these two Russian proletarians come to him? They knew very 
well why: to cat, to drink, to smoke ^)od cigars. They found a 
warm and comfortable place of refuge a£*his flat and met always 
with the same, if not cordial, then indifferent, reception. 
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But why did Oblomov let them come? That he could hardly 
tell himself. Quite possibly it was for the same reason that even 
to this day, in our remote Oblomovkas, every well-to-do house 
is crowded with the same sort of men and women, penniless, 
without a trade, with no abilities for any productive work, but 
with hungry mouths and almost always of some rank and stand- 
ing. 

There arc still sybarites who need sueli accessories to life: 
they are bored without superfluous people. Who would hand 
them the snuff-box they had mislaid or pick up their handkerchief 
from the floor? To whom complain ot their headache and from 
whom expect sympathy as a light, or tell a bad dream arid de- 
mand an interpretation of il? Who would read a book tc them 
at bedtime and help them go to sleep? And sometimes such a 
proletarian would be sent to the neaiest town on an errand or 
put to help m the household they could not be expected to 
bother with such tasks themselves, could they ? 

Tarantyev made a lot of noise and got Oblomov out of his 
immobility and boredom. lie shouted, argued, and formed a 
sort of one-man show, making it unneet vsary for his la/y host 
to speak or act. Into the room where sleep and peace reigned, 
Tarantycv brought life and mou'inent and sometimes news 
from the outsi ie w orld. Oblomov could listen and look, without 
lifting a finger, at something that was alive, moving and talk- 
ing m front of him. Besides, he was still simple-minded enough 
to believe that Tarantycv could really give him some good piece 
of advice. 

Oblomov put up with Alexey ev\ visits for another, no less 
important, reason. If he wanted to live in his own way that is 
to say', lie without utlenng a word, doze or pace the room - 
Alexeycv did not seem to lie there at all; he, too, was silent, 
dozed ot pretended to read a hook, or looked lazily at the pic- 
tures and kniek- knacks, yawning till tears came into his eyes, 
lie could go on like that for three days on end. If, on the other 
hand, Oblomov tired of being by himself and felt the need for 
expressing his thoughts, for talking, reading, arguing, showing 
emotion - he had always at his side an obedient and ready 
listener who shared with equal willingness his silence, his con- 
versation, his excitement, and his trend of thoughts, whatever 
it might be. 

Other v isitors came sa’dom and only for a short time, as the 
first three visitors hart done; with all of them he was getting 
more and more out of touch. Sometimes Oblomov was inteT- 
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ested m some piece of news, in a conversation lasting about five 
minutes, then, Ins curiosity satisfied, he f< 11 silent. But they had 
to be entertained m linn they expected him to take part in 
wlnt mt crested them Thc\ enjoyed being among a crowd ot 
people , every one of them understood life in his own way, not 
as (>blomo\ understood it, md the v kept dragging him into U. 
he resented it all, disliked il, and was mtagomzed by it 

The r w is one m m only whom he w is loud oi , In , too, gave 
him no pcatt lit liked the Dttst news and society, and ltarn- 
m f and life is a whole, but, somehow, more deeply and sin- 
ce icl\ and though Oblomov w is kind lo everyone , he loved 
only him end trusted him alone perhaps bee uisc they were 
lm)u<.«hf up edue ited md hid lived together This mm wis 
Aneirey Karlovich Stub lie wisawav, but Oblomov was ex- 
pecting him back any moment 
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‘Mohninc old man s ud Puintw ihruptly holding out a 
lm suit hand to Oblomov Why are you lying like a log at this 
hour r 

Don I come nt u don t eoim nt it, you re sti uglit Irom the 
cold stiee t suet Oblomov, * ovenug litinse It up with l btinket 
‘Koodloid trom the c old stiee t f faiantycv loaied ‘Them, 
t it ( my hind it I give it te oil* It II soon be twelve o clock 
and lie s still lounging about ? 

lie was gem g to diag Oblomov iioni the bed, but Oblomov 
ioiest died him by putting his tect quictiy on the tiooi and get- 
ting into both his slippers it oiuc 

'I was just about to ge l up myself he said, \ iwmng 
‘I know how vou get up T \ouTl hue Dm there till dinner. 
Hey, there, /ikhar’ When tie you, \ on old fool > Help youi 
in ister to dress md be quiek about it ’ ’ 

‘You’d betlei get a Z ikhar ol your own fust >ir, and then 
start calling hint names* sue! Zakh ir coming into the room 
and looking spiti fully at T u mtyev LoJv it the mess you’ve 
made on the tiooi -jusl like a hawker, lie leldtd 

‘No baekehat from vou, my Dd, said T irantvev , lifting his 
loot to kic k Zakhar as he walke d pastjum , but Z ikhar stopped, 
turned round, and scowled 

‘Just try to touch me he wheezed furiously k What do you 
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think you’re doing? I’ll go back,’ lie said, walking back to the 
door. 

‘Good heavens, Tarantyev, what a cantankerous fellow j'ou 
are! Why can’t you leave him alone?’ said Oblomov. ‘Give me 
my clothes, Zakhar.’ 

Zakhar came back and, Jo< king askance at Taranlycv, darted 
past him. 

Leaning on Zakhar, Oblomov reluctantly rose from his bed 
like a man who was \crv tired and as reluctantly walked to an 
arm-chair, sank into it, and sat still. Zakhar took the pomatum, 
a comb and brushes from a small table, greased Oblomov’s hair, 
parted it, and then brushed it. 

"Will you wash now, sir?’ lie asked. 1 

‘I'll wait a little,' Oblomov replied. ‘You can go now.’ 

‘Oh, v ou'ic here too, sue >ou?' Tarantyev said suddenly to 
Alexeyev while Zakhar was brushing Oblomo\’s hair. "I never 
saw' > mi. Why are } on here? What a sw ine that relative of yours 
is! I've been meaning to tell you 

‘What relative? I have no relative,’ Alexeyev said timidly, 
staring in surprise at Tarantyev. 

‘Why, that fellow what do you call him? The fellow who’s 
in the Civil Seiviee Afanasyev. You don't mean to say he’s no 
relative of yoi in? Of course lie is!’ 

‘But I’m not Afanasyev - I’m Alexeyev,’ said Alexeyev. ‘I 
have no relatives.’ 

‘ Wimt do you mean - no lolathe? Why, lie's just as poor a 
Sf Cciinen sis you are and bis name's also Vassily Nikolayevich.’ 

‘ l swear lie's no relation of mine. My name is Ivan Alexevich.’ 

"Makes no difference, lie looks like vou. But he's a sw r ine. 
You tell him so when you see him.’ 

‘I don’t know him,' said Alexeyev, opening his snuff-box. 
‘Never seen him.’ 

‘Let’s have a pinch of your snuff,’ said Tarantyev. ‘Why, 
yours is ordinary snuff, not French! Yes, so it is,’ he said, taking 
a pinch. ‘Why isn’t it French?' he added sternly. "I’ve never 
met a swine like that relative of yours,’ lie went on. ‘1 borrowed 
fifty roubles from liim about two years ago. Fifty roubles ~ not 
such a big sum, is it? You might have expected him to forget it. 
But not at all - he remembered. A month later he began pester- 
ing me, asking me every time lie met me: ‘*What about that 
loan?” 1 got sick and tiiped of the sight of him. And as if that 
wasn't enough, he barbed into my office yesterday. “I expect,” 
he said, ""you’ve got your salary to-day and can repay me now.” 
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My salary, indeed ! I told him off properly in front of everybody 
and he was glad to get out, 1 can tell you. “ I'm a poor man,” he 
said, “I need the money!” As if I didn't need it! Who does he 
take me for? A rich man, to give him fifty roubles every time he 
asks for it? Lei’s have a cigar, old man!’ 

‘You’ll find the cigars in the box there ’ replied Oblomov, 
pointing to a bookcase. 

lie w r as sitting pensively in the arm-chair in his customary 
picturesquely lazy pose, not noticing what was happening round 
fun> or listening to what was being said. Jle was examining his 
small white hands and stroking them lovingly. 

"1 say, they're still the same!' Tarantyev observed sternly, 
taking*out a cigar and looking at Oblomov. 

* Yes, they're the same,’ Oblomov replied absent mindodly. 

‘But didn't I tell you to buy the others - foreign ones? So 
that's how you remember what is said to you! Mind you get 
some by next Saturday or you won't see me here for a long time, 
Good Lord, whal horrible stuff !' he went on, light mg a cigar, 
and lelting out one cloud of smoke into the room, he inhaled 
another. ‘C'an'l smoke it.’ 

‘You’ve come early in day, Tarantyev.’ said Oblomov, 
yawning. 

‘Why? You're not getting tired of me, are you?’ 

‘No, T just mentioned it. You usually come in time for dinner, 
and now it's only just gone twelve.’ 

*I've come earlier on purpose to find out what there is for 
dinner. Your food is so awful at a rule that 1 thought I’d better 
find out what you've ordered for to-day.’ 

‘You’d better ask in the kitchen,' said Oblomov. 

Tarantyev wont out. 

‘Good hea\ens!’ he said, returning. ‘Beef and veal! The 
trouble with you, old man, is that you don’t know how to live ~ 
a landowner, forsooth! What sort of a gentleman are you? You 
look like a shopkeeper - you’ve no idea how to treat a friend! 
Have you bought any Madeira at least?’ 

‘Don’t know, you’d better ask Zakhar,’ said Oblomov, 
hardly listening to him. '1 expect they n ust have some wine 
there.’ 

‘You mean the same wine as before - from the German? 
Really, my dear fellow, you ought to buy some in the English 
shop.’ 

‘Oh, it’ll have to do,’ said Oblomov. ‘Don’t want to s md out 
for it.’ 
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‘But look here, give me the money and HI fetch it. I have to 
go past the shop anyway. I’ve still to make another call.’ 

Oblomov rummaged in the drawer and produced a red ten- 
rouble note. 

‘Madeira co«ts seven roubles, and this is ten,’ said Oblomov. 

‘Let's have it all. Don't be ifraid they'll give me the change 
at the shop.’ 

lie snatched the note fiom Oblomov’s hand and quickly hid 
it m his pocket. 

"Well,' said Taranlyev, putting on Ins hat. ‘I'll be back by 
live o’clock. 1 ha\e a call to make: I've been promised a job m 
a spirits depot and they asked me to look in. By l he wav, my 
dear fellow, won't vow lure a carriage to go to Yckatf imhof 
to-day? You iiu»ht lake me with }ou.’ 

Oblomov' shook his head. 

‘Why not? Aie you too la/v, or do you grudge the money ! 
Oil, you sluggard!' lie said. ‘Well, good-bye tor the present.’ 

‘Wait, Tarantvev,' Oblomov interrupted him. ‘ I want to ask 
\ our adv ice.' 

‘ What is it i ( ome on, out w i tli it ! I'm in a hur iy.’ 

‘Well, two misfortunes have belallen me, all at once. I have 
to move ...’ 

‘Serves you rigid. Why don’t voupayynm rcnlV’said Taiant- 
y ev, turning to go. 

‘Good Lord, no! I always pay m advance. No, they're going 
to convert this Hal. Wait a moment. Y\ lie* re are you oil to? Toll 
me what I am to do. They msh me. They want me to move 
within a week.’ 

‘What sort of advice do you expect me to give you? You 
needn’t imagine 

‘I don't imagine any thing,' said Oblomov. ‘Don't shout. Bel- 
ter think what 1 am to do. You’re a practical man — ’ 

But Tarantvev was no longci listening to him. lie was think- 
ing of something. 

‘Well,’ he said, taking olf Ins hat and sitting down. ‘All right, 
yon may thank me and order champagne for dinner. Your busi- 
ness is settled.’ 

‘What do you mean.'’' asked Oblomov. 

‘Will there be champagne?’ 

‘Perhaps, if your advice is worth it.’ 

‘Aye, but you're not worth the advice. You don’t imagine I'll 
give you advice for nothing, do y r ou? There, you can ask him, 1 
he added, pointing to Alexeycv, ’ or his relative.’ 
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‘All right, all riglil, toll me,’ Oblomov bogged. 

‘Now, listen: you must move to-morrow.’ 

‘Good Lord, what an idea! I knew that myself.’ 

‘Wait, don't interrupt,’ Tarantyev shouted. ‘To-morrow you 
will move to the Hat of a good 1‘riend of mine in Vyborg.' 

‘What nonsense is that ! Vyborg! Why, they say wolvo* roam 
the streets there in winter!’ 

‘Oh, well, l hey do come there sometimes from the islands, 
but what has l hat got to do wilh you?’ 

Hut il’s sueh a dull place a wildcnu ^.s, no one lives there.’ 

‘Nonsense! A good friend of mine In os tlieie. She has a house 
of her own with big kitchen gardens. She i*. a gentlewoman, a 
wido^f with two children, lb r unmarried brother lives with her. 
He’s a clever fellow, not like tlmt chap in ya i corner there,’ 
he said, pointing lo Ale\eye\. ‘lie's a damn Mglit moio intelli- 
gent than y on or I,' 

M\liat has that got Lo do with me?' Oblomov said im- 
patuntK, ‘I'm not going to move I here.’ 

‘ c shall sre about that. No sir. it you ask for iny adMce, 
you ha\t to do as 1 tell you 1 

‘I’m not going there, ' Oblomov said (irmly. 

•To hell with you, then,' replied Tarantyev, and, pulling his 
hat o\ei Ins eyes, walked lo the door. 

"You tunny fellow,' Taranlyo said, coming back. ‘Do you 
find it so pleasant beie?’ 

‘Pleasant? Why it's so near to everything,' Oblomov said. 
‘To the shops, the theatre, nij friends *t's the centre of the 
city, everything ’ 

‘Wha-at?* Tarantyev interrupted him. ’And how long is it 
since you went out? Tell me tlmt. Itow b»ng is it since you went 
to a theatre? Who are the b iends you vital ? Why' the hell do you 
want to live m the centre of the eit \ , pray?’ 

‘What do you mean, why? For lots of reasons.’ 

‘You see, von don’t know yourself. Hut there why , think of 
it: you’ll live m the house of a gentlewoman, a good fncnd of 
mine, in peace and quiet. No one to disturb you - no noise, clean 
and tidy\ Why, you live here just as at mi inn - you, a gentle- 
man, a landowner! But there everything is clean and quiet, and 
there’s always someone to talk to if you’re bored. Except me, no 
ora 1 will come lo visit you there. Two children play' about with 
them to your heart’s content. What#nore do you want? And 
think what you will save! What do you pay here?’ 

‘Fifteen hundred.’ 
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‘Well, there you’d pay a thousand for almost a whole house! 
And such lovely bright rooms! She’s long been wanting a quiet, 
tidy lodger - so there you are!’ 

Oblomov shook his head absent-mindedly. 

‘Nonsense, you’llinove all right!’ said Tarantycv. Must con- 
sider: it’ll cost you half of what you’re spending here: you'll 
save five hundred in rent alone. Your food will be twice as good 
and as clean; your cook and Zakhar won’t be able to steal — 1 
A growl was heard from the entrance hall. 

and there’ll be more order too,' Tarantycv went on. 4 Why, 
it’s dreadful to sit down to dinner al your place now. You want 
the pepper ~ it isn't l here; vinegar - they've forgotten to buy 
any, the knives iia\e not been cleaned; you say you keep losing 
your linen ~ du^t everywhere - it's disgusting! Anri there a 
woman will be keeping house - neither you, nor that fool 
Zakhar - ’ 

The growling in the entrance hall grew louder. 

that old dog won't have to bother about anything,’ Tarant- 
yev went on. ‘You will be pro\ ided with board and lodgings. 
Why hesitate? Move and that's the end of it.' 

Mlut how could 1 for no rhyme or reason - suddenly mo\e 
to Vyborg?’ 

‘What's the use of talking to von?' Tarantycv said, wiping 
the perspiration from his face. ‘It's summer time now: why, it’s 
as good as li\ ing in a country house. Why rot here in Goroklio- 
vaya Street? There* you would have the He/barodkin Gardens, 
Okhta is next door, the Neva within a few yards, your own 
kitchen garden - no dust, no stulTiness! Why waste time 
thinking? I'll nip over to her now before dinner - you’ll let me 

have the cab fares - and to-morrow you can move ’ 

‘What a man!’ said Oblomov. ‘Suddenly he gets a crazy idea 
into his head and I June to move to Vyborg. I mean, it’s not 
difficult to think of such a plan. No, sir, you'd better think of 
something that would make it possible for me to stay here. I’ve 
lived here for eight years and l don't want to change.’ 

‘It’s settled: you’re going to move. I’ll go and see my friend 
at once and call about my job another time.’ 

lie was about to go, but Oblomov stopped him. 

‘Wait, wail! Where are you off to? I've a much more impor- 
tant business to settle. Have a look at the letter I’\e received 
from my bailiff and tejl file what to do about it,’ 

‘Dear me, you arc a queer fish and no mistake,’ Tarantycv re- 
plied. ‘You can’t do anything hy yourself. It’s always I who 
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have to do things for you. Of what use is a man like you? But, 
then, you’re not a man: you’re just a stuffed dummy.’ 

‘Where's that letter? Zakhar, Zakhar! He’s put it away some- 
where again!’ Oblomov said. 

‘Here’s the bailiff’s letter,’ said Aleveyov, picking up the 
crumpled letter. 

‘Yes, here it is,’ Oblomov repeated and began to read it aloud. 

4 What do you say ?’ lie asked when he had finished leading the 
litter. ‘What am I to do? Droughts, arrears - ’ 

You're hopeless hopeless!’ said Tarmtyev, 

‘Bui why am 1 hopeless?' 

‘W hy, aren't you hopeless?’ 

‘Wrll, if 1 am, tell me wh.it to do.’ 

‘And what will I gel out of it v ’ 

‘I've piomised you champagne what more do you want?’ 

‘Champagne was for finding you a flat. Why, I'\e done you a 
favour, and you don’t appreciate it you argue about it you’re 
ungrateful. Well, trv and find a Hat b\ \ouisilf! And what 
a flat ! The main thing is you’ll have absolute pcaee, just as if 
you were living at your own sister's. Two children, an un- 
inaincd brothei, I shall be calling every day - ’ 

‘All right, all right.’ Oblomov' interrupted ‘You'd better tell 
me now what 1 am 1o do about the bailiff.' 

‘ No, sir. not unless y ou add beer for dinner. I'll tell you then.’ 

‘lie wants beer now ! Haven’t you bad enough - 

‘Good-bye, then,’ said Tarantyev, again putting on his hat. 

‘Good heavens! here the htuPlf writes that my income will be 
two thousand less, and he wants beer, too! AH right, buy .some 
beer.’ 

‘Let’s have some more money,' said ’larantyev. 

‘But what about the change from the ten-rouble note?’ 

‘And what about the cab fares to Vyborg?’ 

Oblomov took out another rouble and thrust it into his hand 
crossly. 

‘Your bailiff is a rogue t hat’s what I think,’ Tarantyev 
began, putting the rouble in his pocket, ‘and you stand there 
with your mouth open and believe bin You see the sort of 
tall story he tells you! Drought, had haivest, arrears, run- 
away peasants it’s all a pack of lies ! I’ve heard that in our dis- 
trict, on the Sliumilov estate, the harvest last year was so good 
that they paid off all their debts. Aru^Sbuinilov is only thirty- 
five miles from you: why have n’t the crofis there been burnt up? 
Then there is something else he has invented - arrears! But 



what was he doing? Why did he neglect them? Why should 
there be arrears? Is there no work to be had in our district - no 
market for a peasant's produce? Why, the thief I’d teach him 
a lesson! And 1 daresay the peasants ran away because he got 
some money from them and I hen let them go, and he never com- 
plained to the police at all.’ 

‘I don't believe it,’ said Oblomov. 4 Why, he actually quotes 
the police inspector's answer in the letter and so authentically, 
too.’ 

‘Oil, you simpleton! You don't know anything. \I1 rogues 
write authenticate take my word foi it. Hue, lor instance, ’ lie 
went on. pointing to Ale\t\ev, 'sits an honest fellow who won't 
hurt a fly well, will he wuU an authentic letter:* Nrv(<\ Hut 
his relation, though a rogu< and a swine, will. And you won't 
write such a lcltfr. eithei. Yout bailiff therefore is a rascal just 
because he has wilt ten sucli a chver and authentic-sounding 
letter. You see how carefully Ik chose his words: “to send them 
baek to lltur place of domicile.” ’ 

‘What am 1 to do with linn?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Sack him at once.’ 

‘Hut whom shall 1 appoint in his place? What do I ktiowahouf 
the peasants? Another on* might lie worse 1 luiv< n't been there 
for twelve years.’ 

’Go to your estate y outsell : lhat must be done Spend the 
summer thi re and m the autumn come straight to the new flat. 
I’ll see that it’s all read\ lor you.' 

‘Move to a new flat go to the count ly and all by mysrlf ! 
What desperate measures you suggest !' Oblomov said, looking 
displeased. 'Nothing about avoiding evlumes and suggesting 
some soit of compromise.’ 

‘Well, my dear fellow, you're as good as done for. Why, m 
your place I’d have mortgaged the estate long ago and bought 
another or a house here in a good residential part of the town; 
that's a damn sight bell* r Ilian that country place of yours. And 
then I'd have mortgaged the house and bought another. Let me 
have your estate and I'd soon make them sit up.’ 

‘Slop boasting and think of something so that I need not 
leave this flat or go to the country and so that everything should 
be settled satisfactorily Oblomov remarked. 

‘13ul will you ever do anything?’ said Tarantyev. ‘Have a 
good look at yourself, \yiiy, you’re not good for anything. Of 
what use are you to vdur count ly? You can’t even go to your 
estate!’ 
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4 It's a bit too soon for me to go there/ replied Oblomov. ‘I 
must first finish my plan of the changes I intend to introduce 
on my estate. ... Hut, look here, Tarantycv/ Oblomov said 
suddenly, 4 why shouldn’t >ou go instead? You know what the 
business is and you have a pretty good idea what the country- 
side is like m those parts - I would pa> \mir expenses - - ’ 

4 I’m not your manager, am I?' Tarantycv said haughtily. 
‘Besides, I’ve lost the knack of dealing with peasants.’ 

‘What am I to do?’ said Oblomov, pensively. “Pm hanged if 
I know.’ 

‘Well, write to the police inspector. Ask him if the bailiff has 
spoken to him about runaway peasants/ Tarantycv advised, 
‘and #sk him to \ isit \ our estates too; then write to the Gover- 
nor to order the police inspector to report on the bailiff's con- 
duct. “\\ ill sour Kxeclleney he so good as to take a fatherly in- 
terest in me and cast a merciful eye upon the terrible and in- 
evitable misfoilune Unit threatens to o\erwhclm me as a result 
of my bailifl \ outrageous behaviour and the utter ruin which is 
hound to overtake me together with my wife and twelve little 
children who will he left unprovided for and starving” - 

Oblomov laughed. 

* W'heie am I to get so many children if 1 am asked 1o pro- 
duct* tin m?’ he said. 

‘Nonsense, man! Write: “Twelve children”. No one will pay 
any attention to it and no one will make inquiries, but it wall 
sound ‘‘authentic”. The Governor will pass on the letter to his 
secretary, and you will wnte t tin seeretaiv at Die* same time - 
with an enclosure, of course and he will give the necessary 
order. And ask yom neighbours, too; whom have you got 
there?’ 

‘l)obrv niri lives near/ said Oblomov. 1 used to sec bun often 
here; he is in the country now/ 

4 Well, write to him, too. Ask him nicely: 4 You will be doing 
me a great favour and oblige me as a Christian, a neighbour, 
and a friend.” And add some Petersburg pres* nt to the letter - 
a box of cigars, for in dance. That is what you should do, but 
y ou don’t seem to have any sense at a.l. You’re hopeless! I’d 
have made that bailitf sit up; I d have snown him! When does 
the post go?’ 

‘The day after to-morrow/ said Oblomov. 

‘Very well. Sit down and write at once/ 

4 lhit if it’s the day after to-morrc*v, why should l write 
now?’ Oblomov remarked. ‘To-morrow will do. And, look here, 
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old man,’ he added. ‘You may as well crtfwn your “act of 
charily”, and I will add a fish or some bird for dinner.’ 

‘What now?’ 

‘Sit down and write * it won’t take you long to scribble three 
letters. You put everything so “authentically”,’ he added, try- 
ing to conceal a smile, ‘and Alexcycv could copy it out.’ 

‘Good Lord, how do you like that!' Tarantyev replied. ‘Me 
write your letters? I haven’t written anything at the oflicc for 
the last two days: the moment I sit down, my left eye begins to 
run. Must have caught a chill in it, and my head, too, begins 
to swim if 1 bend down. You’re lazy, my dear fellow, lazy. Hope- 
less, hopeless . . 

‘Oh, it' only Andrey would hurry up and come!’ said (Oblo- 
mov. ‘lle’d put everything straight f * 

‘Some good Safnanlan you’ve found, T must say !’ Tarantyev 
interrupted. ‘A damned German a eraftv rascal!’ 

Tarantyev had a sort of instinctive aversion to foreigners. To 
him a Frenchman, a German, or an Englishman were synonym- 
ous with swindler, impostor, rogue, or bandit. lie made no dis- 
tinction between nations: they were all alike in Ins eyes. 

‘Look here, Tarantyev,’ Oblomov said sternly, ‘I’d be glad if 
you would control your language, especially when speaking of 
an intimate friend of mine. ...’ 

‘An intimate friend!’ Tarantyev replied with hatred. ‘What 
sort of connexion is lie of yours? A German - we all know what 
that is.’ 

‘He’s closer than any relat ion I was brought up with him and 
we were educated together, and 1 shan’t allow any imperti- 
nence — 1 

Tarantyev lurried purple wit 1 1 rage. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘if you prefer the German to me, I shan’t set 
foot in your house again,’ 

lie put on his hat and walked to the door. Oblomov at once 
felt sorry. 

‘You ought to respect him as my friend and speak more care- 
fully about him that is all I ask,’ he said. ‘It isn't much of a 
favour, is it?’ 

‘To respect a German?’ Tarantyev said with the utmost con- 
tempt. ‘Why should I?’ 

‘Hut I’ve just told you - if for nothing else then because w r c 
grew up and went to the^same school together.’ 

‘What does that matter? We all go to school w r ith someone or 
other!’ 
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‘Well, if he’d bten here,’ said Oblomov, ‘he’d long ago have 
solved my problems without asking for beer or champagne.’ 

‘Ah, so you blame me, do you? Well, to hell with you and 
with your beer and champagne! Here, take back your money! 
Where did I put it? Can't remember what I did with the damned 
note ! ’ 

He pulled out a greasy scrap of paper covered with writing. 

‘No, that's not it !’ ho said. ‘ Whete did I put it?’ 

He rummaged in his pockets. 

‘ Don't bother to look for it,' said Oblomov. ‘I’m not blaming 
you, but merely ask you to speak with more respect of a man 
who is a close fi iend of mine and who lias done so much for me.* 

‘So* much!’ Tarantyev said spitefully. ‘You wait, he'll do 
even more for you - you do as he says!' 

‘Why do you say this to me?’ asked Oblonfov. 

‘I'm saying this so that you should know when that German 
of yoius robs jou of your last penny what it means to give up a 
neighbour of \ours, a t rue Russian lor souk* 1 ramp - 

‘Listen. Tarantyev - ' Oblomov began. 

‘I’m not going to listen. I’ve listened enough, you've given 
me enough trouble as it is. God knows the insults I’ve had to 
bear 1 suppose m Germany his father was starving and he 
comes here and turns up lus nose at us!’ 

‘Leave the dead alone! How is his father to blame?’ 

‘They are both to blame: father and son,’ Tarantyev said 
gloomily with a wave of his hand. ‘ It' 4 * not for nothing my father 
warned me to bcwaie oi the (a mans - and he knew all sorts of 
people in Jus time!’ 

‘Hut what have you against Ins father, pi ay ?’ asked Oblo- 
mov, 

‘What I have against him is that he came to our piovinee 
in September with nothing but the clothes he had on and then 
left a fortune to his son what de/es that mean?’ 

‘He only left his son some forty thousand roubles. Some of it 
was his wife’s dowry and he made the rest by givmg lessons and 
managing an estate: he received a good salary. You must admit 
Ihe father didn't do anything wrong. No « *hat about the son? 
What wrong has lie don< ?’ 

‘A nice fellow! All of a sudden he makes three hundred thou- 
sand out of his father’s forty and then becomes a Court Council- 
lor, a man of learning and now he is j^way irav elling 1 The rogue 
has a finger in every pie! Would a good Russian, a real Russian* 
do all that? A Russian would choose one thing, and that, loo, 
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without rush or hurry, in his own good time, and carry on 
somehow or other but this one - Good Lord! If lie\l become 
a Go\ eminent contractor, then at least one could understand 
how he had grown rich, but he did nothing of the kind - just got 
rich by some knavery ! Theie’s eerlamly something wrong I here! 
I’d prosecute a fellow like tl at! And now lie’s knocking ahoul 
goodness knows wheie!' Tamil lye v went on. ‘What does he go 
knocking about m foreign parts for?’ 

‘He wants to study, to see cut) thing, to know!' 

’To study! Hasn’t he been taught enough 7 What does he 
want to learn 9 lie's telling you Ik^, don't behoAt lum: he de- 
ceives you to vour l.iee like a small child Ho grown-up people 
study anything? Hear what he sa\s! Would a Court Coiyieillui 
want to stride ? You studied at school, but art* you studying 
now? And doesW,’ Taiant>c\ pointed to Ale\c\ev, ‘study'* 
Dors that nlatise of bis study? Can you think of any demit 
man who is studs mg i l)o \ on imagine lit is sitting m a Gei man 
school and doing his lessons v Rubbish f I’\c heard he s gone to 
look at some mat hint and oidci on«* like il I suppose i( is a 
press for printing Russian tdoik ) ! I'd pul him in jail Some soi t 
tif shares - - Oh, these shares they make me sick!’ 

Oblomov burst out laughing 

‘What are you laughing at/’ said Tarunt\c\. ‘Isn’t it tine 
what 1 say?' 

‘Let’s drop the subject,’ Oblomov interrupted lum. ‘You'd 
better go about your business, anti I'll write the letltis with 
Alexey ev anti ti} to put down my plan on paper as quickly as 
possible - may as well do it all at once.’ 

Tarantyev went out, but came back immediately. 

‘I’ve quite forgotten! be began, not at all as brusquely as 
before. ‘I came to you on business this morning. I am invited 
to a wedding to-morrow: Rokotov is getting rimmed. Lend 
me vour frock-coat, old man. Mine, you can see. is rathci 
shabby.' 

‘Hut,’ said Oblomo\ , frowning at this new demand, ‘how can 
I? My coat won’t fit you.* 

‘It wall, of course it will!’ Taruntyev interrupted. ‘You re- 
member I tried it on once: it might have been made for me! 
Zakhar! Zakhar! Come here, you old brute!’ 

Zakhar growled like a bear, blit did not come. 

‘Call him, old man,’ T^rantyev pleaded. ‘What a funny chap 
he is ! * c ' 

‘Zakhar!’ Oblomov called. 
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‘Oh, the devil take you!’ Zakhar could be hoard saying from 
his room as he jumped ofF the stove. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ lie asked, addressing Tarantyev. 

‘Fetch my black frock-coat," Oblomov ordered. ‘Mr Tarant- 
vcv wants to see if jt fits him: he has to go to a nodding to- 
morrow." 

‘I won't bring the coat, sir,' Zakhar said hrndy. 

‘lion dare \ou, when \our master orders vou to?' Tnrantyev 
shouted. ‘VMi\ don't \ou send him to the house of correction, 
old man?" 

‘That would be a iyce thing to do: send an old man to the 
house of conection !' said Oblomov. ‘Don't be obstinate, Zak- 
har, laing l I k* coat.' 

‘I won't!’ Zakhar answered coldly. ‘Let him first return your 
waistcoat and shirt : lie’s had them for fi\e uroliths. Ib* borrow- 
ed them to go to a birthda\ party and we've never seen than 
since. A \cl\'‘t wncdconl, too, and .1 line cambric shirt: cost 
l\vcnty-fi\c rouble-.. 1 won't give turn the coat.' 

‘ Well, good-ln e and 1o JiHI w ith both ot y 011 !' Tarantyev said 
angrily , tin mng to go and shaking Ins fist at Zakliai . * Keinembci , 
old man. I'll lake the Hal lor y< 11 do you hear?’ he added. 

‘All right, all right,’ Oblomov said impatiently, just to get rid 
of him. 

‘ \nd you write uh.tt I told \ou,’ Tarantvev went on, ‘and 
don’t forget to tell the Governor that 5011 have twelve little 
children. \nd, mind, the soup is to be on the table at live sharp. 
\\ by ha\cn't vou ordeied a pi ?’ 

Hut Oblomov did not reply, he had not been listening and, 
closing his eyes, was thinking of something else. 

With Tarantyev \ departure a dead silence reigned in the 
room for about ten minutes. Oblomov was wouied by the 
bailiff’s letter and the prospect of moving to another fiat, and 
partly tired b\ Tarant>e\'s loud Shatter. At last he sighed. 

‘ Whv don't you write ?’ Alexeyov asked quietly. ‘ I'll sharpen 
a pen for you.’ 

•l)o, and then please go away,’ said Oblomov, i’ll do it my- 
self and you can copy it out after dinner.' 

‘Very good, sir,’ Alex^yev replied. ‘I was afraid I might lie 
disturbing you. I’ll go now and tell them not to expect you in 
Yekaterinliol'. Good-b>e, Mr Oblomov.’ 

llut Oblomov was not listening to ^im ; he almost lay down 
in the arm-chair, with his fcit tucked ifhder him, looking very 
dispirited, lost in thought or perhaps dozing. 
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Oblomov, a gentleman by birth and a collegiate secretary by 
rank, had lived in Petersbi rg without a break for the last 
twelve years. 

At hr->t, while Ins parents were still alive, he had lived more 
modestly, occupying two 100 ms, and was satisfied with the ser- 
vices of Zakhar, whom lie had brought with him from the coun- 
try ; but after the death of ins father and jnother h * b< came the 
sole owner of 850 serfs, whom he had inherited in one of the re- 
mote provinces almost on the borders of \sm. Instead ofo5,000 
he had received from 7,000 1o 10,000 roubles a >eui, and it was 
then that the nianner ot his life became dillennt and much 
grander. lie took a bigger flat, addl'd a cook to his domestic 
staff, ami even kept a carnage and pair, lie was still joung 
then, and while it could not he said that lie* wa*> li\c*lv, he was 
at all events In ( lier than now; he was still full of all sorts of 
aspirations, still hoped for something, and expected a great deal 
from the future and from himself ; lie w T as still preparing himself 
for a carter, for the part lie was going to play in life, and, above 
all, of coui^e for the* Civil Service, which was the mam reason 
for his arrival m Petcrsbuig. loiter he also thought of the part 
lie was going to play in society; finally, in flu* distant future, at 
the turning point of youth and mat ure age, the thought of family 
happiness filled his imagination with agreeable expectations. 

Hut days and >e*ars passed - the soft down on his chin turned 
into a tough, stubbly growth, bis e\es lost their biigbtness, his 
waist expanded, his hair had begun to thin out relentlessly, he 
tinned thirty, and he had not advanced a ste»p, but was still 
standing on the threshold of his career, just where he had been 
ten years before. Yet be wasMill hoping to start his life, lie was 
still tiacing m his mind the pattern of bis future, but with every 
year that passed Ik* hael to change and rub out something in 
that pattern. 

In his opinion, life was divided into two halves: one consisted 
of work and boredom - those words were synonymous for him - 
and the other of rest and quiet enjoyment. Tins was why his 
chief pursuit in life - his career as a civil servant proved to he 
an unpleasant surprise tedium from the outset. 

Brought up in the wilds of the country, amid the gentle anel 
kindly manners and customs of his native province, and passing 
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for twenty years from the embraces of his parents to those of his 
friends and relations, lie had become so imbued with the idea 
of family life, that his career in the Civil Service appeared to 
him as a sort of family occupat ion, such as, for instance, the un- 
hurried writing down of income and expenditure in a no l e-book, 
which his father used to do. lie thought lh.it the civil servant'* 
employed in one department were one big, happy family, unre- 
mittingly concerned about one another’s peace and pleasure; 
that going to the oilier was not h> any means a duty that 
lmi'i be performed day in and day out, and that rainy weather, 
heat, or a mere disinclination could alwa\s be given as a legiti- 
mate and suflieient exeu>e for not going to the other. One can 
easily •imagine his disappointment when he discovered that 
nothing short of an earthquake could prevent a civil servant 
who was in good health from turning up at his other, and unfor- 
tunately there were no earthquakes in Petersburg; to be tnire, 
a Hood could also sc rvc as an excuse, but even floods wore rare 
occurrences. Oblomov grew still mute worried when documents 
inscribed ‘Important’ and ‘Very Important’ began to Hash 
before his eyes, when he was a iked to make various inquiries, 
extracts from olhcial documents, look through papers, write re- 
ports two inches thick, which were called, as though in jest, 
votes, and, what was even worse, everything had to be done in 
a hurry -everyone seemed to he rushing about without stop- 
ping to take breath ; as soon as one ease was finished, they threw 
themselves furiously upon another, as though that was the only 
thing that mattered, and when they had finished that, they 
forgot it and pounced upon a third and so it went on and on ! 
Twice he had been roused at night and m ulc to write ‘notes’ ; a 
few times he was dragged out by a courier from visits to friends 
- always because of those notes. All this appalled him and bored 
him terribly. - Hut when am I going to live? When am 1 to live?’ 
he kept repeating. * 

lie had heard at home that Ihc head of a department was a 
father to his subordinates and had therefore formed a most 
fanciful and hornelv idea of such a person. He imagined him to 
be something like a second father whose o» ly concern w r as to re- 
ward his subordinates whether they deserved it or not, and to 
provide not only for their needs but also for their pleasures. Ob- 
lomov had thought that a superior was so eager to put himself 
in the place of his subordinate that lie* would inquire carefully 
how lie had slept, why he was bleary -eyed, and whetner he 
had a headache. But he was bitterly disappointed on his very 
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first day at the office. With the arrival of the head of the depart- 
ment the office was in a turmoil ; they began rushing about, they 
looked harassed, they ran into one another, some pulling their 
uniforms straight for fear that they were not tidy enough to 
appear before their chief. This happened, as Oblomov observed 
afterwards, because certain heads of departments were apt to 
regard the stupidly frightened face of a subordinate rushing out 
to meet them as a sign not only of his respect for them, hut also 
of his zeal and somet imes of his ability for the service. Oblomov 
had no need to he afraid of his chief, a kindly and agreeable per- 
son, who had never done an) harm to anyone and whose sub- 
ordinates were highly sat isliod and wished for nothing better. No 
one had ever heard him utter an unpleasant word or r»:ise Ins 
voice; he never demanded, but always asked. If it was a ques- 
tion of doing some work, he asked one of his subordinates to 
do it ; if he wanted to inv ite one lo his house, he asked him ; if lie 
wanted to put him under arrest, he asked him. lie was never 
familiar with anyone; lie treated all individually and collec- 
tively with the utmost respect. Hut somehow all his subordinates 
quailed before him ; they answered his kind questions in a voice 
that was different from their own. such as they never used in 
speaking to other people. Oblomov, too, suddenly quailed, with- 
out himself knowing why, when his chief entered his office and 
he, too, began to lose his voice and to speak in a different lone - 
a high, horrible falsetto as soon as his chief addressed him. 

Oblomov was worn out with fear and anguish serving under a 
good and lenient chief; goodness only know's what would have 
become of him if lie had hud a stern and c xacting one ! lie some- 
how or other managed to stay in the service for two years; ho 
might have endured for a third and obtained a higher rank had 
not a particular incident forced him to send ill his resignation. 
One day he sent an important paper to Arkhangelsk instead of to 
Astrakhan. The mistake wds discovered and a search was made 
for the culprit. They all waited with interest for the chief to 
summon Oblomov and ask him coldly and calmly whether he 
had sent the paper to Arkhangelsk, and they all wondered in 
what kind of voice Oblomov' would reply. Some sin raised that 
he would not reply at all, that lie would not be able to. Watch- 
ing his colleagues, Oblomov became frightened himself, though 
like the others he knew that his chief would merely reprimand 
him ; but his own conscience was much sterner than any repri- 
mand. Oblomov did iVot wait for the punishment he deserved, 
but went home and sent in a medical certificate. 
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The certificate was as follows: ‘T, the undersigned, certify, 
and aftix rny seal hereto, that the collegiate secretary Ilya Oblo- 
mov suffers from an enlarged heart and a dilation of its left von- 
trick ((ffypcrjrophin cm <1 is cum dilatniione cjiis vrntriculi slnis- 
fri) and from a chronic pain in the liver (hetitis) which may en- 
danger the patient's health and life, the attacks, it may be pre- 
sumed, being caused by his daily attendance at the office. 
Therefore, to prevent a repetition and an intensification of these 
morbid attacks, I consider it n< ees^ary that Mr Oblomov should 
-top going to the of lice for a time and, generally, prescribe an 
abstention from menial and any oilier activity.’ 

Hut this helped for a time only; he had to hr come veil again 
sooik r 4 > r later, and then he would have to go to the office again 
every day. Ohlomov could not stand it, and fie sent m bis re- 
signation, That was the end of his work for the Jtale, and it was 
never 1 cm mud again. 

Ilis social career ‘-coined to be more successful at first. During 
his early yeais in Petersburg the tranquil features of his face 
were more* frequently animated his ryes used to glow for hours 
with the lire of life, they shone with light, hope, and strength, 
lie was as animated as other people, was Jull of hope, rejoiced at 
trifles, and also suffered from the same trifles. Hut that was long 
ago, when fie was still at I lie tender age when a man regards 
every other man as his best friend and falls in love with almost 
every woman, ready to oiler her his hand and heart - which 
some indeed succeed in doing, often to their profound regret for 
the rest of Iheir lives. In those asslul days Oblomov, loo, had 
his shme of not a few tendei, soft, and even passionate glances 
from the crowd of beauties a lot of promising smiles, two 01 
three stolen kisses, and many more txicndly handshakes, that 
made him suffer and brought tears to lus eyes. Slih, he never 
surrendered entirely to a pretty wojiian and never became her 
slave, or even a faithful admirer, if only because intimacy wilh 
a woman involves a great deal of trouble. Oblomov confined 
himself mostly to expressing his admiration from afar, fioin a 
respectable distance. 

Very seldom did fate throw him toget! v wilh a woman so 
closely that he could catch fire for a few days and imagine him- 
self to he in love. Thai was wdiv his love adventures never de- 
veloncd into love affairs; they stopped short at the very begin- 
ning, and in their simplicity, iimocenee^and purity equalled the 
love-stories of a schoolgirl, lie particularly avoided tilt pale, 
melancholy maidens, mostly with black eyes which rclleetctl 
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‘tormenting days and iniquitous nights’, maidens with secret 
joys and sorrows, who always have somelliing to confide, some- 
thing to tell, and when they tell it, shudder, burst into tears, 
then suddenly throw their arms around their friend’s neck, gaze 
into his eyes, then at the sky, and declare that there is a curse 
on their life, and sometime*' fall down in a faint. lie avoided 
them fearfully, llis soul wax still pure and virginal: it was per- 
haps waiting for real love, fur support, for overpowering passion, 
and then, as the years passed, seemed to have despaired of 
wait ing. 

Oblomov par led still more coldly from his many friends. Imme- 
diately after icccivmg his first letter from the bailiff with news of 
arrears and failure of crops, he replaced his best friend, tl»e chef, 
by a woman cook, then sold Ins horses and, finally, dismissed his 
other ‘friends'. Vhcre was hardly anything that attracted him 
in the town and lie became more and more firmly' attached to 
his fiat. At fir^l lie found jI a hit hard Lo remain dressed all day, 
then lie fell too lazy to dine out except with intimate friends, 
mostly’ bachelors, who did not object fr> his divest mu himself of 
his tie or unbuttoning his waistcoat, and even, if possible, lying 
down to have ail hour's sleep. Soon he got tired of parties, too: 
one had to put on a dicss-suit and shave every day. lie read 
somewhere that only morning mists were good for one and even- 
ing mists were had, and he began to fear the damp. In spite of 
these eccentricities, his frit nd Stolz succeeded in making him go 
out and cull on p< ople; blit Stolz often left Petersburg for Mos- 
cow, Nizhny-Novgorod, the Crimea, and lattcrlv abroad, too, 
and without him Oblomov was plunged up to the neck in solitude 
and seclusion, from which lie could be dragged only by some- 
thing unusual, something out of the ordinary events of life; but 
nothing of the sort ever happened or was likely to happen. 

Besides, as Oblomov grey older, he reverted to a sort of child- 
ish timidity, an expectation ol danger and evil from everything 
that was outside the sphere of his daily experience, the result of 
getting out of touch w'ith life, lie was not afraid, for example, 
of the crack in his bedroom ceiling, he w r as used lo it; nor did it 
ever occur to him that the stuffy atmosphere in the room and 
his constant silting indoors was almost more perilous for his 
health than night dampness, that his daily over-indulgence at a 
meal was a kind of slow r suicide, for he was used to it and felt 
no fear. He was not use{l to movement, to life, to crowds, and 
to bustle, lie felt stillfd in a crowd; he got into a boat fearing 
that he w r uuld not reach the other bank in safety; he drove in a 
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carriage expecting the horse to bolt and smash it. Sometimes he 
had an attack of nerves; he was afraid of the stillness around 
him or for a reason he did riot understand a cold shiver ran down 
his spine. Sometimes he looked apprehensively at a dark corner, 
dreading lest his imagination should trick him into seeing a 
ghost there. 

That was what liis social life had come to. He lazily dismissed 
all the youthful hopes that had betrayed him or been betrayed 
by him, all the bitter-sweet, bright memories that sometimes 
m ike even an old man’s heart beat faster. 
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W n at did he do at home, then? Did he read or write or study? 
Yes, if he chanced to pick up a book or a newspaper, he read it. 
If he heard of some remarkable work, he would feel an urge to 
become acquainted with it. He tried to get the book, asked for 
it, and if it was brought to him soon, lie began it and formed 
some idea of what it was about ; another step and he would have 
mastered it, but instead he lay looking apathetically at the ceil- 
ing, with the book lying beside him unfinished and not properly 
understood. Ho grew indifferent much luster than he had grown 
interested: lie never went back to a book he had abandoned. 
And yet he had been educated like other people, like every- 
one, in fact — that is to say, till the age of fifteen he had been in 
a boarding-school, then his old parents had decided, after a long 
struggle, to send their darling boy to Moscow, where willy-nilly 
lie had to follow the course of his studies to the end. His timid, 
apathetic nature prevent eel him from giving full play to his lazi- 
ness and caprices among strangers'* at school, where no excep- 
tions wtto made for spoiled children. He had to sit straight in 
his schoolroom and listen to what the teachers were saying, be- 
cause there was nothing else he could do, and he learned his les- 
sons with much labour, with sighs, in the sw eat of his brow. AH 
that he regarded as a punishment sent by heaven for our sins. 

He never looked beyond the line which the teacher marked 
with his nail in setting the lesson; he never asked any questions 
and never required any explanations. lie was quite satislied 
with what was written in his note- book^ and showed no tiresome 
curiosity even when he failed to understand all that he heard 
and learned. If he managed somehow or other to master a book 
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on statecraft, history, or political economy, ho was perfectly 
satisfied. When Stolz brought him books, which lie had to read 
in addition to what he had learned, he used to look at him in 
silence for a long l one. 

‘So you, too, Brutus, are agaiiM me?' he said with a sigh, as 
lie sat down to read thmn. 

Such immoderate r aiding seemed hard and unnatural lohim. 
Of what use weie all those note hooks which had taken up so 
much time, paper, and ink? What is the use of te\t-hnoks? And, 
last but not least . why "waste si\ or seven years of ) onr life lx ing 
cooped up in a school? Whv put up with all the stiiet di* eipline, 
the reprimands the boredom of sit t ing over lessons the bans on 
running about, pln\ mg, and amusing vours< If, when bfe«is still 
ahead of him i 

‘When am I t* live?' he asked hunsclf again. ‘At hen am 1 at 
last to pul im o circulation all t Ins capital of Know ledge, mo* t of 
which will he of no use lo rnc iti life anyway ? Political economy, 
for instance, algebra, giometry what am I going to do with 
them in Oblomox ki? ’ 

IIistor\, too, depressed him lernhlv : vmi learn and read that 
at a certain dale the people wen mei taken h\ all soils of cala- 
mities and win* imhappv, llieii they summoned up their 
strength. worked, look infinite care, endured great hardships, 
laboured m preparation Im bettc r<la\*. At last they came one 
would think historv might take a rest, but no, clouds gathered 
again, the ediliee clashed down, and again tin* people had to toil 
and labour. ... The blight da\ s do not remain. Hay Hv, and 
life flows on, one ensis follows upon another. 

Serious reading tired him. Philosophers did not succeed in 
awakening in him a passion for speculative thought. The poets, 
on the other hand, touc hed him to the quick : like everyone else, 
he became young again, lief too, reached the happy time of life, 
which never fails an\one a'.d which smiles upon all, the time 
when one's powers are at their height, when one is conscious of 
life and full of hope and desire to do good, to show one’s prowess, 
to work, when one’s heart beats faster and the pulses quicken, 
when one thrills witli emotion, makes enthusiastic speeches, and 
sheds sweet tears. His liearL and mind grew clear, he shook off 
his drowsiness and longed for aeliv ily. Stolz helped him to pro- 
long that moment as long as was possible for such a nature as 
his friend's, lie took advantage of Oblomov's love of the poets 
and kept him for sixteen months under the spell of thought and 
learning, lie made use of the ecstatic tlight of his young friend’s 
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fancy to introduce aims other than pure delight in the reading 
of poetry, pointed out the distant goals of his own and his 
friend's life, and carried him off into the future. Both grew ex- 
cite d. wept, and exchanged solemn promises to follow the path 
of reason and light. Oblomov was infected by the youthful ar- 
dour of Stoli, and he was aflame with the desire to work and to 
reach liis distant, but fascinating go il. 

But the (lower of life opened up and bore no fruit. Oblomov 
sobered down, and only occasionally, cm Ktol/.'s advice, read one 
bo Ic or another, though not .it one* 1 , and without huny or 
eagerness, la/ily scanning the lines. However alrmibing the 
passage that engaged his attention might b \ if it was time to 
ha\o dinner or to go to bed, he put the book fact downwards 
and went to ha\e dinner or blew out the candle and wen l to 
sleep. If he was gi\ui the first \ ohmic of some Voik, hr* did not, 
after finishing if, ask (or the second, but if it wcjc brought to 
him, he lead it tluough slow Iv. Lab r on he found even the first 
volume too much loi him and spent nmsl of his leisure with his 
< lbow on the table and Ins head on Ins elbow; sometime s. instead 
ot bis elbow , he u ed the book Si ol/ insisted that lie should read. 

So (‘ruled Oblomov's can < r as a student. The date on which 
lie heaid lus last lecture* was the utmost limit of his learning. 
The principal's signature on his ciitificatc, like his teacher's 
iiad-mark on hjs book in the old da>s, w^is the line he\ond 
which our hero did not think it necessary to evlend the field of 
Ins knowledge, lfis head was a complicated depository of 
paH deeds, persons, epoehs, tigiucs. religions, disconnected 
political, economic, mathematical and olhir truths, problems, 
pnnciples, and so on. ft was like a library composed oilirely of 
odd volumes ot variou> branches of knowledge. His studies had 
a sliangc cifi ct on Oblomov ; theie was for linn a gulf be tween 
lift and learning w Inch he never all *nip1ed to cross. To him life 
was one thing and learning another ;ilie had studied all the exist- 
ing and the no longer exist mg systems of law , he had boon 
through the eouise of practical jurisprudence, bet when after a 
burglary in liis house lie had to write to the police, he took a 
shoot of paper and pen, spent a long time thinking over it, and 
in the end sent for a clerk. 1 1 is estate accounts were kept bv the 
bailiff. ‘What lias learning to do with it?’ he asked himself in 
perplexity. 

He returned to his seclusion withoul any store of knowledge 
which might have given a direction to roving and idly slum- 
bering thoughts. What did he do? W hy, he went oil drawing the 
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pattern of his own life. He found in it, not without reason, so 
much wisdom and poetry that it provided him with an in- 
exhaustible source of occupation even without any books and 
learning. Having given up the service and society, lie began to 
solve the problem of existence in a different way, he began to 
ponder about the purpose of i is life, and at last discovered that 
it was m himself that he had to look for its secret. He under- 
stood that family happiness and the care of the estate were lus 
sole business in lilt*. Till then lie had no idea of the position ot 
his affairs: Stolz sometimes looked after them for him He did 
not know exactly what his income and expenditure were, he 
nevei drew up any budget - he did nothing. 

Oblomov's father left the estate to his son as he had received 
it from lus father. Though lie had spent all Ins life m the coun- 
try, he never tritd to be clever or racked his brains over differ- 
ent improvements as landowneis do nowadays* how to disco \ er 
new soui ees of productivity of the land or to enlarge and in- 
crease the <*ld sour ees, and so on. The fields wcie cultivated in 
the same way as m lus grandfather's tune and the methods of 
marketing the agricultural produce weie the same. The old 
man, to he sure, was very pleased if a good harvest oi a use in 
prices provided him with i larger income than the year before: 
he called it a di vine hlcsung. Hr had merely an a\ cision to mat 
mg money m all soils of new-iangled and devious ways. 

'Our fathers and forefathers were no stupider than we,' he 
used to say in answer to what he regarded as harmful advice, 
*a»d yet they lived happily, and so shall wc : God willing, we 
shall not starve.' 

Receiving, without various cunning shifts, an income from 
the estale that was sullieient to piov jdr a good dinm r and sup- 
per for his iainilv and guests, lie thanked God and I bought it a 
sin to try to get more Iha^ that. If his steward brought him 
2,000 roubles, having put another 1,000 ill liis own pocket, and 
tearfully blamed the hail, drought, or bad harvest for it, old 
Oblomov crossed himself and said also with tears: 

'God's will be done. 1 shall not argue with God. We must 
thank God for whirl then* is.' 

Since the death of Oblomov \ parents the affairs on the estate 
had not improved; on the contrary, as was evident from the 
bailiff's letter, they had grown worse. It was obvious that Oblo- 
mov had to go there himself and find out on the spot the reason 
for the gradual decline *n his income, lie intended to do so, but 
kept del a} ing, partly because such a journey meant almost a new 
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and unknown feat for him. In all his life he had made only 
one journey - in a big, old-fashioned coach, amidst featherbeds, 
chests, trunks, hams, loaves, till sorts of roasted and cooked 
beef and poultry, and accompanied by seven* 1 servants. That 
was how he had made liis only journey from the estate to Mos- 
cow, and this journey he took as the standard for all journeys. 
And now, he was told, one no longer journeyed like that: one 
travelled a I breakneck speed. Again, Oblomov put off Ins jour- 
ney because he was not yet ieady to put Ins aifairs in order. He 
was certainly not like Ids father and grandfal her. lie had stud- 
ied and lived m the world: all that suggested all sorts of ideas 
that were 1 new lo him. lie understood that acquisition was not a 
sin, but that it was the duty ot every citizen to help to raise 
the* general welfare by hones! labour. That was why l he greatest 
pait ol l he pattern of life which he drew in las Seclusion was de- 
\oted to a ficsh plan for re-orgam/.ation of the estate and deal- 
ing with the peasants in accordance with the needs of the times. 
The fundamental idea of the plan, its anangc incut and its main 
parts had long been r< ady m his head : only (hi* details, the esti- 
mates and the figures remained, lie worked untiringly cm the 
plan for several y ears, thinking it over continually as he was 
pacing his room or i\ mg down or visiting friends: lie kept add- 
ing to it or (‘hanging various items, recalling what he had 
thought of the day before and forgotten dining tin' night; and 
sometimes a new. unexpected idea would Hash like lightning 
through lus mind and set it simmering - and the work would 
stall all over again, lie was not some petty executor of some- 
body elso's ready-made notions; lie had himself created lus own 
ideas and he was going to carry them out. 

As soon as he got up in the morning and had taken his break- 
last. he lay down at once on the sofa, propped up his head on 
his hand and plunged into thought without sparing himself 
till at last his head grew weary ffyrn the hard work and his 
conscience told him that lie had done enough for the common 
welfare. Only then did ho permit himself to rest from his* 
labours and change his thoughtful pose for another less stern 
and business-like and a more comfortable one for languorous 
day-dreaming. Having done with the ernes of business, Oblomov 
liked to withdraw into himself and live in the world of his own 
creation. He was not unacquainted with the joys of lofty 
thoughts; he was not unfamiliar with human sorrows. Some- 
times he wept bitterly in his heart of hearts over t lie calamities 
of mankind and experienced secrel and nameless sufferings and 
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anguish and a yearning for something far away, for the world, 
perhaps, where Stolz used to carry him away. ...Sweet tears* 
flowed from his eyes. 

It would also happen that sometimes he would he filled with 
contempt for human \iee, lies, and .slanders, for the evil that 
was rife in the w'oild, and he vas consumed by a desire 1o point 
out to man his sores, and suddenly thoughts were kindled m 
him, sweeping through his luad like waves of the sen, growing 
into intentions, selling his blood on lire, Ik sing Ins muscles, 
anil swelling bis veins; then bis intentions turned to strivings; 
moved b\ a spiiilual force, be would change his position I wo or 
three times in one mimdc, and halt- vising on Ins couch with 
blazing eyes, stieteh 1’orlh his hand and look mound hi#) like 
one inspired. ... In another moment the striving would turn 
into an heroic aft and then, heavens! What wonders, what 
beneficent results might one not c\p< el from such a lofty eflorl 1 

Ihd the morning passed, the day vva^ diaw mg to its close, and 
with it Oblomov’s exhausted energies were er\ mg out for a lest , 
the storms and emotions died down, his head ucovcrid Irom 
the spell of Ins reverie, and his blood flowed mote slowly in his 
veins. Oblomov turned on bis back ijuiet 1\ and wistfully anil, 
fixing a sorrowful gaze at tlie window and the sky , mournfully 
watched the sun setting gorg* ouslv behind a lour-s toned house. 
How many tunes had he watc bed the sun sot like that ! 

Next morning thine was life once more, new* exerk meats and 
dreams! lie liked to imagine himself .sometimes as some in- 
vincible general, compared with whom not only Napoleon, but 
also Ycruslau Lazarevich dwindled into insignificance; he in- 
vented a war and a cause for it. such as, for instance, an in- 
vasion of Knrope bv the peoples of Africa, or he organized new 
crusades, and fought to settle Ha fate of nations, devastating 
cities, showing mcicy, putting to death, performing deeds of 
goodness and magnanimity* .{‘Or he would choose to be a thinker 
ora great artist : everyone worshipped him, he was crowned with 
laurels, the crowd ran alter him, shouting; "Look, look, here 
comes Oblomov, our famous II va Ilx ic-li ! * \l bitter moments he 
suite red greatly, tossed from side to side, lay face downwards, 
and sometimes lost heart completely . Ihen he rose from his bed, 
knelt down and began to pray ardently, zealoudy, imploring 
heaven to avert l tie storm that threatened linn. After entrust ing 
the care of his future to Prov idenoe, he grew calm and indifferent 
to every thing in the vvctrfd - kt the storm do its worst ! 

This was how he used his spiritual powers, after spending days 



in a shite of agital ion and only recovering with a deep sigh from 
an enchanting dream or an agonizing anxiety when the day was 
drawing to a close and the sun began to set gorgeously in an 
enoimous hall behind l he four-storied house. Then he once more 
watched it with a wistful look and a sorrowful smile and rested 
peacefully from his emotional exertions. 

No one saw or knew this inner hie of Oblomov, they all 
thought that time was nothing special about him, that he just 
lav about and injo\ed his meals. and that thal was all one 
could expect from him* I hat it was doubtful whether he was 
able to form any coherent thoughts m his head That was what 
the people who knew him said about hum Only SI olz knew and 
could testify a^ to he* abilities and the volcanic work that was 
going on inside ins ardent head and humane heart; blit Stolz 
was haidly ever in Pt Icrsbmg 

Oulv Zakhar, whose whole life ecntied lound Jus mast er, know 
Ins iniK v lilt <. veil b« t tei than Mol/ ; bill he was com meed that 
boll) he and Ins master wt ic doing useful work and In mg a nor- 
mal lift, as they should, and that they could not possibly live 
<*l he i vu >< . 
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ZvKirvu was over Idly. He no longer belonged to the direct 
defendants ot those ltussiau Palebs, I h< knights ot the scr- 
\ ants' hall without l( nr and without jepioaeh, who were full of 
selfless lovaltv to t lie ir mask rs and who had all the virtues and 
no \ ires. This knight w r as with leai and with reproach. Ho be- 
longed to two ddlerent epochs, and each of them had left its 
mark on him. From one* Jk had inherited Ins boundless loyalty 
to the* Oblomov familv and from the* other, the later one, re- 
finement and corrupt morals. Passionately devoted to his 
mastei, not v i day pushed without Ins telling him a lie. In the* 
old days a sea Mint would have testrained his m t stei fie>rn ex- 
travagance and mtempe*ianee . but Zakhar was himself fond of 
having a drink wdh hi-> c*romes at his masters e xpensr; an old- 
faslnoned servant was chaste as a eunuch, bid tins one kept nin- 
rnng to a lady friend of doubtful character. The one guarded Ins 
muster's money better than any safe, but Zakhar always tried 
te> cheat his master e>f ten copecks o\ t r s*»nie purchase and nev er 
failed to appropriate* any eoppeis tbatvwcre lelt lying on the 
table. In the same way , if Oblomov forgot lo ask Zakhar lor the 



change, he would never see ii again. He did not steal bigger 
sums because he measured his needs in coppers and ten-eopeek 
pieces, or because he was a (‘raid of being found out ~ certainly it 
was not because he was too honest. An old-fashioned Caleb, like 
n well-trained gun-dog, would rather die than touch the food 
entrusted to his care; but Z« Vhnr was always watchiug out for 
an opportunity to eat and drink something he had bc< n told not 
to touch; the one was anxious that his matter should cut as 
much as possible and f< It upset when he did not ea! : the oilier 
felt upset if his ma U r ate up all that had been put on his plate. 

Mouover, Zakhar was a gossip. In the kitclun. in the shop, 
and at all the mc< 1 mgs at the gate he complained every' day of 
his hard life. He churned that then had n< w r luen a worse 
master, that Oblomov was capricious stingy, and bad-tempered, 
that there was w pleasing him that , in shoi I , lit would ruthvr 
be dead than go on h\ mg w ilh him Zakhar did 1 Ik so things not 
out of malice and not out of a desire to injure his master, but 
just because h< hut minuted liom Im f.ithei and giundHthei 
the habit of abusing tin m lsterat e\ cry l,i\ omable oppor tumt v. 

Souk t iiius he told miiiic < oek-and I mil story about Oblomov 
out of dicer boredom or lack of a subp et lor com ei sat ion or out 
of a desire to impress his listeners. 

k Aly muster,’ lie w hee/ed quiet 1\ in a eonfulent lal w lusper, k has 
taken to visiting that widow. Wrote a note to tier yislerdav, he 
did.’ Or lit' would declare that Jus mask 1 was the imatc st gam- 
bler and drunkard in the uoi Id, that he played cards and drank 
all night long. Then was not a word of truth in it: Oblomov paid 
no visits to tin widow, he spent his nights sleeping peacefully 
and did not touch e uds. 

Zakhar was slovenly . 1 1< seldom sha\ed and though he wash- 
ed Ins hands and face, it wa^ more for show ; besides, no soap 
could wash off the dirt. A flee a \isil to tlie bath-home his hands 
turned ied instead of black for a couple of hours, and then be- 
came black again. lie was very clumsy ; wluu he opened the 
doors or the gates, one half would shut while lie was opening the 
other, and as lie ran to the second half, tlie first one would shut, 
lie could never pick up a handkerchief or any tiling else from the 
floor at once, but always bent down aboul three tunes, as though 
lie were try ing to catch it, and only got hold of it at the fourth 
attempt, and even then he was liable to drop it again. If he car- 
ried a number of plates or some other crockery across the room, 
those on the top began* to decamp to the floor at the first step 
lie took. First one fell oft : he suddenly made a belated and use- 
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loss attempt to stop it, and dropped another two. As he stood 
gaping with surprise at the falling plates, paying no attention 
to those he still held in his hands and holding the tray aslant, 
the plates continued to drop on the floor; by the tune he michcd 
the other end of the room 1 hr re was sometimes only one plate 
or wine-glass I< ft on the trnv,and, cursing and sweat mg, lie very 
often deliberately flung down the last things that still remained 
in his hands. \Nalkmg anoss the room he insanably caught his 
side ov Ins feet against a table oi a chair ; he rate ly passed through 
th< open half of the door without knocking his shoulder against 
the other hall, swearing at both, at the landlord, and at the ear- 
pent (r who mad* them. In Oblomov \ 4 tidy almost all articles, 
especially the small ones which lcqturcd cartful handling, were 
< ither broken oi damaged, and all thanks to Zakhar. 'This talent 
ior handling things he applied equally to all articles, making no 
distinct ion in Ins im (hod of treat mg them. Tie was, for instance, 
told to snult a candle oi pour out a glass of watei : to do that he 
mtd as much force as was needed to open the gales. Hut the real 
d.mgi r came when Zakhar . inspired bv a sudden /cal to please 
his mastei, took il into Ins Ik ad to tidv everything, clean and 
put c\ei\ thing in its propel place quickly, at once! There was 
no ( ml ot trouble and bieakagcs, an cm mv soldier, lushing into 
Hu house, could not have done so much mist hief. Things fell 
down and broke, crockery was smashed, chans tinned over. In 
tin end he had to Ik driven out ot the room, or he went away, 
swi<mng and cursing, of Ins own accord. Fortunately, he was 
tardy inspired with such /.cal. 

All lhd(, of eouisi, happened because Zakhar had been 
In ought up and aiquiri d his manners not in the dark and nai 
tow, but last idiouslv furnished, drawing-rooms and studies, 
cluttered up with all soil* of fancy articles but in the country, 
where there was plenty ot room td move about. There he w r as 
accustomed to woik without being cramped and to handle 
things of solid dimensions and massive \\t ighl, such as a spade, 
a crowbar, iron door clamps, and chair* of sir h si/e that lie 
could shift them, only with difficulty. 

Some article, such as a candlestick, a lump, a transparency, 
a paper-weight, mnauicd undamaged for three or four jear*, 
but as soon as Zakhar picked it up, it broke 

‘Oh,’ he sometimes used to say to Oblomov when this hap- 
pened, "look, sir, what an extraordinary tiling: I just picked it 
up and it came to pieces in my hands/ • 

Or he said nothing at all, but would put it back secretly and 
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aftcrwaids assured his master that he had broken it himseli ; 
and some I urns he e\< used himselt lry saying that c\tn an non 
artir le must ge t broken soonr 1 oi 1 dc t siiu c it c ould not possibly 
I ist ioi ( ve t In tin first two mst met s one c ould st ill aigne' with 
him, but whe n, di i\ e n into a ( oi in r , he mine d hmise If with the 
last aigume id , e \ ( i \ objc < t» »n w is use L ss anel not Inn'Ll in the 
world eeuilel e onum e him th it he was \u0114 

Z.ikh \i h<id di iw n up id hmb pio^rimnu of nlivdv wliu li 
he m\ei \ uieel d he eoidd help it 1 1 Uie mi mm Ik ^e t the 
umnim eleundlhi bools mil clot Ik Ins m 1 lei idv( d fm , but 
no* Uiom he did not i^k Ioi though t!ie\ might be 1111141114 in 
the \v udmlie fo? bn \e us 1 lie 11 In >we pt lot e\ci\ dav 
though lln ruidelle oi tin 10001 without lomhmj bn conic is 
and duste el end > the l ibl< tli 1! li id not luno on it to *• i\e Inin^c li 
t In t louble ol inf v 1114 in \ I i 104 \i le 1 tins he e onsiete ted I h it he 
had 1 11 dil Iomid/i ml 1 ! sh>\ e 01 c hit te 1 wnh \np\ Mil tin 
kite 1 « 11 oi wdh lln sen mb it tin < de s I( In w is 01 dc re d to 
do some thing » I < lit ode he did it onh re lint mll\ dte r I011 * 
110 ume ids te> how th d w h it W i". esl (I ol 1 mi w 1 ua le s > e »r 
unpo sible II w ejinte impossible to m da him mliodue \ in\ 
p mi incut lie u item into his piei_r liiiiik ol dub t tsks ft in 
was told to e le 111 or \\ 1 » lome 11 f i< *c 01 (< f ( n some thing or 
late som limit* iw i\ Ii < i in el out the older with ins u uil 
growling lud Oblomov e on! t n< \m m ike him eio tint k ^u( ill > 
uul without be n > loM r ! m lie \1 d iv 01 the dp it le s In h id h> 
he told h (b it 1 uil \ (th 1 leMimption ol the une unple is 
an l ai_ mi e id 

1 n -,j)de <t tin 1 i< I In it /illin hi el to drink 1*1 i gossip 
took Oblomov e oppe 1 % me! dv t t< n ( ope < k pn 1 e s smithed 
the ciexkeiv md e 1 nn *gc i tin bumluie ind shn ke d In work, 
he was mveitluh s el<epl\ ties ole et to Ins ma^tei He would 
gladlv Iii\e punped into Ide or w de i for him wdhoul a mo 
me id > liesd d ion uul without thinking d heioie it woilhv ol 
any nlmuilKn 01 lewuel lie f h« mj* lit d 1 niluiii tiling 
as som tiling tli il could not be. critic twist 01 i dlni he did tn 1 
think at all, hut leled without a«p n flu turn IL had no 
thcoiK 1 on the sublet It nc vt » cm c une *1 to him to an il\ sc hi* 
Icc Iiiujs fowaids Oblomov In liieinot munltel them, (hev hid 
ele se ende el to lorn from his I it he 1 Ins <41 unit din 1 , Ins hi others, 
and the sc ivants ,11110114 whom In was hirmghl up and had be- 
come put oi his lledi and blood ZaUhir would hive died in- 
stead oi his mister, subc he* onnsidind d as his bounelen dutv , 
anel even witliout thinking about it he* would have 1 mshtd loins 
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death pist as a dug rushes at i wild be ist in the forest, without 
thinking why it md not its rn iste i should nidi upon it Rut if, 
on the otlui hmd lu hid hid to K <_ <. [ > iw ike bv hi m isle i s 
bedside ill mold bic use hi m isle t s he dlh md even life ele 
pended on it /ikliu \ o lid most e e rt unlv h ive I illen isleep 

Oulw uell\ he dul no* show mv ’‘Crvihlv to Ins in Me t lie 

e \ < n 1 1< ite d lum f uu !i it) mel Hide l\ w is v with him in 
e i d e imh st o\ 1 1 e \ s 1 1 ill uiel e \ e n i die id y s ud told 
♦lie ibe nl lu n it the de but ill Ini me f !\ pushed into lh( 

1 t mill'd 1 )i limit I id u d l>\ iii\ it e niMlimmi heel his in 
bom in i mtiiti ih l< lift of ele v ol ion n it le Oblomov issueli 
l id to e \ e » > thin thil beue I he mi i< e 1 Ol loiuov md tint w n 

eh de ir md pi<<i< n I > him ft is , >s d»h <\en tint flu 

h eim_ w i e ppe cd l > / ikh u s own e \ imon ol Obit mov p< l 

son dl\ it is o is ible tint i e lose sludv of his mfc te t sdm u It r 

is / dvh u f u ii m fl dte i in opinion ol him Quit' proUabf\ 
^ ikn u won) 1 line oljeete 1 it Hie ek^i < en his devotion to 
Oil me \ h id l t n e % pi one el to Inn 

7 kh u I \ 1 Obi mien I i is t < it !o\ < d ill ic i horse it 

ill md i do thele wlm vhieh l hi be e u hoi n md uown 

up \\ le hm Ml pi e ie of 1 1 is dll hill it h de \ e lope el < c 1 1 tin 

pe soil limmessims 1 i in t me e he like 1 1 he ( )bleuil iv e o le h 

in m lulli Ih m the »oh I he d in v m ud \ u \ u i be K< r th m 

edhei oi them md Ol loin )\ hnnsell 1< ist of ill but still the 

Oblom »\ k i < ook w is m bn < \ e s be I le r th m mv < the r took m 
th uld mel Oblome \ lieUei linn dl mile i liudowiicis Ih 
c mM imI t i i 1 I u is the benl i hid he would nol i\e h inge 
e in him Iol Ihe Ih t mm in Ik w >nd smiplv bee mse r Iai is 
w is in Obi >mo\ se \ ml He tie tie d Oblomov fumhulv md 
iudel\ just is i me die lie m minds hi idol he du t d elrop 
it omet iiius even stnk it in ves.it ion hid mveitheless it 
Ik ut lie i elw iv (onsf)ousol Ihe Me I s supe i Hint y to lniusell 
lh« sh, blest e i e isi m w i sufheunl lo e ill fe rill thi> fee ling 
horn Ihe \ei\ depth ef /dims soul mel m in him look it 
lus m isle i w dh Te ve le ne e mel some times even I mst into te irs 
wdhtmotim Ih would mwi die mi oi i< r udm ln my otlui 
ge idle m m as he mg in mv w i\ hettei then lus n tster or 
e e n cepi d to 1 is m iste r \ii 1 (aid help ui\ mm who eldieel 
compile hisimslci tohisdisidv mt ige with imone else 

/ ikh ii could not he If) looking down on the gentle men who 
t une to visd Obh mov he s< rved the in h mekel the rn te i mel so 
on with a kinel of toudcsunsion i tliHu^h miking them ktl 
the honoui hisinistCT bestowed on them b\ iceeivmg them He 



turned them away rather rudely : 4 Master’s asleep,’ he would say, 
looking the visitor up and down haughtily. Sometimes, instead 
of telling tales about Oblomov and abusing him, he would extol 
him imtnodoiately at the shops and the meetings at t lit gate, 
and tbeie was no end to his enthusiasm. Ih* would suddenly 
begin to emmuiale his mu lei's virtues, lus intelligence, dex- 
terity, generosity, good nature; and if his masters tine qualities 
were not sulheient to met it his panegvrics, he hoi towed them 
from others and declared Oblomov to he a person ol high lank, 
wealth, and txlraoidinaiy influence. If he had to put tin feat 
of (iod into the ran taker, the landlord's ageni oi o\en the 
lundloid himself, he alvva\s thuahned I hem with Oblomov. 

4 You wail,’ h< would say menacingly, I’ll tell my master and 
then \ou 11 catch it.’ lie did not expect there could be a highei 
authority m Uk v whole woild 

Outwardh, Imwiwr, Oblomov's uJitions with Zakhai woe 
ill wavs rathe r hnstik Lis tug together, the v got on each othci's 
nones. A close, daily intimacy between two people has to be 
paid ten : it n epme ^ a great deal ol espc i le nee of life. logic , and 
warmth oi heart on both sides to e njov each othe r's good (pi<Ji 
tie's without being u Dialed b\ e«ieh oliier's slim teaming * and 
blaming each other te)i them. ObIoino\ knew at least one in- 
estimable vu l m m Zakhar his eh votion to himself and was 
used to it, belies mg, loo, that it couldn't and shouldn't be othe r 
wee; but basing giown used to the virtue once* and ten all, he 
eoulei no lemgei enjoy d , it the same' turn, howtvc r, he tould 
not, m spite of his nubile u nee to everything, paticnllv put up 
with Zikhar's innumerable shoitcoiumgs. It Zakhar, while be- 
ing greatly ele*\ ole*eI to his maste r (Idle u'd fiom the* f)lel fashioned 
servants by lus modern shortcomings, Oblomov, too, much as 
lie appioc latest his servant's loyalty, dilleicd fiom the* masters 
ol fonnci times in not chi fishing tin* same fne ndlv rind almost 
alh'clionate feedings towards Zakhar that thev hael had loi 
their servants. Oceauonalh . indeed, lie* had rows with Zakhar. 

Zakhar, too, was often tiled e)f lus master Having sen eel lus 
term as a footman in his vouth, Zakhai had been appointed lei 
loe)k after the young inastei ; horn that day he begun to regard 
himself as an article of luxury, an aristocratic accessory of the 
house, whose duty it was to keep up the prestige and splendour of 
an old family and not to be of any real use. That was why, having 
dressed the young master in the morning ami undressed him m 
the evening, he spent ihe icst of the day doing nothing at all. 
Lu/y by nature, he became even moie so by Ins upbringing as a 
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flunkey. He gave himself airs before the servants, did not take 
the trouble to set the sammmr or sweep the floors. He either 
dozed in I he hall or went to have a ehat in the servants’ hall or 
the kitchen; or he did neither, but just stood for hours at the 
gates. his arms crossed, and looked dreamily about him. And 
after such a life, he was suddenly hardened willi the heavy task 
of doing the work of a whole household single-handed! He had 
to look after Ins master, sweep and clean, and urn ei lands! 
No wonder he became morose, bad-tempered, and rude; no 
wo ider he growled iverv time his mast< r\ voice loreed him to 
leave the stove. In spite, how< vei , of his outward sullcnness and 
unsociablencss, Zakhar possessed a suit and 1 md heart. He e\en 
likul to spend his time with children, lie was ol ten seen with a 
< rowd ol children m the courtyard or by the gate, lie settled 
thur quarrels, teased them, organized games, o^snnply sat with 
one child on each knee, whde another little laseal would tjirow 
his arms round Ins neck tioiu behind or pull at his whiskers. 

And so Oblomov interfered with Zakhar "s lift by constantly 
dunanding lus services and liK presence, while Zakhar's hcait. 
lus lalkalive nature , his love of idleness, and a perpetual, nc ver- 
eeasing need lot munching something drew him to the gale, or 
to his lad> -lneitd, to the shop, or to Hie kitchen. 

They had known each other and lived together for a \cr> long 
lime. Zakhar had dandled little Oblomov in his amn, and Oblo- 
mov reruunU red him as a quick and sly yiuiig man with a pro 
diginus appetite. Nothing m the world could stver the old ties 
betwte n them. Just as Oblom<»e could not g* t up or go to bed, 
biush lus hair, put on lu^ shoes, or have his dinner without Zak- 
har, so Zakhar could imagine no oLh< r master than Obloniov 
and no othc r existence than that of dressing him, feeding him, 
bung rude to him, cheating him, lying Lo him and, at the sam« 
time, mwuully revering him. 
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II \ vi\(; closed the door behind Ta runty cv and AJexcyev, Zak- 
liar <lid not sit down on the stove, but waited for Ins master to 
call him any minute, for he had heard that Oblomov was going 
to write letters. But everything in Oblomov's study was us silent 
as the grave. 

Zakhar peeped through the chink in the wall - and what did 
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he sec’ Oblomov was lying quit ll\ on 11 k sofa his hear! piopped 
on his li md a book 1 1 \ ope n in Iron! of him Zikh u opt n< d tlu 
dooi 

\\ h\ nr you lying dm n i b nn sn > lie isk< d 
Don l dis(ml) nu \o i sn 1 im it iduy Oblomov ud 

e nitU 

ll s 1 line tri w i ]i i id In w rite /dim nd iih nil's h 
e Obi >mov urf < mm tilumiili \s t inilli i oi lui 
it is III Ik k ih dot 1 1 !\ \ on ^ ) n w I 11 thin 1 

1 low did Ik mini io hr down i ini'* / i! lur ,_itwl<d 
pm }>m^ on II ( s!o\ If «* n t h di r t u k’ 

Oblomov h>w<\ i n in I 1 > it id (Ik pi t which hid 

tumid v How <1(11111^ 111 n» m(h inctli hullitjeillh h I 

Ih put Hit 1 1) ik dowi \ iwned md lit x Ik m thud m^ of 
lh< t av »> mi ( hMi is 

W h it \ 1 u f it win pt i< tl st < t< in i_, Iih It m 1 tut i 114 
tlu m until 1 him u 1111 it It It lik h i * In ( ih I m c on i >i i m I 
1I11 unm H Hr ivi I it tin s| \ J> km_ 1 r tht sim thxl li 
love I i nut h but s ( w 1 ii^hl o tih i slunin lu/lm I on 

thr white wisIk i will ( I Hu l ii s( b hind will h Old mt \ 

w d< ht d it sc t in th < ^ tun * 

No lit sod t) linn if Icinh fust t > bu>mt s mdtlnn 
In the omti\ the moi mu^ x\< uld Ion ’net been >\ 1 bill 
in Pctoshui il w is pisi di jw n^ to t c ’osc 1 rom tlu c mil 
\ ird 1 mingle ri sound of iium m md mini il n )isc s u k lu IO0I0 
iiiov si 11 tin sin m of tine stinlhi sine! mu 1 1 ms u 
tomp imed by toe b il m t f d< s \ s ( » mcrnslc 1 w s b in 
broil lit t )i show Jiiwkn she ult d tluir wms m id s ils ol 

\ OH l 

Ih I iv on hi luck 1 ne I j til I rihhind unde 1 I11 Ik id Oil > 
moi w is busy wdh hi | 1 m hn ic 01^ ini/in^ his e stile Ih 
1 ipidly 1 m tin u_h t\ in imjM 1 1 int \il il points ibout th* 
i< 11I Ik w is ^ It t h 1 1 1 I< hiii„ 1 1 is 1 u d the lie Id Ihni 

Ind to be plou Ik 1 * hem lit of 1 new md oleine 1 me isine 

ig mist limit ss md \ l_miu\ mion^ the pe is mis md went 
o\eitothe ubpttof in 11^111^ his « \\n life m the e mitry Ih 
w is pie t < e npn d w it I 4 he piobh m of bmldm^ Ins 1 t w < oimti v 
house he dwelt pie isi nbl\ ten 1 hw j inline )n the in mn 
ment of the 100ms m ide up his mind ibout the si/e of the din 
inL room md billmd 100m tin nght on whn li side the windiws 
ol In sti dy would It ol md e v c 11 re nu mix n d 1 he fm iduit md 
cirpets Vftei lint ht rflet ide ti whe it locieelthc out build n g , 
l ikm^ into u count the nun die til gmsls ht intended loentti 
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tain, and allotted the spare for the stables, barns, servants’ quar- 
ters, and so on. A l la^-t lie turned bis attention to the garden : lie 
derided to leave all the old lime trees and oaks, to eut down the 
apple and pt ar trees and plant acacias in 1 heir pbiee ; lie thought 
ofha\ ing a park, but making a rough estimate of the expenses, 
found that it would cost too much and, leaving it for the time 
being, passed on to the llower b'*ds and liot-hou ws. At tins point 
the tempting thought of the fi nil he would gather Hashed 
through his mind so vividlv that he suddenK transferred him- 
m ’f to llu' eomitiv as d would be -e\rr*d \eers lienee wlien bi- 
estate was alrtadv icorgnmzcd according to his plan and when 
lx livid their peimanenth . 

Me imagined limisdf '.it tmg one Miinim i even.m* at the tea- 
table oii the \( r<mda under ar impcm I lalile ranopv of trees, 
lay,il\ inhaling the -moke from a long pipe, dreamily enjoying 
the view 1‘iom lx hind the tree,, tin* cool air, 1 he stillness^ in the 
distance the < ora in the fields was turning \elIow, the sun was 
setting behind the l umbar bireh-wood and ‘qiieidnig a red 
glow over the miiror like surface of I lie pond; a mist was rising 
bom 1 1 1 < fields, i» \v i- getim»> cook dusk was hilling; the peas- 
ants weir r< turning home m crowds. The idle servants were sit- 
ting at the gate; < heerful voices came Irom there, laughter, flic 
sound ol a balalaika; mils were pl.ning a game of eat eh; hi,' 
own little children were pla\mg round him. climbing on his 
knees, putting their arms about bis nick; at the samovar sat 
tlx queen of il all his divinity a woman his wife! Meari- 
wiiih, in tlu dining-room. Vnm-lnd with elegant simplicity, 
bright, funnily light- wire lighted, and the big, roundtable 
was being laid; Zakhar, promoted to butler. Jus whiskers per- 
fectly while b\ now', was setting the table, placing the glasses 
and Ihe silver on it with a pleasant ringing sound, m cry mo- 
ment dropping a glass or a folk on the Hour; they sat down to 
an abundant supp* i ; Slot/, the comrade of hi - childhood and 
Ins faithful friend was sitting next 1o him. as vu 11 a- other 
familiar faces: then they went to bed. ... 

Oblomov s face suddrnl\ flushed vuth happiness. his dream 
was so vivid, so distiuel. and so poet .cal that he at once buiied 
liis face in the pillow. lie Middenlv felt a vague longing for love 
and peaceful happiness, a kirn disire for his native fields and 
bills, for a home with a wife and children of his own After 

ing for five minutes with In- face in tlu* pillow. Oblomov slow- 
ly turned over on he, back again, llis^ncc shone wi 4 h tender, 
warm emotion; hr was happv . He stretched out his legs slowly 
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and with delight, which made his trousers roll up a little, but he 
did not notice this slight disorder. Ilis obliging imagination car- 
ried him lightly and freely into the far-away future. Now he be- 
came absorbed in his favourite idea: lie was thinking of a small 
group of friends settling in villages and farms within ten or 
fifteen miles of his estate, who would visit each other daily in 
turn, and dine, sup, and dance together; lie saw nothing but 
bright days and bright, laughing people, without a care or a 
wrinkle, with round fact's and rosy checks, double chins and in- 
satiable appetites: if was going to be a perpetual summer, ever- 
lasting gaiety, love ly food, and sweet leisure. ... 

‘Oh Lord, oh Lord!’ he murmured, overflowing with happi- 
ness, ;md came hack to reality. lie heard live people shouting 
their wares in the courtyard: ‘Potatoes! Who wants sand 
sand? (’oals! Loafs! Spare a few coppers for budding a temple 
of God, ladies and gentlemen!* And from the house that was 
being built next door came the sound of axes and the shouts of 
workmen. 

‘Oh dear! 1 Oblomov sighed mournfully aloud. ‘What a life! 
How* horrible these town noise-; are! When will the heavenly life 
I long for come? When shall 1 return to my native woods and 
fields? Oh/ he thought, ¥ il only 1 were lying under a tree on the 
¥»mss now, looking at the sun through the branches and count- 
ing the birds on them. Some rosy-cheeked maid-servant with 
soft, round bare arms and a sunburnt neck would bring me my 
lunch or dinner, lowering her eyes, the pretty rogue, and smil- 
ing. ... Oil, when will tins lime come at last?’ 

‘And what about my plan, the bailiff, the flat?' he suddenly 
heard a voice inside him say, 

‘Yes, yes! 1 Oblomov said hurriedly. ‘At once! At once!’ 

lie quickly rose and sat up on the sofa, then he lowered his 
feet to th(‘ floor, got into both his slippers at once, and sat like 
that for seveni! minutes; then he got up and stood thinking for 
a minute or two. 

‘Zakhar! Zakhar!' he called loudly, looking at the table and 
the inkstand. 

*Oh, what is it now?’ Zakhar muttered as he jumped off the 
stove. ‘ l wonder I've still strength left to drag my feet about/ 
he added m a hoarse whisper. 

‘Zakhar! 1 Oblomov repeated thoughtfully, without taking 
his eyes off the table. ‘ Look here, old fellow/ he began, pointing 
to the inkstand, but sank into thought again, without finishing 
the sentence. 
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Then he raised his arms slowly, his knees gave way, as he be- 
gan stretching himself and yawning. 

" We've still got some cheese left,’ he said slowly, s*ti!l stretch- 
ing himself, 'and - er - yes, bring me some Madeira; dinner 
won’t be for some time yet, so I think I’ll have a little lunch. . . 

‘Whore was it left, sir?' Zakhar said. ‘There was not fling left.’ 

‘What do you mean?' Oblomov interrupted him. ‘I remem- 
ber very well - it was a piece as big as that.’ 

‘No, sir,' Zakhar insisted stubbornly. "There wasn't any piece 
h ft at all.’ 

‘There was!* said Oblomov. 

"There wasn't,’ replied Zakhar. 

‘Well, go and buy some.’ 

‘Give me the money, please, sir.’ 

‘There's some change on the table, take it? 

‘There's only one rouble forty copecks, sir, and the cheese 
costs one louble sixty copeck 1 -.’ 

'There were some coppers there too.’ 

"I never saw them, sir,' said Zakhar, shifting from one foot to 
another. "There was some silver and it's still there, but there 
were no coppi rs.’ 

‘There were the pedlar gave them to me himself yesterday.’ 

"Yes, sir, I saw him give you your change,’ said Zakhar, ‘tmt 
1 novel saw no coppers.’ 

"1 wonder if Taraniyev look it,’ Oblomov thought irresolute- 
ly. "Hut no, he would have taken all the change.' 

‘What, else is there left?’ i>* • asked. 

‘Nothing, sir. There may be some ham left over from yester- 
day,' said Zakhar. "I’ll go and ask Anisya. Shall I bring it?’ 

‘Hiing what there K. Hut how is it there \ no cheese left?’ 

‘Well, there isn’t,’ said Zakhar, and went out. 

Oblomov slowly and thoughtfully paced about the study. 

‘Yes,’ he said softly, ‘there's plenty 1o do. Take the plan 
alone - lots of work still to be done on if! ITi. sure there was 
some cheese left,’ he added thoughtfully. ‘It'; that Zakhar 
who’s eaten it and lie's just saying there wasn't any. And where 
could the coppers have gone to?’ he wej*+ * n, rummaging oil the 
table. 

A quarter of an hour later Zakhar opened the door with the 
tray, which he carried in both hands. As he came into the room, 
he wanted to shut the door with his h>ot, but missed it and 
nearly' fell over; a wine-glass, the stopper of the decanter, and a 
roll dropped to the floor. 
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‘You cant take a sttp without chopping something,’ said 
Oblomov ‘Well, pick up what \ouu dropped f look at him, 
st mdun* the it md tduiiimg im lundiwoik' 

/ ikhai si ill holdm » Hi U \\ la nt down to pit i up the roll 
la L is ht mjii it! e d dowi he it li' d Ih il h )' h Ins h intis win 
shll ottupitd md Ik c ould i i t p>-. bJy do m> 

Well sn fekil up’ Olden io\ ud m i ticillv Why don l 
)( uMdi il s wioil * 

Oil d mm \mi 11’ f ! h u 1 i isl ( id ini on f\ i l he in 

1 Uh i c 11 t i tin util t n l 1 h < i V 1 * < h ir<l ol it i\ in r 

hint li In f on <1 i nc t 

\nd put! il eh i 1 lie 1 1 i\ In pie 1 c el up (In I hin -» i i in 

tin (I » it t ikm Ih i >11 I i ! I( \ li it md I he n t id d on liu 

I iblt 

Obit m \ he iS hi hu t h md / d h u it n» i<n< i t t uim t 

omi di I ui e 1 e m I u i I uh n it li i i idt w i ) in In idt dl 

mu ndm i s i\ >n l Jim hu Ol loin >\ v\ 1 1 I o i < i m^ vmIJi 

old t dvin flit d me } n >1 ( < 1 him / il n u oil 1 i 1 one ( i 

t\ i t ( >m in i >\ Ini j u l m l< i lit ii 

1 Ih I in il h el s i nt ir I pi l e ilk d i mt / ikh u d 

I I I Ik m ( inutile it l i u l i n t ht t i t s< t him no is 1 d 

if in tool i h i\t i loo i >m ll ii II s id d m th tnnui k ii 

mi 

Ooh n t vet nf i t d i i_ h di t i m v n n i m ud 

■mi / ikh u s ud ittt r i j tut m it pin U\ eh m \ t i 

Ohlt n t % pit l nett o n )t l o l < u 
l Jh v n \ < mi I inov t nt \t \v e k n / VI) u wl u/oJ 

Ol ! » no\ di ink i IissoIwm md id » dhm »■ 

Wl U ih ne >in^ to th) u /i'vhi > ke I duo * m t 
\v lns| 1 1 

! lold v'H nt 1 hi nuinttn d It nit i in Obit uio\ id 

di inK md M ( Um^ up vvinr uj> to / tl n u 
/ ikh u th s\ link fit m liim 

Wild i unonum tit tint von u / ikh » T Oblomov 
iddeo w iln h t i m 
/ ikl u \» is hm t 

\)< n > In •> id M \ e noinous <* I I i \ < n t killi d * obody 
Why oltouiM \ou m uni mm Oblnme * i pt Ued \ou 
poison m\ life 

Xo sir, /ikhir ms. fed 1 in uni venomous sid’ 

‘WliV tin n do you pt ft i me ibeiul flit fl it * 

‘ Hut wlnl c m i do, *n ' 

‘ W ii it t m / do * 
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‘But jou woie goin,jj to wide to tlic kunlloid, wfiin't \ou. 
sir? 

Well ofeomsi I will v\ 1 1 1 < But vou must hi\< pdience 
Oi e in l do it ill it one 

'S on <m_ht to wide t \ h m now sn 

‘Now now’ I hm min li mme import ml husmt ss to ittirul 
to ^ on think d *>. ]ust hl« < hoppmj- woorP B m_, i id its 
d hh M ok Old mo\ id tmmn H i di\ p i in flu likwil! 
Bum non km tin inkwell < d’n i It \\ < m i writ ? 

1 11 dill k d willi / /sd mu nd / ilJm pn ki i up the 
nlvst uni md In. w dked quiekls out »1 Uu loom wnde Ohio 
mm In in lookm toi nit p ipe i 

l don l tlm I \\ » h i\( iu\ m t( p ipe i m tin In in In ud 
lmnmi in in i di m( ind limnm^ h tin i> omi tin tilde 
No Lh<u isn t * Oh th it / ikh u whit i d •mil unis me c 1h 
t< ll( w is t ^ 

Will s i id O! lomov to / ikh u is In ( inn h u w, milt urn 

i \< nnim us » n duo' ’S >n >e (i look dt(i untlun^’ \\h\ 

isn i Mu n in\ n >h p i[» i m tin house ' 

Bui i< ids it ho < m y ut s i\ t h it ' I mi i ( hi i Inn 1 un 

Wn\d< \ou li m urn i l >in ; ' diomnii in h d’ I w is bom 
uid u up in th( oid t i isli r s liim lied ill me i | upp\ md 
box iiiv < us but I n< ui In oil him i ill me tu iO lie d m\ei 
hise t bought ol sue b i \\ < i t In \uuldnt T i In n is no tilling 
\\ h it \ on mi ill do in si * 1 1 i s tin p ipe r su 

He pn k( n up li dt i lie c t >i i \ n >lt p if * l ironi the book 
< -u md i x c it tot I’ll m « >\ 

N on don l siipp s leu wide i lellei on tin-* do \mi 
Obloni n isk< d thiowin down tin pipe » 1 \< beta using it 

toeovti in v _ 1 1 s *> it in id so lb it nothin^ unomiMis 
diop into it ? 

/ ikh li t in ii< ct u\ i' un I 1 >o( i d* it the will 
Oli iKMimmd m iliouie indlitwidi i u ii h dr dt md 
\ It xe \ < \ will ( opv d 

Old uno\ s il d mil it tin l ibl( uiil<|iiii I K vuot I)( u su 
‘Whit iwlul Mild id ()blemio\ N< xl tniu \n d bettei 
lookout / ikli ii md (< t wijtlim^ bin | mp< rl\ 

II( thou lit i little md Im^ in writ iiij> 

Jlu II it -which I occupy on the sei md lion ot the tiouse in 
whie h >ou piopost to m d < some ilLci itious entudy eonlonns 
to inv mod ot hh md h ibits uejuned by ms Ion » lesidcnee 
m Uus house lining been ; dormed bw im scit / ikhir Fiof? 
mo\ , tli d >ou h ul osk< d him to t( II me th tl flu fl it 1 occupy 
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‘Doctor, liow nice to see you!’ Oblomov cried, holding out 
one lumd to the visitor and pulling up a chair for him with the 
other. 

‘I've got tired of your being well all the lime .and not calling 
me in. so I called without being asked,’ the doctor replied jt st- 
ingly. ‘Well, no,’ he added seriously aiterwards. ‘I have been 
upstairs with vour neighbour and ha\e called m to .sec how you 
arc.’ 

‘Thank vou. \nd how's the pat lent ?’ 

‘Not so good, I'm afiaid. He ma\ last for three or four weeks 
or perhaps till the autumn, and then it's a diop>y m tin died ; 
Tin afiaid there's no hope. Will, and how arc son.'’ 

Oblomo\ shook his head i.idl\ . 

‘I’m not feeling at all will, doctor I'\e been thinking of call- 
ing you m. T don’t know what to do. My digestion is aw ini; I've 
such a felling of heaviness m th< pit of Itu* stomach, Icinhle 
hcarthmn and attacks of breathh ssn< «»*•,’ Oblomov said, look- 
ing niiseiable. 

‘Live me vour hand,’ said the doctor, closing Ins c\ cs for a 
minute and leding Oblomov’s pulse. 

‘An\ cough ?' lit' asked. 

‘At night, especially a r !er supper.’ 

‘I see. An\ palpitations' Headache?’ 

The iloetoi asked sever. il moi< questions of the same kind, 
then lie bent his bald head and though! deipJv. After two min- 
utes he suddt nlv laisid his head and said m a firm \oice: 

“If you spend another two or three \oars m this climate, and 
goon hying about and eating nch, hcaw food, \ oil’ll die of a 
stroke.’ 

Oblomov gave a start. 

‘What am I to do? Tell me, lor heaven’s sake!’ he cried. 

‘What everyone els'* does go abroad.’ 

‘Abroad?" Oblomov iep<ated m >111 prise. 

* Yes, whv not?’ 

v Ihit! C«ood Lord, doctor abroad! How can I?’ 

‘Why can’t you?’ 

Oblomov looked silently at himself, at hi-> stud's, and re- 
pealed lncchamcallv : 

‘Abioad !’ 

‘What is then* to prevent vou?’ 

‘ W In . everything.’ 

4 L\ cry thing? Have >ou no money?’ 

* Well, as a matter of fact, I haven’t any money at all,’ Oblo- 
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mov said quickly, glad of this perfectly natural excuse. Must 
have a look what my bailiff writes me. Y\ here’s Ihe letter? 
Where have I pul it ? Zakhar ! ’ 

‘All right, all right,’ said the doctor. ‘That isn’t my business. 
II is my duty to tell you that \ou must change tire manner 
of your lifV , the place, arr. occupation every thing, every- 
thing.’ 

‘AYrv a\ ( 1 1 , I’ll think about it,’ said Obi >mov. ‘Where ought 
J to go and what must I do/’ 

'Go to Kissmgen or Fms,’ t lie doeloi bt gun. ‘Spend June and 
July tin re, di ink thowaleis then go to Swit/f Hand or the Tyrol 
lor a grapevine. Spend September and Octobei there - 

‘Good Loid, the Tv ml!* Oblomov whispered in a barely 
audible voice. 

I hen to sonn 1 dry place, say, to Kgv pt — •’ 

‘Good [.old!' thought Ohlomov. 

‘Avoid win lv and vexation - ’ 

‘It s all \ei\ well lor \ t,u to talk,’ said Oblomov. ‘You don't 
get such le He r^ horn the bail ill.’ 

‘You must also avoid thinking,’ the doctor went on. 

‘Thinking^ ’ 

A es, mental strain.’ 

‘And what about m\ plan for u organi/im? n.v estate? Good 
heavens, doctor. I'm not a piece of wood, am l?' 

'Well, do as \ou like. It's my duty to warn you That's all. 
You must ako avoid passionate i nlauglements ; they interfere 
with the cine. You must liy and divert yourself by rifling, 
dancing, moderate exercise m the lie h air, pleasant oonveisa- 
lion, espccullv with iadies. so that vour heart should be stirred 
lightly and onk by pleasant sensations.’ 

Oblomov' listened lo linn dejectedly. 

’And then?' he ask'd. • 

‘And then keep away from leading and writing that’s very 
important! J lire a villa with a southern aspect, with lots of 
Ik overs, and si e the re are women about v on and music ’ 

‘What siut ol loofl ought I to have?’ 

‘Avoid meat and animal food m gern lal ako starchy lood and 
meat jellies. You may Jiavc thin soup and vegetables, only re- 
member there’s cholera about, so you must be caielul. You may 
walk for about eight hours a d;iy. Get yourself a shotgun - 

‘Good heavens!’ Oblomov groaned. 

‘ and, finally,’ the doctor concluded, ‘go to Paris for the 
winter and amuse youiself there in the whirl of life - and try 
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not to think ; from the theatre to a dance, a fancy-dress ball, pay 
visits to friends in the country, see that you have friends, noise, 
laughter around you.’ 

'Anything else?’ asked Oblomov with ill-disguised vex- 
ation. 

The doctor pondered. 

'Perhaps von could try the sea air; get on a steamer in Eng- 
land and take a trip to Atnei ica.' 

lie got up to leave. 

‘If you carry il all out exactly - ’ he «uud. 

‘Very well, very well/ Oblomov replied sarcastically, as he 
saw f him oil’, ‘1 shall certainly eariy it oul/ 

The doctor went awa\ , leaving Oblomov in a most piliful 
condition, lie closed his eves, put both hands behind his head, 
I Maid led himseU up m the chan and sal like that, seeing and 
feeling nothing. 

A timid voice tailed behind him: 

‘ Sir ! ’ 

‘Weir** he replied. 

‘And whal ■duill 1 t< 11 the landlord’s agent?* 

‘What about?’ 

‘About out moving?’ 

‘You’re at tl again?’ Oblomov asked m sui prise. 

‘Hut, sir what am 1 to do* You must admit that my life's not 
<asv as it is. I’m worried to death ’ 

‘Oh no, it's me vou're wouying to death by \ our talk of mov- 
ing/ said Oblomov, ‘ \ ou'd better luar what the doctor has just 
told me!’ 

Zakhar did not know what to say to that and merely fetched 
so deep a sigh that the ends of the kerchief round his neck 
shook on his breast. 

‘You’ve made up your muid to kill me, have you? 1 Oblomov 
asked again. ‘You’re sitk of me, are vou? Well, speak!’ 

‘Good Lord, sir, live as long as you like! I’m sure no one 
wishes you ill, sir/ Zakhar growled, completely put out by 1 lie 
tragic turn the conversation was taking. 

‘You do!' said Oblomov. ‘I’ve forbidden you to mention 
moving to me, and > ou remind me of it half a dozen times a 
day. It upsets me - don’t you realize that? I’m in a bad way as 
it is.’ 

‘I thought, sir, that - I thought why shouldn’t we move?’ 
Zakhar said in a voice, trembling with emotion. 

‘Why shouldn’t we move?’ Oblomov said, turning together 
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with his chair towards Zakhar. ‘You think it’s so easy, don’t 
you? But, my dear fellow, have you considered carefully what 
moving means? You haven't, have you?’ 

‘I don't think 1 have, sir,’ Zakhar answered humbly, ready to 
agiee with his master about everything so long as there were no 
pathetic 1 scenes, which he could not endure. 

‘If you haven’t,' said Oblomov, "then listen and see for 3 our- 
self whether we can move or not. What does moving mean? It 
means that your master will have to leave the house for a whole 
da> and walk about diessed from early morning.’ 

‘Well, sir. \\I13 not leave the house?’ Zakhar it marked. ‘Why 
not go away lor a whole day? It's unhealthy to sit at home. You 
do look had, sir! Before you looked the picture <>J health, blit 
now that you always sit at home you look like nothing on earth. 
If you only took a walk in the streets, had a h*>k at the people 
or something * 

‘ Don't talk nonsense and listen !’ said Oblomov. ‘Take a walk 
in the streets!’ 

‘Why not sir?' Zakhar went on warmly. ‘ I'm told, sir, there’s 
a tcrnble monstei on show. Win not go and have a look at it? 
Or you might go to a theatre or a mask hall, and we’d do the 
moving without you.’ 

‘Don’t talk rubbish! So that’s how 3011 look after your 
master’s comfort! You don’t care d I tramp about the streets 
all day long, do you? What would it matter to you if I had 
dinner in some poky little hole and couldn't he down after it? 
They'll do the moving without me’ If I’m not hero to keep an 
eye* on things, 3 ou’d be moving bits and pieces. I know,’ Oblo- 
mov wen l on with growing convict ion, ‘what moving furniture 
means! It means bieakages. noise, even thing wall be piled to- 
gether on the floor: trunks, the hack of the sofa, pictures, books, 
pipes, all sorts of bo I lies one never ^ees at any other time which 
suddenly turn up goodness knows from where! And 3am have 
to look after il all so that nothing gels bioken or lost - one 
half here, another on the rail or in the new flat ’ You want to 
smoke, you pick up your pipe, but the tobacco’s aheady gone - 
3011 want to sit down, but there's nothing to sit on, .you can't 
touch anything without getting dirty and covered with dust 
nothing to w r ash with and you have to go about with hands as 
lilthy as yours — ’ 

‘My hand > are clean,’ Zakhar remarked, showing what looked 
more like tw r o soles than a pair of hands* 

‘Oh, you’d better not show them to me,’ said Oblomov, 
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turning away "And should \ou -want to have a drmk, the 
dcranlci’s Hitu, but there s no gl iss * 

>ou < m drink fiom tin dec inter ]ust as well, Zakhai ob 
so\cd good nituiedly 

tr Jhil s jusHikc you one ( m |iist is well not sweep the flooi, 
not dust md not be it the e upets Ynel it the in w lid Ohio 
mov went on e uned i > i\ by lh< vivid pic line of flu moving 
hr hid conjured up thin s won t be put sli u^hf lot it le ist 
three d iv ^ e \ e. i \ thm_ i> «■ me to be m t he wion pi u r the pie 
lures on I fu flooi bv llu w ills the goto lies on Hie bed the 
1 ools in the s urn bundle is Uu le i md the pom il un 1 he re s i 
< h in with i broke n lc i pu t lire with 1 m i he 1 ^,1 is i serf i 
<o\( m d in st mis While \<i \em isk lor i not lobe tounei no 
erne kn >v» where it is he < n lost oi le flat the old Pal go md 
mil b ie k t >i rt * 

\\e / ikn u inter nij>t el ome turn s one hi to um the ie 

lliei I) iek l ele i/e u time 

1 he if v on ue 1 Oblomov went on Ynd ^eltm^ up m the 
momm m i ue u 11 il whit i f or t ’ \o w il< i no < h ueer d lor 
the sunn at m l in lire wild r \ouie uu loir e/ le» de Ih 
the looms ne e olel mdtheic snolnewood \ouhi\ to lint ml 
borrow some 

1 II it el( IK lel e)ii the i md ol neighbour >oil ^e I / rich 11 

ob erveel i< mi Sen ie wouleln t leu 1 jem i ju„ ot w del kt 

don i biindh ot lne wood 

Yes melee el ’ uel Oblomov bm muu md > on d suppose 
th it b\ Ih* e enm e w i\lhm • would be ervn, bid nil it ill 
you won the settled ten motile i ioilm Id it least 1 \er\ thing 
se e nis to be m it jdiee bid the ic u< still he tps oi things to elo 

Jung up (tie curt ini', put up tli pictures punt bt «e k me! 

tired ol it ill \ou d wi 1) yo i were ele id Ynd the e \ptnse f 

1 isttune we moved u^litvciu igo / iklui continue el il 
cost us two Inmelted roubles licmemtui it is d it w is to 

«U> 

Well tli its no joke in it * s il i Oblomov \nel how s!l ingt 
life is m i new tl it it hi t< IIow soon will you get ustei to d * 
Why I slim t he ible to h < p t n d le ist i week in the new 
pi let lithe c iten up with mise i\ when I get up mdelont-xe 
the we>e>d turner s ignbo ml opposite it tint olel worn in with 
Hie short hut eleitsu I look out ot the window he fort dinner, I 
fee 1 imsei d)I< So you set now whit vou re trying to let your 
in iHe r in for don l yoM ; Oblennov «iskeel tcpioathiully. 

I see sn Z ikhir whispueel humbly 
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‘Then why did you try to persuade me to move?’ said Oblo- 
mov. ‘Do you think I’m strong enough to stand it?* 

‘I thought, sir, that oilier people are no better than ns, and 
if they ino\e, why can’t we?’ 

‘What? What?’ Oblomov asked in surprise, rising from his 
chair. ‘What did you sa\?’ 

Zakhar was utterly eon fused, not knowing what he could have 
said to cause his master’s pathetic words and gestures. He was 
silt nt . 

‘other pi opte are no heller!' Oblomo\ repeated in dismay. 
‘So that's what you've been leading up to! Now I shall know 
that I'm tin same as ‘’other people" to von” 

Oblomov bowed to / ikliar irojiieally, and looked highly 
oftciuk d. 

‘Good Lord, sir. I never said that you were tke same as any- 
one else, did I?' % 

'Get out of inv ‘■ight, sir’’ Oblomov cried imperiously, point- 
ing to the door. ‘ I can’t bear to look at you! "Other people!” 
That's mee!' 

Zakhar heaved a d # *« p sigh and withdrew to bis room. 

‘What a life!' be grow k d, sit I me down on the stove. 

‘Good Lord,’ Oblomov, loo, groaned. ‘Here l was going to 
devote the morning to some decent work, and now I'm upset 
for the whole day. And who’s doin' it? My own tried and de- 
voted sonant. And the things he lias said! Ilow could he have 
said it?' 

Oblomov couid not compose uimself for a long time; he lay 
down, he got up, paced the loom, and again lay down. In Zak- 
har’s attempt to reduce him to the level of other people he <*aw a 
violation of his rights to Zakhar's exclusive preference of his 
own master. lie trasl to grasp the whole meaning of that com- 
parison and analyse what tin other severe and what lie was, and 
to what an extent a parallel between him and other people was 
justified, and how gruvi ly Zakhar had insulted bun. Finally, he 
wondered whet he r Zakhar had insulted him consciously, that is 
to say, whether he was convinced that he, Oblomov, was the 
same as ‘another’, or whether the words it id escaped him with- 
out thinking. All this hurt Oblomov's vanity and be decided to 
si low Zakhar the difference between himself and those ‘others’ 
and make him feel the whole baseness of liis action. 

‘Zakhar!’ he called solemnly in a drawn-out voice. 

Hearing I His call, Zakhar did not grovil or jump off the stove 
as usual, making a noise with hi* feet, but got down slowly and, 
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brushing against everything with his arms and sides, walked out 
of his room quietly and reluctantly like a dog which knows by 
the sound of its masters voice that its trick lias been discovered 
and that it is being called to rewive punishment. Zakhai half 
opened the door, but did not venture to go in. 

Tome in!’ said Oblomov 

Though the door could be opened easily, Zakhar opened it 
only an inch and stuck in the doorway instead of walking m. 

Oblomov was sitting on the (dge of his couth. 

Tome here!’ Oblomov ordered. 

Zakhar disentangled himself from the door with difficulty, 
but at once closed it b< hind him and leant against il firmly with 
his back. 

‘Here!’ said Oblomov, pointing to a place beside him. 

Zakhai tooktfnilf a step and stopp< d live yards fiom the place 
indicated. 

‘Nearer!’ slid Oblomov. 

Zakhar pretended 1o take another stop, but merely swayed 
forwaid, slumped his foot, and umaimd wheie be was. Seeing 
that till', time he could not make Zakhar come nearer, Obloino\ 
Jet him stay where lie was and looked at him for some time re- 
proachfully and in silence. Kmbarrassod by tin*, silent con- 
templation of Ins person, Zakhar pict ended not to notice Ins 
master and stood turning away from him moie than usual and 
did not e\en at that moment look at Oblomov out of the corner 
of Ins eye. lie lookc d stubbornly to the l# it , win ic he sav> a long- 
faimliar sight : the fringe of flu spiders web round the pictures 
and the spider a living reproach to his remissness 

‘Zakhar!’ Oblomov said quietly and with dignity. 

Zakhar made no answ^i 

‘Well.’ he seemed to be thinking, ‘what do you want? Some 
other Zakhar? ( an’t you s(‘e that I’m here?’ He transfeircd his 
ga/e from the left to tin* ri^ht, past Ins master; thoie. too, he 
was leminded of himself by the looking-glass covered with a 
tlnek layer of dust as with lmislm his own gloomy and un- 
attractive fa oo looked at him sullenly and wildly from there as 
through a mist. lie turned away with displeasure from that 
melancholy and all-too- familiar object and made up his mind to 
glance for a moment at Oblomov. Their eyes met. 

Zakhar could not bear the reproach in Ins master's eyes, and 
lowered his own eyes: there again, in the carpet, impregnated 
with dust and covered with stains, he read the sad testimony' to 
Ins zeal in his master’s service. 
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‘Zakhar!’ Oblomov repeated with feeling. 

"Wliat is it, sir?’ Zakhar asked in a barely audible whisper 
and gave a blight bhudder, anticipating a pathetic speed), 

‘Give rue some hvas,' said Oblomov. 

Zakhar breathed l'recly; he felt so happy that he rushed like 
a bo> to tilt sideboard and brought some A mv. 

‘Well, how do you teel?' Oblomov asked gently, taking a sip 
from the glass and holding it in his hands. ou're sorry, aren't 
> ou? ’ 

11 ie crestfallen cxpicssion on Zakhar's face was immediately 
softrned b\ a lav oi repentance that appeared on his features. 
Zakhar felt the first symptoms of awakening leverenee for his 
inasb r and he suddenly began to look straight in his eyes. 

‘Are \ou sorry for your misdemeanour ?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Why, what misdemeanour” is this?’ Zakhar thought bit- 
t<rl\. ‘Something awful, J ’ll be bound. I shall hurst into bears 
if he goes on helming me like this. 1 

‘Well, mi,' Zakhar began on the lowest note ol his register, ‘I 
haven't said nothing except that 

‘No, wait!’ Oblomov inter i opted. k I)o you realize what 
you've done? Here, put the glass on the table and tell me.’ 

Zakhar said nothing, being completely at a loss to understand 
what he had done, but that did not present him from looking 
with reverence at his master ; he even hung his head a little, con- 
scious of his guilt. 

‘Well, aunt you a \enomous creature?’ Oblomov said. 

Zakhar still sud nothing, and onlv blinked slowly a few times. 

‘ You vc grieved your master!’ Oblomov declared slowly, 
looking fixedly at Zakhar and enjoying h's embarrassment. 

Zakhar lclt so miserable* that lie wished he could sink through 
the floor. 

k Yuu have grieved him, haven’t J'ou v ’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Grieved!’ Zakhar whispered, utterly bewildered by lhat new, 
pathetic word. He glanced wildly from the right to the left, 
looking in vain for some deliverance, and again all he saw was 
the spider’s web, the dust, and his own and liis master s reflec- 
tions in the looking-glass. 

‘Oh. I wish I could sink through the ground! Oh, why aren’t 
1 dead?’ he thought, seeing that, try as he might, he could not 
avoid a pathetic scene. He felt that he was blinking more and 
more and that any moment tears would star t in Ins e\ cs. At last 
he regaled his master with hrs familiar Jong, except Lhat it was 
rn prose. 
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‘How have I grieved you, sir?’ he asked, almost in tears. 

‘How?’ Oblomov repeated. 4 Why, did it occur to you to think 
what other people arc?’ 

lie stopped, still looking at Zakhar. 

‘Shall I tell you what they arc?' 

Zakhar turned like a bear to its lair and heaved a loud sigh. 

‘The other people you’re thinking of are poor wretches, rough, 
uncivilized people who li\e in dirt and poveilv in some attic; 
they can sleep comfortably on a felt mat somewhere in the yard. 
What cun happen to such people? Nothing. They guz/le pota- 
toes and salt herring-*. lVnrrty times them from one place to 
another, and so they rush about all day long. They, I’m sure, 
wouldn't mind moving to a nev\ flat. Lynga\ev, for in dance. 
He would put his ruler under Ins arm, tie up his two shirts in a 
handkerchief, an.J gooff. “ Where me you going? " “l'mmoving." 
he would sav. That's what other people an* like Aren’t llu v ?’ 

Zakhar glanced at Ins maslei, shifted fiom fool to foot, and 
said nothing. 

‘’What ar< oth< r penpIeV Oblomov went on. ‘They arc people 
who do not mind cleaning their boots and dressing themselves, 
and though they sometimes look like gentlemen, it’s all a put-up 
show; they don't know what a servant looks like. If they have 
no one to send < ut on an ei taint. the\ run out t heiuseh es. Tin y 
don’t mind stirring the lire in the stove or dusting their furni- 
ture. . 

‘There are many ( let mans who ate like that,' Zakhar said 
gloomily. 

‘No doubt there are! And 1? What do \ou think? Am I like 
them?’ 

‘You're quite different, sir,’ Zakhar said piteously, still at a 
loss to know what Ins master was driving at. "What has come 
ovei you, sir?' 

‘I'm quite diflcrenl, am I? Wail, think carefully what you're 
saying, dust consider how life “others" live. The “others" work 
hard, they rush about, the\'ie always busy,’ Oblomov went on. 
‘If they don't work, they don't eat. The “others" bow and 
scrape, beg, grovel. And 1‘* Well, ted me, what do you think: am 
I like “other people”?' 

‘Please, sir, don’t go on torturing me with pathetic words,’ 
Zakhar implored. ‘Oh dear, oh dear!’ 

' T am like the “others", am 1? Do I rash about? Do I work? 
Have I not enough Lo i^it? Do I look thin and wretched? Do I 
go short of things? It seems to me I have someone to wail on 
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me and do things for me l Never in my thank God, have I 
had to pull a sock on my foot "myself ! Why should I tirorry? 
Whatever for? And who am I saying this to? Haven’t you look- 
ed after me since I was a child You know all this; you’ve 
seen how tenderly I’ve been brought up ; you know that I’ve 
never suffered from hunger or cold, that I’\c never lacked any- 
thing, that I haven't had to earn my living and never done any 
heavy work. So how did you ha\e the heart to compare me to 
“oil trs”? Do you think I am as stiong as those “others”? Can 
1 do and endure what they can?’ 

Zakhar win no longer capable of understanding what Oblo- 
mov was talking about. Hilt his lips were blown up with emo- 
tion : the pathetic scene was raging like a storm-cloud over hia 
head, lie was silent. 

‘Zakhar!’ Oblomov repealed. 

‘Yes, sir?’ Zakhar hissed in a barely audible whimper, 

‘Give me some more hvus.' 

Zakhar brought the AiV/v, and when Oblomov had drunk it 
and handed him hack the glass, he made a dash for the door. 

‘ Yo, no, wait !' said Oblomov . ' I'm asking y on how you could 
so terribly insult your master whom you carried in your aims 
as a baby, whom you ha\ e sta ved all your life, and who has been 
yoiu benefactor?’ 

Zakhar could not bear it any more. The word ‘bencfacloi * 
finished him! He began blinking more and more. The Jess he 
understood what Oblomov wa aymg to him in his pathetic 
speech, the sadder he became. 

‘I’m very sorry\ sir,' he began to wheeze penitently. ‘If; was 
tmt of fool isl mess, sir, out of foolishness ti \l I - 

Not uinleLstanding what he had done, Zakhar did not know 
what verb to use at the end of his j^iceth. 

‘And 1,’ went on Oblomov in the voice of a man who had been 
insulted and whose merits had not l)«on sullicienlly appreciated, 
‘and T go on working and woirying day and night, sometimes 
with a burning head and a sinking heart. I lie awake at night, 
toss about, always thinking how to imp'o e things - and for 
wdioni? Who is it I’m worrying about? All lor you. for the peas- 
ants, and that means you, loo ... 1 daresay when y r ou sec me 
pull my blankets over my head you think I lie theie asleep like 
a log. Hut no, I don't sleep. I keep thinking all the lime what 1 
can do that my peasants should not suffci any hardships, that 
they should not envy the peasants belonging to other people, 
that they should not complain against me to God on the Day of 
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Judgment, but should pray for me and remember me for the 
good I had done them. Ungrateful ones!’ Oblomov concluded 
bitterly, 

Zakhar was completely overcome by the last pathetic words. 
He began to whimper quietly. 

‘Please, sir,’ he implored, "don’t carry on like 11ml ! What are 
you saying, sir? Oh, lilesscd Virgin, Mother of Cod, what a ter- 
rible calamity has befallen us!’ 

‘And you,’ Oblomov went on, without listening to him - "you 
ought to be ashamed to say such things. That's the sort of snake 
I’ve wanned in my bosom!’ 

‘Snake!’ Zakhar repealed, throwing up Ids hands and burst- 
ing out sobbing so loudly that it sounded as though two dozen 
beetles had flown into the room and begun buzzing. "When June 
l mentioned a f nake? ’ he said amidol his sobs. ‘Why, I ne\er 
even dream of the cursed things!’ 

Kncli had erased to understand the other and, at last, they 
no longer understood themsehes. 

‘How could )ou have brought yourself to say a thing like 
that?’ Oblomov went on. ‘And m my plan I had assigned you a 
liou.se of your own. a kitchen garden, a quantity of com, ami a 
regular wage! I had appointed you my steward, my butler, and 
my business manager! The peasants would bow lowto you, they 
would all cell you Zakhar Trolimy'ch, Zakhar Trolimych! And 
yoifie still dissatisfied, you put me on the same le\el as the 
‘‘others”! That’s how you reward me! That's how you abuse 
your master!' 

Zakhar continued to sob, and Oblomov himself w r as moved. 
While admonishing Zakhar, he w r as filled with the consciousness 
of the benefits lie had conferred on his peasants, and he uttered 
his last reproaches in a trembling voice and with tears in his 
eyes. 

‘Well, you can go now,’ he said to Zakhar in a conciliatory 
tone of voice. ‘Wait, give me some more /, vas ! My throat is 
parched. You might have thought of it yourself - can't y ou hear 
your master is hoarse? That's what you have brought me to! I 
hope,’ he went on when Zakhar had brought him the lams, 
‘you’ve understood your misdemeanour and that you won’t 
ever again compare your master to “other people”! To atone 
for your guilt, you must make some arrangement with the land- 
lord so that w r e have not got to move. This is how much you 
care for your masterVpeace of mind: you have thoroughly up- 
set me and made it impossible for me to think of any new and 
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useful idea. And who will suffer from itf You will. It is to my 
peasants that I have devoted all my life, it is foi all of you that 
I have lesigned from the scrv ice and sit shut up ui my room. Well, 
never mind 1 Thcie, it’s striking three. Only two houis left bc- 
foie dinnci, and what ean one do in two hours’ Nothing. And 
then's lots to he done. Oil wt 11 , I shall have to put off my letter 
till the next post and ]ot down the plan to moiiow And now I'll 
he down for an houi I m worn out Diaw tire blinds, shut the 
dooi md be sun 1 m not disturbed Wake int at half paH four. 5 

Zakhu be *r«m to seal up his maste i m tlu slud\ , first hi co\- 
tied him up and tuck* el tlu blanket nndir him, tlun he duw 
tlu blinds dosed tlu doois tightly, and ntmd to his own 
mom. 

4 May vm iuvei get up igun. von devil,’ he mow ltd, wiping 
awav tlu 1 1 <ic < ^ oftcais md < I untune on tlu stovt ‘A d( \ il he 
is, and no mistake 1 V house of \oui own a Kit € hen garden, 
wiges 1 ’ / ikhai who had understood only tlu kist words, 
muttered Hi know , how to talk, he dots, just like cutting 
3 om hcait with a knife 1 This is my home and m\ kitdicn gar- 
dui and this is whin I II pig out ! hi s ud hitting the stove 
imioutlv 4 Y\ iges 1 If I didn t pick up i Itw coppers now and 
tlu n, I shouldn t have am thing to buy tobacco with or to ticat 
my fuend Curse von* f wish 1 w is diad and binu d ! ’ 

Oblomov la\ on his ba'k, but lie did not tall islet p at once. 
Ift kept thinking and thinking md got mou andmou agitated 

‘Two nnsPoiti'iu s at once ’ I said, pulling the blanket over 
his head. 4 How is one to stand up to it 

Hilt ai tually those two misJorUou s that is, the b tiliff’s omi- 
nous letter and tin moving no longer \ orriod Oblomov and 
wire alnadv becoming men disturbing memories. 

"The troubles the biilift is threatening me with are still far 
off,’ he thought 4 Ml sorts of things ean happen before that the" 
rams ma\ save the ciops the bailiff may m ike good the 1 arrears, 
the runaway peasants ma\ be returned to then * pi ice of domi- 
cile ” as he writes. . . . And wht ic could those peasants have gone 
to>’ he thougJit, gittmg more and more c h wheel in an artistic 
examination of that e irt constant c* ‘They lould not have gone 
off at night, m the damp and without provisions. Where would 
they sleeps Not m the woods, sure'lv’ They just can’t stay 
there 1 There may be a bid smell m a peasant’s cotlage but at 
least it’s warm. ... \nd wl it am I so woined about?’ he 
thought. ‘Soon m> plan will be leaely - why be frightened be- 
fore I need to.' Oh, \ou — ’ 
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He was a little more troubled by the thoifght of moving. That 
was the new and the latest misfortune. Hut in his present hope- 
ful mood that fact, too, was already pushed into the back- 
ground. Though he vaguely realized that he would have to 
move, particularly as Tarani\ev had taken a hand in this busi- 
ness, he postponed it in his mind for at least a week, and thus 
gained a whole week of peace! ‘Arid perhaps Zakhar will suc- 
ceed in coming to some arrangement so that it will nol be neces- 
sary to move at all. Perhaps it could be arranged somehow \ They 
might agree to put it oil till ne\t summer or gi\ e up the idea of 
conversion altogether; well, arrange it in one way or anotheil 
After all, I really chi ft move!' 

So he kept agitating and composing himself in turn, and, 
as always, iouiyl in Ihc soothing and comforting words perhaps, 
somehow, in one way or < mother , a whole ark of hope and con- 
solation as in the old ark of the ( oxenant, and succeeded with 
their help ill warding off the two misfortunes for the lime bung. 
Already a slight, pleasant numbness spread over his body and 
began to east a mist over his senses with sleep, just as the sur- 
face of the water is misted over with the first, timid frosts; an- 
other moment and 1m consciousness would have slipped away 
heaven only knows* where, when suddenly he came to and open- 
ed hts eyes. 

*IUit, good land, 1 haven't washed! I haven’t done a thing!' 
lie whispered. ‘I was going to put down my plan on pup* r, and 
I haven’t done so. 1 haven't written to the police inspecloi oi the 
Governor. 1 began a letter to the landlord, but haven’t finished 
it. I haven’t cheeked the hills or gnen Zakhar the money - a 
whole morning wasted!’ 

He sank into thought. 'What’s the matter with me? And 
wouid the “others’’ have done that ? 1 flashed through his mind. 
‘ “Others, others” who are they?’ 

He became absorbed in ‘a comparison of himself with those 
‘others’, lie thought and thought, and presently an idea quite 
different from the one he had been expounding to Zakhar w r as 
formed in his mind. He had to admit that another one would 
have managed to write all the letters so that which and that 
would never have clashed w itli one another, that another w'ould 
have moved to a new' Hat, carried out the plan, gone to the 
country. ... 

‘Why, I, too, could Jiave done it,’ lie reflected. ‘I can write 
well enough. I have written more complicated things than ordi- 
nary letters in my time ! What has become of it all? And what is 
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there so terrible about moving? It's only a question of making 
up one’s mind ! The “others”,’ he added a further characteristic 
of those other people, 1 never wear a dressing-gown ’ ~ here he 
yawned - ’they hardly ever sleep, they enjoy life, they go every- 
where, see everything, are interested in everything. . . . And I - I 
am not like them!’ he added sadly and sank into deep thought, 
lie even put his head out from under the blanket. 

It was one of the most clear-sighted and courageous moments 
of Oblomov's life. Oh, how dreadful lie felt when there arose in 
his mint! a clear and v ivnl idea of human dost my and the purpose 1 
of a man's life, and when he compared this purpose with his 
own life, and when various vital problems wakened one after 
another in bis mind and began whirling about confusedly, like 
frightened birds awakened .suddenly by a ray of sunlight in some 
dark ruin, lie felt sad and sorry at the thought iff his own lack 
of education, at the arrested development of his spiritual 
powers, at the fueling of heaviness which interfered with every- 
thing he planned to do; and was overcome by envy of those 
whose live-, w ere rieh and full, while a huge rock seemed to have 
been thrown across the nut row and pitiful path o( his own exist- 
ence. Slowly there arose in his mind the painful realization that 
many sides of his nature had never been awakened, that others 
were barely touched, that none bad developed fully. And yet ho 
was painfully aware that something good and line lay buried in 
him as in a grave, that it wa» perhaps already dead or lay hid- 
den like gold in the heart of a nrm mlain, and that it was high 
time that gold was put into circulation. Hut the treasure was 
deeply buried under a heap of rubbish and silt. It was as 
though he himself had stolen and buried m bis own soul the 
treasures bestowed on him as a gift by the w >rld and life. Some- 
thing prc\ enter! him from launching out into the ocean of life 
and devoting all the powers of his mind and will to flying across 
it under full sail. Some .secret enemy seamed to have laid a heavy 
hand upon him at the very start of his journey and east him a 
long wav off from the direct purpose of human existence. And 
it seemed that he would never find his way U, the straight path 
from the wild and impenetrable jungle. The loiest grew thicker 
and darker in his soul and around him; the path was getting 
more and more overgrown ; clear consciousness awakened more 
and more seldom, and roused the slumbering powers only for a 
moment. His mind and will had long been paralysed and, it 
seemed, irretrievably. The events of his life had dwindled to 
microscopic dimensions, but even so he could not cope with 
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them ; he did not pass from one to another, but was tossed to 
and fro by them as by waves ; he was powerless to oppose one by 
the resilience of his will or to follow another by the force of his 
reason, lie felt bitter at having: to confess it all to himself in 
secret. Fruitless regrets for the past, burning reproaches of his 
conscience pricked him like needles, and he tried hard to throw 
off the Imrden of those reproaches, to find someone else to blame 
and turn their sting ago ms t. Hut who? 

'It’s all - Zakhar's fault,' lie whispered. 

He recalled the details of the scene with Zakhar, and his face 
burned with shame. "What if someone had overheard it?' he 
wondered, turning cold at the thought. ‘Thank goodness Zakhar 
won't be able to repeal it to anyone, and no one would believe 
him, cither.' 

lie sighed, t tirsed himself, t urned from side to side, looked for 
someone to blame and could not find anyone. His moans and 
groans even reached Zakhar’s ears. 

‘It’s that kvas that's given him wind,’ Zakhar muttered 
angrily. 

‘Why am I like this?’ Oblomov asked himself almost with 
tears, hiding Ins head under the blanket again. 'Why?’ 

After seeking in vain for the hostile source that prevented 
him from living as lie should, as the ‘others’ lived, he sighed, 
closed his eyes, and a few minutes later drowsiness began once 
again to benumb his senses. 

‘I, too, would have liked liked,' he murmured, blinking with 
difficulty, 'something like that - 1ms nature treated me so badly 
- no, thank (Jorl - I've nothing to complain of - There fol- 
lowed a resigned sigh. He was passing from agitation to his nor- 
mal state of calm and apathy. 4 It’s fate, I suppose- can’t do 
anything about it,’ he was hardly able to whisper, overcome by 
sleep. ‘Some lw T o thousand less than last year,’ he said suddenly 
in a loud voice, as though in a delirium. ‘Wait - wait a mo- 
ment ’ And he half awoke. 4 SI ill,’ he whispered again, ‘it 

would be interesting to know' why - I am like that!’ His eye- 
lids closed tightly. ‘Yes - why? Perhaps it's - became - He 
tried to utter the words but could not. 

So he never arrived at the cause, after all; his tongue and 
lips stopped in the middle of the sentence and remained half 
open. Instead of a word, another sigh was heard, followed by 
the sound of the even snoring of a man who w x as peacefully 
asleep. * 

Sleep stopped the slow and lazy flow of his thoughts and 
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instantly transferred him to another age and other people, to 
another place, where we, too, gentle reader, will follow him iri 
the next chapter. 


9 

O R L O MOV 1 S I) It E A M 

Win-. it e are \vk? In what blessed litlJe corner of the earth 
has Oblomov’s dream transferred as? What a lovely spot! 

It is true there is no sea there, no high mountains, cliffs or 
precipices, no virgin forests nothing grand, gloomy, and 
wild. 13u t what is the good of the grand and the wild? The 
sea, for instance? Let it stay where it is! It nicely makes you 
melancholy: looking at it, you feel like crying. The heart quails 
at Ihe sight of the boundless expanse of water, and the eyes 
grow tired of the endless monotony of the scene. The roaring 
and the w ild pounding of the waves do not caress your feeble 
ears; they go on repeating their old, old song, gloomy and mys- 
terious, the same since the world began ; and the same old moan- 
ing is heard in it, the same complaints as though of a monster 
condemned to torture, and piercing, sinister voices. No birds 
twitter around; only silent sea-gulls like doomed creatures, 
mournfully fly to and fro near the coast and circle over the 
water. 

The roar of a beast is powerless beside these lamentations of 
nature, the human voice, too, is insignificant, and man himself 
is so little and weak, so lost among the sina-1 details of the vast 
picture! Perhaps it is because of this that he feels so depressed 
when he looks at the sea. Yes, the sea can stay where it is! Its 
very calm and stillness bring no comfort to a man's heart; in 
the barely perceptible swell of the mass of waters man still sees 
the same boundless, though slumbering, force which can so 
cruelly mock his proud will and bury so deeph his brave 
schemes, and all his labour and toil. 

Mountains and precipices, too, have no- been created for 
man's enjoyment. They are as terrifying and menacing as the 
teeth and claws of a wild beast rushing upon him; they remind 
us too vividly of our frailty and keep us continually in fear of 
our lives. And the sky over the peaks and the precipices seems 
so far and unattainable, as though it hadfrecoilecl from men. 

The peaceful spot where our hero suddenly found himself was 
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not like that. The sky there seems to hug the earth, not in 
order to fling its thunderbolts at it, but to embrace it more 
lightly and lovingly: it hangs as low overhead as the trust- 
worthy roof of the parental house, to preserve, it would seem, 
the chosen spot from ail calamities. The sun there shines bright- 
ly and warmly for about six months of the year and withdraws 
gradually, as though reluctantly, as though turning hack to 
take another look at the place it lo\os and to give it a warm, 
clear day in the autumn, amid the rain and slush. 

The mountains there seem to be only small-scale models of 
the terrifying mountains far away that frighten the imagina- 
tion. They form a chain of gently sloping hillocks, down which 
it is pleasant to slide on one's back in [day, or to sit on watching 
the sunset dreamily. 

The ri\er mis gaily, sporting and playing; sometimes it 
spieads into a wale pond, and sometimes it rushes along in a 
swift stream, or grows quid, as though lost in meditation, and 
creeps slowly along the pebbles, breaking up into livelv streams 
on all subs, whose rippling lulls ym pleasantly to sleep. 

The whole place, for ten or fil l ecu miles around, consists 
of a series of picturesque, smiling, gay landscape-, The wind;*, 
sloping banks of the clear stieam, the small hushes that steal 
down to t he water from the hills, the tw is! ing ia\ ine with a brook 
running at the bottom, and the bireli copse - all seem to have 
been carefully eho>en and composed with Die hand of a master. 

A he art worn out by tribulations or wholly unacquainted with 
them cries tint to hide itself ui that secluded spot and live thcie 
happily and undisturbed. Everything there promises a calm, 
long life, till the hair turns while with age and death comes un- 
awares, like sleep. 

The year follows a regular and imperturbable course there. 
Spring arrives in March*, according to the calendar, muddy 
streams run down the hills, the ground thaws, and a warm mist 
rises from it; the peasant throw's off his sheepskin, conics out 
into the open only in his shirt and, shielding his eyes with a 
hand, stands there enjoying the sunshine and shakes his shoul- 
ders with pleasure: then he pull-i the overturned cart first by 
one shaft, then by the other, or examines and kicks with his 
foot at the plough (hat lies idle in the shed, getting ready for 
his usual labours. No sudden bli/./.ards return in the spring, cov- 
ering the fields or breaking down the trees with snow. Like a 
cold and unapproachable beauty, winter remains true to its 
character till the lawfully appointed time for warmth; it does 
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not tease with sudden thaws or bend one double with unheard- 
of frosts; everything goes on in the usual way prescribed by 
nature. Iu No\ ember '-now anti frost begin, and by Twelfth- 
day it grows so cold that a peasant leaving Ins cottage for a 
minute returns with hoar-frost on his beard; and in February a 
sensit i\ e nose aheady feels the soil breath of approach mg spung 
m the air. But the summer the summer is especially en- 
chanting in th.it pari ot I he count ly. The air there is fresh and 
<li v : it is iml tilled with the fragrance of lemons and laurels, but 
onl\ with the scent of wormwood, pine, and wild elieiiy; the 
davs are bright w ith slight Jv burning but no* scorching sunshine, 
and for almost three months their is not a cloud m the sky. As 
soon as clear day s eomc , 1lie> go on for thiee oi lorn weeks; the 
c\ enings are warm and the nights are eiosr . The stais twinkle in 
such a kmdh and friendly way trom the skv. Ii»ram comes, it is 
such a benelieenl sumniu tain! It bills briskly, abundarnly, 
splashing along intrnly like tin* big, warm tears oi a man over- 
come with sudden joy ; and as soon as it stops the sun once more 
looks down with a bright snub oi love on the lulls and fields and 
dries l hem; ami the whole counliy sidt icsponds to tlu sun with 
a happv smile. The peasant wi loonies the ram joyfully. ‘The 
lam will wet me and l he sun will diy me,’ he sa\s. holding up 
delightedly lus taee, shouldeis, and back to the warm shower. 
Tliunderstoim-j aie not a menace but a blessing theie; they al- 
ways occur at the appointed times, hardly ever missing St 
Klijah's day on the second of August, as though to confirm the 
well-known legem! among the people. The strength and number 
of thunder-claps also seem to be the same each year, as though 
a definite amount of elect i icily had born allotted annually for 
the whole place. Tc ruble stoims, bnngiri" dev ast.it ion iri their 
wake, are unheard-oi jn those pails, and no report of them lies 
ever appeared in the newspapers. Ahd nothing would ever have 
been published about that thi lee-blessc d spot had not a twenty- 
eight -ycai old peasant widow, Manna Kulkov, given buth to 
quad iu pkts, an event the l J rt ss could not possibly b ne ignored. 

The Lord has never visited those parts “ther by Kgyptian or 
ordinary plague ■>. No oiu of i he inhabitant', has ev<r seen or 
remembered any terrible heavenly signs, fiery balls, or sudden 
darkness; there are no poisonous snakts there; Jocusls do not 
eomc; there aie no roaring lions, nor growling tigeis, nor even 
bears nor wolves, because theie are no fort sts. Only ruminating 
cows, bleating shoe p, and cackling hens*walk about the village# 
and fields in vast numbers. 
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It is hard to say whether & poet or a dreamer would have been 
pleased with nature in this peaceful spot. These gentlemen, as 
everyone knows, love to gaze at the moon and listen to the song 
of the nightingale. They love the coquette-moon when she 
dresses up in amber clouds and peeps mysteriously through 
the branches or flings sheave* of silvery beams into the eyes of 
her admirers. But -in that country no one lias even hoard of the 
moon being anything hut an ordinary moon. It stares very good- 
naturedly at the villages and the fields, looking very like a pol- 
ished brass basin. The poet would have looked at her in vain 
with eyes of rapture; she gazes as good-naturedly at a poet as 
does a round-fared \illage beauty in response to the eloquent 
and passionate glances of a city philanderer. 

There are no nightingales in those parts, either - perhaps be- 
cause then 1 am no shady nooks and roses there. But what an 
abundance of quail! At harvest time in the summer boys catch 
them with their hands. Uo not imagine, however, that quail are 
regarded there as a gastronomic luxury no, the morals of the 
inhabit aids had not been corrupted to that extent : a quail is a 
bird which is not mentioned in the dietary niles. In that part of 
the country it delights the ear with its singing; that is why al- 
most every house has a quail in a string cage under the roof. 

The poet and dreamer would lmv« remained dissatisfied by 
the general appearance of that modest and unpretentious dis- 
trict. They would never have sueeeech d in seeing an evening in 
the Swiss or Scottish style, when tlic whole of nature - the 
woods, the river, the cottage walls, and the sandy hills - is 
suffused by the red glow of the .sunset, against which is set off 
a cavalcade of gentlemen, riding on a twisting, sandy road after 
having escorted a lady on a trip to some gloomy ruin and now 
returning at a smart pace to a strong castle, where an ancient 
native would tell them a sl<'>ry about the Wars of the Boses and 
where, after a supper of wild goat’s meat, a young girl would 
sing them a ballad to the accompaniment of a lute - scenes w ith 
which the pen of Waller Scott has so richly filled our imagi- 
nation. No, there is nothing like that in our part of the country. 

How quiet and sleepy everything is in the three or four vil- 
lages which compose this little plot of land ! They lie close to one 
another and look as though they had been flung down accident- 
ally by a giant’s hand and scattered about in different direc- 
tions, where they had remained to this day. One cottage, 
dropped on the edge if 2 a ravine, has remained hanging there 
since time immemorial, half of it suspended in llic air and 
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propped up by three poles. People have lived quietly and happi- 
ly there for three or four generations. One would think that a 
hen would be afraid to go into it, and yet Onisim Suslov, a 
steady man, who is too big to stand up in his own cottage, 
lives there with his wife. Not everyone would be able to enter 
Onisim's cottage, unless, indeed, the visitor persuaded it to 
stand with its back to the forest and Us front to him. For its 
front slops hang over Lhe ravine, and in order to enter it one has 
to hold on to the grass witJi one hand and its roof* with the other, 
and then lift one’s foot and place it firmly on the steps. 

Another cottage clings precariously to the hillside like a swal- 
low's nest; three other cottages have been thrown together acci- 
dentally not far away, and two more stand at the very bottom 
of the ravine. 

Everything in the village is quiet and sleepy* the doors of the 
silent cottages are wide open; not a soul is to be seen; only the 
(lies swarm in clouds and buzz in the slulfy air. On entering a 
cottage, you will call in vain in a loud voice: dead silence will be 
your answer ; very seldom wall some old woman, who is spending 
her remaining years on the stove, reply with a painful sigh or a 
sepulchral cough; or a three-year-old child, long-haired, bare- 
foot, and with only a torn shirt on, will appear from behind a 
partition, stare at you in silence, and hide himself again. 

In the fields, too, peace and a profound silence reign; only 
here and there a ploughman can be seen stirring like an ant on 
the black earth - and, scorched by the heat and bathed in per- 
spiration, pitching Ins plough forward. The same imperturbable 
peace and quiet prevail among the people of that locality. No 
robberies, murders, or fatal accidents e\ r happened there; no 
strong passions or daring enterprises ever agitated them. And, 
indeed, what passions or daring enterprises could have agitated 
them? Everyone there knew wbaf he was capable of. The in- 
habitants of those villages lived far # from other people. The near- 
est villages and the district town were twenty and twenty-five 
miles away. At a certain time the peasants carted their com to 
the nearest landing-stage of the Volga, v Inch wus their Colchis 
or Pillars of Hercules, and some of them went to the market once 
a year, and that was all the intercourse they had with the out- 
side world. Their interests were centred upon themselves and 
they never came into contact with or ran foul of any one clse’s. 
They knew that the administrative city of the province was sixty 
miles away, but very few of them evCr went there ; they also 
knew that farther aw r ay in the same direction was Saratov or 
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Nizhny-Novgorod ; they had heard of Petersburg and Moscow, 
and that French and Germans lived beyond Petersburg, and the 
world farther away was for them as mysterious as it was for the 
ancients - unknown countries, inhabited by monsters, people 
with two heads, giants; birth' r away still there was darkness, 
and at the < »d of it all was the fish which held the world on its 
back. And as tlieir pat l of the country was hardly ever visited 
by travelers, they had no oppoitumlv of learning the latest 
news of w hal was going on in the world : the peasants who sup- 
plied them with their wooden a essels lived within tit teen miles ol 
their \ ilkiges and were as ignorant as they. Tin re was nothing 
even with which they could compare their w ay of living and find 
out m thi" way whether they lived well or no, whether they 
were rich oi pool, or whether theie was unwilling othets had 
that they, too, f»eu!d lil.e. 

These Iuckv people imagined that everything was as it should 
be and wen* convince d that e\ civ one else li\ < d like them and to 
live nt hd wise was a sin. Thev would not believe d if someone 
told them that then* weir people who laid othci wav > of plough- 
ing, sowing, harvesting and selling. What passions and excitc- 
menls could they possible have? Like even one else, they had 
their worries and weaknesses, ronl and taxes, idleness and sleep; 
bid all this did not amount to a gre.it deal and did not stir their 
blood. For the last hvc years not one of the several hundred 
peasants of that locality had died a natural, let alone a v lolcnt, 
death. And when someone had gone to his eternal sleep either 
from old age or from some chronic illness, the people theie had 
gone on marvelling at such an extraordinary event lor months. 
And yet it did not surprise tlum at all that, for instance, Taras 
the blacksmith had nearly steamed himself to death in his mud 
hut mv that lie had to be rev i\ oil with cold water. The only crime 
that was greatly prevalent was the theft of peas, carrots, and 
turnips from the kitchen gardens, and on one occasion two suck- 
ing pigs and a chicken had suddenly disappeared - an event 
which outraged the whole m ighbourliood and was unanimously 
attributed to the fact that carts with wooden wares had passed 
through the village on th< ir way T to the fair. Hut, generally 
speaking, accidents of any kind were extremely rare. 

Once, however, a man had been found lying in a ditch by the 
bridge outside a village, evidently a member of a co-operative 
group of workmen who had passed by on their w*av to the town. 
The boys were the first tfu discover him, and they ran back terri- 
fied to the village with the news that some terrible serpent or 
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werewolf was lying in a ditch, adding that he had chased them 
and nearly eaten Kuzka. The braver souls among the peasants 
armed themselves with pitchforks and axes and went in a crowd 
to the ditch. 

‘Where are you off to?* The old men tried to stop them. 
‘Think yourselves stout fellows, do you? What do you want 
there? Leave il alone, no one’s driving \ on. 7 

Hut the peasants went, and about a hundred yards from the 
spot began calling to the monster in different voices, and as 
t here was no reply, they stopped, then moved on again. A pea- 
sant lay in I hr ditch, leaning his head against its side; a bundle 
and a stick with two pairs of bast-shoes tied on it, lay beside 
him. They did not venture near him or touch him. 

M ley you, there!’ they shouted in turn, scratching their heads 
or their baek«. ‘What’s your name? llry, you! What do foil 
want here?’ 

The stranger tried to raise his head but could not ; evidently 
he was either ill or very tired. One peasant nearly brought him- 
self to touch him with his pitchfork. 

‘Don't touch him! Don’t touch him!’ many of the others 
cried ‘llow do we know what sort of a man he is? lie hasn’t 
said a word. He may be one of them - don't touch him, lads!’ 

‘Let’s go,’ some said, ‘(’nine on now: he isn't one of ours, is 
he? lie’ll only bring us trouble!’ 

And they all went back to Ihe village, telling the old men that 
a stranger was lying there who would not speak and goodness 
only knows what he was up to. 

‘Don’t have anything to do with him if he is a stranger,’ the 
old men said, sitting on the mound of cadh beside their cot- 
tages, with tlieir elbows on their knees. ‘Let him do as he likes 1 
You shouldn't have go«e at all!' * 

Such was the spot where Oblomov suddenly found himself in 
his dream. Of the three or four \illages scattered there, one was 
Sosnovka and another Vavilovka, about a mile from each 
other. Sosnovka and Vavilovka were the hereditary property of 
the Oblomov family and were therefore known under the gen- 
eral name of Oblomovka. The Oblomov country scat was in 
Sosnovka. About three and a half miles from Sosnovka lay the 
little village of Verkhlyovo, which had once belonged to the Ob- 
lomov family but which had long since passed into other hands, 
and a few more scattered cottages which, went with it. This vil- 
lage belonged to a rich landowner who was never to be seen on 
his estate, which was managed by a German steward. 
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Such was the whole geography of the place. 

Oblomov woke up in the morning in his small bed. lie was 
only seven. He felt light-hearted and gay. What a pretty, red- 
cheeked, and plump boy he was! lie had such sweet, round 
cheeks that were the envy of many a litllc rogue who would 
blow up his own on purpose, but could never get cheeks like 
that. His nurse was waiting for him to wake up. She began put- 
ting on his stockings, but he did nol Jet her; he played about, 
dangling his legs. His nurse ('aught him, and 11 im both laughed. 
At lad she succeeded in making linn get up. She washed his face, 
combed his haii, and took him to his mother. Seeing his mother, 
who had been dead tor yeais, Oblomov c\en in li is sleep thrilled 
with joy and Ins indent love for her; two vvairn tears slowly 
appeared from under his eyelashes and remained motionless. 1 1 is 
mother covered* him with passionate kisses, then looked at him 
anxiously to see il hit e^es were clear. ifau\ thing hurt him, ask- 
ed the nurse if he had s U pt well, if he had waked m the night, if 
he had tossed m his sleep, H lie had a tempe tulurc. Thru she 
took him hv the hand and ltd him to the ikon. Kneeling down 
and pulling her arm round him, she made him repeat the words 
of a pra\ev. The boy iep< tied them after her absent-mindedly, 
gazing at the window, through which the eool of the morning 
and the scent of blue poured into the room. 

* Vre we going for a walk to-day, Mummy V’ he suddenly asked 
in the middle of the prsijor. 

"Yes, darling," she replied humedly, without taking heroics 
off the ikon and hastening to finish the liolj woids. 

The boy repealed them listlessly, but lus mother put her 
whole soul into them. Then 1 hey went to set 1 Ins falher, and tlx n 
they had breakfast. 

At the breakfast table Oblomov saw their aunt, an old lady of 
eighty; she was constantly grumbling at her maid, w T lio stood 
behind her chair waiting cm her and whose head shook with 
age. Three elderly spinsters, his father's distant relations, were 
also there, as well as his father's slightly mad brother, and a 
poor landowner by the name of Clickmcnev, the ownei of seven 
serfs, who was staying with them, and several old ladies and old 
gentlemen. All these members of the Oblomov retinue and estab- 
lishment picked up the little boy and began showering caresses 
and praises on him ; he had hardly time to w ipe away the traces 
of the unbidden kisses § After that they began stuffing him with 
rolls, biscuits, and cream. Then his mother hugged and kissed 
him again and sent him for a w all; in the garden, the yard, and 
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the meadow, with strict instructions to his nurse not to leave 
the child atone, not to let him go near the horses, the dog>, and 
the goat or wander too far from the house, and, above all, not 
to let him go to the ravine, winch had a bad name as the most 
terrible place in the neighbourhood. Once they found a dog 
there which was reputed to be mad only because it ran away and 
disappeared behind the hills when attacked with pitchforks and 
axe->; carcasses were thrown into the ra\ine, and wolves and 
robbers and other creatures which did not exist in those parts 
or anywhere else in the world were supposed to live there. 

The child did not wait for his mother to finish her warnings; 
ho wsis already out in the yard. lie examined his father’s house 
and inn round it with joyful surprise, as though he had 
never seen it befoie: the gates which leaned to one side; the 
wooden roof which had settled m the middle aiu( was overgrown 
with tender gi ecu moss; the rioket y front steps; the \ arimrf out- 
buildings and additions built on to it, and the neglected gar- 
den. lie was dying to climb on to the projecting gabeij which 
went all lound the house and to have a look at the slieam from 
there; but the gallcix was very old and unsafe, and only the 
sci \ ants were allowed to go thcie nobody else used it. He 
didn't hoed his mother’s piohibition and was already running 
to the invjimg steps when his nurse appealed and succeeded in 
catching him. He rushed aw\i\ from her to the hay-loft, intend- 
ing to climb up the sticp bidder leading to it, and she had no 
sooner reached the liay-loft 111 in she had to stop him climbing 
up the dovecote, getting into the cattle yard and - Lord for- 
bid the ravine. 

‘Dear me, what an awful child what a fidget, to Ik* sure!’ 
lus nurse said. 'Can't 5011 sit still for 1 minute, sit? Fie, foi 
shame ! ’ 

The nurse’s days and nights - were one continuous scurry- 
ing and dashing about: one moment in agony, another full of 
joy, afraid that he might fall and hurt himself, deeply moved 
by his unfeigned childish affection, or vaguely apprehensive 
about his distant future - this was all she lived for, these agita- 
tions warmed the old woman’s blood and sustained her sluggish 
existence which might otherwise have come to an end long before. 

The child, however, was not always so playful; sometimes he 
suddenly grew quiet and gazed intently at everything as he sat 
beside his nurse. His childish mind was observing closely all that 
was going on around him; these impressions sank deeply into 
his soul, and grew and matured with him. 
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It was a glorious morning; the air was cool ; the sqji was still 
low. Long shadows fell from the house, the trees, thi dovecote, 
and the gallery. The garden and the yard were full of cool places, 
inviting sleep and day-dreaming. Only the Tye- fields in the dis- 
tance blazed and shimmered, and the stream sparkled and glit- 
tered in the sun so that it hint one's eyes to look at it. 

4 Why, Nanny, is it so dark here and so light there, and why 
will it be light here soon as well?’ 

* Hccause the sun is going to meet the moon, my dear, and 
frowns when it can’t find it, but as soon as it secs it in the dis- 
tance it grows brighter.’ 

The little boy grow thought ful and went on looking all about 
him: he saw Ant ip going to get water and another Ant ip, ten 
times bigger than the real one, walking beside him along the 
ground, and the water barrel looked as big as a house, and the 
horse's shadow covered the whole of the meadow, and after 
taking only two steps across the meadow, it suddenly moved 
across the hill, and Anti)) had had no 1 line to leave the yard. The 
child, too, took two steps - another step and he would be on the 
other side of the lull. lie would like to have gone there to see 
where the horse had disappeared to. lie ran to the gate, hut his 
mother's voice, could be heard from the window: 

'Nurse, don’t you see that the child has run out in the sun! 
Take him where it’s cool. If his head gets hot, he’ll be sick and 
lose his appetile. If you're not careful, he’ll run to the ravine.* 

‘Oh, you naughty boy!’ the nurse grumbled softly as she 
took him back to the house. 

The boy watched with his keen and sensitive eyes what the 
grown-ups were doing and how they were spending the morn- 
ing. Not a single detail, however trilling, eseaperl the child's in- 
quisitive attention ; the picture of his home-life was indelibly 
engraved on his memory; his malleable mind absorbed the living 
examples before him and unconsciously drew up the programme 
of his life in accordance with the life around him. 

The morning could not be said to be wasted in the Oblomov 
house. The clatter of knives chopping meat and vegetables in, 
the kitchen could be heard as far as the village. From the ser- 
vants’ hall came the hum of the spindle and the soft, thin voice 
of a woman : it was difficult to say whether she was crying or im- 
provising a melancholy song without words. As soon as Ant ip 
returned to the yard with the barrel of water, the women and 
Hie coachmen came trudging towards it from every direction 
with pails, troughs, and jugs. Then an old woman carried a 
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basinful of flour and a large number of eggs from the store- 
house to tfce kitchen; the cook suddenly threw some water out 
through the window and splashed Arapka, which sat all morn- 
ing with its eyes fixed on the window, wagging its tail and lick- 
ing its chops. 

Oblomov’s father was not idle, either, lie sat at the window 
all morning, keeping a wary eye on all that was going on in the 
yard. 

‘Hey, Ignashka, what are you carrying there, you fool?’ he 
would ask a servant walking across I he yard. 

‘I’m taking the knives to be sharpened, sir,’ the man would 
answer, without looking at his master. 

'Very well, and mind you sharpen them properly/ 

Then he would stop a peasant woman. 

'I ley, my good woman, where have you been?' 

‘To the cellar, sii/ she would stop aud reply, shielding her 
eyes and gating al the window. 'Been lo fetch some milk for 
dinner/ 

‘All right, go, go/ her master would reply. ‘And mind you 
don't spill the milk. Aud you, Zakharka, where are you off to 
again, you rogue? ' he shouted later. ‘ I'll show you how to run! 
It s the third lime I've seen you. Hack to the hall with you!’ 

And Zakharka went back to the hull to doze. 

If the cows came back from the iields, Oblomov’s father 
would be the lirst lo see that, they w ere watered ; if he saw from 
the window that the dog w r as ehaing a hen, he would at once 
lake stern measures to restore order. 

llis wife, too, w as very busy : she spent three hours explaining 
to Avorka, the tailor, how to make a tunic for Oblomov out of 
her husband’s jacket, drawing the put tern in chalk and watch- 
ing that Averka did not steal any cloth; then she went to the 
maids’ room to tell each girl what Iter daily task of lace-making 
was; then she called Nastasya Ivanovna, or Stepanida Aga- 
povna, or someone else from her retinue for a walk in the garden 
w r ith the practical purpose of seeing how ripe the apples were, if 
the one that was ripe the day before had fallen off the tree, to 
do some grafting or pruning, and so on. Her chief concern, how- 
ever, was the kitchen and the dinner. The whole household was 
consulted about, the dinner: the aged aunt, loo, wars invited to 
the conned. Everyone suggested a dish: giblet soup, noodles, 
brawn, tripe, red or white sauce. Every advice was taken into 
consideration, thoroughly discussed, f*nd then accepted or re- 
jected in accordance with the final decision of the mistress of the 
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house. Nastasya Petrovna or Stepanida Ivanovna was constant- 
ly being sent to the kitchen to remind the cook of southing or 
Other, to add one dish or cancel another, to take sugar, honey, 
wine for the cooking, and see whether the cook had used all that 
he had been given. 

Food was the first and foremast concern at Oblomovka. What 
calves were fattened there every year for the festival days! 
What birds were reared there! What deep understanding, what 
hard work, what care were needed in looking after them! Tur- 
keys and chickens for name-days and other solemn occasions 
were fattened on nuts. Geese were deprived of exercise and hung 
up motionless in a sack a tew days before a festival so that they 
should get covered with fat. What stores of jams, pickles, and 
biscuits! What meads, what kvasex, were brewed, what pies 
baked at Oblomtvka! 

And so up to midday evei vone was busy, everyone was living 
a full, conspicuous, ant-like life. These industrious ants were not 
idle on Sundays and holidays, either: on those days the clatter 
of knives in the kitchen was louder than ever; the kitchen-maid 
journeyed a few times from the barn to the kitchen with a 
double quantity of Hour and eggs; in the poultry yard there was 
a greater uproar and more bloodshed than ever. An enormous 
pie was baked, which was served cold for dinner on the follow- 
ing day; on the third and fourth day its remnants were sent to 
the maids' room, where it lasted till Friday, when one stale end 
of it without shilling descended by special favour to Antip, who, 
crossing himself, proudly and fearlessly demolished this in- 
teresting fossil, enjoying the consciousness that it was his 
master's pie more than the pie itself, like an archaeologist who 
will enjoy drinking some w retched wine out of what remains of 
some vessel a thousand years old. 

The child kept observing find watching it all with his child- 
ish mind, which did not miss anything. lie saw how often a 
usefully and busily spent moYning was followed by midday and 
dinner. 

At midday it was hot ; not a cloud in the sky. The sun stood 
motionless overhead scorching the grass. There was not the 
faintest breeze in the motionless air. Neither tree nor water 
stirred; an imperturbable stillness fell over the village and the 
fields, as though everything were dead. The human voice sound- 
ed loud and clear in the empty air. The flight and the buzzing of 
a beetle could be heard l hundred yards aw r ay, and from the 
thick grass there came the sound of snoring, as if someone were 
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fast aslec^|here. In the house, too, dead silence reigned. It was 
tlic hour oBr after-dinner sleep. The child saw that everyone - 
father, mother, the old aunt, and their retinue - had retired to 
their rooms; and those who had no rooms of their own went to 
the hay-loft, the garden, or sought coolness in the hull, while 
some, co\cring their faces from the flies with a handkerchief, 
dropped off to sleep where the heat and the heavy dinner had 
overcome them. The gardener stretched himself out under a 
b ish m the garden beside his mattock, and the coachman was 
asleep m the stables. Oblomov looked into the servants' quart- 
ers: there everyone was lying stretched out side by *-idc on the 
tlooi . on the benches, and in the passage, and the children, left to 
their own devices, were crawling about and playing in I he sand. 
The dogs, too, stole into their kennels, l here being no one to bark 
at. One could walk through the house from out* end to th^other 
without meiting a soul- it would have been easy to steal every- 
thing and take it away in calls, if then* were any thieves in those 
parts, for no one would have interfered with them. It was a sort 
of all-absorbing and invincible sleep, a true sun bianco of death. 
Everything was dead, eveopt for the snoring that came in all 
soits ol tones and variations from eveiv corner of the house. 
Occasionally someone would raise his head, look round sense- 
lessly, in surprise, and turn over, or spit without opening his 
ejes, and munching his lips or muttering something under Ins 
breath, fall asleep again. Another would suddenly, without any 
preliminary preparations, jump up from his couch, as though 
afraid of losing a precious moment, seize a mug of kvas> and 
blowing away the Hies that floated in it. which made the hither- 
to motionless Hies begin to mov e about in the hope of improving 
l heir position, have a drink, and then fall back on the bed as 
though shot dead. 

The child went on watching and watching, lie ran out into 
the open with his nurse again after dinner. Hut in spite of the 
strict injunctions of her mistress and her own determination, the 
nurse could not resist the fascination of sleep. She, too, was in- 
fected by the epidemic that rag< d in Oblomovka. At first she 
looked sedulously after the child, did not let him go far from 
her. scolded him for being naughty; then, feeling the symptoms 
o f tin* infection, she begged him not to go out of the gate, not to 
tease the goat, and not to climb on the dovecote or the gallery. 
She herself sat down in some shady nook - on the front steps, at 
the entrance to the cellar, or simply dh the grass, with the ap- 
parent intention of knitting a sock and looking after the child. 
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But soon her admonitions grew more sluggish and^he began 
nodding. 4 Oh dear,’ she thought, falling asleep, ‘that fidget is 
sure to elimb on the gallery or - run off to - the ravine. . . .’ At 
this point the old woman’s bead dropped forward and the sock 
fell out of her hands ; she lost * ight of the elnld and, opening her 
mouth slightly, began to snore softly. 

The child had been waiting impatiently for that moment, 
with which his independent life began. He seemed to be alone in 
the whole world: he tiptoed past his nurse and inn off to see 
where everybody was asleep; lie stopped and watehed in- 
tently if someone woke for a minute, spat and mumbled in his 
sleep, then, with a sinking heait, ran up on the gallery, rated 
round it on the creaking hoards, climbed the dovecote, pene- 
trated into the remote A comets of tht gulden, whcie hehslcned 
to the hu/'/mg of a beetle and watehed its flight in the air 
for a long time; he listened to the chirring m the gmss and 
tried to cal eh the rhslurbeis of peace; caught a dragon-flj . ton* 
off its wings to s< c what it would do, or 'tuck a straw’ thiough 
it and watehed it fix with that appendage; observed with de- 
light, holding his breath, a 1 pidcr sucking a ll\ and the poor xit- 
lirn struggling and bu/yinr in its elulehes. In the end the child 
killed both the * iclim and its torturer. Then he went to a ditch, 
dug up some roots, peeled them, and enjoyed eating them moie 
than the jams and .apples his mother gave him. He ran out of 
the gate, too: he would like to go to the biieh-wood, which seem- 
ed to him so near that lie* was sim lie would get there in 
five minutes, not by the road, but straight across the ditch, the 
wattle fences, and the pits; but he was afiaid, for he had been 
told that there were wood demons and robbers and terrible 
beusls there, lie wanted to go to the rax me, too, for it was only 
about a hundred yards fiom the garden : he ran to the very edge 
of it, to peer into it as into the crater of a \olcano, when sud 
denly all the stories and legeigis about the ravine rose before his 
mind’s cxe; he was thrown into a panic, and rushed more dead 
than alive back to his nurse trembling with fear, and woke the 
old woman. She awoke with a start, straightened the kerchief 
on her head, pushed back the wisps of grey hair under it with a 
finger, and, pretending not to have been asleep at all, glanced 
suspiciously at Oblomox and at the windows of lier master’s 
house and, with trembling fingers, began clicking with the knit- 
ting-needles of the sock that lay on her lap. 

Meanwhile the heat had begun to abate a little; everything in 
nature wa i getting more animated; the sun had moved towards 
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the woods. In the house, too, the silence was little by little 
broken; a door creaked somewhere; someone could be heard 
walking in the yard; someone else sneezed in the hay-lofl. Soon 
a servant hurriedly brought an enormous samovar from the 
kitchen, bonding under its weight. The company began to as- 
semble for lea : one had a crumpled face and swollen eyelids ; an- 
other had a red spot on the cheek and on the temple; a third 
was still too sleepy to speak in his natural voice. They wheezed, 
gr »aned, yawned, scratched their heads stretched themselves, 
still barelv awake. Tiie dinner and the sleep had made them ter- 
ribly thirsty. Their throats were parched; they drank about 
twe Ivc cups of tea each, but this did not help; they moaned and 
groaned ; they tried cranberry water, pear water, hvas, and some 
medicinal drinks to quench their thirst. All sought deliverance 
from it as though it were some punishment inflicted on Ihcdtn by 
(Sod ; all rushed about, panting for a drink, like a caravan of 
travellers in the Arabian desert looking in \ain for a spring of 
water. 

The liltle boy was there beside his mother, watching the 
strange fares around him and listening to their languid and 
sleepy conversation, lie enjoyed looking at them, and thought 
every stupid remark they made interesting. After tea they all 
found something to do: one went down to the river and walked 
slowly along the bank, kicking the pebbles into the water; an- 
other sal hv the window watching everything that went on out- 
side; if a eat ran across the yard or a magpie flew by, lie followed 
it with his eyes and the tip of his nose, turning his head to right 
and left. So dogs sometimes like to sit for a whole day on the 
w r indow-siII. basking in the sun and carefully examining every 
passer-by. Oblomov's mother would put his head on her lap and 
slowly comb his hair, admiring its softness and making Nastasya 
Ivanovna and Stepanida Tikhonovna admire it too. She talked 
to them of his future, conjuring up a vision of him as the hero of 
some brilliant exploit, while they predicted great i iohes for him. 

But presently it was getting dark, again a Are crackled in the 
kitchen and again there was a loud clatUr of knives ; supper w r as 
being prepared. The servants had gathered at I he gates; sounds 
of the balalaika and of laughter were heard there. They were 
playing catch. 

The sun was setting behind the woods; its last few warm rays 
cut straight across the woods like shafts of fire, brightly gilding 
the tops of the pines. Then the rays w r c*re extinguished one by 
one, the last one lingering for a longtime and piercing the thicket 
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of branches like a thin quill; but it, too, was extinguished. Ob- 
jects lost their shapes : at first everything was merged into a grey, 
and then into a black, mass. The birds gradually stopped sing- 
ing; soon they fell silent altogether, except one, which, as though 
in defiance of the rest, went on chirping monotonously amid the 
general silence and at intervals which were getting longer and 
longer till, finally, it gave one last low whistle, slightly rustled 
the leaves round it, and fell asleep. All was silent. Only the 
grasshoppers chirped louder than ever. White mists rose from 
the ground and spread over the meadows and the* river. The 
river, too, grew quieter; a few more moments and something 
splashed in it for the last time, and it grew 'motionless, There 
was a smell of dump in the air. It grew darker and darker. The 
trees began to look like giotips of monsters; the woods were full 
of munch ss tenors; someone suddenly moved about there with 
a creaking noise, as though one of the monsleis shilled from one 
place to another, a dead twig cracking under its foot. The first 
star, like a living eve, gleamed bright 1} m the sky, and lights 
appeared in the windows of the house. 

It was the time of solemn and universal stillness in nature, a 
time when the eieativc mind is most active, when poetic 
thoughts ate fanned into flames, when passion burns more 
brightly or anguish is fell more acutely in the heart, when llic 
seed of a criminal design ripens more imperturbably and more 
strongly in the cruel heart, and when evei ybody in Oblomovka 
is once more peacefully and soundly asleep. 

‘Let's go for a walk, Mummy,* said Oblomov. 

‘Good heavens, child,’ she replied, ‘go for a walk at this 
hour! It’s damp, you’ll gt I your feel wet, and it's so frightening: 
the wood-demon is walking about in the woods now, carrying 
oft little children.’ 

‘Wh( re to? What is he tike? Where docs he live?’ the little 
boy asked. 

And his mother gave full rein to her unbridled fancy. The 
boy listened to her, opening and closing his eyes, till at last he 
was overcome by sleep. The nurse came and, taking him from 
his mothers lap, carried him off to bed asleep, his head hanging 
over her shoulder. 

‘Well, thank goodness, another day gone,’ the Oblomovka in- 
habitants said, getting into bed, groaning, and crossing them- 
selves. ‘ We’ve lived through it safely, God grant it may be the 
same to-morrow! PraiSfc be unto thee, O Lord!’ 

Then Oblomov dreamt of another occasion : one endless winter 
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evening he was timidly pressing closely to his nur.se, who was 
whispering a fairy-story to him about some wonderful country 
where there was no night and no eokl, where all sorts of mira- 
eles happened, where the rivers flowed with milk and honey, 
where no one did a stroke of work all the year round, and fine 
fellows, like Oblomov, and maidens more beautiful than words 
can tell did nothing but enjoy themselves all day long. A fairy 
godmother lived there, who sometimes took the shape of a pike 
and who chose for her favourite some rpiiet and harmless man 
- in other words, some loafer, ill-treated by everyone, and for no 
reason in the world, bestowed all sorts ofireasures on him, while 
lie did nothing hut eat and drink and dressed in costly clothes, 
and then married some indescribable beauty, Mihtrissa Ivirbit- 
yevna. The lit Lie boy listened breathlessly to the stoiy, pricking 
up his ears, and his eyes glued to his nurse’s face. The nurse or 
the traditional tale so art fully avoided every reference to reality 
that the child’s imagination and intellect, having absorbed 
the liction, remained enslaved by it all his life. The nurse told 
him good-humouredly the story of Yemcly a-the-Fool, that 
wickedly insidious satire on our forefathers and, perhaps, on 
ourselves loo. Though when he grew up Oblomov discovered 
that there were no rivers flowing with milk and honey, nor fairy 
godmothers, and though lie smiled at Ins nurse’s tales, his smile 
was not sincere, and it was accompanied by a secret sigh: the 
fairy-tale had become mixed up with real life in his mind, and 
sometimes he was sorry that *«iiry tale was not life and life was 
not fairy-tale. lie could not help dreaming of Militrissa Kirbit- 
yevna: he was always drawn to the land where people do 
nothing but have a good time and where there are no worries 
or sorrows; he preserved for the rest of his life a predisposition 
for doing no work, walking about in clothes that had been 
provided for him, and eating at th£ fairy godmother’s expense. 

Oblomov’s father and grandfather, too, had heard as children 
the same fairy stories, handed doAn for centuries and genera- 
tions in tlieir stereotyped form by their nurses. 

In the meantime the nurse was drawing another picture for 
the little boy’s imagination. She was telling him about the 
heroic exploits of our Achilles and Ulysses, about the great brav- 
ery of Ilya Muromets, Dobryna Nikitich, Alyosha Popovich, 
Polkan the Chant, Kolechishclie the Traveller, about how they 
had journeyed all over ltussia, defeating numberless hosts of 
infidels, how they vied with each other m drinking big goblets of 
wine at one gulp without uttering a sound ; she then told him 
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of wicked robbers, sleeping princesses, towns and people turned 
to stone; finally, she passed on to our demonology, dead men, 
monsters, and weri wolves. 

With Homer’s simplicity and good humour and his eye Tor vi- 
vid detail and concrete imagery, she tilled the boy's memory and 
imagination with the Iliad of Russian life, created by our Homers 
in the far-olf days w hen man was not yet able 1o stand up to the 
dangers and masteries of life and nature, whin lie trembled at 
the thought of werewolves and wood-demons and sought Alyo- 
sha Popovich's help against the adversities threatening him on 
all sides, and when the air, watei, forests, and plains were full 
of marvels. Man's life** in those days was insecure and terrible; 
it was dangerous for him to go be> ond ins own threshold ; a wild 
beast might fall upon him any moment, or a robber might kill 
him, or a wiektAl Tartar rob him ot all Ins possessions, or lie 
might ilisappeat without a tiaee. Oi else signs from heaven 
might appear, pillars oi balls of fire, or a light might glimmer 
above a new grave, or some creature might walk abouL in the 
1 orest as though swinging a lantern, laughing teinbly and Hash- 
ing its e> es in t he dai k. And MMiunj m\ sh rams things happened 
to people, too: a man might live for years happily without mis- 
hap, and all of a sudden he would begin to talk strangely or 
scream in a wild voice, or walk in his sleep; another would for 
no reason at all begin to wuthe on the ground m convulsions. 
And before it liappt ned, a hen had eiowed like a cock or a raven 
had croaked over I he roof. Man. weak creature that he is, felt 
bewildered, and tned la find in his imagination the kc> to his 
own being and to the im stei ies that encompassed him. And per- 
haps it was the evcilasting quiet of a sleepy and stagnant life 
and the absence ot movement and of any real terrors, adven- 
tures, and dangers that made man create amidst the real life 
another fantastic one where lie might find amusement and 
true scope* for his idle imagination or an explanation of ordi- 
nary events and the causes of tin* events outside the events 
themselves. Our poor ancestors groped their way through life, 
they neither controlled their will nor let it be inspired, and then 
marvelled naively oi were horrified at the discomforts and 
evils of life, and sought for an explanation of them in the mute 
and obscure hieroglyphics of nature. A death, they thought, was 
caused by the fact that, shortly before, a corpse had been car- 
ried out of the house head and not feet foremost, and a fire be- 
cause a dog had howled- for three nights under the window r ; and 
they took great care that a corpse should be carried out feet 
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foremost, but went on eating the same food and sleeping on the 
bare grass as before; a barking dog was beaten or driven away, 
but still they shook the sparks from a burning splinter down the 
eraeks of the rotten door. And to this day the Russian people, 
amid the stark and commonplace realities of life, prefer to be- 
lie\e m scducti\o legends of the old davs, and it may be a long, 
long time before they give up tins belief. 

Listening to his nurse's si ones of our Golden Fleece - the Fire 
Bird of the obstacles and scent passages in the cnchanled 
castle, the hlth boy plucked up courage*, imagining himself the 
Ju ro ol some great exploit and a shiver ran down his back, or 
he grieved over the nnsfoi tunes of the brave hero of the tale. 
One sp>r> followed another. The nurse told her stories pielur- 
enpiely, with feivout and enthusiasm, somel lines with inspira- 
tion, because she lialf-beheved them herself. Her eyes sparkled, 
her htad shook with excitement, her voice rose to unaccustomed 
noUs. Overcome by a mysterious terror, the boy clung +0 her 
with tears m his ejes. Whether she spoke ol (had men rising 
horn then graves at midnight, or of the victims of some mon- 
sti r, pining awa> m captivity, or of the bear with the wooden 
l< g walking through latg»* and small villages in search of the leg 
that had ha n cut oil* the hov's luur stood on end with horror; 
h.s childish imagination was paralysed and then worked fever- 
ish!} ; he vva~> going through an agom/mg, sweet, and painful ex- 
perience; lusneives were taut like chords. Wiien his nurse re- 
pealed the hear's words grind} : "Creak, creak, limewood leg; 
fve walked through large villages, I've walked though a small 
village, all the women aic last ash op, but one woman does not 
sleep, she is sitting on my skm, she is cooking my flesh, she is 
spinning my own fur," and so on, when Uie bear entered the cot- 
tage and was about to su/.e the woman who had robbed him of 
his leg, the little boy could standjt no longer: be flung himself 
shrieking mlo his nuise's arms, trembling all over; he cried 
with flight and laughed with joy because he was not in the wild 
beast's claws, but on the stove beside his muse. The little boy's 
imagination was peopled with strange phantom* ; fear and an- 
guish struck root in lus soul for years, perhaps for ever. He 
looked sadl} about him, and seeing o«dv ev il and misfortune 
tvtrywherc in life, dreamt constantly of that magic country 
where there were no ev lls, troubles, or soirows, where Militrissa 
Kirbilyevna lived, where such excellent food and such fine 
clothes could be had for nothing. ... 4 

Fairy tales held sway not only over the children inObfomovka, 
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but also over the grown-ups to the end of their lives. Every- 
one in the house and the village, from the master and mistress 
down to the burly blacksmith Taras, was afraid of something 
on a dark night: every tree was transformed into a giant and 
every bush into a den of brigands. The rattling of a shutter and 
the bowling of the wind in the chimney made men, women and 
children turn pale. At Epiphany no one went out of the gate by 
himself at ten o'clock at night ; on Easter night no one \en1ured 
into the stables, afraid of meeting the house-demon there. They 
believed in everything at ()blomo\ka: in ghosts and were- 
wolves. If they were told that a stack of hay walked about the 
field, they belie\ed it implicitly; if someone spread a rumour 
that a certain ram was not ually a ram but something else, oi 
that a eei tain Marla m Stepanida was a w itch, they were afraid 
of both the ram and Marfa; it never occurred to them to ask 
why the ram w\*is not a ram or why Marfa had become a witch, 
and, indeed, they would atlaek amour who dared to doubt it 
so strong was their belief in the miraculous at (>blorno\ k*i ! 

Oblomov realised atterwaids that t he world was a \ cry ample 
affair, that dead men did not rise 1mm their graves, lhat as >oom 
as there were any giants about, they were put in a sideshow, and 
robbers w ere clapped into jail ; but if las belief in phantom'* dis- 
appeared, there icmaincd a soit of sediment of (ear and a vague 
feeling of anguish. Oblomov discovered that no misfortunes 
were caused by monsters, and he scarcely knew what misfor- 
tunes there were 1 , and yet he expected something dreadful to 
happen any moment and he could not help being afraid. Even 
now, if he were left in a dark room or if he saw a eoipso, he 
would still be frightened because of the sinister feeling of an- 
guish sown in 1m mind as a child; laughing at his fears in the 
morning, he could not help turning pale again in the evening. 

Then Oblomov saw himsel r as a boy of thirteen or fourteen. 
He w r as going to school at Verkhlyovo, about three miles from 
Qblomovka. The steward of the estate, a Herman by the name 
of Stolz, had started a small boarding-school for the children of 
the local gentry, lie had a son, Andrey, who was almost of the 
same age as Oblomov, and there was another boy, who hardly 
ever worked at all. lie was scrofulous and spent all his childhood 
with his eyes or ears in bandages, and was always weeping sur- 
reptitiously because he lived w r ith wicked strangers and not with 
his grandmother and had no one to fondle him and make him 
his favourite pasty. So fgr there were no other children at the 
school. 
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There w&s nothing for it: Oblomov’s father and mother do 
cided to send their darling child to school. The boy protested 
violently at first, shrieking, crying, and being as unreasonable 
about if as he possibly could, but in the end he was sent off to 
Verkhlyovo. The German was a strict and business-like man like 
most Germans. Oblomov might have learnt something from him 
had Oblomovka been fiOO miles from Verkhlj o\ o. Hilt in the cir- 
cumstances, how could lie have learnt anything? The fascina- 
tion of the Oblomovka atruospheie, way of life, and habits ex- 
P nded to Verhhl>o\o, which had also once belonged to the Ob- 
Jomovs; txetpt for Stoiz's house, everything then* w r a> imbued 
w it li the same primitive laziness, simplicity of customs, peace, 
arid inertia. The child's heart and mind had been filled with 
tin scenes, pictures, and habits of that life long before he set 
eyes on Ins first book. And who can tell wlu ^ the development 
ol a child's intellect begins? How can one trace the birth of the 
fust ideas and impressions in a child's mind? Perhaps 'frlion a 
child begins to talk, or even before it can talk or walk, but only 
gazes at cvciv tiling with that dumb, intent look that seems 
blank to grown-ups. it already catches and perceives the mean- 
ing and the connexions of the events of his life, but is not able to 
tell it to himself 01 to others. Perhaps Oblomov had observed 
and understood long ago what was being said and done in bis 
presence: that his father, dressed in velveteen trousers and a 
brown quilted cotton coat, did nothing but walk up and down 
the room all day with his hand's behind his back, take snuff, and 
blow his nose, while his mother passed on from coffee to tea, from 
tea to dinner; that if never entered his father’s head to check 
flow many slacks of hay or corn had been mown or reaped, and 
call to account those who wi re guilty of neglecting their duties, 
but if his handkerchief was not hande 1 to him soon enough, he 
would make a scene and turn the nhole house upside down. Per- 
haps his childish mind had decided long ago that the only way 
to live was how the grown-ups roftnd him lived. What other de- 
cision could he possibly have reached? And how did the grown- 
ups live at Oblomovka? Did they ever ask themselves why life 
bad been given them? Goodness only knows. And how did they 
answer it? Most probably they did not answer it at all: every- 
thing seemed so clear and simple to them. They had never heard 
of the so-called hard life, of people who were constantly worried, 
who rushed about lrmn place lo place, or who devoted their 
lives to everlasting, never-ending work. They did not really be- 
lieve in mental worries, either; they did not think that life 
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existed so that man should constantly strive for some barely 
apprehended aims; they were terribly afraid of strong passions, 
and just as with other people bodies might be consumed by 
the volcanic action of inner, spiritual lire, so their souls wal- 
lowed peacefully and undisturbed in their soft bodies. Life did 
not mark them, as it did other people, with premature wrinkles, 
devastating nioial blows and disease-,. The good people con- 
ceived life merely as an ideal of peace and inactivity, distuibed 
from time to time by all sorts of unphasanl accidents, such as 
illness, loss of money, (plan els, and, incidentally, wmk. They 
suffered work as a punishment imposed upon our forefathers, 
but they could not love it and avoided it wherever and when- 
ever they could, believing d both right and necessary to do so 
They never troubled thcmsihes about any vague moral and in- 
tellectual problems, and lh.it was why they were always so wc 11 
and lmppy and lived so long. Men of forty looked like boys, old 
men did not struggle with a bard, painful death, but, having 
lived to an unbelievably old age, died as ll by stealth, quietly 
growing cold and impt r< t plihly breathing t hen last . This is w hv 
it is said that m the old davs p< oph wc ic -tionger. Y< indu'd 
they were: in thos< days they weie in no hurry to explain to a 
boy tlie meaning of life and prepare linn lor it as though it w r cro 
some complicated and serious business; they did n >t worry him 
with books which arouse all sorts of questions, which coirode 
your heart and mind and shot ten life. Their way of life was 
ready-made and was taught to them by flair parents, w r lio 
in turn received i( ready -made from their grandparents, and 
their grandparents from their great grandparents, being en- 
joined to keep it whole and unde hied like Vesta’s fire. What- 
ever was done in the time of Oblomov’s father, had been done in 
the times of his grandfather and great-grandfather and, pei- 
liaps, is still being done at Oblomov ka. 

What, then, had they to worry or get excited about, or to 
learn? What aims had they tP pursue? They wanted nothing: 
life, like a quiet river, flowed past them, and all that remained 
for them was to sit on the bank of that river and watch the in- 
evitable events which presented themselves uncalled for to 
every r one of them in lurri. And so, too, like living pictures, 
there unrolled themselves in turn before the imagination of Ob- 
lomov in bis sleep the three main events of life, as they happened 
in his family and among his relations and friends: births, mar- 
riages, and funerals. Then*therc followed a motley procession of 
their gay and mournful sub-divisions: christenings, name-days, 
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family celebrations, fast and feast days, noisy dinner-parties, 
assemblies of relatives, greetings, congratulations, conventional 
tears and smiles. Everything was done with the utmost pre- 
cision, gravity, and solemnity. lie even saw the familiar faces 
and their expression on these different occasions, their pre- 
occupied looks and the fuss they made. Present them with any 
ticklish problem of match-making, any solemn wedding or 
name-day you like, and they would arrange it according to all 
the accepted rules and without the least omission. No one in 
Oblomovka made the slightest mistake about l he right place for 
a guest at the table, what, dishes were to be served, who were to 
dri\e together on a ceremonial occasion, what, observances 
were to be kepi. Did they not know how to rear a child? Why, 
you had only to look at the rosy and well-fed darlings I hat their 
mothers carried or led by the hand! It was their ambition that 
their children should be plump, white-skinned, and healthy. 
They would do without, spring altogether rather 1 nan fail to bake 
a cake in the shape of a lark at its beginning. They did not be- 
long to those who did not know how important that was and did 
not do it. All their life and learning, all I heir joys and sorrows 
were in these things, and that was the main reason why they 
banished all other griefs and worries and knew no other joys. 
Their life was full of these fundamental and inevitable events 
which provided endless food for their hearts and minds. They 
waited with beating hearts for some ceremony, rite, or feast, 
and t hen, having christened, married, or buried a man, they for- 
got him completely and sank into their usual apathy, from 
which some similar event - a name-day, a wedding, etc. - roused 
them once again. As soon as a baby was born, the first concern 
of his parents was to carry out a.s precisely as possible and with- 
out any omissions all the customary rites that decorum de- 
manded, that is to say, to have a feast after the christening; 
then the careful rearing of the baby began. Its mother set her- 
self and the nurse the task of rearing a healthy child, guarding 
it from colds, the evil eye, and other hostile influences. They 
took great care that the child should ulv ays be happy and cat a 
lot. As soon as the boy was firmly on his feet - that is to say, 
w'hcn he no longer needed a nurse - the mother was already 
secretly cherishing the desire to lind him a mate also as rosy and 
as healthy as possible. Again the time came for rites, feasts, and, 
at last, weddings: that was all they lived for. Tiien came the re- 
petitions: the birth of children, rites, and feasts, until a funeral 
brought about a change of scenery, but not for long: one set of 
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people made way for another, the children grew up into young 
men and in due course married and had children of their own - 
and so life, according to this programme, went on m an uninter- 
rupted and monotonous sequence of events, breaking off im- 
perceptibly at the \ery edge of the grave. 

Sometimes, il is true, other tares were thrust upon them, but 
the inhabitants of Oblomovka met them for the most purl with 
stoie impassivity , and after circling over their heads, the troubles 
flew past them like buds which, coining to a smooth wall and 
finding no shelter there, (lultcr llieir wings m \ain neui the haul 
stones and (ly awu> . Thus, for instance, a part ol the gallery 
round the house suddenly collapsed one da\ , bun ing under it-' 
ruins a hen villi its chicks; Aksinya, Aulip’s wife, who had sat 
down under the lrulleiy with licr spinning, would have been bad- 
ly irijuted had she not gone to letch some more l!uv. There was 
a gical comvnot ion in t he house : ev eryonc. big and small, rushed 
to the spot and expressed dismay at the thought that instead 
oi the hen and clucks the mistress herself might have been 
walking under l lie gallery with Oblomov They all gasped with 
horror and began repioaelimg one another that it had never oc- 
curred to them be tore to remind each other to order someone to 
repair the galkvy . They were all astonished that it should have 
collapsed, although only the day before they were surprised at 
its having stood so long! They hi gun discussing how to repair 
the damage; they expressed regret about the lien and her chicks 
and then slowly dispt rstd to when' tiiey h,ul come fioin, having 
first been stiictly foi bidden to take Oblomov anywhc re near the 
gallery. Three weeks Inter, orders were given to Andrushka, 
Petrushka, and Yaska to take the fallen planks and banisters 
out of the way and put them near the bain, where they remain- 
ed till the spring. Kverv tirpe Oblomov's father caught sight of 
them out of the window, lie would think of having the gallery 
repaired: he would call for the carpenter and consult him as to 
whether it would be better to build a new gallery or break down 
what remained of the old, then he would let him go home, say- 
ing, ‘You can go now and I'll think it over.’ That went on till 
Vaska or Motka told his master that, having climbed on to what 
remained of the gallery that morning, he noticed that the cor- 
ners had broken away from the walls and might collapse 1 any 
moment. Then the carpenter was called for a final consultation, 
as a result of which it was decided to prop lip the part of the 
gallery that w r as still standing with the fragments of the old, 
which was actually done at the end of the month. 
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‘Why,’ said Oblomov’s lather to his wife, ‘the gallery is as 
good as new. Look how beautifully Fyodor has lixed the planks, 
just like the pillars of the Marshal’* house! It’s perfectly all 
right now: it will last for years!’ 

Someone reminded him that it would he a good opportunity 
for repan mg the gate and the front steps, for the holes between 
them rvere so big that pigs, let alone eats, got through them into 
the cellar. 

‘Yes, yes, to be sine,’ Oblomox's father replied, looking wor- 
lied and wenl at once to inspect the* front slcps. 

"Yes, indeed, look how rickety they arc/ he said, rocking the 
steps with his loot like a cradle. 

‘Jhd it loekf d like that win n it was made/ someone observed. 

‘Well, wh.it about it?’ Oblomov's fathei replied. ‘They 
haven't fallen down, though tle'v have stood there for sixteen 
ycais without am repaiis. Luka made a good job of it. Ilc^was 
a real eaipcuUr, Luka was! lb's dead, may his soul test m 
peace. They've got spoilt now no caipcnbr could do such a 
job now !’ 

lie turned Ins eyes away and, they sa>\ the steps still rock 
but June not fallc n 1o p*« '\*s \c*. Luka, it would seem, was in- 
deed an excellent cupeiiLer 1 

One must do l lie Oblomovs justice, though: sometimes when 
tilings went wrong, they would take a gieat deal of trouble and 
even ilew r into a t cm pci and guw angiy. How could one thing 
or another have been neglected for so long? Something must be 
done about it al once! And tiny went on talking interminably" 
about repairing the little budge across Ihe ditch or fencing off 
part of the garden to prevent the cattle from spoiling the trees 
because the wattle fence had collapsed in one place. 

One day , while taking a walk in the garden, Oblomov’s father 
had even gone so far as to lift, groaftmg and moaning, the fence 
off the ground with his own hands and told the gardener to 
prop it up at once with two poles; t Hanks to his promptness, the 
fence remained standing like that all through the summer, and 
it was only m winter that the snow brought it down again. At 
last even the bridge had three new pla:A , laid across it after 
Antip had lallen through it with liis horse and water-barrel, lie 
had not had time to recover from his injuries before the bridge 
was as good as new. Nor did the cows and goats profit much 
from the fiesh fall of the wattle lencc in the garden: tiny had 
only had time to eat the currant hushes and Lo start stripping 
the bark off the tenth lime-tree, and nev er reached the apple- 
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trees, when an order was given to put the fence right and even 
to dig a ditch round it. The two cows and a goat which were 
caught in the act had received a good heating! 

Oblomov also dreamt of the big, dark drawing-room in his 
parents' house, with its ancient ashwood arm-chairs, which were 
always covered, a huge, clumsy and hard sofa, upholstered in 
faded and stained blue barracan and one large leather arm- 
chair. A long winter evening; his mother sat on the sola with 
her feet tucked under her, lazily knitting a child’s slocking, 
yawning, and occasionally scratching her head with a knitting- 
needle. Nastasya I\anovna and Pelageya Ignatyevna Mil beside 
her and, bonding low over their work, were diligent 1> sewing 
something for Oblomov for the holidays or for his father or for 
themselves. Ili^fatlur paced the room with his hands behind 
his back, looking very pleased with himself, or sat down in the 
arm-chair, and after a time once more walked up and down the 
room, listening attentively to the sound of his own footsteps. 
Then he took a pinch of snuff, blew his nose and took another 
pinch. One tallmv candle burned dimly in the room, and even 
this wa> permit led only on autumn and winter e\ filings. In the 
summer months everyone tried to get up and go to bed In day- 
light. This was done paitlv out of habit and partly out of eco- 
nomy. Oblomov’s parents were extremely sparing with any ar- 
ticle winch was not produced at home but had to be bought. 
They gladly killed an excellent tui key or a dozen chickens to 
entertain a guest, but they inver put an extra raisin in a dish, 
and turned pale when their guest ventured to pour himself out 
another glass of wine. Such depravity, however, was a rare oc- 
currence at Oblornovka: that sort of thing would be done only 
by some desperate character, a social outcast, who would never 
be invited to the house nggin. No, they had quite a different 
code of behaviour there: a visitor would never dream of touch- 
ing any thing before he had, been asked at least three times. lie 
knew v ery well that if lie was asked only 7 once to savour some 
dish or drink some wine, he was really expected to refuse it. It 
was not for every visitor, either, that two candles wne Jit: 
candles were bought m town for money and, like all purchased 
articles, were kept under lock and kcy T by the mislress herself. 
Candle-ends were care fully eoun led and safely' put away. Gener- 
ally speaking, they did not like spending money at Oblornovka, 
and however necessary a purchase might be, money for it was 
issued with the greatest regret and that, too, only if the sum 
was insignificant. Any r considerable expense was accompanied 
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by moans, shrieks, and abu«c. At Oblomovka they preferred to 
put up with all sorts of inconveniences, find even stopped re- 
garding them as such, rather Ilian spend money. That was why 
the sola in Die drawing-room had for years been covered in 
stains ; that was why the leather arm-ehair of Oblomov’s father 
was leather only in name, being all rope, a pieee of leather re- 
maining only on the back, 1 lie rest ha\ ing all peeled off five 
years before; and that was perhaps why the gate was lopsided 
and the front steps nekety. To pay 200, 000. or ,">00 roubles all 
at once for something, however necessary it might be, seemed 
almost suicidal to them. Hearing that a young loeal landowner 
had been to Moscow and bought a dozen shuts for 000 loubles, 
a pair of boots for twenty-five roubles, and a waistcoat for his 
wedding foi An ty roubles, Oblomov's lalher crossed himself and 
said, with a look of horror on his face, that Such a scamp must 
be locked up’. They were, generally speaking, impervious ft) 
economic huths about the dcsiiabihty of a (puck turnover of 
capital, increased production, and exchange of goods, in the 
simplicity of their souls lhe\ undcrslood and put into practice 
only one way of using capital ke* ping it under lock and key - 
m a chest . 

The other inhabitants of the house and the usual visitors sat 
m the arm-chairs in the drawing-room in different positions, 
1m a thing hard. As a rule, deep silence reigned among them: 
they saw each other e\t rv day, and had long ago explored and 
exhausted all their intellectual ticasurcs, and there was little 
news from the outside woild. All was quiet; only the sound of 
the heavy, home-made hoots of Oblomov's father, tlx* muffled 
ticking of a clock m its ease on the wall, and the snapping of a 
thread by the teeth or the hands of Pelageya Ignatyevna or 
Nastasya Ivanovna broke the dead silence from time to time. 
Halt an hour sometimes passed like that, unless of course some- 
one yawned aloud and itmltcied, as he made the sign of the 
cross over his mouth. ‘Lord, have mercy upon us!’ Hjs neigh- 
bour yawned afltr lum, (lien the next person, as though at a 
word of command, opened his mouth slowly, and so the in- 
fectious play of the ail and lungs spread among them all, mov- 
ing some of them to tears. 

Oblomov's father would go up to the window, look out, and 
say with mild surprise: 

‘Good Lord, it’s only five o'clock, and how dark it is outside!’ 

4 Yes,’ someone would reply, ‘it is always dark at this time of 
the year: the evenings are drawing in,’ 
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And in the spring they would be surprised and happy that the 
days were drawing out. But if asked what they wanted the 
long days for, they did not know what to say. 

And again they were silent. Then someone snuffed the candle 
and suddenly extinguished it, and they all ga\e a start. 

"An unexpected guest!’ someone was sure to say. Sometimes 
this would serve as topic for conversation. 

6 Who would that be?’ the mistress would ask. ‘Not Nastasya 
Faddeyevna? I wish it was! But no, she won’t come before the 
holiday. That would have been nice! How we should embrace 
each other and have a good cry! And we should have gone to 
morning and afternoon Mass together. ... But I'm afraid I 
couldn’t keep up with her! I may be the younger one, but I can't 
stand as long as she can!’ 

‘When was ft she left here?’ Oblomov's father asked. ‘After 
St Elijah's Day, I believe.’ 

‘You always get the dates mixed up/ his wife corrected linn. 
‘She left before Whitsun.’ 

‘1 think she w r as heic on t lie eve of St Peter's Fast,’ retorted 
Oblomov’s father. 

‘You’re always like that,’ lus wife said reprovingly. ‘You will 
argue and make yourself ridiculous.’ 

‘Of course she was here. Don't you remember w r e bad mush- 
room pies because she liked them?’ 

‘That's Marm OnisimoMia: she likes mushroom pies - I do 
remember that ! And Maria Onisimovna did not stop till St 
Elijah’s Day, but only till St Prokhov’s and Nikanor’s.’ 

They reckoned the time by holy-davs, by the seasons of the 
years, by different family and domestic occurrences, and never 
referred to dales or months. That was perhaps partly because, 
except for Oblomov’s father, they all gol mixed up with the 
dales and the months. Defeated, Oblomov’s father made no 
answer, and again the whole company sank into drowsiness. 
Oblomov, snuggled up behind his mother's back, was also drow- 
sing and occasionally dropped oft to sleep. 

‘Aye,’ some visitor would then say with a deep sigh, ‘Maria 
Onisimovna's husband, the late Vassily Foniich, seemed a, 
healthy chap, if ever there was one, and yet he dud! Before 
he was fifty, too! lie should have lived to be a hundred!’ 

‘We shall all die at the appointed lime - it’s God’s will,’ 
Pclagey r a Ignatyevna replied with a sigh. ‘Some people die, but 
the Khlopovs have one christening afte*r another - I am told 
Anna Andreyevna lias just had another baby - her sixth!’ 
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* It Isn’t only Anna Andreyevna,’ said the lady of the house. 
‘Wait till her brother gets married - there’ll be one child after 
another - there’s going to be plenty of trouble in that family! 
The young boys are growing up and will soon be old enough to 
marry; then the daughters will have to get married, and where 
is one to find husbands for them? To-day everyone is asking for 
a dowry, and in cash, too.’ 

‘What arc you saying?’ asked Oblomov's father, going up to 
them. 

‘W< 1!, we're saying that ’ 

And they told him what they were talking about. 

‘Yes,’ Oblomov’s father said sententiously, ‘that’s life for 
you! One dies, another one is born, a third one marries, and wc 
just go on getting older. There are no tw r o days lliat are alike, 
let alone two years. Why should it be so? WoulAi't it have been 
nice if one day were just like the day before, and yesterday w r ete 
jusl like lo-morrow? It's sad, when you come to think of it.' 

‘The old are ag< ing and the young are growing up,’ someone 
muttered sleepily in a corner of the room. 

‘One has to pray more and try not lo tlunk of anything,' the 
lady of the house said sternly. 

‘True, true,’ Oblomov’s lather, who had meant to indulge in 
a bit of philosophy, remarked apprehensively and began pacing 
the room again. 

Then* was another long silence; only the faint sound made by 
the wool as it was pulled through the material b\ the needles 
could be heard. Sometimes the ladv of the house broke the silence. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it is dark outside. At Christmas time, when 
our people come to stay, it will be merrier and wc shan't notice 
the evenings pass. If Malania Petrovna comes, there will be no 
end of fun! The things she does! Telling fortunes by melting 
down tin or wax, or running out ol* the gate; my maids don’t 
know where they are when she’s here. She'd organize all sorts of 
games - she is a rare one ! ’ 

*Yes,’ someone observed, ‘a society lady! Two \ears ago 
she took it into her head to go tobogganing - that w r as when 
Luka Savich injured his forehead.’ 

They all suddenly came to life and burst out laughing as they 
looked at Luka Savich. 

‘How did you manage to do that, Luka Savich?’ said Oblo- 
mov’s father, dying with laughter. ‘Come on, tell us!’ 

And they all went on laughing, and Oblomov woke up, and 
he, too, laughed. 
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‘Well, what is there to tell?’ Luka Savieh said, looking put 
out. ‘Alexey Nauinich has invented it all : there was nothing of 
the kind at all.’ 

‘Oh!' they shouted in chorus. ‘What do you mean - nothing 
happened at all? We’re not dead, are we? And what about that 
sear on your loiehead? You ean still see it.' 

And they shook with laughter. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ Luka Savieh tried to put in a 
word between the outbursts of laughter. ‘I - I’d have been all 
right d tl mt raseal \ aska had not givm me that old toboggan - 
it came to pieces under me - I — ’ 

Jlis voice was drowned in the general laughter. In vain did lie 
try to (hush the story ot his fall : the laughter sptead to the hall 
and the maids’ loom, till the whole house was lull of it ; t hev all 
recalled the airfusing incident, they all laughed and laughed in 
unison, incflobUj , like the Olympian gods. When the Jaughtei 
began to die down, someone would shirt it anew and - oil they 
went again, 

A1 last they managed somehow to compose themselves. 

"Will you go tobogganing this( Inistmas?’ Luka Savieh ask- 
ed Oblomov \ lathe i altera pause. 

Another general outburst e>( laughter which listed foi about 
ten minutes. 

‘Shall I ask Aotip to get the' lull rcaely be* fore the hohdavs?’ 
Oblomov’s Jallier said suddenly. ‘Luka Savieh i\ dying to have 
anolbei go be can't In nr to wait ’ 

The laughter ot the' whole coinpanv interrupted him. 

‘But is that toboggan st ill in woiking older?’ erne of tlinn 
asked, choking with laughter. 

The*rc was more laughter. 

Thev all we nl on lauglmig for a long lime*, then gradually be- 
gan quieting down : one was wiping Ins tears, another blowing, 
his nose, a third coughing viole ntly and clearing his throat , sav- 
ing with dillicullv : ‘Oh dear, e>h ele.u, tins will be the death of 
me! Deal me tie* wav he rolled over on Ins back with the skirts 
of his c*ont 11 y ing - - ’ 

This was tolloweel by another outburst of laughter, the last 
and the longest of all, and 1 lion all was quiet. One man sigheel, 
another yawned aloud, muttering something uneler Itis breath, 
and everyone fell silent. 

A w before, the only sounds that could be beard w’ere the tick- 
ing of the clock, Oblomov's father's footfalls, and the sharp 
snapping of a thread broken off by one of the ladies. Suddenly 
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Oblomov’s father stopped in the middle of the room, looking dis- 
mayed and touching the tip of his nose. 

‘Good heavens,’ he said, ‘what can this mean? Someone’s 
going to die: the tip of my nose keeps itching.’ 

‘Goodness,’ his wife cried, throwing up her hands, ‘no one’s 
going to die if it’s the tip of L lie nose that’s it clung. Someone’s 
going to die when the bridge of the nose is itching. Really, my 
dear, you never can icmcmhcr any thing! You’ll sa t v something 
like tins when strangers or % isilors arc m the house, and you will 
disgrace yourself ! ’ 

Rul what does it mean when the tip of your nose is itching?’ 
Oblomov’s father asked, looking embarrassed. 

‘Looking into a wine-glass! How eould >ou say a thing like 
that ! Someone's going to die, indeed!’ 

*I’m always mixing things up!’ said Oblomov’s father. ‘How 
is one to remember the nose itching at the sale, or at the tip, 
or the eyebrows * 

‘ VI the side means news,' Pelageya Ivanovna chimed in. ‘If 
the eyebrows are ilchmg, it means tears; the forehead, bowing, 
if it's on the light to a man, and if it's on the lefl side - to a 
woman; if the ears are itching, il means that it's going lo rain; 
lips kissing; moustache eating sweets : elbow - sleeping in a 
new place soles ot the feet - a journey 

* \\ ell done, Pelageva I \ anov na ! ’ said Oblomov's father. ‘And 
I suppose when butter is going to be cheat), your neck will he 
itching - 

The ladies began to laugh and whisper to one another; some 
ot the nun smihd; it seemed .is though they would burst out 
lauglmig again, but at that moment there came a sound like a 
dog growling and a eat hissing when they art 1 about to throw 
the lively ts upon each otlur. That was t tic clock ‘inking. 

“Good Lord.it s nine o’clock already !’ Oblomm “s fat Ik r cried 
willi joyful surprise. ‘Dear me, I never noticed how the time 
yvio passing, llev, there! Yaska! Yanko! Motka!’ 

Time sleepy laces appeared at the door. 

‘Why don’t you lay the table?’ Oblomov’s fall er asked with 
sm pi iso and vc vat ion. ‘You never think of vour masters! Well, 
yyhat aie >ou standing there for? Come on, vodka!’ 

‘That's why the (ip of your nose was itching,’ Pclagej a Ivan- 
ovna said quickly. ‘ When you drink vodka, you'll he looking 
into vour glass.’ 

After supper, haying kissed and made the sign of the cross 
over each other, they all yyent to bed, and sleep descended oy r or 
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their untroubled heads. In his dream Oblomov saw not one or 
two such evenings, but weeks, months, and years of days and 
evenings spent in this way. Nothing interfered with the mono- 
tony of their life, and the inhabitants of Oblomovka were not 
tired of it been use they could not imagine any other kind of 
existence; and if they could, they would ha\e recoiled from it in 
horror. They did not want a>\y other life, and they would have 
hated it. They would have been sorry if circumstances had 
brought any change in their mode of living, whatever its not lire. 
They would have been miserable if to-morrow were not like 
yesterday and if the day after to-moirow wore not like to- 
morrow. VVlnit did they want with ninety, change, or unfore- 
seen contingencies, winch other people were so keen on? Lot 
others make the best ol them if lh<y could; at Oblomovka they 
did not want to* have anything to do with it. Let others live as 
they liked. For unforeseen contingencies, though they might 
turn out wdl in the end, weie disturbing: they involved con- 
stant worry and liouble. running about, lcstlessiicss, buying 
and selling or writing m a word, doing something in a hurry, 
and that was no joking matter: they went on forbears smithing 
and vawmmg, or laughing good-humouredly at country jokes or, 
gathering in a circle, telling each other then dreams. If a dieani 
happened to he frightening, the}, all looked dcpiosscd and were 
afraid in good earnest; if il were piophelie, they were all un- 
feignedly glad or sad, according to whether the dream was ( om- 
forting or ominous. II the dream required the observance of 
some rite, they took the n< eessary steps ai once. Or they played 
cards - ordinary games on wet kdavs, and Host on with ilieir visi- 
tors on holy-days - or they played patience, told fortunes for a 
king of hearts or a queen o< clubs, foretelling a marriage. Some- 
times Natalya Faddeyevna came to slay lor a week or a fort- 
night. To begin with, the Two elderly ladies would tell each 
other all (he latest news in the neighbourhood, what everyone 
did or how eveiyone lived;* they discussed not only all the de- 
tails of their family life and what was going on behind the 
scenes, but also everyone’s most secret thoughts and intentions, 
prying into their very souls, criticizing and condemning the un- 
worthy, especially the unfaithful husbands, and then they 
would go over all the important events: name-days, christen- 
ings, births, who invited or did not invite whom and how those 
who had been invited were entertained. Tired of this, they be- 
gan showing each other their new clothes, dresses, coats, even 
skirts and stockings. The lady of the house boasted of her linen, 
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yam and lace of home manufacture. But that topic, too, would 
be exhausted. Then they would content themselves with coffee, 
tea, jam. Only after that would they fall silent. They sat for 
some time looking at each other and from time to time sighing 
deeply. Occasionally one of them would hurst out crying. 

‘ What's the matter, my dear? 7 the other one asked anxiously, 

"Oh, I feel so sad, my dear, 7 the visitor replied with a heavy 
sigh. ‘We’ve angered the good Lord, sinners that wc are. No 
good will come of it.’ 

‘Oli, don’t frighten me, dear, don’t scare me, 7 the lady of the 
house interrupted. 

‘Oli, y< s, yes, 7 Natalya Faddcycvna went on, ‘the day of 
judgement is coming: nation will rise against nation and king- 
dom against kingdom the end of the world is near! 7 she ex- 
claimed at last, anil the two ladies burst out efying bitterly. 

Natalya Faddcycvna had no grounds at all for her final con- 
clusion, no one ha\ mg risen against anyone and there not having 
been even a comet that year, but old ladies sometimes have 
dark forebodings. 

Only very seldom was this way of passing the time interrupt- 
ed by some unexpected e\enl, such as, for instance, the whole 
household being overcome by the fumes from the stoves. Other 
sic! nesses were practically unknown in the house and the vil- 
lage, except when a man would accidentally stumble in the dark 
against the sharp end of a stake, or fall off the hay-loft, or be hit 
on the head by a plank dropping from the roof. But this hap- 
pened only seldom, and against such accidents 1 here was a score 
of well-t ried ilomest ie remedies : the bruise w ould be rubbed with 
a fresh- water sponge or with daphne, the in jured man was gi\cn 
holy water to drink or had some spell whispered over him - and 
he would be well again. But poisoning by charcoal fumes w r as a 
fairly frequent occurrence. If that happened, they all took to 
their beds, moaning and groaning were heard all over the house, 
some tied pickled cucumbers round their heads, some stuffed 
cranbeiries into their ears and sniffed horse-radish, some went 
out into the frost with nothing but their shirts on, and some 
simply lay unconscious on the floor. Thh happened periodically 
once or twice a month, because they did not like to waste the 
heat in the chimney and shut the flues while flames like those in 
Robert the Devil still flickered in the stoves. It was impossible to 
touch a single stove without blistering one’s hand. 

Only once w T as the monotony of their existence broken by a 
really uncxpeclcd event. Having rested after a heavy dinner, 
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they had all gathered round the tea-table, when an Oblomov 
peasant, who had just returned from town, came suddenly into 
the room and after a great deal of trouble pulled out from the 
inside of his coat a crumpled letter addressed to Oblomov’s 
father. They all looked dumbfounded ; Mrs Oblomov even turned 
slightly pale; they all craned their necks towards the letter and 
fixed their eyes upon it. 

‘How extraordinary! Who could it be from?’ Mrs Oblomov 
said at last, ha\mg recovered from her surprise. 

Mr Oblomov took the letter and turned it about in bewilder- 
ment, not knowing what to do with it. 

‘Where did von get it?' lie asked the peasant. Who gave it 
jou?’ 

‘Why, sir, at the inn where 1 stopped in town,’ refilled the 
peasant. 4 \ soldftr came twice from the post ofhec, sir, to ask if 
there* was any peasant theic from Oblomov ka. He'd got a letter 
for the master, it seems.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Well, sir, at fust I hid m\self, so the soldier sir. he went 
away with this hen* letter. Hut the sexton from Verkhlyovo had 
seen mo and he told them. So lie comes a second lime, the sol- 
dier, sir. And as lie comes the second time, he starts sweating at 
me and gives me the letter. ( barged me five copecks for it, lie 
did. I asks him what I was to do with t lie letter, and he told me 
to give it to vou, sir.” 

Aon shouldn't have taken it,’ Mrs Oblomov observed 
vcxedly. 

‘i didn't take it, ma'am. I said to him, l said, “What do we 
want >our letter for we don’t want no letters,” 1 said. “1 wasn't 
told to take letters and 1 durst n’t,” I said. “Take your letter 
and go awa\,” 1 said. Hut he started cursing me something aw- 
lul, he did, threatening to go to the police, so I took it." 

‘Fool!’ said Mrs Oblomov. 

‘Who could it he from? ' Mr Oblomov said wonderingly, ex- 
amining the address. ‘The willing seems familiar!’ 

He passed the letter round and l hey all began discussing 
who it could he from and what it was about. They were all com- 
pletely at a loss. Mr Oblomov asked for his glasses and they 
spent an hour and a half looking for them. He put them on and 
was already about to open the letter when his wife stopped 
him. 

‘Don’t open it,’ she said apprehensively. ‘Who knows, it 
might be something dreadful - some awful trouble. You know 
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what people are nowadays. There’s plenty of time: you can 
open it to-morrow or the day after: it won’t run away.’ 

Tlie letter was locked up in a drawer with the glasses. They 
all sat down to tea, and the letter might have lam in the drawer 
for years had they not all been so gieatly excited bv the extra- 
ordinary cachI. At tea and all next dav they talked of nothing 
but l he letter. At last they could not stand it any longer, and on 
the iomrlh dav, basing all gathered in a crowd, they opened it 
nt i\otis|y. Mr Oblomov glanced at the signature. 

* K.idishehcv,’ he read. 4 Win, that’s Filip M:it\cieh.’ 

‘Oh, so that's who it is from!' Ihevericd tiom all sides. ‘Is he 
sill! alive? Good Lord, lancy lie's no! dead! A\ell, thank God! 
\\ hat do**s he say? ' 

Mr Oblomov began rc ulmg the It Iter aloud. It seemed that 
Kadisheiu \ was asking for a ret ipe ol beer that %as brewed par- 
liuilaily wtll at Ohlomo\ka. 

k St nd it him 1 St nel it bun!' they .ill shouted. ‘ Vou must write 
lum a letlc'r! 

A loti night passed 

‘\es, I mud write to him,' Mr Oblomov kept siting to his 
wile. ‘When's the iteipt?’ 

‘Where is it?’ his wile it plied. ‘I must try and find it. Hut 
whv all this hmrv ? W ail till the 1 iol> -da\ s ; the last will be over, 
and then you can write to lum. Tht re's plenty of lime. . 

‘ Ves, indeed. I'd better wnte dunug the holy -days," said Mr 
Oblomov. 

The epit dion of the ltd ter w 's raised again during the holy- 
da\s Mr Oblomov made up his mind to wnte the letter. lie 
withdrew to lus stud\, put on his glasses, and sat dowai at tlie 
table. Dead silence reigntd in the house; ilu* servants were told 
not to stamp then let t or make a noise. ‘The master’s writing,’ 
c\ eryone said, speaking m a t irnid and respect hit voice as though 
someone a\us ly ingdead in the house. He had just time to write, 
‘Dear Sir,' m a trembling hand, slowly, crookedly, and as 
carefully as though pei forming some dangerous opciahon, when 
his wife came into the mom. 

‘I’m verv soiry,' she said, ‘blit I can't find the recipe. I must 
hau* a look in the bedroom cupboard. It n. ty be there. lhit liow 
are you going to send the letter 

‘Hy post, I suppose,' replied Mr Oblomov. 

‘And what will the postage be?’ 

Mr Oblomov produced an old calendar. 

‘Forty copecks,’ he said. 
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4 Waste forty copecks on such nonsense ! * she observed. 4 Let’s 
rather wait till wc can send it by someone. Tell the peasants to 
find out.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr Oblomov, ‘it would certainly be better to send 
it by hand.’ And tapping the pen on the table a few times, he 
put it back in the inkstand and took off his glasses. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he concluded. ‘It won’t run away; there’s 
plenty of time.’ 

It is doubtful whether Filip Matveicli ever received the 
recipe. 

Sometimes Oblomov's father picked up a book. 11 made no 
difference to him what book it was. He did not feel any need 
for reading, but regarded it as a luxury, as something that 
one could easily do without, just as one could do without a pic- 
ture on the waif or without taking a walk. That was why he did 
not mind what hook he picked up: he looked upon it as some- 
thing that was meant as an entertainment, something that 
would help to distract him when he w^as bored or had nothing 
better to do. 

‘1 haven’t read a book for ages,’ he would say, or sometimes 
he would change the phrase to, ‘Now. then, let’s read a book.’ 
Or he would simply happen to see the small pile of books that 
was left him by his brother and pick one up at random. Whether 
it happened to be Golikov, or the latest Dream Book, or Kherns- 
kov’s Rossiadc, or Sumarokov's tragedies, or the Moscow Nezus 
of two yeais ago, he rend it all with equal pleasure, remarking at 
times: ‘Whate\er will he think of next! What a rascal! Damn 
the fellow!’ These exclamations referred to the authors, for 
whov* calling he had no respect whatever; he had even adopted 
the attitude of semi-indulgent contempt for a waiter which is so 
characteristic of old-fashioned people. He, like many other 
people of his day, thought that an author must he a jovial fel- 
low, a rake, a drunkard, and a mountebank, something like a 
clown. Sometimes lie read the two-year-old papers aloud for the 
edification of everybody or jusl told them a piece of news from 
them. ’They write from The Hague,’ he would say, ‘that his 
Majesty the King lias safely returned to his palace after a short 
journey,’ and as he spoke he glanced at his listeners over his 
glasses. Or: ‘The ambassador of such and such a country has 
presented his credentials in Vienna. And here they write,* he 
went on, ‘that the works of Madame Genlis have been translated 
into Russian.’ 

‘ I suppose,’ remarked one of his listeners, a small landowner, 
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‘they do all these translations to extract some money from us 
gentry.’ 

Meanwhile poor Oblomov had still to go for his lessons to 
Stolz. As soon as he woke up on Monday morning, he felt ter- 
ribly depressed. He heard Vaska’s raucous voice shouting from 
the front steps: 

‘Antip, harness the piebald one to take the young master to 
the German!’ 

His heart sank. Sadly he went to his mother. She knew what 
was the matter with him and began gilding the pill, secretly 
sighing herself at the thought of paitmg with him for a whole 
week. 

Nothing was good enough for him to cal that morning. They 
baked rolls of different shapes for him, loaded him with pickles, 
biscuit s, jams, all sorts of sweetmeats, cooked and uncooked 
dainties, and even provisions. He was given il all on t lie supposi- 
tion that lie did not get enough to eat at the German’s house. 

‘You won’t get anything decent to eat there,’ they said at 
Oblomovka. ‘For dinner they’ll give you nothing but soup, 
i oast meal, and potatoes, and bread and buttei for tea. As for 
supper not a crumb, old man 1 ’ 

Oblomov. liowe\er, dreamt mostly of Monday* on which he 
did not hear Yaska’s voice shouting feu* the piebald to be har- 
nessed, but his mother greeting him at breakfast with a smile 
and pleasant news. 

‘You're not going to-day, dear ; Thursday is a great holy-day, 
and it isn’t worth tra\ oiling there and back for three days.’ 

Or some limes she would announce to hun suddenly: 

‘To-dav is commemoration week - it’s no tune for lessons: 
we shall be baking pancakes.’ 

Or his mother would look at him intently on a Monday morn- 
ing and say : 

‘Your eyes look hred this morning, darling. Are >ou well?’ 
and shake her head. 

The sly little boy was perfectly well, but he said nothing. 

‘You’d better stay at home this week,’ she said, ‘and we shall 
see how you feel.’ 

And they were all convinced in the house that lessons and 
Commemoration Saturday must never be allowed to interfere 
with each other and that a holy-day on a Thursday was an in- 
surmountable obstacle to lessons during the whole of the week. 
Only from time to linn* would a servant or a maid, who had 
been punished because of the young master, grumble: 
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A Oh, you spoilt little brat! When will you clear out to your 
German V’ 

At oilier limes Antip would suddenly turn up at the German's 
on the familiar piebald in the middle or at the beginning of the 
week to fetch Oblomov. 

‘Maria Savbhna or Natalva Faddeyevna or the Kuzovkovs 
with all their children have conic on a visit and you’re wanted 
back home ! ’ 

And Oblomov stayed at home for three weeks, and then Iloly 
Week was not far oil, followed by Kasler; or someone in the 
house decided that for Mime reason or other one did not study in 
the week after Faster; there would tie only a fort light loft till 
summer, and it was not worth going back to school, for the Ger- 
man himself had a rest in summer, so that it was best to put the 
lessons off till iRe autumn. Oblomov spent a most enjoyable six 
months, llow tall hi' grew during that time! And how fat he 
grew! llow soundly he slept ! They could not admire linn enough 
at home, nor could they help observing that when the dear 
child relumed home from the German on Saturday-*, lie looked 
pale and thin. 

Hie ran easily come to harm,’ Ins mothei would remark. 
‘ He'll have plenty of line- to study, but you cannot buy lirallli 
for money: ln.ilth is Ihe most precious tiling in life. The poor 
boy comes back from school as from a hospital: all Ins fat is 
gone, he looks so thin and such a naughty boy, loo: always 
limning about !’ 

•Yes," Ins father obsei ved, ‘learning is no joke: it will lake it 
out of anyone!' 

And the fond parents went on finding exeuscs for keeping 
their son at home. There was no dilliculH in finding excuses be- 
sides holy-days. In winter 1he\ thought il was loo cold, m sum- 
mer it was loo hot to dme to the next \ illage. and sometime* it 
mined; in the autumn the roads were too muddy. Sometimes 
Aiitip aroused their doubts : he did not seem to be drunk, but lie 
bad a sort ot wild look in his e\cs - there might be trouble, lie 
might get stuck in the mud or fall into a ditch. The Oblomovs, 
however, tried to make Iheir excuses as legitimate as possible in 
I heir own eyes, and particularly in the c> es of Stolz, who did not 
spare Dnnncm'itler* to their faces and behind their backs for 
pampering the child. 

The days of the heroes of Fonvisin's comedy The Minor - the 
Frostakovs and Skotinins - had gone long before. The proverb 
Knowledge is light and ignorance is darkness’ w'as already 
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penetrating into the big and small villages together with the 
books sold by book pedlars. Oblomov’s parents understood the 
advantages of education, but only its material advantages. They 
saw that it was only education that made it possible for people 
to make a career, that is, to acquire rank, decorations, and 
money; that old-fashioned lawyers, ease-hardened and corrupt 
ollieials, who had grown old in their pettifogging ways and 
chicaneries, were having a bad time. Ominous rumours were 
abroad that not only reading anil writ ing but all sorts of hither- 
to unheard-of subjects were required. A gulf opened up between 
the higher and the lower grades of civil servants which could be 
bridged only by something called a diploma. Ollieials of the old 
school, children of habit and nurslings of bribes, began to dis- 
appear. Many of those who had survived were dismissed as un- 
reliable, and others were put on trial: the hfckiest were those 
who, giving up the new order of things as a had job, retired to 
their well-feat hered nests while the going was good. Oblomov’s 
parents grasped all this and understood the advantages of edu- 
cation, but only these obvious advantages. They had only the 
vaguest and remotest idea of the intrinsic need of education, 
and that was why they wanted to obtain for their son some of 
its brilliant advantages. They dreamed of a gold -embroidered 
uniform for him; they imagined him as a Councillor at Court, 
and his mother even imagined him as a Governor of a province. 
15 ut they wanted to obtain all this as cheaply as possible, by all 
sorts of tricks, by secretly dodging the rocks and obstacles scat- 
tered on the path of learning and honours, without bothering to 
jump over them - that is. for instance, by working a little, not 
by physical exhaustion or the loss of the blessed plumpness ac- 
quired in childhood. All they wanted was that their son should 
merely comply wilh the* prescribed ruk^ and regulal ions and ob- 
tain in some way or other a certificate which said that their dar- 
ling Ilya had mastered all ike arts and sciences . The whole of this 
Oblomov system of education met with strong opposition in 
Stolz’s system. Kaeh fought stubbornly for his own ideas. Stolz 
struck at his opponents directly, openly, and p.^sistently, and 
they parried his blows by all sorts of cunning devices, including 
those already described. Neither side won; German pertinacity 
might have overcome the si ubbornness and obduracy of the Ob- 
lomovs, had not the German met opposition in his own camp. 
The fact was that Stolz’s own son spoiled Oblomov, prompting 
him at lessons and doing his translation* for him. 

Oblomov clearly saw his life at home and at Stolz’s. As soon 
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as be woke up at home, he saw Zakhar, later his famous valet, 
Zakhar Trofimych, standing by his bed. Zakhar, like his old 
nurse, pulled on his stockings and put on his shoes, while Oblo- 
mov, a boy of fourteen, merely stretched out to him first one 
leg, then the other, as he lay on the bed ; and if something seem- 
ed to him amiss, he hit Zakhar on the nose witli a foot. If Zakhar 
resented it and had the impudence to complain, he would gel a 
hiding from the grown-ups as well. Then Zakhar combed his 
hair, helped him on with his coat, forcing his arms carefully 
through the sleeves so as not to disturb him unduly, and re- 
minded him of the things he hail to do, washing as soon as he 
got up, and so on. If Obloimn wanted something, he had only 
to wink and three or four servants rushed to carry out his wish; 
if he dropped something, or if lie had to get something, someone 
else would pick tl up or get it for him; if he wanted to fetch 
something or run out of the house for something and, being a 
lively boy, would like to run out and do it all himself, his father, 
mother, and three aunts shouted all at once; ‘What for? Where 
arc you off to? And what are Vnska, Vanka, and Zakharka for? 
llcy, Vaska! Vanka! Zakhaika! What are you gaping at, you 
idiots! I'll show you!' 

And try as he might. Oblomov could never do anything for 
himself. Later he found that it w T as much less trouble and learn- 
ed to shout himself : 

‘Iley, Vaska! Vanka! Kring me this! firing me that ! I don’t 
want this, I w r ant that ! Hun and let eh it!’ 

At limes he got tired of the tender solicitude of his parents. 
If he ran down the stairs or across the >ard, a dozen desperate 
voices shouted after him: "Oh, hold him by the hand! Stop 
him! He’ll fall down and hurt himself ! Stop!’ If he tried to run 
out into the hall in winter, or to open a window, there were again 
shouts: ‘ Where are you off to? You can’t do that! Don’t run, 
don’t go, don’t open it: you’ll hurt yourself, you’ll catch a 
cold ...!’ And sadly Oblomov remained indoors, cherished like 
an exotic iloucr in a hot-liouse, and like it he grew slowly and 
languidly. His energies, finding no outlet, turned inwards and 
withered, drooping. Sometimes he woke up feeling so hi iglit and 
cheerful, so fresh and gay ; he felt as though something inside him 
were full of life and movement, just as if some imp had taken 
up its quarters there, daring him to climb on the roof, or mount 
the grey mare and gallop to the meadows where they were hay- 
making, or sit astride on the fence, or tease the village dogs ; 
or he suddenly wanted to run like mad through the village, then 
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across the field and the gullies into the birch wood, and down 
to the bottom of the ravine in throe jumps, or getting the vil- 
age boys to play a game of snowball with him and trying out 
his strength. The little imp egged him on; he resisted as long as 
he could, and at last jumped dow n the front steps into the yard 
in winter, without his cap, ran through the gate, seized a ball 
of snow in each hand and flew towards a group of boys. The 
fresh wind cut into his face, the frost pinched his ears, the cold 
air entered his mouth and throat, his chest expanded with joy- 
he ran along faster and taster, laughing and screaming. There 
were the boys; he Hung a snowball at them but missed; he 
was not used to it. He was about to pick up another when 
Jus face was smothered by a huge lump of snow: lie fell; lus 
face hurt from the new sonsal ion ; he was enjoying it all, he was 
laughing, and there were tears in his eyes. • 

Meanwhile there was an uproar at home: darling Ilya had 
vanished! A noise, shouts. Zakhar rushed into the yard, fol- 
low ed by Vabka, Mitka, Yanka all running about in confusion. 
Two dogs ran madly after Hum. catching them by the heels, for, 
as everyone knows, dogs cannot bear to see a running man. 
Shouting and yelling, the servants raced through the village, fol- 
lowed by the barking dogs. At last they came across the boys 
and began meting out just ice : pulled them by tlu hair and cars, 
hit them across the back, and told oil their fathers. Then they 
got hold of Ihe young master, wrapped him in the sheepskin 
tliev hud brought, llien in his father’s fur coal and two blankets, 
and earned lnm home in triumph At home they had despaired 
of seeing lnm again, giving him up for lost : but the joy of liis 
patents at seeing hun alive and imhurt was indescribable. They 
ollered up thanks to the Lord, then gave him mint and elder- 
la ny lea to drink, followed by raspberry tea m the evening, 
and kept him three days m bed - vet only one thing could have 
done him good - plavmg mow hall again. ... 


to 

As soon as Oblomov’s snoring reached Zakhar’s ears, he jump- 
ed quietly and cautiously olf the stove, tiptoed into the passage, 
locked his master in, and went to the gate. 

4 Oh, Zakhar Trofnnyeh, how arc j/ou? Haven’t seen you for 
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ages* 1 coachmen, valets, women, and errand boys by the gate 
cried m various voices. 

‘What s youi master doing ? Gone out, has lie?’ the caretaker 
asked. 

‘Asleep as usu il, Zaklm s ud glooimI\ 

‘Is lit now a eoit liman a -.keel A bit loo cail\, isn't it? Is 
he ill?’ 

‘III, in heel* Drunk as i lord’’ said Z ikh ir with such ce»nvic- 
tionthit he might r* ull\ hive known it Ini 1 1 ul ‘Would \ou 
lxhevt it * Drink a boltl< and a hilt ol M ide n i b\ lnmsell and 
two qu ills ot lx as, so lie ^ sleeping it oil now 
‘Go on*’ the eo iclun in s ud cm ie>iisl\ 

‘What in ul< him h i\ e so rime h to dunk to d 13 011c of Hr 

women isked 

‘It isn L onI> # todiv, T it\ in 1 Tv moun Zikinr lcpluel, 
< isting Ins side long * 1 uu e it her lie s gone otl the, r uls tli it 
he h is m ike s me -.u k to t ilk ot it * ' 

Must like m\ mi luss site urn u keel with a sigh 
‘D slit going out m\ while to et iv I ih ini h inmnW m 
ejuiie el the to ie hm in 1 d Ilk to go to 1 pi u < not f u trom heit ’ 
‘Not her 1 ' replied Tilvun Nile s silling t lie 1 c with her 
sweetheut md the \ e m t t ike their e ve s ott < ie h othci ’ 

‘ITc s bee n c mmiy to v on pie 1 1 v otte n I itcl\ s ud the r lie 
take 1 \ d mine el nms met hi is it nights I must s iv 1 \<ry- 

onc s tome in ill the visitors line lefl hut he is alw i>sthe last 
to go, and he makes 1 row if the in im e ntpince is closed tateh 
me guuelmgthe front door ten him 1 ’ 

‘ W h it a tool he is, im do us ’ > ud r l lh in 1 ‘A 011 won l hnei 
another one like him, I in sine * 1 lie presents he giveshei’ She 
diesses up m .ill tier liners like t pe i< o« k ind struts about 
so linpoitunth , bul il von el onlv seen the petticoats and 
stockings she wears* Docsn t w ish her neck lor a (01 1 night but 
paints he 1 lice Some lime ^ l can t help thinking to im sell, ‘Oh 
you poor ereiture, you ought to put 1 kerchief on \oui head 
and go to a moil ister\ to pia> ior >0111 sms, you ought to ’ 
All Iruglie d, except Zikhu 

‘She never misses, Tatyana Ivanovna docsn t' approving 
voices said 

‘Hut, 1 call}, how could gentlemen have anything to do with 
11 woman like that?’ Tat>ana went on 

‘Where arc } on going to ?’ someone asked her ‘W r hat have 
} ou in that bundle > ’ 

‘I’m taking a dress to the dressmaker’s. My fine lady has sent 
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me. Too big, if you please! But when Dunyasha and I start 
lacing her into her corsets, we can’t do anything with our hands 
for three days afterwards - c\ cry thing snaps in them! But I 
must go - good-bye for the present.’ 

‘Good-bye, good-bye/ said some. 

‘Good-bye, Tatyana Ivanovna/ said the coachman. ‘Come 
along and see me in the evening.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, I’m suie. 1 may and I mayn’t. Good- 
bye/ 

Well, good-b>e/ they all said. 

‘Good-bye, good luck to you/ she replied, going away. 

‘ Good-bye, Tatyana lv anovna/ the coachman called aflei her. 

‘Good-b\e!’ she eiitd loudly in the distance. 

When she had gone, Zakhar seemed to have been waiting his 
turn to speak. He sal down on the iron post by<he gate and be- 
gan swinging his legs, watching the passers-by and the* people in 
the carriages gloomily and absent-mindedly. 

‘Well, how is join master to-dav, Zakhar Trofunycli?’ asked 
I he caretaker. 

Must as ever/ said Zakhar. ‘Doesn’t know what he wants. 
And it was all because of jou that 1 had so much trouble to- 
day: all about the Hat! lie’s lurious - don't want to move/ 

‘ It’s not my fault, is it?’ said 1 lie caretaker. M don’t mind if 
be slajs there for ever. I’m Mire. I'm not the landlord, am I? Of 
course, if I were the landlord - but then I'm not. ../ 

‘lie doesn’t swear at you, does he?’ someone’s coachman 
asked. 

‘lie sw<ars something awful! 1 don’t know how I can stand 
it!’ 

“Well, I shouldn’t worrv! It means In ’s a good master if he 
swears all the tune!' a valet said, opei ing a round snulf-boK 
slowly and noisily, and all the liantfs exeepl Zakhar’s stretched 
out for a pinch. 

There was general sniffing, sneezing, and spitting. 

Mf he swears, it’s all the better/ the valet went on. ‘The more 
he swears, the hotter it is: al least In* won’t str*ke you if he 
swears. Now, I bail a master who grabbed you by the hair be- 
fore you knew what was wrong/ 

Zakhar waited contemptuously for him to finish his tirade 
and then went on. addressing the coachmen. 

‘So, you ^ec/ he said, 4 he’s quite likely to disgrace a fellow for 
nothing at all without turning a hair!’ 

‘ Difficult to please, is he?’ asked the caretaker. 
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‘Dear me,’ Zakhar wheezed meaningfully, screwing up his 
eyes. ‘I can’t tell you how difficult he is to please! One thing’s 
wrong, and another thing’s not right, and I don’t know how to 
walk, or how to serve, and I break everything, and I don’t clean 
the place, and 1 steal things and I eat everything up - damn 
him! He was going on at me *o-duy something awful ! And wliat 
about? There was a little bit of elieese left over from last wet k - 
you would be ashamed to throw it to a dog, but no, a servant 
mustn’t touch it ! He asked for it and 1 said there was nothing 
left of it, so olf he went! “You ought to be hanged,” he says, 
“you ought to be boiled in pitch,” be says, “’and torn limb from 
limb with red-hot pincers! You ought to have an ashen stake 
driven through you,” lie says. And on he goes, on and on and on. 
What do you think? The other day 1 scalded his foot - I’m 
hanged if I knot/ how it happened - and lie screamed something 
awful! If l hadn’t jumped back, he’d have lut me in the eliest 
with bis fist I could see he wanted to - knocked me down, be 
would have!’ 

The coachman shook his head. 

*A smart gentleman and no mistake,’ said the caretaker. 
‘Don't give you much rope, he don’t.’ 

‘What J says is,’ the same valet said phlegmatically, ‘that if 
he swears at you, lie’s a good chap. One who doesn’t swear is a 
hundred limes worse: he looks and looks at you and before you 
Know what's wrong, lie's grabbed y r ou by the ban*!’ 

‘It didn't do him no good,’ said Zakluu, without paying any 
attention to the valet who hud interrupted him. ‘ Ills toot hasn'1 
healed up yet. lie still keeps putting ointment on it - let him!’ 

‘A lugh-spii ited gent k man,' said the caretaker. 

‘Oh, terrible !' Zakhar wmt on. ‘One day he’s sure to kill 
someone, you’ll see if lie don’t. And for every little (lung he 
calls me “ bald-headed — ” - I’d rather not say 1 lie rest. To-day be 
thought of something new : '’venomous”, he said! How could be 
say a thing like that!’ 

‘Well, that’s nothing,’ the valet went on. ‘If he swears, you 
ought to be pleased - God bless him. Hut if lie says nothing, 
but just looks and looks, arid when you happen to go near him, 
grabs you by r the hair, like the master I worked for ...! If he 
swears, it’s nothing. ...’ 

‘And it served you right,’ observed Zakhar, angered by his 
unasked -for interference, ‘I’d have treated you worse, l would.’ 

‘What is it he calls you, Zakhar Troflmych, a “bald-headed 
devil”?’ asked a boy-servant of fifteen. 
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Zakhar turned his head slowly and fixed him with a malig- 
nant glance. 

‘Look out, my lad,’ he said sharply, ‘you’re too clever by 
half ! You may belong to a general, but I'll pull your hair, for all 
that ! Hack to your place with you!’ 

The boy walked away a few yards and stopped, looking at 
Zakhar with a smile. 

4 What are you grinning a( ?’ Zakhar glow led furiously. ‘Wait 
till I la;y my hands on 3011. I'll box your ears, 1 will. I’ll teach you 
how to grm at me!" 

At that moment a huge footman in gailcrs and shoulder- 
knots and with his livery coat unbuttoned lan out of the main 
(lit mice of the house. He went up to the page-boy, slapped bis 
lace, and called him a look 

‘What’s the matter, Matvey Moiscich?’ asked the ashamed 
and bewildered boy, holding lus check and blinking convulsive- 
ly. ‘What’s tins foi?’ 

‘Ob, so you’ie talking, arc you?’ replied the iootman. ‘I'm 
looking all over the house ior you, and you are hoic!’ 

He giabbed him by the hair, bent down Ins head, end hit him 
methodically three turns with Ins fist across the ruck. 

‘The master's umg five tunes,’ he addl'd by way of a moral, 
‘and I’m blamed because of you, you puppy! Of! you go!’ 

And be pointed imperiously lo the staircase. The boy stood 
still lor a moment in a kind ol stupor, blinked twice, glanced at 
the footman, and, sec mg t bat be could not expect anything from 
linn except a icpthtion of the same punishment, tossed his 
hair and ran briskly up the stairs. 

What a triumph foi Zakhar! 

‘Give it him good and proper, Matvey Moiscich! Give him 
some more, some more!’ he said, beam rig maliciously. ‘That 
wasn't enough! Well done, Matvey •Moiscich ! Thank you! He’s 
too clever by half ! That’s for calling me a ‘‘bald-headed devil*’! 
You won’t be jeering at me again, \Vill you now?' 

The servants laughed, sympathizing with the footman, who 
had beaten the boy, and with Zakhar, who icjoic *d maliciously 
at it. No one sympathized with the page bov, 

‘That’s exactly how iny r old master used to go on/ the valet, 
who had kept interrupting Zakhar, began again. ‘You’d be 
thinking of* having some fun and he’d seem to guess your 
thoughts ard grab you just as Matvey Moiscich grabbed An- 
drey. What docs it matter if lie does call you a “bald-headed 
devil”?’ 
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‘I daresay his master, too, would have grabbed you,’ the 
coachman replied, pointing at Zakhar. ‘Look at the growth on 
your head ! Rut how is lie 1o grab Zakhar Trofiinych? Ilis head’s 
like* a pumpkin. Unless, of course, he caught him by the two 
beards on his jaws - aye, he could do that and all!’ 

Tliev all burst out laughing, but Zakhar was thunderstruck 
by this sally of the coachman, who was the only one among 
them he talked to as a friend. 

* You wait 1 ill I tell my master,’ lie began wheezing furiously 
at the eoaehman. ‘lie'll hud something to grab you by: lie'll 
iron out that beard for you - look, it’s eo\ered in icicles!’ 

* Your master must be a terror, to iron out the beards of other 
people's coachmen’ No, sir: you get your own coachmen fust 
and then stroke their beaids tor them, but I’m afraid you're 
talking a bit teto soon now!’ 

4 You don't want us to engage a rogue like you for our eoaeh- 
man, do you?' Zakhai wh<<//‘d. 'You’re not good enough to 
draw mv master's carnage, y>u aren’t!’ 

"Some master!" the coachman observed sarcastically. 'Where 
did you dig him up?’ 

lie burst out laughing, followed by the carelakoi, the baiher, 
the footman, and the delender of the svstem of swearing. 

'You may ,nugh.’ Zakhar wheezed, 'but wait till 1 till my 
master! As foi you,' ho added, turning to the caretaker, 'you 
ought to lestiam these scoundriL, instead of laughing. What 
are you here tor.'* Toket p oidc i. \ml what do \ou do? 1'in going 
to tell my master. You wait , su : y oil’ll catch it 1 1 

‘Come, come, Zakhai Trohmych,’ said the caretaker, trying 
to calm him. ‘AMiul has he done to you?’ 

'Jlow dare he talk like 1h.il about my masUr 7 ' Zakhar ie 
plied warmly”, pointing at the coachman. ‘Does he know' who 
my master is?’ he asked in a reveienhal voice. 'Why,’ he said 
addressing tin* coachman, 'you wouldn’t see a master like that 
in your dreams! Such a kindly, clever, handsome gentleman! 
And yours is just like an underfed nag! It’s disgraceful to see 
you driving out with your brown inure just like beggars! All 
you cal is turnips and A. as. Look at that shabby coat of yours - 
all m holes!’ 

It should be observed here that the coachman’s coat had not 
a single hole in it. 

‘Why, I couldn’t find one like yours if I tried,’ the eoaehman 
interrupted, quickly pulling out the piece of shirt that was 
showing under Zakhar’s arm. 
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‘Now. now, that will do,’ the caretaker repeated, trying to 
keep them apart. 

‘Oh, so you’re tearing my elothes, are you?’ Zakhar cried, 
puling oul some more of his own shirt. ‘You wait, I’ll show it 
to my master! Look what lie’s done - he has torn my coat!' 

‘Me torn your eoal!’ said the coachman, somewhat alarmed. 
‘I suppose your master ga\c you a good thrashing. 

‘My master?’ Zakhar said. ‘Why, he’s the soul of kindness - 
he wouldn’t hurt a fly, he would not. Mess him! Living with 
him is like hea\en I have never wanted for anything and he 
mvcv as much as called mo a look I live in comtort and peace, I 
eat t lie same food as he. 1 can go out when i like - that’s 1 he sort 
of way 1 live! And in the country 1 have a house of my own, a 
kitchen garden, as nun ii corn as I like,' and all the peasants 
how low to me! I’m the stcwaid and the hulktr! And you with 
v our master - 

lie was so enraged that his voice failed him. so that he could 
not finally annihilate Ins advcisary. lie paused for a minute to 
gathei stunglh and think ot some really vfiiomous word, but hi* 
v\as too tin ions lo do so. 

‘You wait and s< c v\ hat happens to you ioi teaiing my 
clothes,’ he said al la^t. ‘They'll leach you to tear them!’ 

In at t.u king his mast< i , the v hui I him to tin* quick, too. His 
ambition and vanity were roused, his loyalty was awakened, 
and expressed itself with all its lorce. lie was ready lo pour out 
the \ kiIs ol Ins wrath not onlv on Ins adversary, but also on his 
advtisaiv’s master and the »n.i ims tin nils and relations, 
though he did not know wlullui Jie had any. He lepeated 
with ama/mg precision all the slanderous stoiics about tlieir 
master he had gathered from Jus previous talks with the 
coachman. 

Wild you and your master,’ lie* said, ‘are damned paupers. 
Jews, wo! se than (humans, t know who lus grandfather was: a 
stall-holder in the tlea-maikel . Mlifn vour visitoi s lefl last night 
] wondcied if they were not huiglars who had g d intothe house': 
I Idl sniry lor them! Ills mother, too, used to ‘-vll stolen and 
threadbare clothes m the tlea market.’ 

‘Tome, come, now!’ I he caretaker tried to calm him. 

‘Oli yes," Zakhar said, ‘my master is a boin gentleman, thank 
Clod. All his lriends aie generals, counts, and piinees. It isn’t 
every count he’ll invile to dinner, either, some of them come 
and have to wait in the hall. ... All sorts of waiters keep coming, 
too. ...’ 



‘What sort of writers are they?’ asked the caretaker, intent 
on stopping the quarrel. ‘Are they civil servants or what?’ 

‘No,’ explained Zakhar, ‘they are gentlemen who invent 
everything they want themselves.’ 

‘What are they doing at your place?’ asked the caretaker. 

4 Why, one of them will ask for a pipe of tobacco, another for 
a glass of sherry,’ said Zakhar, and paused, noticing that almost 
everyone was smiling sarcastically. 

‘And you're a lot of scoundrels, every one of you!’ he said 
hurriedly, easting a sidelong glance at them. ‘You’ll catch it for 
tearing other people’s clothes. I’ll go and tell iny master!’ he 
added and walked home quickly. 

‘Wait, wait! What's Ihe hurry?’ the caretaker eried. ‘Zakhar 
Trolimych! Let's go and have a diink - come on!’ 

Zakhar stopped, turned back quickly, and, without looking 
at ihe other servants, rushed out into the street. He readied the 
door of the inn opposite the gate without paying heed to any 
of them, then he turned round, east a sombre glanee at the 
company, and motioning them c\cn more sombrely to follow 
him, disappeared inside. 

The others dispersed, too: some went into the inn, others 
went home: only the valet remained. 

‘Well,’ he si, id thoughtfully and phlegmatically to himself, 
slowly opening his snuft-box, ‘what if lie tells Ins master? You 
can see from everything that Ins master is a kind man he’d 
only swear! There’s no harm in that, is there? Now, another one 
will just stare at you and then grab you by the hair. 


11 

Soon ai tjkr fou n Zakharvarefully and noiselessly opened the 
front door of his master’s flat and tiptoed to his room; then he 
walked up 1o the door of his master's study, put his ear to it 
and, bending down, peeped through the key-liole. 

From the study came the sound of regular snoring. 

‘Asleep,’ he whispered. ‘ I must wake him - it’ll be half-past 
four soon.’ 

He cleared his throat and went into the study. 

‘Sir! sir!’ he began quietly, standing at the head of the bed. 
The snoring continued. 
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‘Oh, he’s fast asleep ! ’ said Zakhar. ‘Like a regular brick- 
layer! Sir!’ 

Zakhar touched Oblomov's sleeve lightly. 

’Get up, sii ! It’s half-past four!’ 

Oblomov just mumbled something, but did not wake. 

‘Get up, sir! It's disgraceful!’ Zakhar said, laising his voice. 

No answer. 

‘Sir!’ Zakhar repeated, touching Ins master on the sleeve. 

Oblomov turned his head a little, with dillieulty opened one 
ey and looked at Zakhar as though he had bee n stueken with 
paralysis. 

‘Who’s that?’ he asked hoarsely. 

"It’s me, sir. Get up, please.’ 

‘Go away!’ Oblomov muttered and sank into heavy sleep 
again. Instead of snoring, he began whistling through the nose, 
Zakhar pulled him by his dressing-gown. 

‘What do you want?’ Oblomov asked sternly, opening both 
eyes suddenly 

‘You te>ld me to wake you, sir.’ 

‘1 know. You’ve eleme your duty anel now clear out! Leave 
the lest to me . ..’ 

‘I won't go,’ Zakhar said, touching him again by the 
sleeve. 

‘The^e now,' Oblomov saiel gently, ‘leave me alone’ Ariel 
biUMiig his fact m the pillow, he was about to stait snoung 
again. 

- Yeni mustn't, sir,’ said Zak ai. I el gladly have. you be^ but 
1 Ccin'1.’ 

And he touched his master once more. 

"Now, elo me a favour and don’t (list irh me,’ Oblomov saiel 
earnestly, opening his < ye-*. 

‘A\e, and if I diet you the favour, you’d be angry with me for 
not waking you.’ 

‘Oh ekar, what a man! 1 saiel Oblomov. ‘Just let mo sleep for 
one more minute - ]usl one minute! 1 know myself — 1 

Oblomov suddenly tell silent, overcome by sk*p. 

‘ You know how to sleep all right!’ a d Zakhar, convinced 
that his niastei eliel not hear him. "Look at him - sleeping like a 
log! What’s the good of a man like you? Get up, I tell you!’ 
Zakhar roared. 

6 What’s that? What’s that?’ Oblomov said menacingly, rais- 
ing his head. 

‘Why don’t you get up, sir?’ Zakhar answered gently. 
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‘Yes, but what did you say, eh? IIow dare you talk to me like 
this- eh?’ 

‘Dare what, sir?’ 

‘Speak so rudely. 1 

‘You must have dreamt it, sir. I swear, you dreamt it.’ 

‘You thought I was asleep, did you? Well, I wasn’t. I heard 
everything.’ 

And he dropped olf again. 

‘Well,' Zakhar said in despair, ‘what is one to do? What are 
you lying about like a log for? It makes one sick to look at you. 
Just look at him! Damn! 

‘Ot up! (Jot up!' he suddenly said in a ft ightened voice. ‘Sir, 
look what 1 ', happening! 1 

Oblomov quickly raised lus tiead. looked about him. and lay 
down again witl*a deep sigh. 

‘heave me alone!' he said giavely. ‘I told you to wake me 
and now 1 cancel my order you hear? I'll wake whui 1 like. 1 

Soimtunes Zakhai led him alone, saving. ‘Oh, sleep if you 
like, damn you!' ihil som< touts lie insisted on ha\ mg Ins way, 
and he did I hat this time. 

‘(Jet up, in I up!' he routed at the top of his voice, seizing 
Oblomov with both hands by the skirl of his dressing-gown and 
by the sleeve 

Oblomov suddenly jumped out of bed and i ashed at Zakhar. 

‘You wait,' lie said, ‘I'll teach you how to disturb your 
master when he wants t < > sleep!’ 

Zakhar look to lus heels, but al the third step Oblomov shook 
off his bleep and began st fetching and yawning. 

‘(Jive inc some hvasS he said, hi tween his yawns. 

At this moment someone behind Zakhar's back burst into a 
peal of laughter. Doth looked round. 

‘Stolz! Stolz! 1 Oblomov shouted joyfully, rushing towards 
Ins visitor. 

‘Audrey Ivanich! 1 Zakhar said with a grin. Stolz went on 
roaiing with laughlei ; he had witnessed the whole scene. 



iMiav vwa 


1 

Stoi 7. was only half German; on Ins failures side. Ilis mother 
w*i* Russian; lie was of the blaster n Orthodox faith; his native 
toneme was Russian; he learnt it from Ins mother and from 
book'i, in the rniversity loci me- rooms, in his games with the 
village children, in eonvei sat ions wilh tlieir fathers and in the 
Moscow markets. The (hrntan language he inherited from Ins 
father and learnt from books. * 

Stolz had been brought up in the village of V< rkhlyovo, where 
Ins fathc r was steward. Ever since lie was a boy of eight he*hnd 
sat with Ins lather over maps, spot out the verses of Herder, 
Wnland, and the Bible, east up the badly written accounts of 
tile peasants, artisans, and far lory hands, and read with his 
mother the stories from the sacred books, learnt by heart Kry- 
lov’s fables, and spelt out the verses of TeU'nmque . When his 
lessons were over he went bud-nesting with the village hoys, 
and quite often the squeaking of young jackdaws came from his 
pocket dm mg a lesson or at prayers. Sometimes when his father 
v\as sitting under a tiee in the garden m the afternoon, smoking 
a pipe, and his mother was kni'Mng a jersev or embroidering, a 
noise and shouts w ere beard from the si reel and a whole crowd 
of people would break into the house. 

‘What's the matter his mother askc< in alarm. 

‘I expect they have brought Audrey again,’ his lather replied 
calmly . 

The doors burst open, and a crowd of peasants, women and 
boys, rushed into the garden. And* indeed, they had brought 
Audrey, but m what a stale! Without his boots, his clothes torn, 
and his nose bleeding - or the nose of some oM«cr boy. His 
mother was always worried when Anclrev disappeared fora day, 
and bad not her husband positively forbidden her to interfere 
with the boy, she would have always kept him at her side. She 
washed him, changed his clothes, and lor a whole day Andrey 
walked about looking such a clean and well-behaved little boy, 
but in the evening and sometimes in the morning someone again 
brought him home dirty, dishevelled, and unrecognizable, or the 
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peasants would bring him back on the top Of a hay-cart, or he 
would return with the fishermen, asleep on a net in their boat. 

His mother cried, but his father did not mind at all - he actu- 
ally laughed. 

‘He’ll be a good Hursch - a good Bursch he said sometimes. 

‘But really, dear,’ his mother complained, "not a day passes 
without his coming home with a bruise, and the other day he 
came back with his nose bleeding.’ 

‘What kind of a child Mould he be if lie never made his nose 
bleed - or someone else’s?’ his father said with a laugh. 

His mother would burst into tears, but after a little while she 
would sit down at the piano and forget her 1 1 oubles o\ or Iler/, her 
tears dropping on the keys. But soon Audrey came back oi was 
brought home, and he began recounting Ins adventures so vivid- 
ly and with such animation that he would make her laugh ; and he 
w r ns so quick too! Soon he was able to read Tdcmaque as well as 
she, and to play ducts with her. Once he disappeared for a whole 
week. His mother cried her eyes out ; his father did not seem 
to mind at all - he pist walked in the garden smoking his pipe. 

‘Now if Oblomov’s «on had disappeaied,’ he said in reply to 
his wife’s suggestion to go and look for him, "I'd have roused 
the whole village and the rural police, but Audrey will come 
back. lie’s a good Huiseh.' 

Next morning Andrey was discovered sleeping peacefully in 
his bed. Under the bed lay a gun and a pound of powder and shot. 

‘Where have 5011 lit en?’ His molhci began tiring questions at 
him. ‘Where did >011 get the gun? Why don't you speak?’ 

‘Oh, nowhere!’ was all he would say. 

liis father asked whethtr he had prepared the translation of 
Cornelius Nepos into Orman. ‘No,’ lie replied. 

His father took him by the collar, led him out of the gate, put 
his cap on liis head and gu\‘e linn such a kick from behind that 
he fell down. 

‘Go back to where vou’\ e come from,’ he added, ‘and come 
back with a tianslalion of two chapters instead of one, and learn 
the part from the French comedy for your mother - don’t show 
yourself until you have done it.’ Andrey returned in a wetk, 
bringing the translation and having learnt the part. 

When he grew older, his father took him in the trap with him, 
gave him the reins, and told him to drive to the factory, then to 
the fields, and to the town, to the shops and to the Government 
offices, or to have a look at some special clay which he took in 
his fingers, sniffed, sometimes licked, and gave to liis son to sniff, 
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explaining what kitfcd of clay it was and what it was good for* 
Or they would go to see how potash or tar was made or how lard 
was refined. 

At fourteen or fifteen the boy went by himself in a trap or on 
horseback with a bag strapped to the saddle to carry out some 
commission for his father in the town, and he never forgot, or 
misinterpreted, or overlooked or missed anything. 

4 Jleeht gut, mein lieber J tinge /* his father said, after hearing 
his report, patting him on the shoulder with Ins large hand, and 
gav~ him two or three roubles, according to the importance of 
the commission. 

His mother spent a long time afterwards washing the soot, 
dirl , clay, and oil off her darling. She was not altogether pleased 
with this business-like, p metical education. She was afraid that 
her son would become the same kind of middle-class business 
man as his fathei’s people. She regarded tire whole German na- 
tion as a crowd of patented middle class tradesmen, and she* dis- 
liked the coarseness, independence, and self-conceit with which 
the German masses e\ erv whcie asserted the civic rights they had 
acquired in the course of centuries, just like a cow that always 
carries her horns about with lur and docs not know w'here to 
hide them. In her opinion there was not and there could not be 
a single gentleman in the whole German nation. She coukl not 
discover any softness, delicacy, or true understanding in the 
German character, nothing that makes life so agreeable in good 
society, which makes it possible to infringe some rule, violate 
some generally accepted i us to** . or refuse to obej some regula- 
tion. No, those boorish fellows insisted on carrying out what- 
ever had been assigned to them or what they happened to take 
into their heads - they were determined 10 act according to the 
mles if they had to knock through a wa'l with their heads. 

She had been a governess m a rich family and had had an op- 
portunity of going alu oad, 1 rax died all over Germany, and gain- 
ed the impression that all Oilman* were just one mass o 1 shop 
assistants, artisans, and store keepers, smoking short pipes and 
spitting through their teeth ; army officers straight as sticks with 
faces of common soldiers; and ordinary- looking ollicials - men 
wdio were capable only of hard work, of earning a living by the 
sweat of their brows, of keeping commonplace order, living dull 
lives and fulfilling their duties in a pedantic manner - all of them 
middle-class citizens with angular manners, large, coarse hands, 
plebeian freshness of complexion, and coarse speech. ‘However 
well you dress a German,’ she thought, ‘even if he wears the 
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finest and whitest shirt, patent-leather boots and even yellow 
gloves, he still looks as though he had been made of bool 
leather; his rough, red hands would protrude from the white 
culls, and however elegant the clothes he w'ears, he looks always, 
if not like a baker, then like a barman. I lis rough hands seem to 
be asking for an awl or at leas? for a fiddle in an orchestra.’ In 
her son she hoped to see an ideal gentleman, for though he was 
the son of a middle-class German and a parvenu, his mother 
was a Russian lady, and he was a fair-skinned, well-built boy, 
with small hands and feet, a clear face and bright, alert eyes, such 
as she had often seen in rich Russian families and abroad, too, 
though not of course among the Germans. And this son of hers 
would be turning the mill-stones in the Hour-mill, return home 
from the factory and the fields, like his father, covered in oil and 
manure, with rough, red, filthy hands and a wolfish appetite! 
She began cutting her son's nails, curling his hair, making him 
elegant collars and cuffs, ordering Ids coats in the town; she 
taught him to listen to the wistful melodies of Hcrz, sang to him 
about flowers, about the poetry of life, whispered to him about; 
the brilliant calling of a soldier or a writer, and dreamed with 
him of the exalted part some men are destined to plav. And all 
these prospects were to he ruined by the clicking of an abacus, 
the sorting out of the greasy receipts of the peasants, his deal- 
ings with factory workers! She grew to hale even the trap in 
which her darling Audrey drove to the town, and the oilskin cap 
his fath< r had gi\ on him. and I h<‘ green chamois-leal her gloves 
all of them coarse attributes of a life of labour. Unfortunately, 
Audrey was a good scholar, and his father made him coach the 
other boys in bis small boarding-school. Hut this perhaps would 
not have mattered so much if be did not pay him a salary, just 
like a German, as if he were some artisan, of ten roubles a month, 
and made him sign a receipt for it. 

He comforted, good mother: your son has grown up on Rus- 
sian soil and not in a crowd of humdrum people with middle- 
class bovine horns and hands turning mill-stones. Oblomovka 
was nearby : there if was a perpetual holiday! There they looked 
upon work ns a heavy burden ; there the master did not get up 
at dawn and go to factories and spend his time near oily wheels 
and springs. In Verkhlyovo itself there was a big mansion, shut 
up for most of the year, and the high-spirited boy often found 
his way in, and there he saw large halls and galleries hung with 
dark portraits of people who did not have fresh, plebeian com- 
plexions and big, rough hands - he saw languid, light-blue eyes, 
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powdered hair, delicate faces, full bosoms, lovely, blue- veined 
hands in laee cuffs, resting proudly on the hilt of a sword ; he saw 
a whole succession of generations that had lived useless! y-noblt* 
lives in luxury, clad in brocades, velvet, and laee. These por- 
traits told him the story of glorious days, battles and famous 
names, a story of old times winch was very different from the 
one his father had told him a hundred times, spitting and smok- 
ing his pipe, of his life in Saxony spent between turnips and 
potatoes, between the market and the kitchen garden. 

On« o in three years this big mansion suddenly filled with 
people and overflowed with life - fetes and balls followed each 
other, and in the long galleries lights burned at nights. The 
prince and the princess armed with their family: the prince 
a grey-haired old man, with a faded, parchment -like face, dull, 
protruding eyes and a targe, bald head ; he had three stars on his 
coal, wore n el vet boots, and carried a gold snuff-box and a cane 
with a sapphire top; the princess was a handsome woman *of 
majestic si/, ( and height, whom no one, not even the prince him- 
self, il would appeal, had ever approached closely or embraced 
or kt-ised, though she had live children. She seemed to he above 
I lie world into which she descended once in three years; she did 
not speak to anyone or go any where, but spent her time in the 
green corner room with three old ladies, and walked to church 
under an awning across the gulden and sat there on a chair be- 
hind a screen. 

In addition to the prince and the princess, there was a whole 
gay and lively world in the lion , <o that little Andrey looked 
with his childish gieen exes at three or four different social sets, 
and eagerly and uncon-einiisly absorbed with his quick mind 
the ddlereut lypcs of this motley crowd a* one does the gaily- 
dressed people at a fancy-dress ball. T1 're were the young 
princes, Pieire and Michel, the fir^t of whom at once showed 
Andrey how they sound the re\eille in the cavalry and the in- 
fantry, what sabres and spurs the hussars and the dragoons 
wear, what the colour of the horses of the different regiments is, 
and what regiment one has to join on leaving school so as not to 
disgrace oneself. 

As soon as Michel made the acquaintance of little Andrey, he 
put him in position and began performing wonderful tricks with 
ids fists, hitting Audrey on the nose or in the stomach, and tell- 
ing him afterwards that it was English boxing. Three days later 
Andrey, without any special training, smashed his nose for him 
both in the English and the Russian fashion, merely with the aid 
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of a pair of muscular arms and rude country health, and gained 
the respect of both young princes. Then there were the two prin- 
cesses, tall and slender girls of eleven and twelve, w r ho were 
smartly dressed, who spoke and bowed to no one, and who w r cre 
afraid of peasants. Their governess, Mademoiselle Ernestine, 
who used to take coffee with Audrey’s mother, and who taught 
her how to curl his hair, would sometimes put his head on her 
lap, twisting his hair in paper curlers till it hurt, then take 
his cheek*- in her white hands and kiss him affectionately! 
Then there was their German tutor who made snuff-boxes and 
buttons on a timer’s wheel: their teacher of music, who was 
drunk from one Sunday to another; and a whole bevy of maids 
and, finally, a pack of big and hi tie dogs. All this tilled the house 
and the village with noise, uproar, clatter, shouts, and music. 

Oblomovka, $n the one hand, and the prince’s mansion with 
its life of ease and luxury, on the other, clashed witli the German 
element, and Audrey grew up to he neither a good Munich uor a 
philistine. 

Audrey’s father was an agronomist, a technologist, and a 
teacher. He had received fiis training in agronomy on his 
father's him, he had studied technology in Saxon factories, and 
in the neighbouring university, where there were about forty 
professors, he had received his calling fortcaching what the forty 
wise men had sue '•ceded in expounding to him. He did not go any 
farther, but turned back siubbornlv , having made up his mind 
to do something practical. He returned to his father, who gave 
him a hundred llialeis and a new knapsack and sent him out into 
the world. Since that day he had never seen his father or his 
native country. For six years Ik* had wandered about in Switzer- 
land and Austria, and for twenty years he had lived in Russia, 
blessing his luekv stars, lie had been to a university and made 
up his mind that his son should go to a university, although it 
could not be a German university, although a Russian univer- 
sity was bound to revolutionize liis soil’s life and take him a 
long way off the track his father had mentally marked out for 
him. And he had done it all so simply: he, drew a straight line 
from his grandfather to his future grandson and did not worry 
any more, and it never occurred to him that Hera’s variations, 
his wife’s stories and dreams, the galleries and drawing-rooms in 
the prince’s mansion would transform the narrow German track 
into a road wider than his grandfather, his father, and himself 
ever dreamed of. However, lie was no pedant, and in this in- 
stance he w r ould not have insisted on his own plan; he merely 
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could not conceive of any other road in his son’s life. It did not 
worry him, either. When his son returned from the university 
and spent three monlhs at home, he told Andrey that he had 
nothing more to do at Verkhly ovo, that ev on ( Iblomov had been 
sent to Petersburg, and that it was therefore time for him to go 
too. lie did not ask himself why Ins son had to go to Petersburg 
and why he could not .stay in Verkhlyovo and help with Ihe 
management o 1 the estate: he meiely remembered that when he 
had imislad his course at the university. Ins own father had sent 
him away; so he, too, sent awavhis son such was the custom in 
Germany. His wife was dead and there was noma* to oppose him. 

On the dav of Andris's departure Ins lather gave Inin a 
bundled roubles m notes. 

‘You'll ride to the town ' he said, ‘and there Kalinnikov will 
give you tlnee hundred and fifty roubles. Ycu can leave the 
horse with him. If he isn't in town, you can sell the horse. There 
is going to be a fair tlure soon and \ (Mi’ll easily grl four hundred 
roubles for it from anyone. Yum fares to Moscow will be about 
foTty roubles and from there to Petersburg, seventy -fi\ e. You 
will have enough loll, \lter that you can do as vou like. You 
have been m business with me and so you know that I have a 
small capital, but don’t count on getting any of it Ik lore my 
death. I’ll piobably live for anolhei twenty years, unless a stone 
falls on my lit ad. The lamp still bums brightly and there is 
pknt> of Oil in it. You have lereivtd a good education and all 
cart ets aic open to you. \ oil can cnl( i (lie ( ivil Serv lee, or be- 
come a busnu s^ man, or evt n a v ntei it you like l don’t know 
the one you will choose, which von feel most attracted to. 

’ I’ll see whether I can’t do all al once,’ said Audrey. 

Ills father burst out laughing with .ill his might and began 
pat ting ins son's shouldt rs so v igoiouslv 1 1 it a horse would not 
have stood it, but Audit v did not blind. 

‘Well, and il your ability should not be equal to the task, and 
if you should find it dilhcull to strike the right road all at once 
and would like to ask someone’s advice, go and see Hemhold - 
lie"! I tell you. Oh,’ Ik added, nibbing Ins hands and Jinking his 
head, ‘he is - he K - he wanted to say something m llein- 
hold’s praise, but could not find the right words; * We came to- 
gether fiom Saxony, lie owns a house of four stories. I’ll give 
you his address - 

‘Don’t bother, I don’t want it,’ said Andrey. ‘I’ll go and see 
him when 1 have a house of four stones, and at present I shall 
do without him.’ 
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There was more patting on the shoulder* 

Andrey jumped on to his horse. Two bags were tied to the 
saddle; one had an oilskin capo, a pair of thick, nail-studded 
boots, and a lew shirts made of Vcrkhlyovo linen - things he 
had bough! and taken at his father’s insistent request; in the 
other was an elegant dress- coat of fine cloth, a thick overcoat, a 
dozen fine shirts, and shot's that had been ordered from Mos- 
cow, in memory of his mother's admonitions. 

‘Well?’ said l he father* 

‘Well?' said the son. 

‘Is that all?’ asked the father. 

‘All!' replied the son. 

They looked at tacli other in silence, as though trying to 
pierce each other with then eyes. 

Meanwhile, admail group of em ions lit ighbours had collected 
and were ga/mg open-mouthed at the wa\ the stewaid was tak- 
ing leave* of his son. 

Father and son shook hands. Audrey rode off at a gallop. 

‘How elo yem like the \oung pupp\?’ the neighbours were 
so} mg to one unol her. lie* hadn’t slieel a tear! Those 1 wo coons 
on the fence are cawing as though their throats would burst. 
Mark mv words, that bodes no good he’d better look out !’ 

‘What are crows to him? lie's not afraid of Aval king m the 
avoocIs alone on St John’s Eve. All that means nothing to Ger- 
mans. A Russian would ha\e paid dearly lor it!’ 

‘And the old mhdel is a line it How. too!' a mother observed, 
‘lie thiewhim out mlo the si reel like a kitten : ne\cr embrace d 
or wailed over him.’ 

‘Slop, stop, Audrey! fhe old man shouted. 

Andrey stopped his horse. 

‘Oh. so his heart misgave him, after all,’ people m the crowd 
said with approval. 

‘Well? asked \ndiey. 

‘The saddle-strap is loose* le't me tighten it.’ 

4 I’ll tighten it myself when 1 gel to Shamshevka. It’s no use 
wasting lime; I want to be there before dark.' 

‘All right,' said the father with a wave of the hand. 

‘All right,’ the son repealed with a nod and, bending down a 
little, lie was about to spur his horse. 

‘Just like dogs - the two of them,’ said the neighbours. ‘They 
might be strangers!’ 

Suddenly a loud wail was heard in the crowd ; some woman 
could bear it no longer. 
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‘Oh, you poor darling,’ she said, wiping her tears with a cor- 
ner of her kerchief. ‘Poor lit tie orphan! You have no mother, 
^ou lm\e no one to bless you. ... Let inc at least make the sign 
of thf cross o\ er you ! ’ 

Andrey rode up to her and jumped off his horse. He embraced 
the old woman and vas about to ride on - when suddenly he 
burst out cry ing while she was kissing him and making the sign 
of the cross o\er him. In Jir x tei\ent woids he seemed to have 
heard the voice of Ins mother, and for a moment his mother's 
tend r image rose before Ins mind. lie embraced the woman 
once mojc with gnat tenderness, hastily wiped his tears, and 
jumped on to ln> horse. He stmelc it with his crop and dis- 
appears! m a cloud of dii^t ; three dogs rushed aftei Jinn desper- 
ately from two sides, balking at the top ol their voices. 


Stot z was the -amic age as Oblomov: he, too, was over thirty, 
lie had been a ci\il servant, letired, gone into business, and had 
actually acquired a house and capital. lie was on the hoard if 
some company trading with foreign countries, lie was continu- 
ally on the move: if Ins company had to send an agent to Bel- 
gium or England, they sent him ; if some new scheme had to be 
drafted or a new idea pul into practice, he was chosen to do it. 
At the same time he kept up his social connexions and his read- 
ing; goodness only knows how he found lime to do it. 

lie was made of hone, muscle, and nerve, like an English race- 
horse. lie was spare: he had practically no cheeks, that is to say, 
there was bone and muscle but no sign of fat; Ins complexion 
was clear, darkish, and without a sign of rid in it; his eyes 
were expressive, though slight Iv green. lie made no superfluous 
gesluics. If he was silting, he '•at quiet !\ ; if he was doing some- 
thing, he used as ftw r ^ »st tires as were necessary . Ju t as there 
was nothing excessive in his organism, so m his moial outlook 
he aimed at a balance between the practical side of life and the 
liner requirements of the spinl. The tw r o sides ran paiallel to 
each other, twisting and turning on the way, but never getting 
entangled in heavy, inextricable knots, lie went along on his 
way firmly and cheerfully, lived within lib income, and spent 
every day as he spent cv r cry rouble, keeping a firm and unre- 
mitting control over his time, his labour, and his mental and 
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emotional powers* He seemed to be able to control his joys and 
sorrows like the movements of his hands and feet, and treated 
them as he did good or bad weather. When it rained, he put up 
an umbrella - that is to say, he suffered while the sorrow’ lasted, 
and even then with vexation and pride rather than timid sub- 
mission - and bore patiently with it only because he blamed 
himself for his troubles and did not lay them at other people's 
doors. lie enjoyed his pleasures as one enjoys a dower plucked 
by the wayside, until it begins to wilt in your hands, and never 
drained l he cup to the last bitter drop which lies at the bottom 
of every pleasure. lie constantly aimed at a simple, that is, 
a direct and true view of life, and as he gradually came to 
achieve it, he understood how dillicult it was, and lie was proud 
and happy every 1 ime he happened to notice a deviation from his 
path and put it right. ‘Living simply is a hard and tricky busi- 
ness,’ he often said to himself, and tried to see at once w lie re he 
went wrong, where the thread of life was beginning to coil up 
into an irregular, complicated knot. Above everything else he 
feared imagination, that double-faced companion, friendly on 
one side and hostile on the other, your ft iend - the less you be- 
lieve him, your foe when you fall trustfully asleep to the sound 
of his sweet murmur. He was afraid of every dream, and if he 
ventured to enter the land of dreams, lie did so as one enters a 
grotto inscribed: ma solitude , won ermilage, man repos, knowing 
exactly the hour and the minute when one should leave it. 
There was no room in his soul for a dream, for anything that 
was enigmatic and mysterious. He regarded everything that 
would not stand up to the analysis of reason and objective truth 
as an optical illusion, a particular reflection of the rays and 
colours on the retina or, at most, as a fact that had not yet been 
tested by experiment. 

He had none of the dilettante's love for exploring the sphere 
of the supernatural and indulging in w ild guesses about the dis- 
coveries of a thousand years hence. lie obstinately halted at the 
threshold of a mystery without showing cither a child's faith 
ora man of the world’s doubts, but waited for the formulation 
of a law that would provide a key to it. 

He kept as careful and keen a watch over his heart as over his 
imagination. But he had to admit after frequent retreats that 
the sphere of emotions was still terra incognita to him. lie 
warmly thanked his lucky stars if lie managed to distinguish in 
good time between the painted lie and the pale truth ; he did not 
complain when a lie artfully concealed in flowers caused him 
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to stumble but not fall, and he was overjoyed if his heart Was 
merely beating fast and feverishly but did not bleed, if his brow 
did not break out in a cold sweat, and a long shadow was not 
cast over his life for many years, lie thought himself fortunate 
because ho could always keep at a certain height, and while car- 
ried along by Ins emotions, never overstepped the thin line that 
divides the world of ieehng irom the world of lies and senti- 
mentality, the wot Id of truth from the world of the iidiculous, 
or, when going in the opposite direction, he was not swept away 
to the sandy desei t of rigid ideas, pettiness, misti ust, sophistica- 
tion, and callousness. 

Even when carried away, he was never swept off Ins feet, and 
always felt strong enough to wmich himself free it absolutely 
necessary. He was ne\er blinded by beauty, and therefore never 
forgot or lowered bis dignity as a man ; he was never a slave, nor 
"lay at t lie feet' ot beautiful women, though he never experi- 
enced fiery joys either. He had no idols, and that was why he 
pieserved the powers of his soul and the strength of his body, 
that was why lie was both chaste and proud; he exuded fresh- 
ness and strength, which made even Lhe least modest woman 
feel embarrassed. He hiuvv the value of these rare and precious 
qualities and was so niggaidlv in their use that he w r as called 
an unfeeling egoist. He was blamed for his ability to control his 
impulses, keep within the bounds of rational behaviour, and pre- 
serve his spiritual fieedom, while someone else who rushed head- 
long into disaster and mined his own and another human be- 
ing's life was t \oused and sometime- even envied and admired. 

‘Passion,’ people round him said - ‘passion justifies every- 
thing, and you m your egoism die taking care only of yourself : 
we shall see who you arc doing it for.’ 

‘Well, it must be for someone,’ he said thoughtfully, as though 
ga/ing into the distance, and cofltmucd to disbelieve in the 
poesy ot passions, refusing to admire their stormy manifesta- 
tions and devastating consequences, but, as always, regarding 
an austere conception ot life and its functions as the ideal aim 
of man's existence. The more people aigucd with him, the more 
obstinate he became, and lapsed, m discussions at any rate, into 
puritanical fanaticism. He used to say that Mire normal purpose 
of a man's life is to live through his four “ages” without sud- 
den jumps and carry the vessel of life to the very end without 
spilling a single drop, and that a slowly and evenly burning fire 
is better than a blazing conflagration, however poetical it might 
be’. In conclusion, lie added that he w r ould have been happy if 
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he could prove his conviction in his own case, but that he could 
not hope to do so because it was most difficult. As for himself, 
ho steadily followed the path he had chosen. No one ever saw 
him brooding over anything painfully and morbidly; he was not 
apparently tormented by pricks of conscience; liis heart did not 
ache, ho ne\er tost his presence of mind in now, difficult, or com- 
plicated situations, but tackled them as old acquaintances, as 
though he were living his life over again - as though lie were 
visiting old familiar places once more. He always applied the 
right method in anv emergency as a housekeeper chooses l he 
right key for every door from the bunch hanging at her waist. 
Persistence in the pursuit of a certain aim was a quality lie 
valued most; it was a muik ol' eliaiaeler m lu^ n ts, and hr 
never denied re -.pee l to people who possessed it, however in- 
significant tlmr aims might be. “These are men,' he used to say . 
Needle >s to say , he pursued lus aims fearlessly, slopping over 
( .Yv»V obstacle lus way. and only relinquishing them when a 
brick wall rose before hhn or an unbridgeable abyss opened at 
his feel. He was incapable of the kind of courage which makes a 
man jump across an ahy ss or fling himself at a w all w it h his eyes 
shut, just on the olf chance that he may succeed. He first meas- 
ured the wall or the alnss, and if there were no c^iktin w r ay of 
overcoming the obstacle, he turned hack, regardless of what 
people might say about him. Such a character could pc rhaps not 
he foil ned without the mixed elements of which Stolz’s char- 
acter was composed. Our statesmen have always conformed to 
live or six stereotyped models; they look lazily and with Juilf- 
elosed eyes about them, put their hand to the engine of Mute, 
and drowsily’ move it along the beaten track, following in their 
predecessors’ footsteps. Hut soon tluir eyes awaken from Ibeir 
sleep, linn striding steps and lively' voices wore to he heard. ... 
How many’ Stolzos have stilr to appear under Hussain names! 

How could such a man be intimate with Oblomov, whose 
whole ex istence, every teat life, e v ery step was a flagrant protest 
against even thing Stotz stood lor? It seems, however, to he an 
established fact that while extremes do not necessarily, as it 
was formerly believed, give rUcio a feeling of mutual xymj ulliy, 
they do not prevent it llcMdes, they had spent their childhood 
and schooldays together two strong ties: Ihcn there w T as the 
typically Itussian, big-hearted affection lavished in Oblomov’s 
family on the Herman boy, the fact that Stolz had always 
played the part of the stronger, both physically and morally, 
and, finally and above all, the re was in Oblomov’s nature somc- 
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thing good, pure, and irreproachable, which was deeply in sym- 
pathy with everything that was good and that responded to the 
call of his simple, unsophisticated, and eternally trustful nature. 
\u}onc who onee looked, whether by accident or design, into 
his pure and childlike soul - however gloomy and bitter he 
might be - could not help sympathising with Inin and, if cir- 
cumstances picvenled them horn becoming it tends, retaining a 
good and lasting memory of him. 

Audrey often tore himself away from his business alfairs or 
fiom .1 lasluonuhl ' crowd, a |>«ti t \ 01 a ball, and went to sil on 
()hl< no\ \ w ide sofa and unburden Ins wcm\ hear t and find re- 
lic 1 lor Ins agitate d spirits in a 1 u\ com c rsation, and he always 
experienced the soothing leelmg a man experiences on coming 
Irom magmlieent halls t< his own humble home or returning 
from the heauldul South to the bueh wood where he used to 
sea lk as a child. 


3 


k (iO<m MouMxe., lisa Ini so glad to sc' veni! Well, how 
sue s *u ' All righi r a^ked Mol/. 

‘Oh dear, no, Andie \, old man,’ Oblomov said with a sigh. 
‘ I’m not at all well ' 

‘Wh\, vou*ie not ill, aic soli? 1 Mol/ asked solicitously, 

’Slves In i \ e gol me dossil las* we< k 1 go! ml ol one on my 
light and now I'm ge tlmg one on the* le 1 1.’ 

Mol/ laughed. 

‘Is that all?' he inked. ‘You've got them Irom sleeping too 
much.’ 

‘All? (mod heavens no* I vo ass fill heartburn. You should 
Jinx e he ard w hat the eloe lor said tins meaning lie told me to go 
abroad oi it would hr the worse for*me: I might have a stroke. 1 

‘Well, are y on going? 1 

‘No.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

*(h>od Loot, you diould have licnid all he told me! 1 have to 
live somewhere on a mountain, go to Kgvpt, or to America. 

‘Well, what about it?' Stol/, said cooil}. "You can be in 
1 Cgy pi in a tort nigh l and in America in three wei'ks.’ 

*You, too, old num v \ou vseie the only sensible man I knew 
and } ou, too, hav e gone oil } our head. Who go<‘a to America and 
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Egypt? The English - but they have been made like that by the 
good Lord and, besides, they have not enough room at home. 
But who in Russia would dream of going? Some desperate fel- 
low, perhaps, who doesn’t value his own life.’ 

‘But, good heavens, it’s nothing : you get into a carriage or go 
on board ship, breathe pure air, look at foreign countries, eities, 
customs, at all the marvels. ... Oh, you funny fellow! Well, tell 
me Low you are getting on? How are things at Oblomovka?’ 

‘Oh!’ Oblomov said with a despairing wave of the hand. 

‘ What’s happened t ’ 

‘Why, life doesn’t leave me alone.’ 

‘Thank goodness it doesn’t!’ said Stolz. 

‘Thank goodness indeed! it it just w< nt on patting me on the 
head, but it keeps pestering me just as naughty boys pester 
a quiet boy at school, pmehmg him on the [sly or rushing up 
to lum and throwing sand in his face - I can't stand il any 
more ! ’ 

‘You're much too (poet. Wind's happened?' asked Stubs. 

‘Two misfoi tunes.' 

‘Oh?’ 

*l’m utterly ruined.* 

‘ IIow 's that t ’ 

‘Let me read to you what my bailiff writes - where's the let- 
ter? Zakhar, Zakhar!’ 

Zakhar found the let let. Stolz read it and laughed, probably 
at the bailiff’s style. 

‘What a rogue that baihll is!’ he <-aid. ‘lie lias let the peas- 
ants go and now he complains' He might as well have given 
them passports and It t them go when* they like.' 

•Good Lord, d he did that, they might all want to go,' Oblo- 
mov retorted. 

‘Let them!’ Stolz said with complete unconcern. ‘Those who 
are happy and lmd rt to their advantage to stay, will not go, and 
those who do not vs ant to stay are of no use to you, anyway. 
Why keep them m that erse?’ 

‘W r hut an idea!’ said Oblomovs ‘The Oblomovka peasants arc 
quiet people who like to stay at home. What do they want to 
roam about for?’ 

‘1 don’t suppose you know,’ Stolz interrupted, ‘tluy’re going 
to build a landing-stage at Vcrkhlyovo and they also plan to 
make a highroad there, so that Oblomovka will be within a 
mile of it, and they’re going to hold an annual fair in the town, 
too.’ 
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‘Dear me,* said Oblomov, ‘that would be the last straw! Ob* 
lomovka used to be in a backwater, away from everything, and 
now there’s going to be a fair, a highroad! The peasants will 
start going regularly to the town, merchants will be coming to 
us - it’s the end ! What a nuisance ! ’ 

Stolz laughed. 

‘Of couise it’s a nuisance!’ Oblomov went on. ‘The peasants 
were behaving meely, you heard nothing, neither good nor bad, 
(rum them, they 'wont about their business and asked for noth- 
ing, but now they'll be eoiiupted ! They’ll start drinking tea and 
colic. e, wearing velvet ti ousers and blacked boots, playing ao- 
ooi dions - no good will come of i{ !’ 

‘ W» II, of com so, if they do that, it will certainly not be much 
good,’ observed Stolz. ‘Hut why shouldn’t you open a school in 
your v illage?’ 

‘Isn't it a bit too soon?’ said Oblomov. ‘Literacy is harmful 
to the peasant : educate him anil for all you know he mayliot 
want to plough any more.’ 

'Hut the peasants will be able* to read how to plough their 
Hi Ids you funny man r Hut, look here, you really ought to go 
to your estate tins year.’ 

‘Yes, that’s true, but, you sec, my plan isn’t quite ready 
yet. . Oblomov observed timidly. 

‘You don’t want any plan!* said Stolz. ‘All you have to do is 
to go there you'll see on the spot wliat has to be done. You’ve 
been working on this plan lor years: isn't it Juushed yet? Wliat 
do you do?’ 

*My dear fellow, as Ihenigh I have only the estate to worry 
u bout! What about my other misfortune?’ 

* What’s that?’ 

‘They’re driving me emt of my flat.’ 

‘ Driving you out?’ 

‘Yes, they just told me to clear out, and they seem to mean 
it. 7 

‘Well, what about it?’ 

‘ Wliat about it ? I’v e worn myself to a shadow worrying about 
it. I’m all alone, and tlieie’s tins and tlud to be seen to, check 
the accounts, pay the bills, and then there’s the moving! I’m 
spending a terrible amount oi money and I’m hanged if I know 
what on! Before 1 know where 1 am, I shall be left penniless!’ 

‘What a pampered fellow you are - can’t bring yourself to 
move to a new Hat !’ Stolz said in surprise. ‘Talking of money - 
how much money have you got on you? Let me have five 
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hundred roubles, please I must send it off at once I'll got it from 
our oil ice 1o morrow — ’ 

‘Wail, let me think* I received a thousand roubles from tlie 
estate the ollur da>, md now there s left w ut a minute - 
Oblorno\ began rummaging in Ihc driwcis 
lieu Un twcnlv tv\o bundled loublcs ami licit s in 
othci twenty IIkimuk souk i >j)pusluu / lklur* / ikh u * 
Zikhu is usu il, jumped olf (he stove indnini in 
‘Where in Uk twe nlv copecks I put on th< l d>lc vest* rd iv > 
‘You Iv( e j) on li u j>mg oil the twe ill , c ojx ( ks sn f I \i ilu id's 
told > ou tli it the k we it n > twe ntw >pe < ks on the i ibl< 

‘Of course thci( wcie * 1 lie dnig bom (lit o? m u 
‘ V ou must ii i\ i ^i\ nil to omc bod\ ind foi n ittcu ill iboni 
ll, sir sud /dim (iumu n (o Ilu door 
Stol/ 1 iu w he d 

Oh you Ohloim\s f lu. upbi tided Hum Don l 1 nm how 
nmchmoiuv \ouhi\e in >oui j>oe 1 1 Is* 

And didn t \ou ^ive s mit monc y to Mi luint\c\ sn > / dv 
li n ic tii mill d < )1)1 mio\ 

Acs v ^ ot course Oblomov s ud liimin r lo Mol/ 1 u ml 
\c\ took ten loubKs 1 loi_< t ill ih< ul d 

l W h\ do \ou rccc i\c Hi i( hint ' Stol/ obsc i d cl 
‘Receive him Mr> / ikh u mlc i vc nc 1 Why he i mu s lie re 

is if il w is his own home or i pub loikthe misters shut itid 
waistcoat he did m 1 we ntvtisuv cm igim* tins rnoinm^ h 
came lot t chess coil livoupleisi W intc d t > put it cm il one c 

he did * I wish mi > m d sjx ik to him ib ml it * 

"Il s not \ our business / ikh ir 1 Obi »nio\ sulslrmh (*o 
b ick to \oui room 

lctshi\< i shi to! note pijier Sto 1 sue! I must wide x 
note to sonu one 

/ikh li Mi Stoi/ Mints j> ij>c i • ivc lum some sul Old > 
inov 

Hut lime isn t mv sn, / ikh it nplic 1 from the p is-. ig<. 

6 \<>u looked loi it voiuscll tin momm r he ulded wiLhout 
botlumu, to coin* in 

lust i sc lap of p »|)c r* Stol/ pc isiste ei 
()1 loinov sc lie In d oil the t ible the ri w isn l i sc i ip 

One me v>ur Moling t irel it le ist 
I lnunt lnd m\ for i^e s sud Oblomov 
Whi! is the millet with you' Stolz asked nomc ih\ And 
you it ibout to do some tiling joint writing i pi in fell me 
do you go out my where * Whom do \ou set/’ 
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‘Going out? Good Lord, no! I’m always! at home. My plan 
does worry me, you know, and then there's the business of get- 
ting a new ilal - thank goodness, Tarantyev promised to find 
something for me.’ 

"Does anyone eoine to see \ou?’ 

"Oil } os Tarantvcv, Alovoycv ... the doctor looked in this 
morning. IVnkm, too, Sudbinsky, Volkov - ’ 

‘I don’t see any hooks in \v>ur mom,' said Stolz. 

‘ Here's one!' Oblomov observed, pointing to a hook that lay 
on the table. 

"What's this?' asked Slot/, glancing at the hook. l A Journey 
to Afina. And the page you've stopped at h.is grown mouldy. 
Not a newspaper to bt seen. Do \ou read the papers?* 

‘No, the punt's ton small had for the e\es, and there isn’t 
really an\ need for it: if anything new happens, it's drummed 
into vour ears all dnv long ’ 

‘Good hea\ ens, Itya!’ said Stol/, easting a surprised glance at 
Oblomov. * What do \ ou do? You just roll up and lie about like a 
piece of dough . 5 

"That's true enough, Audrey,' Oblonio\ answered sadly, ‘just 
like a piece ot dough.' 

‘Hut to b( coliseum 'i of something does not excuse it, does it?’ 

'No, but I merely answered your question ; I'm not justifying 
in \ self,' Oblomov” replied with a sigh. 

"Hut >011 must rouse yourself from >our sleep.’ 

" I've traul, but failed, and now what foi ? There is nothing to 
louse me, m\ heart is at rest, rn\ mind L pear efully asleep!’ 
he concluded with a touch of bitterness. "Don’t Jet us talk about 
it. ... Belter tell me where vou have come from.’ 

"Kiev. In another fortnight I'll be going abroad. Come with 
me.' 

"Very well perhaps I will,* Ohlomov decided. 

‘\Y <11 then, sit down and write the application for your pass- 
port and lo-mouow vou can hand it in.’ 

"To-morrow!' Oblomov cried, startled. ‘You people are al- 
ways m such a burn , as though someone were driving you! 
We'll think it over and discuss it and then we shall see. Perhaps 
it would be best to go to the estate first and abroad — after- 
w ards.' 

"Hut wdiy afterwards? Didn't the doctor tell you to? First of 
all you must gel rid of >our fat, of your bodily heaviness, then 
>our spirit won’t he sleepy, either. You med both physical and 
mental gymnastics.' 
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‘ No, Andrey, all that is sure to tire me: my health is bad. No, 
you’d better leave me and go alone.’ 

Stolz looked at the recumbent Oblomov, and Oblomov looked 
at him. Stolz shook his head, and Oblomov sighed. 

‘I suppose you’re too lazy to live,’ Stolz said. 

‘Well, 1 suppose I am, Andrey.’ 

Andrey was trying hard to think how lie could touch him to 
the quick, if indeed anything could affect him any more, and 
meanwhile l e scrutinized him m silence and suddenly buist out 
laughing. 

4 Why have you one woollen stocking and one cotton stocking 
on?’ lie suddenly remarked, pointing to Oblomov’s fret. ‘And 
your shirt is inside out, too!’ 

Oblomov looked at Ins fret, then at his shirt. 

‘So they are,' he confessed, looking put out. ‘That Zakhar is 
the limit ! You wouldn't believe how lie tires me out ! lie argues, 
he is rude, and Ik* ne\er attends to his business.’ 

‘Oh, Ilya. Ilya!’ said Slol/. ‘No, I can’t leave you like that. 
In another week you won’t know yourself. I’ll tell you what T 
am going to do with you and myself this evening, and now 
get dressed! You wait ; I'll shake you up! Zukluu ! ' he shouted, 
‘Mr Oblomov’s clothes!’ 

‘But where are ve going - good Lord! Tarantyev and Alcxe- 
yev are coming to dine with me, and then we wanted to — ’ 

‘Zakhar,* Stolz went on, without listening to him. ‘fetch the 
clothes.’ 

*Yts, sir, but let me clean the hoots, first,’ Zakhar .said readily. 

‘What? Don't you clean the boots before tive o’clock?’ 

‘They’re cleaned all right, sir. I’ve cleaned them last week, 
but Master hasn’t been out so they’ve lost their shine again. 1 

‘Nt\cr mind, fetch them as they are. Take my^ trunk into the 
drawing* room; I’ll stay here/ I’m going to dress now and you, 
Ilya, get ready, too. We’ll tune dinner somewhere on the way*, 
and then we'll call at tw r o or three places and — ’ 

‘But, look here, don't be m such a rush - wail a minute - let’s 
think it over first - I haven't shaved 

‘There's no need to think and scratch your head. ... Ywu'll 
shave on the way: I’ll take* you to a hairdresser’s.’ 

‘But where are we going to?* Oblomov cried mournfully. 
‘Do 1 know the people? What an idea! I’d better caH on Ivan 
Gerasimovich. I haven’t seen him for three days.’ 

‘Who is this Ivan Gerasimovich?’ 

‘lie was at the same office as I.’ 
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‘ Oh, the grey-headed administrative official. What do you see 
in him? What makes you wish to waste jour time with a block- 
head like that 9 ’ 

‘How h irshlv you spe ik of people some tunes, Androv Really 1 
He’s a nice man, though lie dot sn t weal shuts of Dutch linen 
What do \ou do then ? Wliil do you talk to him about? * 
aski d Stol/ 

‘Well, \ou know, c\cr\ thing it Ins place is so nice and cosy. 
The looms art sin ill the sol is so deep lint you sink into them 
and t m’t be setn The windows lit co\crcd with i\ j and c ictus, 
Ihen art more thin a do/tn can tries Him does - sut h affec- 
tionate t real are s f r i here is alw i\ s some sn ick on tlu table The 
prints on the walls arc all oi 1 inuly sums \ou eomt and you 
don t wmt to go awa\ ^ou sit without thinking 01 worrying 
abtiul anything you know Iheic is a m in btsidt vou who - 
though peril ips iai from intelligent, for it would be i waste of 
turn (o exthangt ldtas with him - is unsophistit ited, kfrul- 
heal ted, hospitable, without [intensions, a man who would 
ih \ 1 1 (lit am of insulting you behind youi ba<k p 
lhil wli it do you do the re 

4 W li tt do we do ''Well > on so, is soon as 1 eomt wo sit down 
on softs opposite each other with om tcit up h< smokes — ’ 
And y ou * ’ 

‘I also smoke and listen to the song ot the eanmes Then 
M irl i brings in the satmn ar 

larantyiv ]\an Gci isiniOMch 1 ’ said Stol/, shrugging his 
shouldtis ‘Well, come on ind dress quickly he hurried him 
*■ 1 < 11 laiantytv when he tomes,’ he added addnssmg Zak- 
hai, th it v\e an dining out and that Mr Oblomov will be dining 
out ill siimmci, and lie will be too bus\ m the autumn to sec 
him 

111 tell him tint sir Don t wfc>rry, I slant foiget,’ replied 
/ahli u v \nd w h it sh ill 1 do w ith the dinnei , sir p 
k Lat it with anvone you like 1 . 

‘\es, sir 

Tin minutes liter Stol/ < ainc oul ot the drawing ’•rom dressed, 
shnen, and with Jus h ur blushed Obloi io\ w is sitting cm his 
bed, looking im Uncholy ind slowly buttoning his shut and 
struggling with the buttonholes Zakhar knelt before him on 
one kntc, holding m unpolished boot m his hand as if it were 
some dish and waiting for his m istei to finish butteinmghis shirt. 

‘You hi\cn1 put vom hoots oil yct p Ste>I/ sud m surprise 
4 W ell, vomc on, Ilya, liuiiy up f ’ 
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4 But where are we going? And whatever for?’ Oblomov cried 
miserably. ‘I have seen it all before! I’m afraid I’m no longer 
interested - I don’t want to — ’ 

‘Come on! Come on!’ Stolz hurried him. 


4 

Altjioi on d was already Jnle, thc> managed to make a busi- 
ness call, tin n Stol/ look an owner of some gold mines to dinner, 
then they weiii to ihe Jal lei's count r\ house for W a. There* they 
found a large company, and aflei Ins complete seclusion Oblo- 
mov found hims< !f in a crowd. They relumed home Inf c al night. 

The next day and the day after, the same thing happened, 
and a w hole w‘f k passed b\ m a fkisli. Oblomov pi oh sted, com- 
plained, atgued. but he was omi borne md foltowid Ins fiund 
c*v( ry when*. One momma, when May eaim lioim kite, he pro- 
tected espr eiali> against this soil of lilt. 

‘All da\ long, Oblomov muttered. puli mg on Ins diessmg 
gown, ‘you don’f take ol! your boots: mv (<<l are throbbing! 1 
dislike this Petersburg life of yours!' he went on, lying down on 
the sofa. 

‘What sort of hie do you lik< ?' asked Stolz. 

‘Not tins soi t.’ 

4 What is it you dislike particularly?’ 

‘Kverylhing - tins constant lushing about, this eternal inter- 
play of petty passions, grer d t ^penally , Uie eagerm w it h \v Inch 
they try to get the boiler of one .mother, the seandalmonger- 
iug, tin* gossip, the way they look y oil up and down : listening to 
their talk makes pmr head syvmi and you go silly. They look m> 
dignified and intelligent, but, all you hear them say is. “This 
one lias been giyen something and that one lias got a lag (*ov- 
ernment eontiael. ...” “1 leave ns above, what for?” someone 
cries, “So-and-so lost all bis money at cards al the club last 
night; so-and-so lakes Ihree hundred thousand for his dowry!” 
The whole thing is boring, boring, boring! Y\ hero is the real man 
here? Whore is his integrity? Where lias he disappeared? llow r 
has lie managed to squander his groat gifts on trilles?’ 

‘But soeietv has to be occupied bv something or other,’ said 
Stol/, MWcryone has his own interests. That’s life. 

‘Society ! I suppose, Audrey, you aie sending me into society 
on purpose so as to discourage me from going there. Life! A fine 
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life! What Is one to look for there? Intellectual interests? True 
feeling? Just see whether you can find the centre round which 
all this revolves ; there is no such Centre, there is nothing deep, 
nothing vital. All these society people 1 are dead, they arc all 
asleep, they arc worse than I ! What is their aim in lift 1 ? They do 
not lie about, they scurry to and fro e\ery day like Hies, but to 
what purpose? You come into a drawing-room and you cannot 
help admiring the symmetrical way in which the visitors are 
‘•rated at llu* card tables! It is indeed an cm client purpose in 
life! A wondciful c sample for a mind looking for something ex- 
estmg. Aren't they all dead nidi? Aren't they asleep all their 
hie sitling their like thal? \Mi} T am 1 more to blame because I 
lie about at hoim and do not infect the minds of others with my 
talk of aces and kn.ivc *>?' 

‘This is all old si nil,* Slolz remarked. “It's been said a thou- 
sand l mu ^ before. Yoif\e nothing newer, have von?’ 

"Well, and what about the best ieprcsenlati\cs of our youn- 
gc i geneial ion v Whal do I Ik y do? Art n’t they asleep even while 
walking or diiving along the New sky, or dancing? What a con- 
tinual, futile shullling and reshuffling of dux s! Hut observe the 
pride and wonderful dignity, the supercilious look with which 
Ihcy regard c\ cry one who is not dressed or c.f the same rank and 
sot ial position 4»s they. And the poor wretches imagine that they 
areaboxe the common people! "We,” they say, “ occupy l he best 
posts m the Civil Sew ice, we sit in the front row of the stalls, w r e 
go to Vrinct N.'s balls whcie no other people are invited.” And 
w hen they come tog< ther, l hey g'*t di unk and fight like savages. 
Why, are tliesi alixe, wideawake people? And it isn’t just 
the young people, either. Take a look at the older people. They 
meet, entertain ouch other at meals, hut there is no real good- 
fellowship, no real hospitality, no mutual sympathy. If they 
meet at a dinner or a party, it is jusU the same as at their office - 
coldly, without a •'park of gaiety, to boast of their chef or their 
diaw ing- 100m, and then to jeer at each other m a discreet aside, 
to trip one another up. The other day at dinner I honestly did 
not know where to look and wished J could hide mulct the table, 
when they began tearing to shicd.s the reputations of those w T ho 
did nol lmpp< n to be there: so-and-so is an ass, so-and-so is a 
mean scoundrel; that one is a thief, and another one is ridi- 
culous - a regular massacre! And as they said it, they looked at 
each other as if to say, "Must go out of the door, my clear fellow, 
and we'll do the same to you.” Why, I hen, do they inert if they 
are like that ? Why do they press each other's hands so warmly? 
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No genuine laughter, no glimmer of sympathy! They are all out 
to get someone of high rank, someone with a name, to come to 
their place. “So-and-so has called on me,” they boast after- 
wards “I vc been to see so-and-so ” What kind of life is that’ 
I don’t want it What can I get out ol it’ What will I harn 
then r 

‘I)o y on know, Ilya ’ said xtol/, ‘you tilk like the ancients 
they all used to wine like tint iri old hooks However, that, too, 
is a good thing at least >ou talk and don’t ship Well, whit 
else’ kt) on ’ 

‘Why go on ? You have a goe>d look not * single person here 
looks tiesh and heallhy ’ 

‘Its thf climite Stol/ interrupted ‘Your free too, looks 
puffy and \ oil re ne>t 1 tinning ibout - y on lu m bed all dav ’ 

‘Not one of them his oleir, c ilm eyes,’ Oblomov went on 
‘They all infect eaeli othei by i sort of tornn nting inxuty and 
melancholy , they ue all p unfuily se ire lung for some thing \nd 
if only it we te for truth 01 the ir own and othe i pc npk *s welfare 
but no, tin v turn pale when the \ h irn ol a friend’s success One 
man’s only worry in (he world is to be present in court to 
morrow Ins ease h is bet n dr iggmg on foi fi\t years, the other 
side is winning and fot h\i yeais he has had onlv erne desire 
one thought m his In ad to trip up the other min and < rect his 
own welfare on his ruin To go te gularly to eourt for live ye irs 
and to sil and wait in t lie corridor that is the aim and the itieal 
of his life * One min is tie pressed bee mse he has to ge> to Ins 
office eve iv dav lnel st rs there for five hours and anothe i in m 
is sighing deeply he e ause such bliss has not I rile n to his lot — ’ 

‘You’re a philosopher, Ilva,’ s ud Slolz ‘k\ei>one is worry 
mg, you done \v mt nothing ’ 

‘lhat sallow fated gentleman m glasses,’ Oblomov v\ent on, 
‘kept asking me if Iliad lead the speech of some Freni li deputy, 
and glare el at me win n i told him that T did not read the papers 
Anel fie kept t ilkmg md t ill mg ibout Louis Philippe is though 
he were his own fathe i Then he ke pi pestering me to tell hnn 
why the hreneli amb issadoi liael left Home Do you expect me 
to load myself evtry day with a ficsh supply of world news and 
then to shout about it all we^k till it runs out ' To d ly Mahomet- 
All dispatelied a ship to Constantinople and he is raekmg Ins 
brains wondering why To-morrow Don ( arlos has a setback and 
he is terribly worried. Heie they ate digging a canal, there a de- 
tachment of troops has been sent to the Last, good Lorel, it’s 
war! lie looks terribly upset, he runs, he shouts, as though an 
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army was marching against him personally. They argue, they 
discuss everything from every possible point of view, but they 
are bored, they are not really interested in the whole thing: you 
can see they are fast asleep in spite of their shouts! The whole 
thing does not concern them: it is as if they walked about in 
Ijorrowed hats. They have [nothing to do, so they squander 
their energies all over the place without trying to aim at any- 
thing in particular. The universality of their interests merely 
conceals emptiness and a complete absence of sympathy with 
rything! To choose the modest path of hard work and follow 
it, to dig a deep channel - is dull and unostentatious, and know- 
ing everything would be of no use there, and there would be no 
one to impress !’ 

‘Well, ll\a,’ said Stolz, ‘you and I have not scattered our 
energies in all directions, have we? Where our modest path of 
hard \\ oik ?* 

Oblomov suddenly fell silent. 

‘Oh, l'v c onlj r to finish - er - my plan,’ lie said. ‘Anyway, why 
should I worry about them?’ he added with vexation after a 
pause. ‘I’m not intorfeiing with them. Tin not after anything. 
All 1 say is that l can t see that theii life is normal. No, that is 
not life, but a distortion of the norm, of the ideal of life, which 
nature demands that man should regard as his aim.’ 

‘ What is this ideal, this norm of life?’ 

Oblomov made no answer. 

‘Now, tell me,’ Stolz went on, ‘what sort of life would you 
have planned for yourself?’ 

‘I have already planned it.* 

‘Oh? Tell me, what is it?’ 

‘What is it?’ said Oblomov, turning over on his back and 
staring at tlu ceiling. ‘ Well, IM go to the country.' 

‘Why don’t you?’ • 

*Mv plan isn’t ready, Besides, I wouldn’t have gone by my- 
self. but with my wife. • 

‘Oil, I see! Well, why not? What are you waiting for? In an- 
other three oi four years nobody will marry you.' 

‘Well, it can’t be helped,’ said Oblomov’, sighing. ‘I'm too 
poor to marry.’ 

‘Good heavens, and what about Oblomovka? Three hundred 
serfs ! ’ 

‘What about it? That isn’t enough to live on with a wife.’ 

‘Not enough for two people to live on?’ 

‘But what about the children?’ 
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4 If you give them a decent education, they’ll be able to cam 
their own living. You must know how to start them in the right 
direction — ’ 

‘No, sir, it’s no use making workmen out of gentlemen/ Ob- 
lomov interrupted dryly . " Besides, even if we disregard the ques- 
tion of children, we shouldn't be just by ourselves. Alone with 
your wile is only a manner of speaking. Actually, hundreds of 
women will imade your house as soon as vou aic married 
Look at any lamily you like: female relatives, huusckei pers, 
and if tiny don’t live in the house, they conic rveiy day to 
coffee and to dinner. How is one to keep such an establishment 
with three hundred seifs''*' 

"All light. Now, suppose you wcie givt n another thiee hun- 
dred thousand ~ what would you have done then**’ Slol/ asked, 
lus curiosity aroused. 

‘I’d mortgage it at onee and live on 1 Ik inteiesl.’ 

"But you wouldn’t get a high ( nough ink rest W hy not mvc st 
your money in some company' oms, for instance? * 

‘No, sii, y mu won't catch me doing that.' 

‘Why not? Wouldn't you trust c\en me?’ 

"Certainly not. It isn't a question of not trusting vou, but 
any Hung might happen: oppose your company went bankrupt 
and I was left without a penny*! A bank is a diileient matter.’ 

"Very well. What would you do 1 lien?’ 

‘I’d move into a comfortable new house. There would be good 
neighbours living in the \ icmity - you, for instance. But no, you 
couldn't stay m one place 1 long, could you/’ 

‘Could yam? Wouldn't you go on a journey at all?’ 

" Nev ei 

‘Why, then, are they taking so much liouhle building* rail- 
ways, steamers, d the ideal ol lift 1 is to stay in the same place? 
Let's send in a proposal ford hem to stop, Ilya. W e aicn’t going 
anywhere, me we?' 

"There are lots of people <w ho are all sorts of agents, mana- 
gers, merchants, civil s< rvanls, travellers with no home of their 
own. Let tin m travel as much as they like.' 

"But who are you?’ 

Oblomov made no answer. 

‘To what categor y of people do you think you belong?’ 

‘Ask Zakhar.’ said Oblomov. 

SloU carried out Oblomov's wish literally'. 

‘Zakhar!' he shouted. 

Zakhar came in, looking sleepy. 
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‘Who is it lying there?’ asked Stolz. 

Zakhar woke up suddenly and cast a suspicious, sidelong 
glance at Stolz, then at Oblomov. 

‘Who is it, mt? Why. don’t \mi set 9 ’ 

‘I don't,’ said Stolz. 

‘Good gracious! Why, it’s the master, Jl>>a Ilyich.' 

Jfe gunned. 

‘AH rigid , you can go.’ 

"The ninsUr!’ Stolz i c*pc and bin* l out laughing. 

"Oh well,' ()hlomo\ eoiueUd witli vexation, "a gentleman, 
tie n.' 

"No, no! You’re a mastei’' Stolz continued, laughing. 

'W hat's thr ddUunci?’ said Oblomov. 'Gentleman is the 
sunn as rnaslei,' 

"A gentleman," Stolz defined, ‘is the sort of master who puts 
on his socks and takes olt Ins hoots himself.* 

Yes, an Englishman does it himsc I1‘ lx cause in England they 
haven’t got many servants, but a Hussum -* 

Go on painting the ideal of \our hie (or me. Well, you have 
voui g(>od It ' ends around \ou: what next 9 flow would ^ou spend 
your days.**’ 

" \\ t II, I'd gel up m the morning,’ began Oblomov, putting his 
hands behind he- neck, and his taee assuming an expression of 
i (pose (in his thoughts lu was already m Lhe country). ‘The 
weal lit i is lovely, the sk\ is as bhu as blue can be, not a cloud,’ 
he said. "The balcony on one side of the house in mv plan faces 
east towards the golden and the (aids, and the other side to- 
wards the village. While waiting lor m> wile to waken, I’d put 
on m\ dressing-gown and go lor a walk m the garden, for a 
breath of Irish morning ail. There I’d already find the gardener 
and we’d water the flown » to; ether am. prune the hushes and 
trees. I’d make a bouquet ior my will . Then I’d have my batli 
or go for a swim in the 1 ivei On my r< turn, I’d find the balcony 
dooi open. My wife is wealing hei morning diess and a light cap 
which looks as it it might be blown off nny moment. ... She is 
waiting for me. Tea's Toady.” she sa^ s. \\ hat a ki*>s ! What tea ! 
What an easy -chair! I sit down at the lable* rusks, cream, fresh 
butter. . . 

‘Well?' 

‘Well, then, having put on a loose coat or some sort of tunic 
and with my arm round my w ife's waist, we walk down an end- 
less dark avenue oi tries: we walk along qua th , dreamily, in 
silence or thinking aloud, day- dreaming, counting the moments 
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of happiness as the beating of one’s pulse ; we listen to the throb- 
bing of our heart, we look for sympathy in nature and - imper- 
ceptibly - we come to the river, to the fields. . . . There is scarcely 
a ripple on the river, the ears of corn wave in the light breeze - 
it is hot - we get into a boat, my wife steers, scaicely raising an 
oar. . ..’ 

‘Why, you’re a poet, Ilya!’ Sfolz interrupted. 

‘Yes, a poet m life, because life is poetry People are free to 
distort it, if they like! ... Then we might go mlo a hot -house,’ 
Oblomov went on, earned away by the ideal of happiness he 
was depleting. 

lie was extracting from his imagination read > -made scenes, 
which he had drawn long ago, and that was why he spoke with 
such animation and without stopping. 

‘... to have a look at the piaelus and grapes, to tell Ihem 
what we want for the table then to go back, have a light luneh 
and wait ior vi-atois. .. Meanwhile thcie would he a note for 
my wife from Mai la Petrovna, with a hook and music, or some- 
body would send us a pineapple as a picsent, 01 a huge water- 
melon would ripen m rn\ hot-house and 1 would send it to a 
dear hi< nd feu next day's dinner, and go l hear* mj sell. ... In the 
meantime things are humming in the kitchen, the chef, in a 
snow-white eap and apron, is tciribly busy, putting one sauce- 
pan on the stove, taking olf another, stirring something in a 
third making pastry, throwing away some water. ... A clatter 
of knives I he vegetables aic being chopped iee-eieam is being 
made. ... 1 like to look into the kite hen before dinner, take the 
hd oft a saucepan and hav e a snitl, to see them rolling up past ics, 
whipping cream. Then he down on the sofa; my wile is leading 
something new aloud wc slop and discuss it. ... Hut the visi- 
tors arrive, you and jour wite, for instance.’ 

‘Oh, so jou’vc married me, too, have you?’ 

‘Certainly! Two or three friends more, all familiar face's. Me 
resume the conversation when* we had left oft the day before - 
we crack jokes or there is an interval of eloquent silence - of 
reverie, not because we art* worried by some High Court case, 
but because all our desiif*s have been fully satisfied and we aie 
plunged into a mood of thoughtful enjoyment. ... You wall not 
hoar someone delivering a violent philippic against an absent 
friend, you will not catch a glance that promises the same to you 
the moment you leave the house. You will not sit down to din- 
ner with anyone you do not like. The en r es of your companions 
are full of sympathy, their jokes are full of sincere and kindly 
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laughter. ... Everything is sincere! Everyone looks and says 
what he feels’ After dinner there is rnoeha coffee, a Havana 
cigar on the verandah ’ 

‘You arc describing to me the same soit of tlnngour fathers 
and grandfathers used to do ’ 

‘No, I m not ’ Oblomov replied, almost oflcudcd ‘How can 
you say it s tlu same Hung/ Would inv wift he making j inns or 
pickling mushrooms? Would she be measuring vun and soi ting 
out home spun linen ? W ould she box her in uds ears / \ ou heard. 
wh~t l s ud didn l you ' Muuc book-., ]>i mo, c Icgint fuimtuu 
Well andyou>’ 

‘l should not be re idmg 1 ist m w s pipers, It willing m an 
unw«eld> old e unigi, 01 citing noodle soup md ioist goose, 
but I should hiv trained lm chef m the 1 lighsli ( lub or at a 
fe>rcign tmbissy,’ 

4 Awl then 

'then, when the lie it abited, I <1 send i eart with the samo 
Kir uul dessert to the birch copse or else to the h held spread 
rugs on the newly mown grass between the rieks, md be bliss 
hilly h ippv there till it was time for the cold soup mel beefsteak 
'l he peas mts m leturnm t fioin the he Ids with sc > llies on their 
shoulders, a hay cart ci iwls p ist lo idee] so high that it conceals 
the c nt md the hoise lrom view a pe is uit s cap with flowers 
md i e Inlet s lu id sticking out from Hie h ly on top anel there 
comes i eiowd ot women hire loot and with sickles singing at 
the top ot tluir voices Suddenly they catcli sight ol then 
mister and his guests glow q net, md bow low One ol Hum, 
a young gul with i sunburnt neek baic aims, and timidly low- 
ered, sly eyes pretends to avoid her m isle i s c ness, but is legally 
happy hush’ my wile niustn t sec it’’ 

Oblomov and Stol/ buist out lauglnn 0 

‘It is damp m the hclds, Oblomov cone hided ‘it’s dark, a 
mist, like an inverted sea lungs over the rve, i shiver passes 
over tin 11 inks of the horses md tliuy p iw Hie giound ll is tunc 
to go home In the bouse lights ait die idv burning, knives are 
clattering in the kitchen i ii\ mg pan full ot mu hionms, cut- 
lets, be rues - music m the dr iwing roe ru (as ta tin a Casta 
dn a 1 Oblomov buist into song I c it. 1 think of f ast i (hi a 
without wishing to sing it,’ he s ud, smgmg the beginning ot the 
cavatina How that woman cried her he irt out’ How lull of 
sadness tho e sounds in ’ And no one uound her knows any- 
thing She is alone . Her secret oppresses her, she en- 
trusts it to the moon 
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‘You are fond of that ana? That’s fine! Olga Ilymsk\ sings it 
beautifully I llmt iodine vou to her She has a lovely voice and 
she sings wonderfully And she heise If is mh h a eli irmmg child ' 
But I m ifiaid Inuv be a little p uli il lhi\e i soft spot m m> 
lie itl lor her However hcaeleled ‘go on, plcisc ’ 

‘Well Oblomov went on, what else is the h > 1 h it is ill l he 
\isilois go to their looms in 1* e cottages mel pi\ihons, itul on 
the following cl iy they disperse in ddft lent elite lions some < <> 
fishing nnu shooting mel some simply sit still 

Simply ^llue (he v nothing m the ir h mds ^ isked Slol/ 

\\ h it would y on like the m lo li i\t * \ h ineikr idue f mnb 
Now wouldn t you like te> liy t hki th it * isked Obi mio\ it i^ 
h d life isn l it > 

\lw i\s like til it ^ a ke <1 Mol/ 

‘Vs t ill old i e till the t t\ e 1 h it is life ! 

‘ No II it isn t lift 1 

No ; \\ h\ not * Did I le i\< xnvthm^ out Just Hunk \ou 

wouldn t so i sm 1 p de wound t u < n li mbles no quo 
lions iboul tlie lu^huuit the sloe I < \e Inline hues up il 
I he mil lisle i s i( < t pi i >u i ml 111 1 1 ill m me e s f n < \j e nsr s 
Inste ul everythin^ you he mi peejle s iy w ulei be sine etc 1 
Vm would ue\d lii\e t< mo\e l) i new 11 it Hi it done is 
worth s >nu thir ^ ! Vnd th d isn t life t 
‘No it isn 1 f Stol/ re pe dee! e bstin lie I\ 

Whit then is tin hie m \ our opinion ' 

It is Stol/ pondered I >r i while tr m_, lo find i nunc 
loi this sod of Ide it is i sent ed Oblomoy ills' he s ud it 
1 ist 

OblomoMti ? Oblomoy ic pelted slowly suipnsed d Hus 
sti mgt de (untie n ind st mnm r it syllihh by syllible Oil) 
mov ills ob lo ino u Us 1 

]*< o-iye Stol/ i sti uure yid intent look 

And wh it is the ide d ol life in \ om opinion the rd Whit «s 
not Ohle)me)\ ills * he iskeej timidly md without udhusiism 
Doesn t e \ e iy body st ri ve to u hie y e the v e i \ lliin^ 1 die un oP 
Why, lit idded isn t the whole pm pose ot dl yoiu rushing 
about ill vom pi sions v us truic md politics to itt mi iest 
ie ich tin ide d of i lost p u idise * 

^ oui utopii te)o is i t\ j>it il Oblomoy utopi l iipliedstolz 
Bill exeiy one seeks] cue mditsP Oblomov de fe ndt el him 
self 

No not dl Itn ye irs igo you too were looking for some- 
thing ddfeicnt 
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‘What was 1 looking for?’ Oblomov asked in perplexity, lost 
in thoughts of his past. 

‘Think! Try to remember! Where are your books, your trans- 
lations?’ 

‘Zakhar put them uwav somewhere,’ replied Oblomov. ‘In 
one of the corners of this room, f suppose.’ 

‘In a corner!" Slot/ said, reproachfully. ‘In Ihc same corner, 
I ‘■oppose, as your plan to serve ltussia so long as v on have any 
strength left, because Hussi.i needs hands and brains for the ex- 
ploit'd ion o{ her inexhaustible lesources (your own words!); to 
work so that rest should he the s\\< ( ter, and to n st ltu <ms to In e 
a diilirent and more artnlie, moie ( leg.ml kind of life, the life 
ol poets and artists! lias Zakhar pul away all those plans in a 
comer too v Do you renumber telling me that after von had 
finished with your studies you wanted to\isit foreign countries 
‘ o as to be able to apprenale and line your own counlrv the 
molt ? “All life is work and thought ” you used to icpeal then, 
"obscure . unknown but incessant woik to di« m 1 he conscious, 
ness I hat you have performed v our task.” Didn't you say that? 
In what comer have you put that away/’ 

'Yes, yes,' Oblomov said, following anxiously c\<rv word of 
Si ol/ s. ‘I remem))er J did acluallv 1 believe of course,’ he 
win! on, suddenly remembering the past, ‘you and I, \ndrey , 
wcie planning first to travel all over Kumpc, walk through 
Switzerland, score 1. our f< ( t on Vesuvius, go down to Hercula- 
neum. We nearly went oft our heads! Oh, the stupidities - ' 

‘Stupidities!’ Stu!/ repealed ivpioaehfulh . ‘Wasnt it vou 
who said with tears in your eves, as vou looked at the prints of 
HaphatTs Madonnas, Correggio’s Night. Apollo Helve den*: 
‘ (iood Lord, shall I never be able to see the originals and he 
struck dumb with awe at the * bought th.it lam standing before 
the woiks of Michelangelo and Tituyi, and treading the soil of 
Home? Shall I rawer in all my life see those myrtles, expresses, 
and citrons in their native land instead of in hut-lioiisi s? Sliall 
I never breathe the air of Italy and feast my eyes on her azure 
skies?” And w hat magnificent intellectual firewoil s you used 
to let off in those (levs! Stupidities!’ 

‘Yes, yes, I remember,* Oblomov said, going over the past m 
his mind. ‘You took me by the hand and said, “Let us vow to 
see it all before we die.” ’ 

‘1 remember,’ Stolz went on. ‘how onee you brought me a 
translation from a book by Jean-Haptiste Say which you dedi- 
cated to me on my name-day. 1 have it still. And how you used 
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to closet yourself with the teacher of mathematics because you 
were determined to find out why you had to know all about 
circles and squares, but threw it up half-way and never found 
out! You began to learn English and - never did learn it! And 
when I drew up a plan for a journey abroad and asked you to 
take a course at the German universities with me, you jumped 
to your feet, embraced me, and solemnly held out your hand to 
me: I’m jours, Andrev, and I wjII go with you everywhere ” - 
those were your \erv words. You always were a bit of an actor. 
Well, Ilya? I've been abroad twice, and after all the things I 
learned at our universities, 1 humbly sat on the students’ 
benches in Bonn, Jena, and Erlangen, and then got to know 
Europe like my own estate. But after all a journey abroad is a 
luxury and not everybody can afford it - but Russia? I have 
travelled all over Russia. I work — ’ 

‘But one day you will stop woiking, won’t you?’ Oblomov 
remarked . 

‘I shall never stop. Why should I?' 

‘When you hav( doubled your capital,’ said Oblomov. 

‘I won’t stop even when 1 have quadrupled it.’ 

‘So why ,’ said Oblomov after a pause, ‘do you work so bard 
if it is not your intention to get enough money to last you your 
lifetime and then retire to the country for a well-earned rest?’ 

‘Oblomovitis in the country!’ said Stolz. 

‘Or achieve a high position in society by your work as a civil 
servant and then enjoy a well-earned rest in honourable in- 
activity, ...’ 

‘Oblomovitis in Petersburg!’ Stolz retorted, 

‘In that ease when are you going to live?’ Oblomov replied, 
vexed by Stolz’s remarks. % Why work bard all your life?’ 

‘For the sake of the work itself and nothing else. Work means 
every thing to me, it is thc r \ery breath of litc - of my life, at any 
rate. You have banished work from your life, and what is it 
like? I'll try to raise you up, perhaps for the last time. If after 
this you still go on sitting here with the Taranly evs and Alexe- 
yevs, you will be done lbr and become a burden even to your- 
self. Now or never!' he concluded. 

Oblomov listened, looking at him with anxious eyes, IJis 
friend seemed to have held out a mirror to him, and he was 
frightened wdien lie recognized himself. 

‘Don’t scold inc, Andrcy,’ lie began with a sigh, ‘but help me 
rather! I’m worried to death about it my r self, and had you seen 
me to-day and heard me bewailing my fate digging my own 
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grave, you would not have had the heart to reproach me. I know 
and understand everything, but I have no strength and no will 
of my own. Give me .some of your will and your intelligence 
and lead me where you like. I may perhaps follow you, but 
alone I shall not stir from the place. You aie right: it is now 
or ne\er. In another year it will be too late.' 1 

‘ Is this you. Ilya? ’ Aiuliey said. ‘ I remember you sueli a slim, 
lively hoy, walking every day fiom VrechislenKa to Kudiino - m 
the garden llieic You ha\ o not forgot ten the two sisteis, have 
you? You have not foi gotten Rousseau, Seluller, Goc1 lie. Ilyron, 
whose woiks von used to take them, taking awa\ fiom them the 
novels oi Geuhs and ( otlin - how you used to give yom ^elf airs 
h( fore them and how von wanted to impiove tlicrr fade?’ 

Oblomov jumped oft the sofa. 

‘Do you remember that, too, Andiev? Of course, I dreamed 
with them, whispered hopes of the fuluie, made plans, dcvclcjp- 
( d ideas and feelings, too, without youi knowledge 1 so that you 
should not make fun of me. It all died then , and was never le- 
pe.it i el again* And where dal it all disappear 1o.' Whv has ft he- 
coiik extinguished*' I can’t unde island it f There we ic ne> storms 
or shocks in my life. I never lost m\ thing: theie is no load on 
my conscience : it is cl< ar as glass, no blow has killed ambition 
m me, and goodness only knows why eveiy thing has been utter- 
ly wasted’’ 

lie sighed. 

‘You see, Andicy, the tumble is that no devastating e>r re- 
deeimng foes have ever burnt m my life. It never was like a 
morning which giaelually fills with light and colour and then 
turns, like other people's, into a blazing, hot tlay, when eveiy- 
thmg seethes and shimmers in the bright noonday sun, und then 
gradually grows paler and more subdued, fading naturally into 
the evening twilight. No! M\ life began by fliekcring out. It 
may sound strange but it is so. From the very fust moment I 
became conscious oi mvself, I loll that I was akeadv flicker- 
ing out. I began to flicker e>ut ov e r the wilting of official papers 
at the office , 1 w ent on flickei ing out when 1 lead ti mbs m books 
winch I die! not know how to apply m lib 1 when 1 sat with 
friends listening to lumours, gossip, jeering, spiteful, cold, and 
empty chatter, and watching fnendslups kept up by meetings 
that were without aim or aifcction; I was flickering out and 
wasting my energies with Minna on whom I spent more than 
half of my income, imagining that I loved her; I was flickering 
out when I walked idly and dejectedly along Nevsky Avenue 
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among people in raccoon coats and beaver collars - at parties, 
on reception days, where I was welcomed with open arms as a 
fairly eligible young man; I was llickering out and wasting mv 
life and mind on trifles moving from town to some coun- 
try house, and from the country house to Gorokhovaya, fixing 
the arrival of spring by the fact that lobsters and oysters had 
appeared in the shops, of autumn and winter by the spec nil 
visiting days, of summer by the fcte.s, and life in general by lazy 
and comfortable somnolence like the rest. ... Kven ambition 
what was it wasted on? To order clothes at a famous tailor’s? 
To get an invitation to a famous house? To shake hands with 
Prince P.? And ambition is the salt of life! Where has it gone to? 
Kither I have not understood this sort of life or it is utterly 
worthless ; ]>u t I did not know of a belter one. No one showed it to 
me. You appeared and disappeared like a bright and swiftly mov- 
ing comet, and I forgot it all and went on dickering out. 

Stol/, no longer replied to Oblomov with light mockery, lie 
listened in gloomy silence, 

4 You said just now that my face had lost its freshness and 
was (labbv/ Oblomov continued. "Ye.-., 1 am an old shabby, 
worn-out coat, but not because of the climate or hard work, but 
because for twelve years the light has been shut up within me 
and, unable to find an outlet, it merely consumed itself inside 
its prison house and was extinguished without breaking out into 
the open. And so twelve years have, passed, my dear Audrey: I 
did not want to wake up any more.’ 

"But why didn't you break out? Why didn't you jun away 
somewhere, but preferred to perish in silence?’ Stolz asked im- 
patiently. 

"Where Lo?’ 

4 Where to? Why not to the Volga with your peasants? There 
is more life there, you could have found all sorts of interests 
there, a purpose, work! I'd have gone to Siberia, to Sitkha.’ 

"Well,’ Oblomov observed dejectedly, "the remedies you pre- 
scribe are rather drastic, aren't they? Besides, I’m not the only 
one. There's Mikhailov, Petrov, Semyonov, Alexcyev, Stepanov 
... too many to eounl : our name is legion!’ 

Stolz was still under the influence of Oblomov’s confession 
and said nothing. Then he sighed. 

"Vos, much water has flowed past,’ he said. ‘T shan’t leave 
you like that. I’ll take you away from here, first abroad, then to 
the country. You will grow r slimmer, you will recover from your 
depression, and then, we will find something for you to do. 
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‘Yes, Jet’s go away somewhere** Oblomov cried 
‘To morrow we will apply for a passport and then we’ll start 
puh'njf J won 1 1( tve \ou ilom do \ou lie n Il>a ? * 

Its always tomorrow with you’ Oblomov ltplicel, is 
though toning down fiom llu clouds 

\ lid vou would bk( nol to pul oil till to monow whit c m 
Ik done to d iv would s on * \\ h it < m i^y f 11 1 too 1 d( to d i\ , 
St >1/ idde d hut in iloilm^ht stum \u s)i ill ht fu fiomhcre 
(* » id lord mm whdsvow hum * Oblomov sud In i 
loit *Jd s l imc ’ \ hit sudden isu t it * I « t me llunk it ovci 
t ud illv nd l cvci> llim^ it idv \\ c si i ill h ivc to ^e t un 
ol some sort in llnu monlh peilup 
\ c mi i^t 1 V\ ii it will \ou be Hiiul in i lh< 

fiont it i we sli ill ti n < 1 in i post ( h list or by sli uih i to i ub( tk, 
w hie he \ c r is mou c im t im nt xnd ibioidtheie uciulwvysm 
m m\ j> 1 u ts 

\n 1 my Hit ind / ikh ir uid Oblomov k i f Oblomov dc 
i( iidt d lumsc II 1 mu t su toil ill 

Ol lomov it is ' Oblomov lti ’ sud Stol? I inching \nd he 
l >ot ms < imll< m 1 bidding Oblomov ^ood mj;ht went to Ins 
loom Now oi ii(\<i renumber* Ik ulde d turning to Ohio 
mov be foie shullm^ (be dooi be bind him 


Now on m vi i f the stem words ippomd be foie Oblomov 
is soon as lie w >ke in the nuuiiin^ lit ^ot up w ilktdup mei 
eiown llu loom ilcw hints ml limed u 10 llu di 1W1114 room, 
St > 1 / s it vm ltinj; 

/ ikli ii ’ lie t die d 

lit be ml n » sound e> r / ikh u piinpum of! the ste>v< 7 ikh it 
did not ( omc Slol/ b i l st nt hun to I ht post olhe < 

Oblomov weol u{) to bis duslv t ible s it down puked up a 
pen dipped it m the inkwell bid the re s i no ink In loiktel 
lmpipei there w h none eithti lit sink nto thou ht ind be 
4111 ibst nt mmele lly willing m tlu dust with 1 bn ei tin 11 ht 
looked it whit Ik hid written it w 1 ■, Oblomo /// s lh cpiielJy 
wipe d it oil v ith his sli eve lit liul die unt of th it wend it ni^ht 
wiittui in It tie is of fin on the w ills is it llthlii//n s feist 
Zakhar c imc back and ^lirtd dully it his inislti, astonished 
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that he should have got out of bed. In this vacant look of aston- 
ishment he read : *Oblomovitis. 4 

‘A single word.’ Oblornov reflected, * but how - venomous it is P 

Zakhar, as was his wont, took up the comb, brush, and towel 
and went up to do his masler's hair. 

‘Go to hell!’ Oblomov said angrily, knocking the brush out 
of Zakhar’s hand, while Zakhar dropped the comb himself. 

‘Aren’t you going to lie down again, sir? 7 Zakhar asked. ‘1 
could make the bed/ 

‘Fetch me some paper and ink/ replied Oblomov. 

lie was pondering over the words ‘Now or ne\er!’ As he lis- 
tened intent Ij to tlu^ despciatc appeal of reason and energy, he 
realized and carefully weighed lip the aiuounl of will-power he 
still had left and where lie could apply and what use he could 
make of that meagre 1 remnant, \fter thinking it over painfully, 
he seized the pen and pulled a book out of tin* comer, wishing to 
read, write, and think over in one hour what he had not read, 
written, and thought o\er m ten 3 ears. What was he to do now? 
Go foi ward or stav where lie wa,? This typienlls' Oblomov ques- 
tion was of deeper significance to him than Hamlet's. To go for- 
ward meant to throw the capacious dressing-gown not only off 
his shoulders but also fiom his heart and mind, to sw r cep the 
dust and cobwebs Irom Ins eyes as welt as from the walls, and to 
recovei his sight ! 

What was the first step towards it? What had he to start 
with? ‘1 don't know, 1 can't no! I'm Irving to deceive 103- 
sclf, I do know and besides Sfolz is here and he will tell me at 
once/ But what would he sav ( ‘He would say that during the 
week I should write detailed instructions to my agent and send 
him to the country, mortgage OMoniovka, buy some more land, 
send down a plan of the buildings to be erected, give up my Hat, 
take out a passport and go^abroad for six months, get rid of my 
.superfluous fat, throw oil my heaviness, refresh mvsoul with the 
air of which I once dreamed with my friend, live without a dress- 
ing-gown, without Zakhar and Tarantycv, put on my socks and 
take off my boots myself, sleep at night only, travel when 1 every- 
one else is travelling, by rail or steamer, then - then - go to live 
in Oblomovka, learn what sowing and harvesting means, why a 
peasant is rich or poor: go out into the fields, journey to the dis- 
trict town for the elections, visit the factory, the mill, the landing 
stage. And at the same time read the newspapers, books, and 
worry about why the Kuglish have sent a man-of-war to the Far 
East. . . . That’s what he would say ! That is what going forward 
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means. And so all my life! Good-bye, poetic ideal of life! That 
is a sort of smithy, and not life ; it’s continuous flame, heat, 
noise, clatter - When is one to live? Had one not better stay? 
To stay meant to wear your shirt inside out, to listen to Zakhar 
jumping off the stove, to dine with Tarantyev, to think as little 
as possible about everything, not to finish The Journey to Africa , 
to grow peacefully old in the house of Tarantycv’s friend. ... 

‘Now or never!' ‘To be or not to be!’ - Oblomov raised him- 
self from his chair a little, but failing to find bis slippers with his 
feet it once, sat down again. 

About a fortnight laler Stolz left for England, having made 
Oblomov promise to come straight to Paris. Oblomov hail even 
got his passport ready, he had ev en ordered a coat for travelling 
and bought a cap. That was how far things had advanced. Zakhar 
had been arguing with a wise air Unit it was enough to order one 
pair of boots and have the other re-soled. Oblomov had bought 
a blanket, a jersey, a travelling-bag, and was about to buy a bag 
for provisions when about a dozen people told him that one did 
not carry provisions abroad. Zakhar had been rushing about 
from one workshop and shop to another, perspiring copiously, 
and though he pocketed a good many live- and ten-oopeek 
pieces out of I he change in the shops, he cursed Stolz and all 
those who had invented travel. 

‘And what will he do there by himself?* he said in the shop. 
‘1 hear that in them parts it’s girls what attend on gentlemen. 
How can a girl pull off a gentleman's boots? And how is she go- 
ing to put socks on the master’s are feet?’ 

He gunned so that he* whiskers moved sideways, and shook 
liis head. Oblomov was not too lazy to write down what he 
had to take with him and what laid to be left at home. He 
asked Tararityev to take the furniture and other things to his 
friend’s house in Vyborg, te) lock tlyan up in three rooms and 
keep them there till his return from abroad. Oblomov's ac- 
quaintances were* already saying - # some incredulously, some 
laughingly, and some with a kind of alarm: ‘ He’<* going. Just 
fancy, Oblomov lias actually budged from his place!’ 

Hut Oblomov did not go either after a nth or after three 
months. 

On the eve of his departure his lip became swollen duriifg the 
night. *A fly has bitten me,’ lie said. A can’t possibly go on 
board ship with a lip like that!’ and he decided to wait for the 
next ship. 

It was already August . Stolz had been in Paris for some time, 
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writing furious letters to Oblomov, who did not reply. Why? 
Was it because the ink had gone dry in the inkwell and there 
was no paper? Or was il perhaps because that and which jostled 
each other too frequently in Oblomov's style? Or was it because, 
hearing the stern call : Now or never, Oblomov decided in favour 
of never and had relapsed irdo his recumbent position, and Zak- 
har was trying in vain to wake lnm? 

No. His inkwell was lull ol ink: letters, papers, and e\on 
stuinpi (1 paper, covered with hi*, own handw nting, lav on his 
table. Having \\iitttn several pages, lie ntvei once put ninth 
twice in the vumc s( nlence lie wrote fret Iv and oc'*a donaily c\- 
prcvuvclv and < loque n 1 1 y as ‘in the days of you*’ when he had 
dreamed with Mol/, ol a liU ol Inborn and Unveiling. Ih go! up 
at seven, read. took books to a ceilam plain*. II(* did not look 
sleepy, hied. o> bond. There was even a touch of colour m his 
Jam* and a spaikle m ins eves somi flung hki coinage, or at 
any late self confident e. He never wore his dressing-gown : Tai- 
anlyev had taken il with him with the other things to ins 
friend's. He read a bo or wrote* diessid in an oidin.iry coat, a 
light kci chief round In -> ih (‘k. his shirt -eoilai show e d o\ ei his tie. 
and wa-. w h i ( < • as snow lie. went out in an e \ee llently made 
lrock-ee>at and an elegant hat. lie looked eht*e rful. lie hummed 
to himself Wnat was the mailer.'' Now lie* was sitting at the 
window of ln>. country villa (he* was slaying at a villa in the* 
countiv a U w milt** fiom the town), a hunch of (lowers King hy 
him. Ile was quie klv fim-dimg writ mg somethin*. , glancing con- 
tinually o\ tr the lop ol the bushcs.it the path, and again w lit mg 
hurrie dly . 

Suddenly tlu- sand on the path cmnehed under liglit foot- 
steps; Oblomov threw down the pen, giabbcd tin* buueh of 
flowers, and rushed to the window. 

‘Is it you, Olga Sergeyev na?’ he asked. ’ I shan't be si minute P 

He seized his cap and e.ine, ran out through the* gate*, often d 
his arm to a beautiful woman, and disappeared with her in the 
woods, m the shade of enormous fir-trees. 

Zakhar came out from some corner, followed him with his 
eyes, shut the door of the room, and went to the kitchen. 

4 Hone!' he said to Anisya. 

4 Will he be m to dinner?' 

*1 don't know. I'm sure,' Zakhar replied sleepily. 

Zakhar was the same as ever: the same enormous Hde- 
whiskeis, the same unshaven chin, the same grey w T aistcoat and 
tear in his coat, but he was married to Anisya, either beeause of 
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a break with his lady- friend or just from conviction that a man 
ought to marry; he was married and, regardless of the proverb, 
he had not changed. 

Stolz had introduced Oblomov to Olga and her aunt. When 
lie brought Oblomov to her aunt's house for the hist time, there 
were other visitors there. Oblomo\ felt d( pressed and ill at ease 
as usual. 4 1 wish I eould take off my glo\es,' he thought; l it's 
so warm in (he room. How l'\e grown out of’ it all!’ 

Stolz sat down beside Olga, who was silting by herself under 
(he I; tnp at some distance lioin the tea tabh , leaning back in an 
arm-chair and showing little interest m what was going on 
mound her. She was % cry glad to see Stolz; 1 hough her eyes did 
not glow, hei cheeks were not flushed, an even, calm light 
spn ad over her face, and she smil *d. She called him her friend; 
sh(' liked him because lie always made her laugh and did not let 
her he bored, but she was also a Id lie afraid of him because she 
fell too much of a child in Ins eomp.mx. When some question 
aiose in her mind, or when Hie was puzzled by something, she 
did not td once decide to conhde in Inin ; he avus too far ahead of 
h< i , too much abov e In r , so (hu( liei vamlv sometimes sufh icd 
from the utilization of Ik i immaturity and llm difference in 
their ages and intelligence. Slot/, too. adorned her disinterested- 
ly as a lovely ei eat nre with a fragrant freshness of mind and 
leelmgs. He looked on her as on a charming child of great pro- 
mise. Stolz how ewer, talked l<> her of tenor and more readily 
than to other women, bet ause, though unawaieofd herself, her 
life was distinguished by the utmosl snnplieity and naturalness 
an<l, owing to her happy nature and he r sensible and unsophis- 
ticated (due.it ion, she did not slinnk from expressing her 
thoughts feelings, and desm s without any trace of afieetation, 
even m the tiniest immanent of her eyes, he r lips, and her hands. 
Quite likelv slie walked so confident 1$ through life because she 
heird at times beside her the still more confident footsteps of 
her ’friend’ whom she trusted and wnth whom she tried to keep 
m step. He that as it ma\, tlure were few girls who possessed 
such a simplicity and spontaneity of opinions, woids. and 
actions. You newer read m her rys: "Now \ will purse up my 
Jij)s a little and ti\ to look Ihoughtfui 1 look pretty like that. 
I'll glance over there and utter a little scream as though I w r ere 
frightened, and they'll all run up to me at one# 1 . 1*11 sit down at 
the piano and show the* tips of my feel.’ There was not a trace 
of affectation, coquetry , falsity, tawdriness, or calculation about 
her! Thai was why haielly anyone but Stolz appreciated her and 
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that was why she had sat through more than one mazurka alone 
without concealing her boredom ; that was why the most gallant 
of the young men was silent in her presence, being at a loss what 
to say to her and how to say it. Some thought her simple, not 
very bright and not particularly profound because she did not 
overwhelm them with wise maxims about life and love or rapid, 
bold, and unexpected repartees or opinions on music and litera- 
ture borrowed from books or overheard; she spoke little, and 
whatever she said was her own and not very important - so that 
the clever and dashing partners avoided her: on the other hand, 
those w T ho were shy thought her too clever and were a little 
afraid of her. Stolz alone talked to her without stopping and 
never failed to make her laugh. 

She was fond of music, but preferred to sing mostly to herself 
or to Stolz or to some school friend ; and, according to Stolz, she 
sang better than any professional singer. As soon as Stolz sat 
down beside her, she began laughing and her laughter was so 
melodious, so sincere, and so infectious that whoever heard it 
was sure to laugh too, without knowing why. But Stolz did not. 
make, her laugh all the time; half ail hour later she listened 
to him witli interest, and occasionally gazed at Oblomov with 
redoubled interest - and Oblomov felt like sinking through the 
ground because of her glances. 

‘What are they saying about me?’ lie thought, looking at 
them anxiously out of the corner of his eye. 

He was on the point of leaving when Olga’s aunt called him 
to the table and made him sit down beside her, under the cross- 
fire of the glances of all the other visitors. He turned round to 
Stolz apprehensively, but Stolz had gone; he glanced at Olga, 
and met the same interested gaze fixed upon him. 

"She is still looking at me!’ he thought, glancing in confusion 
at his clothes. 

He even wiped his face with his handkerchief, wondering if his 
nose was smudged, and touched his tic to see if it had come un- 
done, for that sometimes happened to him; but no, everything 
seemed to be in order, and she was still looking at him ! The foot- 
man brought him a cup of tea and a tray with cakes, lie wanted 
to suppress his feeling of embarrassment and to be free and easy 
- and picked up such a pile of rusks and biscuits that a little 
girl who sat next to him giggled. Others eyed the pile curiously. 

‘Good heavens, she too is looking ! 7 thought Oblomov. ‘What, 
am T going to do with this pile?’ 

He could see without looking that Olga had got up from her 
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seat and walked to another end of the room. He felt greatly re- 
lieved. But the little girl gazed intenlly at him, waiting to see 
what he would do with the biscuits fc I must hurry up and tat 
them,’ he thought, and started putting them away quickly; 
luckily they seemed to mi It m his mouth Only two biscuits re- 
mained, he breathed freely and plucked up courage to look 
where Olga had gone Oh dear, she was standing by a bust, lean- 
ingagimst t he pedestal and watching linn’ Sin had apparently 
kit in r old place m order to Ik iblc to s\ itch lum moic In ily; 
she li id noticed his gandiu it with tin biscuits Al suppi r she sat 
at l lie othet cud ol the trbh and she was talking and eating 
without app in ntly p u mg any ittc ntion to him But no sooner 
did Oblomov him nppr< h nsivdy in lici diriction in tin hope 
Hut slu v\as not looking at him thin he met hex eyes, lull ol 
cuuosity and al the sum time se> kind tot) 

Alin supper Ohlomo\ h istily took It i\t of Olg i s f iunt 
invite d him lo dinnt r the lu^ldiy rntl rske <1 him to convey the 
mMtition l ) Stol7 is will Oblomov bowed and v ilkcd icioss 
lln wholt length ol the loom without i using his eyes Btlund 
llte pi mo w is the sen in md Hit dooi lie looked up Olgisat 
at tilt piano and looked it Jum with grt it inkiest lit thought 
shi smiled lexput, he decided Andrew must have told her 
1h it I h id odd socks on yeskidiy 01 tliat my slnrt w is inside 
oul” lit diovt home, out of spints, both bee uisc t)l tins sus- 
pieion and still more bt c nisi ol the unit ition to dim which he 
had mswi ictl wilh a bow that’ to s ly he hid icccphdil 
I lorn Unit moment Olga s peisistenl gi/e haunted Oblomov 
In yam did he stieteh out lull ltnglh on lus back, m v mi did he 
assume the Ji/icvt md most tnnxiotlabk positions - he simply 
< oultl not go to sleep Ills dre -.sing gown se nitd h itc f *il to him, 
Zakhai stupid and unbe liable , and the dust and cobwebs in 
toll table lit told Zakhar to t ike ouf*ot (he room si veial worth- 
less pie lures some pilron ol poor ai lists hid lotted upon linn, 
h< himself put light the blind wlncli hid not tune honed for 
months called \msyaand told her to dean the wimli ws brush- 
ed away the cobwebs, and the n 1 ly down n lus suit and spent 
an hour thinking ol Olga At Inst he tried haul to mall what 
she looked like, di awing hex portrait irom memory Strictly 
speaking, Olga was no beauty - that is, he r ehicks were not 
ot a vivid colour and lie i iyis did not bum with an inward 
fire , her lips were not corals nor lit i teeth pearls, noi were her 
hanels as tiny as those of a child of five nor her fingernails 
shaped like giapcs But it she we re made into a statue, glic 
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would have been a model of grare and harmony. She was lather 
tall, and Ihe size of her head was in stnet proportion to her 
height, and the oval of her face to the size of lici head, all this, 
in turn, was in perfect liaimony with liei shoulders and waist 
Anyone who nut he i, even *f he were absent-minded, could not 
Ik Ip stopping tor a moment *xfou a euatmf so <arefull\ and 
artistieillv made Her exquisite nose was slightly aqmliiu , her 
lip-» w ci t thin and for the most put tightly closed, a sign of 
com e nliate d thought IIu keen, blight, mdwidc aw ike bluc- 
gicv (\cs, which ncvci miwd mOliing shone too with the 
same light and thought The blows lent i pc cubar he aut\ tohei 
e y s the \ we u not u< Ik d, 1 he > li nl not he e u phu ke d into two 
thin hues above the <\es no, I he > wen two brown llullv al 
inos 1 shuight stie ik^ which seldom 1 iv s> minet nc alb one 
w is a little highe i tli m the ed lie r , foi ming a tim wi inkle above 
it which seemed to sa\ something as it some lelc i w is luelele n 
there When she walke d, lie i lie ad wine h w is so gi ice iuU\ mil 
nohl\ poise el on her slender, proud neck, w is slight 1\ me lined, 
he r whole l>oel\ moved evenlv stnehng dong with so light istep 
tint it w is almosl mipe re e pi ihle 

Wh\ did she look so inlenth it me vestcidiv Oblomov 
thought \ licit i v swe usthtf he nevei mention* el mv sock-* met 
shut to her but spoke of his li le neiship for me of how we had 
grown up and gone to school together about all the good thing-* 
wt had e xpt lie nee <1 toge the i intlhe also tolel he r how unhappy 
J w is, how evervlhmg tint is fine m mo ]khs1us fen 1 u k 
oi s)inpith> and achvitv, how feehlv life dickers m me ind 
how Hut what was there to smile at Oblomov continued to 
muse k If she h id i he lit it ought to li i\ e llnobbt el oi bled with 
pi1>, but uisfc id oh well whit does it m itte i whit she did ? 
I’d he tie r sto]) thinking about lie 1 I II go and dine the re to ela\ 
and the n I shall lie \ e r e foss the thiesheilel of he r house * ’ 

Day tolloweel d i> and he never lelt Olg i s house One fine 
morning Tarantvev n o\ed all Ins belongings to his fnerid s in 
V>boig mil Oblomov spent tlnee eli\s as he liad not done for 
ye ns without a bed, ni a sofa dining at Olg i s aunt s Tli< ri 
suddenly it appe uexl lint the summer v ilia opposite to theiis 
was vac ant Oblomov Tinted i1 w itiiout inspe e ting it and settled 
there He w is w ith Olg i fiom morning t ill night , he re ad to her, 
sent hci flenveis, went with lie i on the J.ike, on the hills lie, 
Oblomov 1 Ml soits ot stiange things happen in the woiltl, but 
liow could this have come to piss' Well, it was like this 

Whim Ste>l/ anel lie elmed at Olga’s, Oblomov sulfeiid the 
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same agonies at dinner as on the previous day : luxate and talked 
knowing that she was looking at him, feeling that her gaze rest- 
ed on him like sunshine, burning him, exciting him, stirring his 
nerves and blood. It was only after smoking a cigar on the bal- 
cony that he succeeded in hiding for a moment from her silent, 
persistent gaze. ‘What is it all about?' he asked himself, fidget- 
ing nervously. 4 It's sheer agony ! IIa\ c I conic here to be laugh- 
ed at by her? She does not look at anyone else like that - she 
dare not. I’m quieter than the others so she I'll talk to her,’ 
he mealed. ‘I’d rather myself say m words what she’s trying 
to drag out ol me with her cye^." 

Suddenly she appeared before him at the balcony door; he 
ottered her a chair and sh sat down beside him. 

Is it true that you’re awfully boied?' she asked him. 

‘It'strue.but not awfully,* he replied. ‘I have some work to do,* 

4 Mr Stolz told me that you were drawing up some scheme. 
Are you? 5 

‘Yes. 1 want to go and live in the country, so I’m gradually 
prepanng myself lor it.’ 

4 15ut aien't you going abroad?' 

4 Yes, eeitainly, as soon as i\lr Stol/ is ready.’ 

4 Are you glad you're going? 5 she asked. 

4 Yes, I'm \er\ glad. 

He looked at her: a smile cript all over her taee, gleaming in 
her eyes or spreading over her cheeks : only her lips were tightly 
Hosed as always. 

lie could not bring himself to lit* to her calmlv. 

4 ]’in a little - ei la/v,’ he said, ‘hut - 5 

IJe could not help feebng at Hie same time rather annoyed 
l hat she should so easily', almost wit hold saying a word, have 
extracted from him a confession ol laziness. ‘ What is she to me? 
I'm not afraid of lur, am I?' he thought. 

‘Lazy? 5 she retorted, with hardly perceptible slym ss. 4 Is it 
possible? A man and lazy I don’t understand it. 

4 What is there not to understand? 1 he thought. ‘It seems 
simple enough. 5 

4 1 sit al home most ol the time,’ lie said. I'hat is why’ Andrcy 
thinks that 1 - 

4 I5ut, 5 she said, ‘I expect you write and read a lot. IIa\e you 
read - - 5 She looked intently at him. 

4 No, 1 haven’t! 5 he suddenly blui led out, afraid that shc^ 
might try to cross-examine him. 

4 WliaL?' she asked, laughing. 
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He, too, ku#ghed. 

* I thought you were going to ask me about some novel. I don’t 
read fiction.' 

‘’You're wrong. I was going to ask you about books of 
travel. ...’ 

lie looked keenly at her: he, whole face was laughing, but not 
lier lips. 

‘Oh, but she's one mud be careful with her,’ Oblomov 
thoughl . 

‘What do v on read t' she asked curiously. 

‘As a mailer of fact, I do like books of have! mostly.' 

‘To Africa*' she asked softly and slyh . 

lie blushed, guessing not without good reason that she knew 
not only what he read, but also how he read it 

‘Are you a music ian i ’ sh( asked, to help him to leeovci (mm 
his embai lassment. 

At thal moment Mol/ came up. 

‘Ilya, I've tol<t Olgj, that you're passionutclv fond of music 
and ask< d hi i to sing >oiik thing * V/.hi thru." 

‘Whv have \ou hun telling stones about m< t Oblomov re- 
plied % I'm not at all passionately loud of music.' 

4 How do v ou like 111 it i Mol/, niter mpti d. ‘ lie seems oflend- 
ed ! 1 recommend him to you us a decent chap and lie hastens to 
disillusion y on.' 

‘I men ly decline the part of a ho er of music: it's a doubtful 
and dilheull pari ! 

‘What music do \ou like best?' asked Olga. 

‘It s a dilheull question to answer. Any music. ] sometimes 
listen with pleasure to a hoarse barrel-organ, some tune I can’t 
get out of my mind, and it other times I'll leave in the middle 
of an opera" Meyerbeoi may move me, or even a bargeman's 
song: it all depends on whit mood I'm in. I'm afraid! Some- 
times I feel like stopping my eai > to Mo/arl.’ 

‘That means that v>u ;n l i cully loud of music.’ 

‘Sing something, Olga Sergeyevna,’ Stol/ asked. 

‘Bill if Mr Oblomov is in such a mood thal he ft els bke slop- 
ping Ins ears?’ she said, addressing Oblomov. 

‘I suppose I ought to pay some compliment at tins point,' re- 
plied Oblomov. ‘I'm afraid I'm not good at it, and even if l 
were, \ shouldn't have dared to. . ..' 

‘Why not*’ 

‘Well,' Oblomov observed ingenuously', ‘what if you sing 
badly? I’d feel awlul after wards.’ 
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‘As with tlic biscuits vestcrdav,’ she suddenlv him led out, 
and blushed she would have given am Ihmg not to have said 
it Im iwtulh sorr\, sht sud 

Oblomov did not txped th it ml lu w is uthrlv c mfusul 
‘It wicked lu iclun f he sud in i low vout 
‘No pc i hips just a little itvtngt md tint too, tpiitt un- 
pnnuditittd I as uu >ou bet mst > on b idn t t\e n icomph- 
imnt for nu 

i\ bt I sh ill h \\ t wlu n I lu n von 
Ui) you w ml nit tosin^ sh( iHv< d 

Its Ik who w mts \on t> Oblomov i< plied, pointing to 
Mol/ 

\o 1 v ad 

Oblomov shook his In id 
l e m 1 w ml wh it I don t know 1 

^ on r< unit llv i Slot/ obscivtd I hit s whd conus of 
I\m h iboul J hoim md pull mg on sot ks th it 

Hut mi <U u ft How Oblomov inl< 1 1 uplt d lum tput kl> , not 
It l tin^ him finish I t mild t isih h i\ t s ml Oh 1 sh ill lu very 
glul v<i\ li ippv vou m_ so wondt it ill\ oft >mst In wtnt 
on idd tssiiu Olgi it will ^.ivt nu tluUi i \ou didn t 
it ili\ w mt nu to s i\ th d did \ou * 

Hut vou mi^nt l think h ivt txpitsstd i wi ii th it l should 
sm s oh |u t oid ot t m ositv 

I din nt Oblomov it plied ’Noun not m u fuss’ 
\ei\wtJI slit s net tt> St »!/ Ill m^lor^ou 
IK i sudStol/ hivt v on? t on pbmt nt it ul> 

Mt inwlnlt il r it w <1 uk 1 lu 1 impvv is lit uul it looked like thr 
moon through tilt iv\ c ovt r< d lit Ihs Jh dusk h id lud it n the 
oullnu s of Olg i s I it t uul figim md li it thrown, i it wen a 
t r pt \( il ovt i )u i lu i 1 lu w is m tin h idow on!\ lu t mellow 
lml pout r I ill v ok ( w it li tin m r \ lift tie mor ol It t lm^ mil c ould 
be lit ud Slu s m_, m mv lo\ c son^ nd ii i is it SI >1/ s it tpu sf 
some ol Hum e \pi< sc d sullnin^ With i v igue pit monition of 
h ippirn ss md otluis jo y v\ Hi m uiukituinit <l sonow al 
i * ul\ distttmblt m it tin wools the s< ii Is ttu pint strong 
giilishvonc mile the lit lit Unob Hit iki tsliemhlt the < > es 
shun md till with tt us One winltd to <1 it listening to the 
sounds and at the simt lime erne s lu irl w is e i^e i ior more 
lit, 

Oblom >v w is tut hinted iveieonu in t ould hudlv hold 
h it k In tc Us oi H die t lu shout of | >v th it w is n idv to t st ape 
Iiom his hie isl lit li 1 1 U)l foi m my >e us Kit si alive and 



strong - his strength seemed to be celling out from the depths 
of his soul ready for any heioio deed lie would have gone 
abroad that very moment if all he had to do was to step into a 
carriage and go oit 

In conclusion she sang Casta him his transports, the thoughts 
that Hashed like lightning thiough his In id, the cold shiver th it 
lan through his bod\ all this c lushed him he ie It « omph tely 
shattc ud 

‘ \rc \ou s disficd with me to <1 i> * Olg i askt d Sf ol/ suddenly 
as she finished singing 

‘A*-k Oblomov whit h( thinks t ud Stol/ 

Oh 1 Oblomov cried, snitching Oigts hind Middtnly md 
letting it go at once in confusion 1 m sorrv he murmured 
‘ I) > vou he ai ^ Slot/ s ud to her Tell me hone stl\ live how 
long is it sine < tins soi t of t hm^ fi ippe nc d to vou ? 

‘It could hive hippeiud this moining if i house biricl 
oi gin had pi»s< d b\ Mi Oblomov s window Olg i intci posed, 
but sh< spoke so kmdtv md ge nll\ tbit she took the si mg out 
ed the s ire ism 

H< f> iu hu a re pin k lilul look 

‘lie h isn t vet taken out iht double w melons so he e ml lie u 
wh it s happe mng outside Stol/ idehd 
Oblemiov give Stol/ i u pio u lilul look 
Stol/ took O!^ i s h ind 

1 don t know why, but vou sang to <1 \\ is vou have never 
sung be foie Olgi Se ig< \ e mi i it mv rde,I\e not heard vou 
sing like th it 1 oi a long lime this is my compliment he saiel, 
kissing everv fmgei otlici hand 

Slot/ was about tosi\ good-bv< Oblomov , too, w mted logo, 
but Stolz aid Olga insisted that he should st iv 

‘I nave some busirie ss to attenel to Stol/ ohsetved, ‘but 
> oiiM me iclv go to be (low it md it > still ten) i uly ’ 

‘Anility f Ynduy” Oblomov saiel imploringly ‘No,’ ho 
added ‘ I in ah uel I e in t s ta\ I must go 1 \nd lie wc nt 
He did not sle ep all night sad and thoughtful, he walked up 
and down tlu room he went out at day bit ak walked dongthe 
Neva and the n ilong the slice Is, and goodne ss onlv knows what 
lie was leeling und thinking Time days late l lie was the re igain, 
and m the evening when the othe i visitois had sat down to play 
cards, he lound himse If at 111* piano alone with Olga lie r aunt 
had a he adae he and she w as sitting in lie r st udy smiling smelling- 
salts 

•YVoulc 1 you like me to show you the collection of diawings 
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Mr Stolz brought me from Odessa? ' Olga asked . 4 He didn't show 
it to you, did he?* 

‘You’re not trying to enteitain me like a hostess, are you?’ 
asked Oblomov. ‘You needn’t trouble.’ 

‘Why not? I don’t want you to be bored. I want you to feel at 
borne here. I want you to be eomfortable, free, and at your ease, 
so that you shouldn't go n\\a\ 1o lie (town.* 

‘She's a spiteful, saieashv orenhiie,' Oblomov thought, ad- 
miiu'rt, in spilt' of himself, tv i e'veiy movement. 

‘\ou want me to Ik live and :il ease and not be bored, do 
you ?’ be repe a led. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, looking at him as she Imd done before, 
but with an expression ot dill gieuter cui msity and kindness. 

‘If you do,* Oblomov s ud, 'you must , to begin with, not look 
at me as } on are looking now and a*» you did the oilier day - 

She looked at him with redoubled curiosity. 

‘For it is tins look that makes me feel uncomfortable. ... 
Where's m\ hat r 

‘ Why does it make v on feel unromforlableY’sho asked gently , 
and Ik r look lost its < \pi< ssion ot curiosity, becoming just kind 
and affectionate. 

‘I don t know. Onlv I ean't help feeling that with that look 
von aie tr\ mg to cxtrac l from me e \ < r\ thing that I don’t want 
other people to know von, in pailieulai. 

‘Hut why not' You are a iuend ol Mr Stolz and he is my 
friend, theieioiv 

* tlmelore,' he finished the sentence for hei, ‘there is no 
reason why y on should know all that Mr Stol/ knows about me.’ 

‘Then is no reason, but there is a ehan 

‘Thanks to my friend's frankness a ba ! sen lee or Ins part.’ 

'You haven't any secret*, have you.'’ she asked. ‘Primes, 
perhaps?’ she added, laughing andmiovmg away from him. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he answered, with a sigh. 

‘Oh, it is a gieat ciime,' she safd»'*of|)y and timidly, 'to put 
on odd socks.’ 

Oblomov grabbed Ins bat. 

‘I ean’t stand it ! lie said ‘ \nd v on want me to be comfort- 
able? J ’ll fail out with Audrey. Did lie tell you that too?’ 

‘lie did make me laugh terribly at it to day,' Olga added, 
‘lie always make's me laugh. I'm sonv, I won’t, 1 won’t, and I’ll 
try to look at you differently. She looked at bun with a 
mock-serious expression. 

‘All this is to begin with,’ she went on. ‘Very wed!, I’m not 



looking at you as I did the other day, so that you ought to feel 
comfortable and at ease now. Now, what must I do secondly so 
that you shouldn't be bon d?’ 

lie looked straight into her grey-blue, tender eyes. 

4 Now you, too, are looking strangely at me,’ she said. 

He really was looking at hei not so much with his eyes as with 
his mind, with all his will like a magnetizer, hut involuntarily, 
being quite incapable of not looking. 

‘Heavens, how pretty she is!’ he 1 bought, looking at her al- 
most with terrified eyes. ‘And to think that such wonderful girls 
actually exist! This white skin, these eyes which are as dark as 
deep pools and yet there is something gleaming in them - her 
soul, no doubt! Her smile can be read like a book, disclosing her 
beautiful teeth and - and her whole head - how tenderly it rests 
on her shoulders, swaying, like a flower, breathing with frag- 
rance. ... Yes,’ he thought, ‘I am extracting something from 
her something is passing from hoi into me. Here - close to my 
heart - something is beginning to stir and flutter - I feel a new 
sensation Micro - something that was not there before. ... Oh 
dear, what a joy it is to look at her! It takes my breath away!' 

His thoughts went whirling through his mind and he was 
looking at her as into an endless distance, a bottomless abyss, 
with self-oblivion and delight. 

‘Really, Mr Oblomov, see how you are looking at me now 
yourself,' she said, turning her head away shyly, but her curios- 
ity got tlu bette r of her and she could not take her eyes off him. 

He heard nothing. He really did look at her without hearing 
her words, and silently listened to what was happening inside 
him: he touched his head there, too, something was stirring 
uneasily, rushing about with unimaginable swiftness. He could 
not catch his thoughls: they seemed to scurry aw r ay like a flock 
of birds, and there seemed l o be a pain in his left side, by the 
heart. 

‘Don't look at me so strangely,’ she said. ‘ ft makes me, too, 
uncomfortable. 1 expect you also want, to extract something 
from my souk’ 

‘What can I get from you?’ he asked mechanically. 

‘I, too. have plans, begun and unfinished,’ she replied. 

He recovered his senses at this hint at his unfinished plan. 

‘Strange,’ he said, ‘you’re spiteful, but you have kind eyes. 
It’s not for nothing people say that one must never believe 
women: they lie intentionally with their tongue and uninten- 
tionally with their eyes, smile, blushes, and even fainting fits.’ 
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She did not let this impression get stronger, took his hat from 
him quietly and sat down on a chair herself. 

4 1 won’t, I won’t,’ she repeated quickly. 4 Oh, I’m so sorry. I 
shouldn't have said that! Hut 1 swear I wasn't trying to be sar- 
castic, at all ! ’ She almost sang, and in the singing of those words 
emotion stirred. 

Oblomov calmed down. 

4 Oh that Audrey!' la; said reproachfully. 

"Well, secondly, tell me what 1 have to do so that you 
shouldn’t be bored?’ she asked. 

4 Sing!’ la- said. 

‘There, that's the compliment I was wailing for,' she said 
joyfully. Hushing. ‘Do you know,’ she went on with animation, 
4 if you hadn't cried “Oh!" after rny singing that night. 1 don't 
think I could have slept I should have cried, perhaps.’ 

4 Why?’ Oblomov asked in surprise. 

She pondered. * 1 don’t know myself,’ she said, alter a pause. 

"You're vain. That’s why.’ 

4 Yes, of course,' she said, musing and touching the keys wdth 
one hand, 'hut every one is \uin, and very much so. Mr SIoIk 
claims that vanity is almost the only thing that controls a man’s 
will. I expect you haven’t any, and that is why you’re — ’ 

She did not finish. 

‘I’m what?' lie asked. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ she said, changing the subject. ‘I'm fond of 
Mr Stolz,’ she went on, 'not on) r because lie makes me laugh - 
sometimes his words make me cry - and not because he likes 
me, but l believe because he likes me more than he likes other 
people: you see, my vanity betrays me!’ 

‘You are fond of Mr Slot/. ?' Oblomov asked, looking intently 
and search ingly into her eyes. 

‘Why, of course, if he likes iqp more than he likes other 
profile, thru it's only fair that I should be,’ she replied seriously. 

Oblomov looked at her in silcncj 1 : she answered him with a 
frank, silent look. 

‘lie likes Anna Vassilyevna, too, and Zinaida Mikhailovna, 
but not as much as me,' she went on. ‘lie won't sit with them 
for two hours, or make them laugh, or talk frankly to them; he 
talks about business, about the theatre, the news, but lie talks 
to me as to a sister - no,' she corrected herself quickly, ‘as to a 
daughter. Sometimes he even scolds me if 1 am too slow to 
understand something, or if 1 refuse to do as he wishes, or if I 
do not agree with him. But he never scolds them, and 1 think I 
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like him all the more because of it. Vanity ?* she added, pen- 
sively. ‘But I don't know how it could have got into my singing. 
People have often praised it, but you wouldn't even listen to 
me - you laid almost to be forced to. And if you had gone away 
without saving a word to me, if I hadn't noticed anything in 
your face* - I think I'd ha\e kdlen ill. Yes, T must admit, that is 
vanity all right !' she concluded decisively. 

‘Why did you notice something in my lace?' he asked. 

‘'I'eais, though you did conceal Hum; it's a bad habit with 
men to be ashamed of their let lings. That, too, is vainly, only 
false vanity. Thc\ had belter somt times be ashamed oi their in- 
tellctl: il leads them moic oft in astiay. Iaeit Mr Stol/ is 
ashamed oflus leel mgs. 1 told lorn that, and lie agreed with me. 
And you?’ 

‘Looking at von. one would ngtee with anything!' lie said. 

‘ \nother eomj)liment and such a ' she could not hnd the 
light wool. 

‘ v ulgai one,' Oblomov finished, without taking hi ■> e> es off 
lu r. 

She assented with a smile. 

‘That was exactly what 1 was afraid of when l refused to ask 
you to sing. \\ hat can one sav aflei a first hearing' 1 * And yet one 
has to say something. It is dillieull to be diver and sincere at 
the same time, especially about oik's feelings, when one is as 
greatly impressed as \ was then.' 

*1 really did sing then in 1 had not done for ages, perhaps as 1 
had never dime. ... Don't ask me to smg, 1 shall not be able to 
sing so again. ... Wait, I il siug one more tiling,' she said, and 
her faee seemed to tliisli, her e\i-> blazed. She* sat down, shuck 
tw r o or three loud chords and began to sing. 

Deal Loid, wlml did lie not hear m her singing! Hopes, vague 1 
foai of dorms, the storms themse he s, tiansports of happiness 
all this could be heaid, not m tin* song, but m her voice. She' 
sang a Jong time, turning t.o him now and again to ask like a 
child: ‘Have you hud enough? No.** Well, just this, then,’ and 
she went on singing. Het checks anel cars were burning with 
agitation ; sometimes he*i y oiing lace Jit up w it h the sudden flash 
of emotion or with a ray of such mature passion as though she 
were re- living m her heart sonic great experience of the distant 
past, and then this momentary rav was suddenly extinguished 
and her voice' once mote sounded fresh and silvery. Oblomov, 
too, experienced the same sort of feeling: it seemed to him as 
though lie had been living through it all not for one hour or two, 
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but ior years Both of thtKm, though outwardly motionless* 
were lent bv an inward fire shaken b\ the sunt agitation the 
t< irs m tin 11 eves were t tiled lortli by the same mood These 
we le all the s\ni|>toms of the p issions which y\( rc (Aide nth <les 
tmed to uisi m hei young lie irt n >w subject onh to brie fund 
lleetmg outbursts o 1 the still slumbering lorees of hlc She lin 
ishcei on i lout, driwn out nolc mel lie i voice dud iw ly m it 
She si ijiped pul he i li uuls in he 1 1 1]> md deeph moved irid 
exeit (! heist It J mud it Oblomov to st e yyIi it lie \\ is Ice lmg 
His luc w is r ldi ml v ith h tp]>mi ss I hit Yvclkd uj> fi om the 
depths ol Ins bung lie looked it he i with eyes biimumi h wilh 
te us 

how it w is she who gi pe d lus h md mvohint udv 
6 \A h it s I lie m itle i f slie iskid \\ hv do \ oil look Ilk tint? 
Why ' 

lhit she knew why he lookt 1 like th if md mw irdlv she* 
modest h ti uimplie d e ii]ov ln^, this m mile st it ion of lie r powe is 
I ook m tin J is she wenton point m^ wif h i milt to the 
t (lee lion of hi i k e in the minor \ out tvs n shining * 
Goodness llicie m U us in the m ’ Ilow de t ph A mi 1 e I musie f 
ho slid Oblomov epuetlv it i n l inusie 11 el its love 
Slu donee ehoppi tl Ins h md md c h uigcd e olour 1 lieu eyes 
nut Ins g i/t w is lixe 1 ilmost dc l m^ed it w is not Oblomov 
but pission thit looked d her 

01_ i if ili/td 111 it Ills wolds ii id esc ipe <1 him mw-t Ins will 
md th it lie w is powe i less to suj < ss htm loi he me it h spoke 
the tiuth 

He e mu to linns* Ii ook his hit ml i m out ol the room 
without turning tonne! She till not lob v him with < minus 
eyes, but stood motionless hi < i st lilt it Ihe pi mo feu i long 
time hu eves fixed on tlu ^i imel only her bosom msi anc 1 ic II 
igititcdly * 


6 


AA ii i \i \i h Oblomov 1 ly ihoul mete lenlly it home or w is 
sunk into i dull lumbe i or indulged in Higlits ot mspued i me ie s, 
theic w is ilwiys i worn in m the 1 >r< lounl of Ins die mis, i 
woman who was lus wife md sometimes lus inistiess The 
woman he siw in lus die mis w is till md well shiped with 
hti aims serenely tedded on her bre ist lui eyes gentle' yet 
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proud, sitting leisurely under a clump of trees overhung with 
ivy, or stepping lightly on a carpet or a sandy path, her hips 
swaying, her head gracefully poised on her shoulders, and her 
eyes looking dreamily ahead; she was his ideal, the embodiment 
of a life full of enchantment and grave repose, she was the 
personification of rest itself. 71c dreamed of her first, smothered 
in flowers, standing al the altar wearing a long veil, then at the 
head of the marriage-bed with bashfully lowered eyes, and. fin- 
ally, as a mother among a group of children, lie dreamed of the 
smile on her lips, a smile that was not passionate, but sympathe- 
tic to him as her husband and indulgent to others: he dreamed 
of her eyes which were not moist with desire, but yielding only 
to him, and shy, even severe, to others. lie never wanted to see 
her in a state of agitation, to hear of ardent dreams, sudden 
tears, languorous longings, exhaustion, followed by a fren/.ied 
burst of jov. lie wanted neither moonlight nor sadness. She 
must not turn pale suddenly, faint, or experience shattering 
outbursts of emotion. "Women like that." he used to say, "have 
lovers, and they give you no end of l rouble: doctors, watering- 
places, and all sorts of fancies. You will not be able to sleep in 
peace!' But beside a wife who was proud, shy, and serene a 
man could sleeo care-free. lie goes to sleep confident that when 
lie wakes he will meet the same gentle and kind gaze; and 
twenty or thirty years later, in response lo his affectionate look, 
he would meet the same gentle and softly gleaming ray of sym- 
pathy in her (‘yes. And so to their d> big day! 'Why, isn't it, the 
secret aim of every man and woman to find in Ins or her friend 
unfailing repose, an even and everlasting (low of feeling? That is 
the norm of love, and the moment we deviate from it, change or 
grow cold, we suffer ; so that my ideal must he the common ideal * 
of everybody, mustn't it?' he thought. "Is not lhat the crown- 
ing achievement, the final solution of the rela! ions of the sexes? ' 
To give passion a legitimate outlet, to show the direction in 
which it should flow, like, a river, for the benefit of a whole 
country is the common problem of mankind, it is the very pin- 
nacle of progress to which all advanced people like George Sand 
are striving but invariably go astray. Once it is solved, there can 
be no more unfaithfulness, nor coolness, but an even-beat mg, 
calm, and contented heart and, therefore, a full and happy life 
and everlasting moral health. There are eases of such a state of 
blessedness, but they are rare; they are pointed out as pheno- 
menal. One has to be born for it, people say. But perhaps one 
ought to be educated fur it, try to achieve it consciously. Pas- 
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sion ! All this is very well in poetry or on the stage, where actors 
strut about in cloaks and with daggers and then - the murderers 
and the murdered — go and have supper together. It would be a 
good thing if passions, too, ended like that, but they leave noth- 
ing hut smoke and stench behind, and no happiness! And the 
memories are nothing but shame and tearing of hair. 

Finally, if such a misfortune, if passion, should overtake you, 
it would be like finding yourself on a terribly rough and hilly 
roar' where horses slip and the rider is exhausted, but your 
native village can already be seen in the distance: you must not 
Jose sight of if and must do all you can to get out of the danger- 
ous spot as quickly as possible. ... Yes, passion must he curbed, 
stifled, and destroyed by marriage. ... He would have run away 
in horror from a woman who suddenly scorched him with her 
gaze, or u tiered a moan and fell on his shoulder with her eyes 
closed, then came to and threw her arms about his neck in a 
tight embrace. That could be like a firework, like an explosion 
of a barrel of gunpowder; and afterwards? Deafness, blindness, 
and singl'd hair! 

But let us see what sort of a woman Olga wib. 

For many days after his sudden avowal they did not see each 
other atone. lie hid like a schoolboy as soon as he caught sight 
of Olga. She had changed towards him, but did not avoid him 
and was not cold to him, but had merely grown more thoughtful, 
lie could not help feeling that she was sorry something had hap- 
pened that prevented her from tormenting him willi her in- 
quisitive glances and teasing him good-humouredly for bis lying 
about, liis laziness, and bis clumsiness. She would have liked 
to make fun of him, but it was the sort of fun enjoyed by a 
mother who cannot help smiling at her son s comic gi i-up. Stolz 
bad gone away, and she was bored to have no one to sing to ; her 
piano was closed in short, both feU eonsl rained and awkward. 
And how wonderfully it had all gone al first! How simply had 
they come to know each other! II mv easily they had become 
friends! Oblomov was much more simple than Stolz, and more 
kind, too, though he did not amuse her s'* -veil - or rather he 
amused her by being what he was, and forgave her mockery so 
easily. Besides, before leaving, Stolz put Oblomov in her charge; 
he asked her to keep an cy e on him and prevent him from stop- 
ping at home. In her clever, pretty little head she had devised a 
detailed plan of how she would break Oblomov of his habit of 
sleeping after dinner and not only of sleeping but also of lying 
down on the sofa in the daytime; she would make him promise 
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her. She dreamed of how she would ‘tell him’ to read the books 
Stolz had left behind, to read the newspapers every day and tell 
her the news, to write letters to his estate, to finish his plan of 
estate management, to get ready to go abroad - in a word, she 
would not let him drowse; she would show him his aim in life, 
make him love ouee more the things he eared for no longer, and 
Stolz, when Ik* returned, would not recognize him. And she the 
silent, shy Olga - would perform this miracle, she, who had not 
yet begun to live and whom no one had even obeyed so far! She 
would he the cause of this transformation ! ft had begun already ; 
the moment she began singing, Oblomov was a different person. 

He would live, work, and bless life and her. To restore a man 
to life why, tf link of t lie glory a doctor won when he restored a 
hopeless invalid to health! And what about saving a man whose 
mind and soul were racing moral ruin? The very thought of it 
made her tremble with pride and joy; she looked upon it as a 
task assigned to her from above. In her mind she made him her 
secretary, her librarian. And suddenly all that had come to an 
end l She did not know what she ought to do and that was why 
she was silent when she met Ohlormn. 

Oblomov was torture d b\ the thought that he had shocked and 
offended her and he was expecting annihilat ing glances and cold 
se\ erity, and he trembled when he caught sight of her, has- 
tening to turn aside. In I he meanwhile he had already moved to 
the country villa, and for three days walked alone over marshy 
ground to the forest, or went to the Milage and sat idly by the 
gates of some peasant's cottage watching the children and l lie 
calves run about and the ducks swimming around in the pond. 
There was a lake and a huge park near his house; he did not go 
there because lie was afraid of meeting Olga by herself. “What 
did 1 want, to blurt it out for?' he thought, without even asking 
himself whether the words die had uttered were true, or wen; 
due to the momentary action of the music on his nerves. The 
feeling of awkwardness, shame, or ‘'disgrace*, as lie called it, 
which lie had brought on himself, prevented him from examin- 
ing the nature of that outburst and, generally, what Olga meant 
to him. He no longer analysed the ncw r thing that had entered 
his heart a sort of lump that had not been there before. All his 
feelings coiled up into a huge ball of shame. And when she ap- 
peared for a moment before his imagination, there rose simul- 
taneously that image, too, that ideal of incarnate peace, happi- 
ness, life : this ideal was the exact copy of Olga. The two images 
were identical anil merged into one another. 
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‘Oh, what have I done!’ he murmured. ‘I’ve ruined every- 
thing! Thank God, Stolz has gone: she lias not had time to tell 
him, or I should have sunk through the ground! Love, tears - it 
doesn’t become me! Olga's aunt hasn’t asked me to call again: 
l expect she must have told her. Oh, Lord!’ 

This was what lie thought as he got farther and farther into 
the park, walking down a side avenue. 

One thing that worried Olga was how she would meet him and 
how Hiis eneounler would go olT : ought she if) say something or 
ought she to pass it over m silence as if nothing had happened? 
llut what could she say? Should she assume a stern expression, 
look at him proudly, or not look at all, but remark haughtily 
and dryly that she never expected him to behave like that: who 
does he think she is, to allow himself such an impertinenee? 
Tha t was what Sonia during a mazurka said to a second lieuten- 
ant, though she had taken a great deal of trouble to turn his 
head. k But,' she asked herself, ‘lias he been impertinent? If he 
really feels it, why shouldn't lie say it? But it was a bit sudden, 
all the same, tie hardly knows me. No one would have said such 
a thing after seeing a woman foi the second or third lime, and 
no one would have fallen in love so quickly. Only Oblomov 
could . . But she remembered having read and heard that love 
came suddenly sometimes. k lle acted on an impulse, he was car- 
ried away,’ she thought. ‘Now he doesn't show himself, lie is 
ashamed. It can't be impertinenee, then. But whose fault is it? 
Slolz’s, of course, because he in .de me sing.’ Oblomov did not 
want to listen at first she resented it and - she tried. ... She 
blushed crimson. , . . Yes, she had done all she could to rouse him, 
Stolz had said that he was apathetic, that nothing interested 
him, that all was dead within him. So sue wanted to find out 
whether everything was dead, and she sang, she sang as never 
before. . . . ‘ Good heavens, then it ifr my fault : 1 must ask him to 
forgive me. ... But whatever for?' she asked herself a moment 
later. ‘What am I to tell him? “Mr Oblomov, I’m awfully sorry, 
J tried to seduce you!” ... Oh, how disgraceful! It s not true!’ 
she said, Hushing and stamping her foot. ‘ V'ho’d dare to think 
such a thing? 1 did not know what was going to happen, did I? 
And if it hadn’t happened, if he had not said it - what then?’ 
she asked. ‘ I don’t know,’ she thought. Ever since that evening 
she had felt so strange she must, have been very much offended 
- she felt positively feverish, Ivor cheeks glowed. ... 

‘Nervous irritation - a slight fever,’ the doctor told her. 

‘It is all Oblomov’s doing!' she thought as she walked in the 
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park* 6 Oh, he must he taught a lesson so that it doesn’t happen 
again ! I'll ask auntie not to invite him to our house: he mustn’t 
forget himself. .. How did he dare?’ Her eyes blazed. Suddenly 
she heard someone coming. 

‘Someone's coming!' thought Oblomov. 

And they met face to face. 

‘Olga Sergeyevna.’ he said, shaking like an aspen leaf. 

‘Ilya Ilyich,’ she said, timidly, and they both stopped. 

‘Good morning,’ he said. 

‘Good morning,' she replied. 

‘Where are you going?' he asked. 

‘Nowhere in particular,’ she said without raising her eyes. 

‘I’m not in your way?’ 

'Oh, not at all,' she replied, glancing at him quickly and 
curiously. 

‘May I come with you?’ he asked suddenly, with a searching 
look. 

They walked silently along I he path. Neither the teacher's 
ruler nor the headmaster's eyebrows had ever made Oblomov's 
heart thump as it was doing at that moment. lie tried to make 
an effort and say something, but the words would not come; 
only Ins heart was pounding away as though in anticipation of 
some calamity. 

‘Have you had a letter from Mr Stolz?' s he asked. 

‘Yes, 1 have,' Oblomov replied. 

‘What does he say?' 

‘He wants me to join him in l’aris.' 

'And what arc win going to do?’ 

‘I’ll go.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Oh - some time - no. In- morrow - as soon as T get ready.* 

‘Why so soon?' she asked. 

Tie made no answer. 

‘Don't you like your house or - lell me, why do you want to 
K«?’ 

‘The impudent wretch!' she thought, ‘lie wauls lo go abroad, 
does he?’ 

‘I don't know,’ Oblomov murmured, without looking at her, 
‘I i feel awful - awkward — something's choking me.’ 

She said nothing, picked a spray of lilac and soil led it, bury- 
ing her face in it. 

‘Smell it,’ she said, covering his face with it, too. ‘Doesn’t 
it smell lovely?’ 
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"And he re arc some lilies of l he \alle > ’ he said, bonding down 
to Hu oiass ‘Wait, 111 pick >011 *-01110 Tlu> smell belter ot 
lie Ids and woods, there is inoie of nature about them 1 dae nl- 
w i\ *» grows close to houses, the blanches Ihuist tlumsehes m 
at the windows the ^mell is so closing I 00k, the lilies ot the 
\al!t\ are still we l with clew* 

He ga\e he? a lew lilies of tin \ ilU n 
V ini do \ou like mignonette ? Ou asked 

1 m ill ud not the smell \> too si ion* 1 don t like migno- 
nette or roses I don l e lie 1 01 Mowers th<> 11 ill right m the 
he Ms, hut llu\ re such a trouhlt indoors the \ make sueh a 
tin ss \\he n the \ (hop 

\ on like it to be tidv meloors dontxoiH she asked looking 
si\l\ath'm \ 011 don t like 1 mess, do >011 J 

No 1 don t he imirmiiK 1 but mv s rs intis sue ha *Oh, 
\mi i< wieked f lu adde d limit 1 hi -> hr e t( Ii 
\ie \ 011 going st r ii dit to Pin sin isked 
Vs Slol/ h is lu 1 u e \pe e 1 ing me fen some tilin’ 

I vk< 1 letter bom me 1 11 write erne to him si e sue! 

Ii< t me h i\ 1 it to d iv 1 II In ^e»m b u k h town to morrow ’ 
I onion >w * slu isked ii \ so soon * Du re s no one elrn- 
mj \ on out ol lie re is t lie re f ’ 

Well I m diaid the re 1 . ./ 

W I10 * 

Su one he wlu-.pt ud 

Shinn* sin le p< lie el nice h ik nl\ ‘N m 111 tel! him she 
adde d to he ise It Mi Oblomen I ne \ e r 1 \pe e te d 

c N e ^ Ol^t Si<un( vm he biought iumse li to s vy it list, ‘I 
b(he\e \ou i» smpnsed \ou ie mgi \ 

Now now is the light r lomenl to s i\ jt,’ she thought, her 
In nt be itm r 1 1st Oh dc 11 1 ( 111 I 1 e m t 

He 1 1 u d to look 11 hi he 1 1 le e Vi hnd out w h it she thought, 

but lie w is sun 11 1 11 t he 111 u nd the hliesolthe \ tHe > and did 
not k low In ise li wli it sin w is thinking what du ought to say 
or do 

Oh she thought S >m 1 would h i\ e * uglil of some thing 

at onee but 1 m so siJI\ 1 ikuh ui do uiv Unrig itsawtuP’ 

I li ul quite iorgotte 1 , she saul 

fc Ple ise belie \e me, the* whole tiling I me m, I don t know 
wliil made me s t\ it 1 eouldn t in Ip ii lu began gi ulualiy 
gmw mg bolde 1 Mil lnu i i 1 it il 1 thumb rholt h lei sti uk me 
or 1 stone h id e i islie el on top of me Notliing in the world c-oulel 
base vtoppe d 111c. Pie ase pk i-u don t think that 1 wanted -I <1 
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have given anything a moment later to take back the rash 
word. 

She walked with her head bowed, smiling the flowers. 

‘Please forget it, 1 he went on, ‘forget it, particularly as it 
wasn’t true. 

‘Not tine?’ she suddenly repeated, drawing herself up and 
dropping the flowers. 

Her eyes opened wide and flashed with surprise. 

‘How do you mean not true?’ she repeated. 

‘I mean well - for Hod's sake don't be angry with me and 
foiget it. Please, believe me, 1 was just earned away for a mo- 
ment - because of the music.’ 

‘Only because of the music?' 

She turned pale and her eyes grew dim. 

‘Well/ she thought, ‘cv cry thing's all right now . He took bac k 
lus rash words and there's no need for me to be angry am 
more! That's c\celh nt now 1 needn’t worry any more. ... V\c 
can talk and |ok( as botoie.' 

She broke oil a twig fiom a tree absent -muidcdiy , bit oil a h at, 
and then at once tlnew dovsiitlie twig and the leaf on the path. 

‘You’re not angiy with me, are sou? You hu\e forgotten, 
haven’t you?’ Oblomov said, bending forward to her. 

‘What w.is that? What did you ask?’ she said nervously, at 
most with \e\alion, turmng away from him. ‘l’\e loigotlen 
everything I ' s such a bad memory 1 ’ 

He* fell silent and did not know what to do. lie saw her sudde n 
vexation but did not see the cans'* oi it. 

‘(hiodness/ she thought, “now everything is all right again. 
It’s just as if that scene had never taken place, thank heaven! 
Well, all the better. ... Oil de*ar, what doe's it all mean? Oh, 
Soma, Soma, how lucky you are!’ 

4 I’m going home/ she snid<Middcn1y , quickening her slcps and 
turning into another avenue*. 

There was a lump m her tkroat. She was afraid she might ciy . 

‘Not that way/ Oblomov said. k Ifs nearer, here!’ 

‘You ass/ he said to himself gloomily. ‘ What did you want te> 
explain for? Now you've ollended her more than ever. You 
should not have reminded her: it would have passed off by itself 
and been forgotten. Now you’ll jolly well have to ask her to lor- 
give you.’ 

‘I expect/ she thought to herself, 4 I'm feeling so vexed be- 
cause I’ve had no time to say to him, ** Mr Oblomov, I never ex- 
pected you to presume ...” Hut he forestalled me. “It wabu't 
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true!” How do you like that! So he was lying to me! How did 
he dare?’ 

‘Have you really forgotten?’ he asked softly. 

4 Yes, I’ve forgotten everything!’ she said hurriedly, anxious 
to get home. 

‘Give me your hand to show you’re not angry.’ 

Without looking at him, she gave him the tips of her fingers, 
and no sooner did he touch them than she snatched them away. 

‘ \o, you arc* angry!’ he said with a sigh, ‘llow can I convince 
you that 1 was just carried away for a moment, that 1 should 
never have forgotten myself to such an extent? Of course, I 
shan l listen to your singuig again!’ 

‘Don't try to convince me,’ she said quickly. ‘I don’t need 
your assurances. T shouldn't dream of singing to you anyhow!’ 

4 All right, I shan’t say another word,’ he said. ‘Only "dor 
heaven’s sake don’t go awav like this, or there will he such a 
heavy load on my heart. . 

She walked more slowly and listened intently to his words. 

4 If it’s true that you would have burst into tears if 1 hadn’t 
cried out in admiration of your singing, then - 1 mean - if you 
go away now without a smile and w rthout holding out your hand 
to me like a friend and have pity on mo, Olga Sergeyevna! I 
shall be ill - my knees tremble I can hardly stand. 

4 Why?’ she asked suddenly, glancing at him. 

‘I'm afraid 1 don’t know myself, he said. ‘I feel no longer 
ashamed: I am not ashamed of my words- 1 think they were 

Again his heart missed a beat, again there seemed to he a 
lump there ; again her kind and curious ga c began to bum hirn. 
She had turned to him so gracefully, and was awaiting his an- 
swer so anxiously. 

‘They were - what?' she asked impatiently, 

‘I'm sorry, I'm afraid to sav it: you’ll he angry again.’ 

‘Say it,!' she said imperiously. 

lie was silent. * 

‘Well?’ 

‘I again feel like crying as I look at you. < t . You see I’m not 
vain. I’m not ashamed of my feelings.’ 

‘Why do you feel like crying?’ she asked, flushing again. 

‘ 1 keep hearing your voice - I feel again - 

‘What?’ sue said, breathing freely again: she was waiting 
tensely. 

They came up to the front steps of her house. 

‘ I feel - Oblomov w as in a hurry to tinish, but stopped short. 
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She was mounting the steps slowly, as though with an effort. 

‘The same music - the same excitement the same feel - ... 
I’m sorry - I’m sorry I can't cotit ml my - - ’ 

‘Sir,’ she began severely, hut suddenly her face lit up with a 
smile, ‘I'm not angry and I forgive you,' she added gently, 
‘only in future 

Without turning round, she stretched out a hand to lum: he 
seized i! and kiv>cd her palm: she softly pressed it against his 
lips and instantly disappeared behind the glass door, while he 
remained rooted to the spot. 
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For a lo\(! rnn: he ga/rd after her open mouthed and with 
wide-open eye>, and then Mured blankly at the bodies. ... Some 
people he did not know parsed by. A bird Hew past. A peasant 
woman asked him m passing if he would like some straw ben ies 
but the stupor continued. Then he walked very slowly down I he 
same avenue and, half-way. came across (lie lilies ol the valley 
Olga had dropped and the sprig of lilac she had torn oil and 
throw'll down in \ exulion. ‘ Why had she clone it ? he wondered, 
calling it back to mind. “You tool! You fool!* he cried suddenly 
aloud, picking up the lilies of the % alley and the sprig of lilac, 
and almost running down the avenue. V I asked her to forgive 
me, and she oh, can i( he (rue? ... What an idea!' 

He came home, looking happv and radiant, ‘With the moon 
on his toreheud,’ as his nurse* used to say, sat down in the (‘oi- 
lier of the sofa and quickly wrote in large letters on the dust- 
covered table*: ‘Olga.' 

‘Oh, wlial dtiM!' he exclaimed, recovering from Ins ecstatic 
state. ‘Zakhar! Zakhar!' 

lie shouted again and agMii, because Zakhar was sill mg with 
some coachmen at the gale that fared tin* lane. 

‘(Jo on,' Anisya said in a stern whisper, pulling him b\ the* 
sleeve, ‘the master has been calling for you for a long time.' 

‘Have a look, Zakhar, what’s this?’ Oblomov said, hut m a 
gentle and kind \oiee. for lie could not be angry just then. ‘You 
want everything to he* m a mess here too, do you? Dust, cob- 
webs! No, my dear fellow. I shall not permit it! As it is, Olga 
Sergeyevna doesn’t give me a moment’s rest: “You like dirt," 
she says.' 
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‘It s ,ill very well for tlum to talk like tint, sir/ Zikliar re- 
in irke d, turning l) the door Hicy hive five servants, they 
Juiv c 

‘W litre ire \ou /om< ? Will you sweep the loom it once, 
pie ise > II s impossible to sjt down he ic 01 le m on the l ibh 
Why tins is lion ihle its it s Oblomovitis 1 

/ ikli u looked hint md „1 mee d side w i\s itlusnnstei 
1 lie ft he pus idlin’ he thought He s invented mother 
j»d lie w ) d i I mull u one too* 

\\ ell si d Oblomov \vh\ don t > >u ^e t on with the sweep 

HI } 

there s nothing to sw ep hen sn / iklm eibseived stub 
boinlv 1 ve ibe leK wept the mean to el i\ 

W lieie s the dust e >me bom it \e>u \ e swept it } I ook it it T 

I he u inel time ! 1 will ne>t put up with it ? Sweep it ill up at 
eme e f 

I did mu t pit / ikh ii repe ite d \ou elon t evjxet me te> 
weep the looms te n t mu s idi\ eio v ou ' 1 he elust eemies trom 

the loiel we u in the e mntrv here sn then s i lot e>l elust 

on the to lei 

\ e >u shouldn t sweep the II >or hist md dust tin lunutuie 
die i w n els \msy i s uel suddenly peepin' emt of the other 
ie> mi I lie t >om s bound to be <e>\eieel in elust i im \ oil 
em lit iiisl to 

Whe iske el you 1o e emu he re md I e *e h me w h i! t > do ' / ik- 
li u v\ he < /e <1 fill lemdy t«o b u k te> \ mil pi ie e ’ 

\\ he> eve i lie uel e>l wu<pm K the floen lust met dusting the 
t n mime ifteiw ire! * Ihitswhvlhe mister is mgiy 

Now then m w then' he shouted pushing out Ins e lbe>w as 
though intenelm t e » hid it u hei bre ist 

She ^rinned xml di ippt ued Oblomov w xv e el him out of the 
r imn te»e» lie put Ins he iel em t lie e nihroide led eu limn put his 
h i uel to Ins he lit me! be ^ m liste mng I e » its be ituu 

1 his is b id lor me lie s uel te) 1 mise It W b it U> be elonc * 

II I isk the, dotloi s ldviet he will pjohihly unel me to 
\1)V ssim 1 ’ 

Hefe ee Z ikh ir md \nis\i\eie mimed t lie > ehelflien own 
woik in the house without mte i fe ien< e tint i to u> \iiis) i 
did the he>ppm^ met the eookinr met helped with the tidying 
e>J t lie moms only one e n< u when she sen Shed the dors Hut 
ittei the ir m irn i^e she lemndiuei iceesstollu mislei s looms 
She h l]uel / ikli ii me! the loonn i eie e le me i met he leles, 
she took some ol hei hush me 1 s elulics u|>ou heist If, pai llv ed 
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her own accord and partly because Zakhar despotically laid 
them upon her. 

‘Here, beat the carpet, will you? ’ he wheezed authoritatively. 
Or: ‘You'd better soil out the things in that coiner there and 
take what isn't wanted to the kitchen.' 

He spent a month m l his blissful state : the rooms were clean, 
his master did not giumble, or use ‘pathetic woids', and he, 
Zakhar, had nothing to do. Hut the state of bliss came to an end 
- and for the following icason As soon as he and Ams\a began 
to look idtei Oblomo\'s looms togethei, eve ry tiling Zakhar did 
turned out to be stupid. Whatever he did was wTong. For fifty- 
live a ears he had h\ed in the world in the comic lion that what- 
ever he did could not be done bcttci 01 eiilhrenlly And now, 
suddenly, Anisya proved to him that he was a wasJi-oul, and 
she did it with such an offensive condescension, so quietly, as 
though he weie a child m a peifeet fool, and to make matteis 
woise, she could not lu Ip smiling as slue looked at him. 

‘You shouldn't open the windows and then shut the flues, 
dear, 1 she said alieehonateiv ^ on II chill flu looms again.’ 

' \\ ell, and how would you do it i Ik ask« d with lh< rudeness 
of a husband. '’When would \ou ojxn the windows* 

‘Win. deal, when lightni" Hie >tovc,' she answered gently. 
‘The air will he d*awn out and the loom will get waim again ' 

‘What a silly fool!' he said ‘I’ve been doing it like that lor 
twenty \ea?s and I’m not going to change it foi you ’ 

On the k same she It in tlu cupboaid he kept tea, sugar, lemons, 
silver, and, next to it, shoe -polish, brushes, and soap. One day 
he came home and found the soap on the wash-stand, the 
brushes and shoe -polish on the kite hen window-ledge, and the 
tea and sugar in a sepaiate diawc i. 

‘What do you mean by turning every thing upside-down pist 
as you please v ’ he askc*ci stefnly. ‘ I've put it all together on pur- 
pose to have it handy, and now vou've eome and put it all in 
different places!’ 

‘Hut I did it, dear, so that the tea shouldn't smell of soap,' 
she rcmuihcd g< ntlv. 

Another Lime she pointed out to Zakhar two or three moth 
holes in Oblomov's clothes and told him that lie ought to shake 
and brush them at least once a week. 

‘Let me give them a biush, deal,' she concluded affection- 
ately. 

He snatched the brush and Oblomov's frock-coat out of her 
hands and put the coat back in the w aid robe. When on another 
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occasion he began, as usual, to blame his master for scolding 
him without reason for the blaekbeel les though he had not ‘in- 
vented them’, Anisya, without saying a word, removed all the 
pieces and crumbs of black bread which had been lying on the 
shelves from time immemorial and swept out and washed all the 
cupboards and crockery and tin 1 blackhectles disappeared al- 
most completely. Zakhar still did not property understand what 
it was all about, and merely attributed it lo her zeal, lint one 
day, when lie took a lra\ with cups and glasses to his master’s 
r >om and, dropping two glassis on tin* iloor, began swearing as 
usual and was about to throw the whole tia\ down on the tloor, 
Anisya took the trav from him, replaced the broken glasses and 
pul the bread and 1 tie sugui -basin on the trav, arranging every- 
thing m such a way that not a cup moved, and then demon- 
strated to him how to pick up the tray with one hand and hold 
it (irmly with the other; then she walked up and down tin* room 
tw ice, turning t he tray lo left and to right, and not a single spoon 
moved it suddenly dawned on Zakhar that Anis>a was cleverer 
than lie. lie snatched the trav from her, dropping the glasses, 
and could never forgive her for it. 

’You see how it’s done,' she added quietly, 
lie gave her a look of dull-witted superciliousness, but she 
onlv grmned. 

‘l)h, >ou silly peasant woman: you’re trying to be clever, are 
you? You don’t know the sort of a house we had in Oblomovka, 
do you now? Win. eveiv thing depended on me there. I had 
fifteen footmen and page 1 bo> > under me, not to mention other 
servants! And as for women like you, there were so many of 
them that I couldn't renumber all their names. And you’re try- 
ing to teach me, are \e>u M >h, \ on ’ 

‘lhil 1 mean well.’ slit- began. 

‘ \1J right, all right !’ he 1 whee/ed* raising his elbow' menacing- 
ly. 'Get out of the master’s room. To the kitchen with yeju and 
mine! ^emr woman’s business r • 

She gi inned and we*nt out, while* he* looked at her gloomily out 
of the corner of his evc.llis pride was hurl , and he treated Amsya 
dismally. When, however, Oblomov asketl for something, and it 
could ne>l be found or had been broken, en* when there was con- 
tusion in the house and a storm, accompanied by ‘pathetic 
weirds’, gathered e>ve*r Zakhar's head. Zakhar w inked at Anisya, 
motioned towards his master's study, and pointing to it with 
his thumb, said in an imperious whisper; "(Jo and see what the 
master wants, will you? ’ \nis\ a went, and the storm was always 
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averted by a simple explanation. Indeed, Zakhar himself sug- 
gested calling in Anisya as soon as Oblomov began using ‘pathe- 
tic words’. Hut for Anisya, therefore, everything in Oblomov’s 
rooms would have fallen into neglect again: she had already 
attached herself to Oblomov’'- household and quite unconscious- 
ly shared her husband’s unsliai (‘able connexion with Oblomov’s 
house, life, and person: her woman's eyes kept candid watch 
over the neglected room-.. Zakhar had only to go out for a mo- 
ment for Anisy a to dust tic* table s and sofas, open a w mdow , set 
the blinds right, put awn\ the boots left in the middle of the 
room and 11 ie trousers thrown overall arm-chau, candidly ex- 
amine all the clothes and evt n 1 he papeis, pencils, penknife, and 
pens on l lie table and put it all m order; beat up th< ciumphd 
pillows and remake the bed and all in no time at all; tlu n she 
glanced round the 100 m, moved a chair, closed a hall open 
drawer, took a napkin oil* the table, and quickly shpp< d into the 
kitchen the moment she Ik anlZakhai’s squeaking boots. She wa-> 
a <pn< k and li\ cjy woman of about forlv -sev en with a solicitous 
smile, eyes tlial never missed any thiii<r, a strong neck and clast, 
and a pair of red, tenacious, untiring hands. She had handy any 
face at all; the nose was the only thing that stood out on it; 
though small, it did not v cm to belong to it at ad or to have 
been clumsily attached, and. besides, the end of it w T as tinned 
up, which made the rest of the lace uunot iccahlc : it was so 
drawn and faded that one gamed a (dear impulsion of the nose 
long befoie noticing the rest of hei bice. 

There aie many husbands like Zakhar in the world. A diplo- 
mat will sometimes listen carelessly to his wife's advice, shrug, 
and Nccicllj write as she has advised him. A high official will 
whistle contemptuously while listening to his wife’s chatter 
about mmiic important affair of state and reply to her with a 
pitying grimace and the next day he wid solemnly repeat her 
chatter to the Minister. These gentlemen ticat their wives as 
grimly or as lightl} as Zakhar and barely vouchsafe to speak to 
them, regarding them, if not, like Zakhar, as silly v\ onion, then 
as a delightful relaxation bom serious business affairs. 

The bright nooudav sun had long been burning the paths of 
the park. Everyone was sitting in the shade of the canvas awn- 
ings; only nursemaids and children walked about boldly in 
groups or sat on (lie grass in the noonday sun. Oblomov still lay 
on the sofa, believing and disbelieving the meaning of his con- 
versation with Olga that morning. ‘She loves me, she has set her 
affections on me. Is it possible? She dreams of me; it was for ine 
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she sang so passionately, and the music awakened the same 
feelings in us for one another.’ His pride was aroused, life shone 
brightly, its magic \islas opened before him, it was all aglow 
with light and colour, as it had not been so recently, lie already 
saw' himself travelling abroad w'dh her. in Switzerland, on the 
lakes, m Italy, walking among the rums m Home, sailing in a 
gondola, then lost in a crowd in Paris and London, then then 
m Jus earthly paradise, Oblomov ka. She was divine with that 
(‘harming pialt Ic o( luis, lu*r exquisite, fair-skinned face, her 
lovely, slendei neck. ... The peasants had never seen anything 
like hei and they prodialed themselves before this angel. Site 
v\ as treading so soltly on llie grass: she walked with him in the 
shade ot the young lurch-trees; she sang to him. . . And he be- 
came eon<*( ious ol Iite, ui its gentle How, of the splashing of its 
sweet stream he sank into thought, his desires satisfied, his 
happiness full to o\ (allowing. ... Suddenly his face clouded over. 

‘No,’ he cried aloud, gelling up fiom the sola and pacing the 
room. 'This cannot be! To love a ridiculous tc How like me, with 
sleepy eyes and flabby cheeks. ... She is just laughing at me. . 

He slopped belotc the looking-glass and examined himself for 
a long time, first disappiov ingly , I lien his eyes suddenly cleared ; 
he even smiled. 

1 seem to look better, fresher than I did in town/ he said. 
‘My (‘yes are not dull - I was starting a stye, but it has dis- 
appeared Must be because of the air here i walk a lot, don't 
drink, don't lie about. ... No need for me to go to Eg\pt.’ 

\ servant from Olga’*' aunt tame with an imitation to 
(linnet. 

‘ 1 m coming, I'm coming!* said Oblomov. 

TIu* st rvant turned to go. 

‘Wait! Here \ something lor you.’ lie gave him *»ome monev. 

He felt gay and light-hearted. It # was such a bright, sunny day'. 
The people were so kind, everybody was enjoying himself, every- 
body looked huppv. Zakhar alone vva** gloomy and kept looking 
sid( ways at his master ; Anisya, on the other hand, was grinning 
so good-humouredly'. 

‘I'll get myself a dog,’ Oblomov decided, ‘or a eat: cats arc 
affectionate creatures they purr.’ 

He rushed oil to Olga’s. 

‘Hut then Olga loves me!' he thought on the way. ‘She who 
is so young and so fieHi! She, whose imagination should be 
wideawake to the poetic side of lile, ought to be dreaming of 
black-haired, curly -headed youths, tall and slender, w r ith 
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thoughtful, hidden power, with courage in their faces, a proud 
smile, with that melting and trembling light in the eye that 
touches the heart so easily, and with a gentle iresli voice that 
sounds like a harp-string. It is true there are women who do not 
care ior youth, courage, good dancing, clever riding. ... Olga, I 
daresay, is no ordinal y gnl whose heart can be won by a hand- 
some moustache or whose eais tan be chauned b\ the rattle ot 
a sword ; but then something else is needed intelligence, for in- 
stance, so that a woman should yield and bow her bead to it as 
the red of the world does. ... Or a famous aitist. .. Hut what 
am IV Oblomov - and nothing inoie. Stolz, now, is a dilleunt 
matter: Slolz has intelligence, loree, lie knows how to control 
himself, others, and hie. \Miore\er lie goes and whocvei he 
meets, he immediately gets the upper hand, play ing on p< ople as 
on an instrument. And I? Why , I can’t get the be Iter of Zakhar 
even or of myself I Oblomov ! Stolz good Lot d, she* lou s 
him, 1 bethought with hoiroi. ‘She said so hersell. Jake a ti lend, 
she said. Hut that’s a be, an unconscious lie peihap**. r riiere can 
be no friendship be twee n man and woman. lit* w alk< d slower 
and slower, overcome with doubts. ‘And what it she is pid flirt- 
ing with tnc 1 * II onl> 1 lie stopped altogether, moled to the 
spot lor a moment. ‘ \MiaI il it is t reaehei v, a plot '* ., And what 
ever made me think that she loves me? She did not say so. it is 
just the satanic whispering ol my vanity! Andrev ! Can it be v 
No, it can't : she’s so so That is what she s like! 1 he sud 
denly cried joy hilly, seeing Olga coming to meet linn. 

Olga held out Ik r hand to him with a ga\ smile. 

‘No, 1 he decided, ‘she is not like that, she is not like that, she 
is not a deceive r. licceivcrs don't look so kind, they don’t laugh 
so candidly the\ titter Hut, .ill the same, she never said she* 
Jo\t*d rue!’ he sudelenly thought again in terror: that was he>w 
he had interpreted it. 4 Hut ^ then, why should siie have been 
vexed? (ioocincss, what a bog I am in!* 

‘What have you got there;? 1 

*A tw ig.’ 

4 What sort ol t wig? 1 

‘As you see: it’s lilac. 1 

4 Where diet yem get it? Theic is no lilac here. Which wa> elid 
you come?’ 

‘It’s the* same sprig you plucked and thiew away.' 

‘Why diel you pick it up? 1 

4 Oh, l elon't know. I suppose I was glad that - that you threw 
it away in vexation.* 
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‘You’re glad I was vexed f That’s something new. Why?’ 

‘I won’t tell you*’ 

‘Phase, do, I beg >ou ' 

AVut' Not for anything in tlu woiIcP’ 

‘ I implore y oil*' 
lit shook his lit id 
1 \nd if I sing'’ 

‘Hun pci hips’ 

‘ So it s only music Ih it Ji is my c lie < t on v on is it ' she said, 
lien mn.* ‘Mints trm isii t it * 

‘Vts music mUiputcd by >011 

Aery well 1 11 sini» (ustudnn ( nsta th she mg Nonna's 
mux it ion md stopped 

‘^cll tell me now f she sud 

hoi some time he struggled witli lumseli 

‘No not he tone ludc d < ve n took dee isi\ e 1\ th m he fore ‘^ot 
for an\ flung in the world 1 \t v e r* Suppose il isn t tine and I’ve 
pist mi igine el it * \e \ e 1 nc ve 1 * 

Whits the m itlc 1 Ms it some thing die idhil f she said her 
whole minel coin e nt r lie d on the question j»I me mg se lie hmgly 
at him 

llun gradually* ualizition t urn to he i the ia\ of thought 
and surmise spie id to every h ilure ol her iiec and suddenly, 
lie i whole 1 k 1 lit up with the e onsc lousne ss ot the t rill li Just 
like the sun which, c merging liom behind 1 cloud somelmus 
hist lights up one bush then motile 1 1 lie n the root ot a house 
md suddenly Moods a whole J mdsi ipe with light She knew 
wiial ()blomo\\ thought w is 

‘No no 'Oblomov kept repenting I < ould ne v e r s i\ it Its 
no use \om iskmg 

I m not asking vou, she re plied mdille ie lit ly 
Vie n t y ou * Hut pist now ’ • 

Mat go home, she sud scrum ly without listening to him 
‘ \ untie is wailing • 

Slie w liked in f j out of him and le mng him vdJi he aunt, 
went sti light to her 100m 


8 

Tm whole e f that day w is id i\ ot giaetu il disillusionment to 
Oblomov He spent it with Olga s aunt a \oiy intelligent, 
estimable 1 , and well-dressed woman, she always wore a new, 
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well-made silk dress with an elegant lace collar ; her cap, too, was 
tastefully made and the ribbons matched her face coquet tishly, 
her complexion was fresh, although she was nearly fifty. A 
golden lorgnette hung on a chain round her neck. Her postures 
and gestures weie lull of dignity ; she draped he i self \eiy skil- 
hilly in an expensive shawl, i -.mod li(*r elbow \ ei y becomingly 
on an embroidered cushion, and reclined mnjestieally on the 
sofa. You would nevei find her at woik: binding down, st wing, 
occupying licrsill with trifles did not suit her face or her impos- 
ing figuii She < x c 11 gj\ e oidcis to lu i servants m a cm 1 , di\ , 
casual lone of voice. She sometimes read but nevei wiote: she 
spoke well, though mostly m French. However, noticing at once 
that Oblomov was not \er\ fluent in French, she spoke t «> him 
in Hussian after his fust visit. She ne\ci indulged m revuics or 
tried to be i K vi r hi her com ir-ation , she st lined to have drawn 
a hue in hei mind ht v ond w Inch she nt v ei wt nl . It was cjuite ob- 
vious that in lines every kmel of le lationslup, ineluelmg line*. 
Mitered into l*ei life on equal terms with e ve*r\ thing else, while 
m tiie case of otlm women love ejmlc manifestly take's part, it 
not m deeds, then m word** m all tie* problems of hfi , and 
even tiling else is allowed in only m so lai as le*\e leaves room 
lor it The thing tins woiu.m esteemed most was the ai t ol liv mg, 
of being able to eontroi oneself, e>f keeping a hal.mee between 
thought and mtentiem, intention and leali/atiem. Aon could 
nevei take lie i unanaies. In smpiee, bill she was like a w at eli- 
lul eneany whose expectant ga/.e would always be (ix» d on you, 
howev c r haul you tried tola in wait for him. High ‘•ex-ie t\ was 
her clement, and therefor** tact and emit ion prompted her every 
thought, wore!, anel movement. She nevei opened hot heart e>r 
conhih d lie r inmost set u ts te> > one. \ ou nt v ei saw her wliis- 
pi ring to some, olel lady ene r a cup of <*t)Jlce. It was only with 
ikiron von bandwagen that she often lcrmutud alone. The 
baron some time s staved w ith lieu till mi linglit, hut Olga was al- 
most always there ns well; meist of the time* they were silent any- 
way , but, somehow, significantly and intelligently silent, just as 
it they knew something that ne» one else did, but that was all. 
They evidently hke*ei lei be in each either s company that w r as 
the only conclusion one could draw, she treated him exactly as 
she elid everyeme else* graciously and kindly, but also calmly 
anel with absolute lepiaiunuly. lsv il tongues made the lx st they 
could of it and hinted at some olel friendship and a visit abroael 
together; but there was nothing in her attitude to hnn thut be- 
tray id any trace e>f some special, hidden sympathy, for that 
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would surely have come out sooner or latei. He was, incident- 
ally, trustee ol Olga’s small estate, which had been mortgaged 
as a result of some contiac t as sc eunt\ md ne\ er iedi umd The 
b 11 on w a> engaged m a Ian suit about it, that is, he made some 
government c h rk mile p ipt i ■>, read tin m through his loignette , 
signed them, and sent the same oflic lal to the Ian eourls with 
t lie m, while he himself made use of his connexions to bring 
about a s.itisf utoi \ issue to the 1< gal proce e dings He thought 
the ix was good ic ison to Iu»]k that e\cr> thing would soon end 
hap t Jil\ This [ml an < rid to the malic ions gossip, and people 
gicw accustomed to look upon the boon as a mcinbti ol the 
J unil\ lie vasncailv filtv , but lie looked \oungc r th in his age, 
except Itiit he <1\ c cl his moil lube ind hid a sligl t limp He 
w.is < xepusitdv polite, never smoked m the pusence ol ladies, 
mvci ciossed his tegs, and severely entiei/ed t lie >oimg men 
wlu u dm mg a \ isil i lie > dlowed the ruse Iv c s to 1c an back ii£ an 
arm chut oi raise the u knees and boots on a level with their 
noses lie kept his glove s cm c ven mdoms, re mov ing the in only 
wne n he s p down te) dmiu r He elre sse d in the late st iashion and 
woie sevei tl nhhons m Ins buttonhole He alwavs drove; in a 
e. image met p ur and took great e ire ot his horses before slep- 
ping into the carnage, he hist walked round it, examined the 
hiriuss md i\ui the hoi sc. s hoots, md sometimes took out n 
white hmdkerelnef and rubbed tixir flanks and hacks to sf‘C 
wlicl he r lli< v hid be < n \u II gloomed He giet ted ae 'juainlanccs 
with i polite and dtahle smile, mel dr mg< is cold I v at lust, but 
his e oleine ss was ii y>l tc eel bv isiule as soon is the \ had be e n m- 
tioduced to him, and his new acqu milance could ilwavs count 
on it in lulun He discussed e vei\ tiling \ lit ue , high cost ot liv- 
ing, se Kmc e and sex u tv and w it h eepial pie cisiou , he c xpie ssed 
his views m dear cut and veil balnieed sentences as though 
speakmginre id> nude maxims wi^te n down m some* text book 
and cue ulated among soe it t\ pc o[)Ic tor gene i d guidance 

Olga s K la lions with her aunt had. so f u he e n \e ry simple and 
calm, l lie y uevei liansgiessed igauist tiie limits e t mode tat ion 
in then expit smoiis of affection foi e uh other ami line was 
never a shadow of displeasure between them This was putlv 
due to the e h u u (ei of Mini Mikhulovna, Olga’s aunt, and 
piitl> to Die absence of an> teason for them to behave differ- 
ently It mvei occurred to the aunt Lo demand anything to 
w Inch Olga w mid have sliongly objc elol, Olga would neve i have 
die ami of refusing to c*ompl> with her aunt s pieicicncHs or to 
lollowliei advice. \nd what was the natuic of those picte iciices? 



They concerned the choice of her clothes, the style of arranging 
her hair, or whether they should go to the French theatre or 
the opera. Olga obeyed in so far as her aunt expressed a 
preference or gave advice, but no more than that - and her 
aunt always expressed her wishes with a moderation that 
amounted to dryness, never exceeding her viglils as an aunt. 
Their relations were so colourless that it was quite impo-*sible to 
say whether her aunt made any claims on Olga’s obedience or 
demanded any special Icnderiuss, and whether Olga would 
dream o! disobeying her aunt or h It any lende inev tow aids her. 
On the other hand, one could toll at once thal they wcio aunt 
and niece and not motlici and daughter 

‘I’m going shopping; is there anything you want ! ’ the aunt 
asked. 

‘Yes, Auiitie, 1 have to change my lilac dress,’ Olga said, and 
they went together. Or: "No, \untir,’ Olga said, 'I went there 
the other day / 

The aunt touched hei check wuth two fingers, kissed her on 
the forehead, and she kissed her aunt’s hand, and one went and 
the other one staged behind. 

‘Shall we take the same country cottage again/ the aunt 
would say, initlur nlhrm itively nor questiomngly , hut pist as 
tliougli she were debating the question with herself and could 
not make up her mind. 

‘Yis, 1 Olga icphod, ‘it’s very mc*e there.’ 

And t lie country cottage was taken. 

And if Olga >aid, ‘Goodness, Auntie, aren’t you tued oi that 
forest and sand? Hadn’t we better go somewhere else/* 

‘'Very w T el!,’ said the aunt, ‘let us.’ 

‘Shall we go to the theatre, Olga?’ the aunt said. ‘T’vcry- 
body has ticcu talking about tins play tor weeks.’ 

‘With pleasure,’ answered Olga, but without any particular 
desire to please her aunt oi am expression ot obedience. 

Somet lines they had a slight aigument. 

‘IMv dear child,’ the aunt said, ’green ribbon^ do not suit you 
at all. Why not lake straw-coloured ones?’ 

4 Ilut. Auntie dear. I’ve worn straw-coloured ones six limes al- 
ready: people will gel tired of it.’ 

‘Well, take pensrv' 

‘And do you like these?’ 

The aunt looked at them carefully and shook her head slowly. 

‘As you like, my clear, but if I were you I’d take straw- 
coloured or pm see.' 
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‘No, Auntie, I’d rather take these,’ Olga said gently, and took 
what she wanted. 

Olga asked her aunt’s advice not because she regarded her as 
an authority whose word was law, but as she would have asked 
any woman more experienced than she. 

‘You've read this book. Aunlie,’ she used to say. ‘What is it 
like?' 

‘Oh, it's horrible 1’ said the aunt, pushing the hook aw r ay, hut 
not hiding it or taking any othei measures to pre\ cut Olga from 
reading it. 

And it would never have oeeuned to Olga to read it. If neither 
kru w what the book was like, t lie y asked Haton von Jamdwagen 
or Stol/, d he was available, and the book w r as read or not, 
according to then vet did. 

dtai, 1 the aunt might sav somel lines, ‘1 was told some- 
thing v stc rdav about the \oung man who olten talks to you 
at the* Zavadsky s' a latliei silly story 

And that was all. She lelt it to Olga to decide whether to talk 
to him or not. 

Oblomov's appearance m the house gave rise to no questions 
and attracted no paitieular attention on the part of the aunt, 
the baron, ot Slot/, himself. Slob wanted to introduce Ins friend 
to a house where a eei tain decorum was observed, where people 
were not only not supposed to have a nap after their dinner, but 
where it was not eonsideied piopei to cross one's legs, where one 
was c \pcoted to change lor dinner and remember what one was 
talking about - in shoit, where one could not do/e olt or sink 
ally into a chair and where there was always lively conversa- 
tion on some topic of general interest. Stol/. Im sides, thought 
that the pit sc nee ot a sympathetic, intelligent, lively, and 
a little ironical young woman in Oblomov's sonmolenl life 
would be like bringing into a gloomy, claik room a lamp that 
would shed an even light into all corners, raise its temperature 
by a few degrees and make it much more cheertul. That was all 
he tried to achieve in introducing his friend to Olga He did not 
foresee that he was introdm ing a bomb thaL was liable to ex- 
plode neil tier did Olga, nor Oblomov. 

Oblomov spent two hours with Olga’s aunt, taking care' to be 
on his best behaviour, without eiovung Ins leys once and talking 
with the utmost decorum about everything; lie even succeeded 
m twice pushing the footstool under her hvt very dexterously. 
The baron arrived, smiled politely, and shook hands ailably, 
Oblomov behaved still more decorously, and all thice were 
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extremely pleased with one another. Olga's aulit had considered 
Olga's walks and private talks with Oblomov as - or rather, she 
did not consider them at all. To go out tor walks with a young 
man, a dandy, would have been quite a different matter: she 
would not have said any thing even then, but with her usual taet 
would have imperceptibly arranged things differently: she 
would have accompanied them he rself once or twice, sent some- 
one else to chaperon her niece another time, and the walks 
would have come to an end by themselves. Tint to go out foi a 
walk with ‘Mr Oblomov’, to sit with him in tin* corner of l lie 
large drawing-room 01 on the balcony - what did that matter.'* 
lie was over thirty, and he was the Iasi person m the world to 
talk sweet nothings to her or give her any improper books to read. 
Such a thing in ver occurred to any of them. Hesnjcs, the aunt 
line] heard Mol/ ask Olga on the eve of Ins departure not to let 
Oblomov do/e. not to allow linn to sleep m the (lav 1 nne, but to 
worry him, make bun do things, give him all sorts of commis- 
sions in short, to take charge 4 of lum. And slu , too, was asked 
not to lose sight of Oblomov , to im ite lum as ot ten as possible, 
to see that he joined them m thiir walks and excursions, to 
rouse him in every possible way, it he did not go abroad. 

While Oblomov sat with Iut <umt ( Olga did not show herself, 
and I ime dragged on slowly . Oblomov was again getting hot and 
cold in turns. Now he guessed the reason for this change in Olga 
and somehow this change worned him more than the first. Ills 
first blunder had made lum ashamed and frightened, but now 
la 4 was feeling worned, awkward, chilled, and miserable, as m 
damp, rainy went her, Jh had made it clear to her that lie had 
guessed she loved him, and perhaps he had guessed it at an in- 
opportune moment. Th.it was indeed an insult that could .scarce- 
ly be put right. And even if the moment had been opportune, 
how clumsy he had been! -He was simply a brainless coxcomb! 
lie might have lVighlemd awav the (eelmg that w r as timidly 
knocking at her young, virginal heart , to set • le then* lightly and 
warily like a bird on a branch: let there be the slightest sound, 
the faintest rustle and away it flies, lit 4 wailed nervously and 
with trepidation for Otga to come down to dinner, wondering 
what she would say, how she would speak, and how she 4 would 
look at him. .. 

Sir 4 came down - and he could not help admiring her; he 
hardly recognized l»<*r. Her face was dilferent, even her voice 
was not the sum 4 . The young, naive, almnvt childish smile not 
once appeared on her lips; she did not once look at him with 



wide-open eyes qnestioningly or puzzled or with good-natured 
curiosity, as though she had nothing more to ask, find out, or be 
surprised at. Her eyes did not follow him as before. She looked 
at him as though she had known him for years and had studied 
him thoroughly, and, linally, as though he were nothing to her, 
no more than the baron in short, he felt as though he had not 
seen her for a whole \ ear during which she had grown into a 
woman. There was no trace of sternness or of the vexation of 
the day before; she joked and even laughed, and replied in de- 
tail to the questions she would have left unanswered before. It 
was obvious that she had made up her mind to force herself to 
behave as other people, which she had never done before. The 
freedom, the naturalness, which made it possible for her to say 
what was in her mind, was no longer there. Where hud it all 
gone? 

Afler dinner he went up to ask her if she would care to gofor 
a walk. Without, answering him, she turned to Ik r aunt, and 
asked : 

'Shall we all go lor a walk? 1 

'Yes. if we don't go too far,' said the aunt. ‘Ask for my para- 
sol, please.' 

And they all went. They walked without enthusiasm, looked 
at IVIcrsburg in the distance, went as far as the woods, and re- 
turned to the balcony. 

'1 don't expect you feel like singing to-day, do you?’ asked 
Oblomov. ‘I’m afraid to ask you, 1 be added, wondering whether 
her restraint would come to an end, her former cheerfulness re- 
turn, and whether there was a chance of recapturing even for a 
moment, in a word, a smile or at least in her singing, her former 
sincerity, naivety, and trustfulness. 

It s too hoi !' the aunt observed. 

" It doesn't matter,' said Olga, 4 1'U try,* and she sang one song. 

lie listened and could not believe his ears. It w r as not she: 
where w r as the old passionate note?.She sang so clearly, so cor- 
rect 1\ , and at the same time so so like all young girls who were 
asked to sing in company: without passion. She had taken her 
soul out of her singing, and not a single nerve stirred in her 
listener. Was she playing a deep game, pretending or angry? It 
was impossible to tell : she looked at him kindly, she spoke read- 
ily, Imt she spoke as she sang, like everyone else. ... What did 
it mean? 

Without waiting for tea, Oblomov took his hat and said good- 
bye. 
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A Do come more often,' said the aunt. ‘We’re always alone on 
week-days, if you’re not afraid to be bored, and on Sundays 
there’s always someone coming to see us, so you will certainly 
not be bored then.’ 

The baron got up politely and bowed to him. 

Olga nodded to him as to a > old friend, and when he was going 
out she turned to the window and looked out, listening with in- 
difference to Oblomov’s i ett eating steps. 

These two hours and the next three or four days, or at most a 
week, had a profound effect on liei and moved her a long way 
forward. Only women nu capable of such a rapid expansion of 
all their powers and development of all sides of their nature. 
She seemed to be going thiough the course of life by houis rather 
than by days. 'Vnd evciy hour the smallest ami barely percep- 
tible < xpei t( nee ot incident that flashes past a man’s nose like a 
bud, is sei/t <1 with inexpressible quickness b> a vounggul: she 
follows its lligtit in tin distance, and the cmve it describes 10- 
mains mddihly engraved on her memory as a sign or a lesson. 
Wheie a man net ds a signpost with an msei iption, a gul is satis- 
fied with a faint nistleof the wind or a haidly audible tremor of 
the air. \\ hy does a gu I, v\ hose fat e was so care-lrce and so ridi- 
culously naive, sudd< nlv look so grave v What is slie thinking 
of? It seems v\i i y Hung is contained in this thought of he i , the 
whole of man's logic, ot his speculative and experimental philo- 
sophy, the whole 1 system of life*! The cousin who not so long ago 
loft her a lilt It girl has finished Jus com sc, put on his i paulel te s, 
runs up to her gaily , mte mhngto pat lie r as before on l lie shoul- 
der, to spin her round by tht hands, to jump with her over chans 
and sofas but ufUi one intent look at her face, he suddenly 
grows timid, walks ;>v ( < advised, icali/ing that lu» is still a boy 
while slie is already a woman! Why ( What has happened? A 
drama? Some great events Some news that the whole town 
knows? Nothing has happened mother, uncle, aunt, muse, 
maid know nothing about at. Noi has there been time for any- 
thing to happen : she has fiance d two ma/uikas and a few r quad- 
rille's and she had a headache foi some icason : she spent a sleep- 
less night Ynd then it all passed oft, except that there was 

something now in her face: she looked diflcitntly, she stopped 
laughing aloud, slie did not eat a whole pear at one go, or tell 
how 4 at school they used to - Slie, too, had finished her 
course. 

The next day, and the day after, Oblomov, like the couun, 
hardly recognized Olga, and looked at her timidly, while she 
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looked at him simply, just as at other people, without her 
former curiosity or kindliness. 

‘What is the matter with her? What is she thinking or feeling 
now?’ he tormented himself with questions. ‘I'm hanged if 1 
can make head or tad of it. 1 And how 7 indeed could he grasp the 
facl that what had happened to her, happens to a man of twenty- 
five wuth the help of tweutv-li\ e pro lessors and libraries, after 
roaming about the world, and sometimes even at the cost of the 
loss of some of his moral freshness and physical and intellectual 
Illness that is, tlial she had become a fully conscious human 
being. Tins she had acini v c d easily andpract icallv at no cost at all. 

‘No, 1 Oblomov decided, ‘tins is awlulh boring. 1*11 move to 
Vyborg, I’ll work, lead, thin go to Oblomov ka alone!’ he 
added with profound depiction. ’Without la i ! Farewell, my 
paradise, m> bright and peaceful ideal of life!’ 

He did not go to Olga's on tin fourth 01 the filth daj ; he (fid 
not Kadoi wnti ; lie ti k d to go lot a walk, but on coming out on 
to the dust v load oomg uphill, Ik said to liinisi If : ‘Why should 
1 diag in v sell out in such a iieat t lie v aw ucd, went back home, 
lay down on the sofa, and sank into a hca\ \ sle v e*p as tie used to 
in Gorokhov ova Stud, in lu^ dusty loom, with the cui tains 
drawn, lfisdiiams were (onfu>cd. W akmg up, he saw the table 
set foi dinner, cold hsh and V( ge tabic sou}*, Yunna steak. Zak- 
liai stood looking sleopilv out of the window : in tin* nest room 
\ms\a was tattling the plates. He bad lus dinner and sat down 
by tnc window. It was so boring* s< absurd - alwavs alone! 
Again lie did not want to do anything oi go out anywhere. 

‘Have a look, sir, at the kitten out neighbours ha' e given 
un, Vmsy a said, hoping to disttae t him and putting the kitten 
on his knee ‘Would urn like it i \ ou askn* lor om* yesterday .’ 

lie began stiokmg the kith n, but th.it, too, was boring. 

1 Zakhar!' lie said. 

‘Yes, siiV’ Zakhai responded listlessly. 

‘I'm thinking of moving to town. 1 * 

‘To town, sn ? But we have no flat, 1 

‘Why, we have one m Vyborg.’ 

‘ But, sn . that'll only mean moving from one summer cottage 
to another,’ Zakhar said. "Who do ^ou yvaut to see tlieie? Not 
Mr Tarantyev, six?' 

‘But it's not comfortable here.’ 

‘So it's moving again, is it, sir? Good Ia.vcI, haven’t we had 
enough trouble as it is? Can't imd two cups and the broom, and 
I daresay they're lost unless Mr Tarantyev has taken them off.’ 
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Oblomov said not) dug. Zakhar went out and came back at 
once, dragging a trunk and a travelling bag. 

‘And what are we to do with this, sir?’ he asked, kicking the 
trunk. ‘Wo might as well sell it.’ 

‘Have you gone oft your bead, man?’ Oblomov interrupted 
angrily. 4 1 shall be going abi >ad in a few days. 1 

‘Abroad, sir? 1 Zakhar said with a sudden grin. ’You'ye bom 
talking about it. that's true enough, bill going abroad, sir, h a 
different matter.' 

‘Why do you think it so strange? I'm going, and tliarsth.d. 
My pas^poit is iead\ 

‘And who'll take \ our bools of] (here.' 1 Zakhar mnaihid 
iromealh. * \ot I he maid servants by any eh mn ' Whs, mi , 
you'll hi lost without me Uicm*! 1 

1 h grinned again, hi w liiskr is and < \ (‘brows mo\ ing in oppo- 
site diieel ions 

‘You’ie talking a lot «»1 noiismsi !’ Ohhnnoy said with \exa- 
‘Ta! e lins out and go!’ 

Next rooming as soon ;n ObIomo\ nok< up at about mne 
o'dovk. Zakhni who had brought him his bnakktd told ban 
that he had met the young lads on h.-s w p to tlu l> tker's. 

‘Whal young lads ;1 asked Obhunos. 

‘What young lads? \% 1 1 \ , lie IKjnskv young lads, Olga 
Serges eviia.' 

'Well v ' Ohlo»nos j^ked imp, d calls . 

"Will sir, she "Mil s on hit greilmgs, and asked hosv \ oil 
were and what sou weie doing.' 

4 \\ hat did s on say i ’ 

‘Me. sn i I s.ud \ on wen* all i lght vlial < oiild be w rong vs itli 
\ ou i ' 

"Whs do you add s our idiot *c reflections? 1 Oblomos remark- 
ed. "WJiat could b»* w long' with him! How do sou know what’s 
wrong with mc. / Well, what else?’ 

* SI k a-'lud where you had dinner yesterday .' 

AN ell?' 

‘ 1 said, sir, y on had dinner at home, and supper at I >me, too. 
Why. the young lady asked, does he base supper? Well, sir, J 
told her you only had two chickens for supper.’ 

“Id-hot !’ Oblomov said with iecling. 

‘Why idiot, sir?’ said Zakhar. "lsii’l it true? I can show vou 
tlie bones if you like.’ 

‘ You ft re an idiot !’ Oblomov repeated. ‘Well, wliat did she say?* 

‘She smiled, sir. Whv so little? she asked.’ 
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' ‘Oh dear, what an idiot!' Oblomov repeated. 'You might as 
well have fold her that >ou put on my shirt inside out.’ 

■She didn't ask, so 1 didn't tell her,’ Zakhar replied. 

WVhat else did she ask you?' 

'She asked me what \ ou'd been doing all these da) s.’ 

*W'll. wlmt did >ou sa\ /' 

'I said \ou did uolhing bul just lay about.’ 

'Oh 1 ord!' Oblomov cried m great v exation, raising his fists 
1 n lu " temple s. * (a { out ! ' he addi d sU i nl\ . * If e\ <*r again j on 
dale iO tc II such stories about me \ ou'll see xv lint 1 shall do to 
vou! What :i venomous meat lire this man is!' 

‘You don't evpeet m** to go about It lies at my ago, do 
vou, mi?' Zakhar tried to j isti1\ Imnsi 1(. 

'(*et out!* Oblomov repeated. 

Zakhar did not mind abuse so long as his master did not use 
' pat he! a* noidsb * 

"I told her Ilia! v on thought ol moving to \ v liorg,' Zakhar 
t onehidf d. 

Mm!’ < Iblomov **M( d impr non si v . 

Zakhar wild out . hi a\ mg a loud -igh (h«d eould 1>«* heard all 
over the passage . and Oblomov begun dunking tea. ile drank 
his tea. and out ol the huge suppJv ot rolls oj difli rent * luipes he 
ab old) one, harlul ol ,ome new indisen lion on Zakhar's pari, 
r i hen Ik* lit a <agai , sa i down at 1 he tabl-\ opv ned a book, re, id a 
peg* . and was about to turn it u\ ei w h( n he diseov eied that tlie 
) Mg*“s bad not 1 h eii eul . He too the p.' ^*, \\ ith Ins huger, which 
let! hslooiK round the edge s. It was not hit book but Slol/'s, 
and Slot/, was jbsmdK bissv about tilings, and espeeially 
about his 1) >oks ! Kv ( r\ Jit lie thing papers, pencils, and so on ~ 
Uad to u mam < x ic l K as lu had put Hum down. lie should 
have taken a paper kiuh . lad it was not there: he eould of 
course have asked tor a pnpcr-kniteelmt he prelcried instead to 
leplaee the book and go to tlu sofa; h< had no soimri put Ids 
head on the embroidered cushion stf,u to lit* dovv n men* eom- 
iorlably than Zakliar eame into the room. 

‘The voting lady. sir. asked von to come t > - oh dear, what do 
>oti call it?' lie announced. 

‘ \YJi) didn't you till me about it two hours ago?’ Oblomov 
asked hastily . 

'You ordered me out of the room, sir,’ Zakhar replied. 'You 
never let me finish. . . .' 

‘Oli, you'll be the death of me, Zakhar,' Oblomov cried 
pathel ieally. 
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‘Oh dear, he’s starting again,’ Zakhar thought, turning his 
left whisker towards his master and gazing at the wall. ‘Just as 
he did the other day - sure to say something horiiblc.’ 

‘Where am I supposed to go?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Well, sir, that wlmt-d’yi u-eall-it - the garden, is it?’ 

‘The park?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘ Yes, sir, the park. She said to me, sir, would your master like 
to go for a walk, she said. 1*11 be there, she said.’ 

‘Help me to dress!’ 

Oblomov ran all over the park, looked round all the flower- 
beds, glanced into the siinmn i -houses not a sign of Olga, lie 
walked along the avenue wlure tliev had had their talk, and 
found her there on a stal neai Ihe place where she had plucked 
and thrown away the spug of lilac. 

k I thought vou would never come/ she '•aid in a kmdl\ voice. 

‘I’ve been looking lor \ou all ovei the paik/ he n [died. 

‘I knew jou would be looking for me and sat down in this 
avenue on purpose. 1 t nought \o»t would be quite sure to walk 
through it .’ 

il e was about to ask her what made her think so, hut glancing 
at hei, he said nothing. She looked diilei< nt. not as she had been 
when ttie> walked lure, bid as he had left her last time when 
her expression had so greutl\ alarmed him. kvi n her kindness 
seemed somehow restrained, and her expression so concen- 
trated and so d» finite: he saw that she would no longer be put 
off with guesses, hints, and naive questions, that slie had let I 
that ga> and childish moment behind her. Much of what had re- 
mained unsaid between them, and that might have been ap- 
proached with a s[y question, had been settled without words 01 
explanations, goodness knows how. and there* was no going back 
on it. 

‘Why haven't >ou be< n 10 see us all this time?’ she asked. 

He made no answer. lie would have hkeel to make her feed 
somehow or oilier that tlie secret charm ot their i elutions had 
gonen that he was oppressed by the air of concentration which 
seemed 1o envelop her like a cloud. She* seemed to ha\c with- 
drawn within herself anei lie 4 did not know hew to behave to- 
wards her. But he felt that the slightest hint of this would make 
her look surprised and grow r still coleler towards lum. and per- 
haps even altogether extinguish the spark of sympathy that he 
had so carelessly damped at the very beginning. lie had to blow 
it into a flame again, slowly and carefully, but he had not the 
slightest idea how it was to be done. He felt vaguely that she 
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had grown up and was almost superior to him, that henceforth 
there could be no question of a return to child like confidence, 
that a Rubicon lav between them and that lus lost happiness 
had been left on the opposite bink he simpl\ had to cross over 
to it Rut how \nd what it he crossed over alone } She under- 
stood better than he wh it w is p issmg in Ins mind and she had 
then! >ic the advantage ovei him Ills soul hi} wide open to her 
and she could see how ic elm^ v\ is born m it, how it stuicd with- 
in him met it 1 1 t Kvealed 1 1 sc It she s iw tint feminine guile, 
(imiing uui coepic tiv Soni t s we ipons weie of no i\ ail with 
him bee msc t lie ic would he no struggle She even rt ili/ed that 
m spite ol he r vouth it w is sl»( who had l > plnv the e hie 1 role m 
the u le Idiom fot ill she could pe ssihl\ e \pe e t liom him w is 
111 it he would he dee pl\ impressed, pissionUeh hut lmgmdl> 
de voted in pe ipetuil h nmonv with e very he it ol he i pulse but 
show no will ol Ins e wn nni m\ ulive 1 hough! Ill m instant 
the p vui she wielded ovei him bee ime eleai to her md she 
tike d he i i ole ot i gniehn^ st u the i i\ ol light she would shed 
ovei the st ign mt pool uid lint would be elleefedinit She was 
die id\ exultm ovei he i ^upiemuy m this duel in vinous 
w i\s In this e ouK dv or pe t h ips ti ige d\ the pi ot ironists al 
most inviliibl} ippcumthe eh u u tns ol tornu nloi melvK 
tun I ike c ci\ worn m m the le lelmg par t tint is m the pail 
ol tonne ntoi Ol^ 1 eoulel not denv Ju isclt the pie iMirc of piij 
mg e A md mouse with Oblomov , though pe ill ips unconsciously 
inn not is much is otlici women se me times she would reveal 
hei lee ling m a nit incut m mu une \pcc tc dl\ e iprie ious out- 
huist hut would then immceh itchy witinh iw into In r st II igain, 
mosllv though she (hove it futhti md f rthcrloiw ird know- 
ing th it he we ulel not t ike i single step i \ hunscll md remain 
motionless w he re she telthim 

Hive v eju he c li Imsv * she isl^ d cmhieud ling some piece 
ol c 111V is 

Id hive sudlwisbusv luit fowthit / ikh u thought Oblo 
mov groining inw udlv 

Ncs In siideisudlv I v e been ie iding a book 
A naveb she t k< d idism,. lui (ps » see his expression 
when te Jhng i he 

No I lnrdlv e \ tr lead nov e Is he replied vers e dml\ ‘I ve 
been reading 1 lit Hutmij of [mention's mid /h seen curs ’ 

fc Th ink goodness, lie thought, l ve ic id through a page of 
the book to day 1 

In Russian > ’ she aske el 
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‘No, in English .' 1 
‘So sou read English r 

"I do, (hough with (hfhtuKv \nd sou hast n't bttn to town 
at all*’ he asked t hie fls in ord< i to change tin subject. 

"No 1 was at home all the turn 1 usu ills do ms wot k here - 
in this a\< nut 
L \lw is s lit It ' 

‘\<s I like Ihisastmit stivmuth I niseis >i lit lul lo s on 
(oi lias m r » sliown it lo mt No mu < ur (onus Ih n 

"1 did not sho\\ it lo sou, lit mti i molt ti V ou i< mt mbt i wo 
mt t ht it at t nit nt ills 
\ c ^ oi « om ^t 
llolh wilt ^ih nt 

"\om si < hi*. quite loik h isn » it 1 ’ ht is\ul, 1 m>! mg 
sti mdil it tm i ight t s t 
Ih II* di d 

‘ "V t > Hi ink undue s h( s ud 

">\htu som t\< »x >m to it( n btllit it v>ilh \odki mil 
\t>u wt»n l I 4 *ast tie went on Ms mu a [ n >nt m 
th it 

Wlisdoi^sb kt i i»on t dkm » iboul d \ l * Obi n o\ t hmupd 
Vim don 1 hist ms Mi]i|)i r slit iddt d st ri uists 
"/ d h n ’ It i ho i^ht Imiouds t silt nt mipit t d ion 1 1 mg l<» 
his hp 

"\oust onls lo tike a lit i\ > Mip|)( ? sh< sstnt m \ulli mt 
iaisin_, mi t \ t s Iiom li i wt ik ml p nd l \ > m l ho t d iss 
Is ing t m s n*n »> it k ind 'o i t< m< lo«u idu 
"Idiot’ Ohlom »v swoo mis u its at/ikiii* 

‘ \\ h d ait \ on t mbioi It i u *» t lit a 1 t i t Mlhiiu tin siib- 
l<< t 

" V bt 11 pull loi ‘ht J> u >o sin 'i nd unloldm tin roll ol t in 
vas, nul showing him (In ptfLin Nitt 

"\ts str> nn t rin jiittun h\i is tliumin* i Ills is a spin* 
ol 111 u imi t d " 

‘ V » ^ I Ik Im si -o, '•l t answt it d t i>u ills I tli )st it il i ui 
dom lJu fust tin 1 turned up’ 

Vnd blushing a lit I It dit tpnckls tolled up t Ik tans i 
"It ^ awJnlls b >nn<. it it goes oil likt this and I c m l gt t am 
tiling out ol In i lit thought Vnothti linm Stol/ loi mslauci 
- could but l t moot 

lit. l/ownod iml looked slttpils around him She glanced at 
linn ami put her work into a basket 

"Let s walk as iai as the load/ she said, and letting him cair\ 
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the bdskt t she straightened her dress, opened her parasol, and 
walked on Wh> are \ou so q1ooih> •'* she asked 

4 1 don 1 know Olgi Sc i^e\e vn i Andwhv should I be happy ? 
Vnd how * 

1 mil s mit thing to do and spi nd more tunc with otlut people * 
I lnd ‘•omelhina to do f 1 could do tint ii I liicl some aim jn 
life Hul \\h el is mv mu > 1 1j i\ < n t one 

I lie uni n t » Im 

M In n \oiidmt know whit to live ioi \ouli\e anv how 
inn m< (I t\ to moth r \ <u m lid tin d is is o\f i tint the 

nuiit li is c ome uui m mmh s!c cp \ou c m t\pun< i liom \our 

mind the \v< iihoim (pit stiou w h\ uni 1 nt livid this di> uid 
m )in_ to 1 1 \ t the in x( 

She li le iu d m silt n< t mill t stein link siviulv \\ is hidden 
in lu i kiit hu w uid int ii ilulil v ox stoin i nlcd like i serpent 
m i lu 1 iu of lu i lip 

\\ li v mi li i ih i 1 slu ii | ill il \\ hv e in mv one s life 
Ik i si 1 ' 

I I in Mine Ii i n 1 me c iu ud 

'i u d n 1 \* l ! n tv wh it the mil of \ »m lif is do >oiP 

iu isl t 1 si »| pm I d >n t lx Ik \ it vow t m ill mru >euu 

It si iu l v i i in n >t we i tin * ( lilt 
I In vi tin u f \ pissed tlu pi ice wlicii it c i i be found mil 
Mien i nollipii moic the id ol mi 
Ih si 1 d mil slu sm \ 1 

\ntlm t<n li n j>< ih l epic Miomn^b bul ulv md 
I u n um«J\ isthiu^li li dili t hi live him mdioicnw that 
tin ii w is si me tlmi^ be I >n him 

\ i u m i v liuji lie. \\ i t on but it is so 
Slu st tlked oji slots 1\ w j 1 1 i i lowiied lie id 
W ini im I t > Jiv < 1 >i * I i d w ill u ^ ii li i lit i Y\ h > for > 
\\ li it mi I to set k * \\ hit i n I t )J m n to \\ h it un I to strive 
I a ' l li tl >wt is ol hit li im ( ilU n in 1 i nl\ the thoins ri mam 
llu tt ilked don^slcv\l\ lit lute tie 1 ibscnt mnirie dl\ ind, 
m i issiu^ ton oil i s]>ij ol 111 i ml r ive it to him without 
lookm^ 

NMiilsthis^ Jc is] { d liken ibuk 

\ on si i it s i t\\i„ 

Win I kind ol i h\ * lie nkedhei looking it hef open ved 
‘LiJic 

1 know Hut wh it doe it me in > 

‘ llu tiower ol lde mil ’ 
lie st ippeel and slit stopped too 
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‘And?' lie repeated questioninglv. 

‘My vexation,* she said, looking straight at him with a con- 
centrated gaze, and her smile told him that she knew what she 
was doing. 

The cloud of impenetrability round her had dispersed. The 
look m her eyes -was clear am’ intelligible. She scorned to have 
opened a certain page of a book on purpose and let him read the 
secret passage. 

‘Then I ma> hope for lie said suddenly, Hushing with joy. 

‘Kvcrv thing! Hut - ’ 

She fell silent. He suddenly came to life. She. tot*, hardly re- 
cognized Ohlomo\ * his slecpv, imst\ taee was transformed m a 
moment, his v\ es opened, colour came into his diet ks ; thoughts 
stirrtd in his mind, desiies and resolution sparkled in his glance. 
Slit*, too. read cJcail> in the nude pla\ of his Juitmes that Oblo- 
mov had inslanlh uetpured an aim in life. 

M/ife, life is opening lo me once more,' he said, speaking as 
though in a delirium. "It is Iheie m >0111 e\es, your smile, m 
this sprig ot lilac, in ( asta diva il s ,l! 1 (lit ie.' 

She shook her head. 

‘No, not all half.* 

‘The bed.' 

‘Perhaps,* si e said. 

"lhil where is the other half i What else is there alter t hi'- v ' 

‘Hook for it/ 

‘ Wli\ V 

‘So a 1 - not to lose tin lust/ she replied, taking Jus arm. and 
they went home. 

He kepi glancing, sometimes with (Might and sometimes 
stoalthih, at her pretty land, her tigure, her curls, clasping the 
lilac twig m his hand. 

‘It is all mine! Aline!’ he kept repeating musingly, unable to 
bche\e his own wools. 

‘You won't be moving to Vyborg, will yon 9 ’ she asked when 
he was going home. 

ITe laughed, and did not e\en call Zakhar a fool. 


9 


After that there were no sudden changes in Olga. She was 
even-tempered and calm with her aunt and in company, but 
lived and felt that she was alive only with Oblomov. She no 
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longer asked anyone what she ought to do or how she ought to 
behave, and did not appeal in her mind to Sonia’s authority. As 
Ihe different phases in life - that is to say, feelings - qpencd be- 
fore her, she keenly observed all that happened around her, lis- 
tened intently to the voice of her instinct, cheeking her feelings 
by the lew observations she had made, anti moved forward cau- 
tiously , trying with her loot the ground on which she was going 
to fluid. She had no oik she could ask lor advice. Iter aunt? 
Hut she skimmed over such problems so lightly and dexterously 
that Olga never succeeded m reducing any opinion ofliers to a 
maxim and in lixmg it in her memory . Stolz was awaj. Oblo- 
mov ? Hut Ik' was a kind ol (>alatui whose P' gmalion she her- 
soll had to b<*. Her bfewaslilh d soqurctlv and impeiec ptibly that 
no one noticed it, and she lived in her new sphere without arous- 
ing alt cut ion and without any visible outbursts of passion and 
urixatic She did the same tilings tor the others as b< fore, J?ut 
slu did them different 1\ . She went to the French theatre, but 
Iht pluv seemed to have soirn sorl ol connexion with her life; 
she lead a book, and there we*re in variably lines m it which 
struck spaiks in her own mind, passages which blazed w T ith her 
own feelings, words which slu hid uttered the day before, as 
though tin author had overheard her heart beating. There were 
the same trees m the woods, but their rustle had a special mean- 
ing foi In i , theie was a living concord between her and them. 
The birds were not just cl wiping and twittering, but saving 
some thing to one another , ami even thing around her was speak- 
ing. even Hung responded to her mood it a flower opened, she 
seemed to heat it breathe. Her dreams, too, had a life of their 
own: they were filled with visions and images to which she 
sometimes spoke aloud they sunned to be telling her some- 
thing. but so indistinctly th it she could not undeistand; she 
made an ellmt to speak to them and ask them some question, 
but she, too, said something incomprehensible. It w t hs her maid 
Katya who told her in the morning 4hat she had Iron talking in 
her sleep. She remembered Stub s words: he often told her that 
she had not begun to live, and slu w T as sometimes oiiended that 
he should regard her as a child when she was twenty. Hut now 
she realized that he had bet n right, that she irad only now begun 
to live. 

* When all the powers of your organism awaken,’ Stolz used to 
say to her, "then lift around vou will also awaken, and you will 
see wliat sou do not notice now, you will hear what you do not 
hear now: your nerves will become attuned to the music of the 
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spheres and aou will listen to the grass growing Wait, don’t be 
m a hui i \ It will conic of itself t’ he used to thic iten hi r 
It h id conic 

‘This is I suppose mv powers assn ting themselves im ot 
gamsnu aw ikenmg she re pc ited his woids listcnm^ intent l\ to 
the unfainih ir tre moi withu Iht ind witching keenly and 
timidlv each new rn imft st it ion of the iw ikcmng fence 

Slie did not mvc w iv to d i> die lining she did not succumb 
to the sudden rustle of the le ives the m^hth visions to the 
mysterious whispers when someone seemed to bend over he 1 
anel say somethin*, indistinct uid me ompre he risible m her e u 
Neives’ she would sometimes s iv with i smin through 
tears s< iicelv ihle toemnome her feu md he n the trim < I 
the st niggle between l he iw ike run*, femes within he 1 md he i 
we ik n< iv < s ‘she got out of be el eli ink \ gi iss of w ite r op< n< el 
the window 1 lime el he i fi t with Ini h melke re hie f md reeov 
ered liom the v isi< n th it li mule d he i isleep me! iw ike 

As soon isOblnimv iw ike ne d in the moiling the fiistimi*,c 
tint nose in foie him w is the mi ige edOlgisvith i sprig ed Id it 
m he ill urn lit thorn lit ol he i whe n he v e nt t s sle e p md she 
w is be side him when lie went Jor i w ilk or when lee k * < 1 lie 
came d on in e mile ss e < nv is i( ion w it h he i in Ins mmd hv d iv 
md b\ night I * c kept adelmg to the Hislonj oj Disco tins ini 
JnutUiott s some fiesh dise o\ e r u x in Oh a s ippr irnn*e orelui 
acter mv» nteel oee isnais lor meeting he i ueidtnldH ornnd 
mg he r i book 01 n r mgmg Minn ]>le is mt smjn lse lor lie r \tte r 
talking to lui it one of their meetims he would eontinue tin 
eonvusition it home so th it whe n / ikli ir h ippe ned to e onie 
in he said to him m the veivsolt met te nde r voie e mwlnehlu 
had In e n me nt ilh tddnssing ( )lg i ^ou\< nn foi rol ten to 
polish in\ boots \ou bild lieu led deviP i ilu e ne oi \ou 11 
catch it go >d md pi opt t oncfcdav ' 

Hut I tom t lie moment she liiel in>.t sum* to him he w is no 
longer e ire bee lie no le* i< *r Intel his old life when it did not 
make mv cf life rence to him vs lie the i he vs is Kng on his b uk oi 
s la ring at i will whether \le xe ve v vs is sd t mg in his elt iw mg 
room oi he himself w is it Iv in (*e r i imovieh s m Lh >st divs 
vs lien he expe e te d nothing and no one either bv da\ or t>v night 
Now dav and night everv hour of the morning md the evening 
hid its own sh ipe and form, md was either Idled with rainbow 
radimtc or eolourltss and gdooin> ic tending to whether he 
spent it in the pie se nee of Olga or pi>sed it dully and listlessly 
without her All this h id a great c fit c t on him his head was a 
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tegular network of* daily and honrh considered ions, conjectures, 
anticipations, agonies of unccitamty all revolving round the 
questions whether he would see he*r 01 not. what she would say 
and do. how she would look, what commission site would give 
linn, whul sht would ask him, would she he pit used ot not. All 
these consult rations had become tpieslions of ld(» and <lcath to 
him. fc ()h, if one could c\pei icnee onl> this warmth of lose with- 
out its anxieties’ ’ he mused. ‘No, Iih doc s not have sou alone. 
'Sou get bin nt v hires or v on go’ How mam hedi c mot ions and 
o< cup it ions hav e siidch nl\ heen crowded into it ’ laive is a most 
dithc ult school ot life 1 lie had read seveial hooks Olga asked 
him to t( II h<o what tluv were about, and listened to h«m with 
mcmhble patience lie wroh sexual letleis to Ins (slate, re- 
pine ( d his luihl! and got m touch with one of Jus neighbours 
thiougli the good others ol Ste 1/ TTe would e\en him gone to 
Oblomov ka d he had thought it possible to beawav from Olg f i. 
lie had no suppt r, and fen the List fortnight he had not known 
what it me mlln lie down m 1 lu da\ time . In two oi three weeks 
t lie \ had visited all flit plae i s round l*c tc isbmg. Olga and hei 
aunt, tie* baion md Oblomov appealed .it siihuihan eonc'erts 
and le h s 'I h< v talked of going to Imatia in Kmlano. 

So hu as ()hlomo\ was <*oii'r/n< d, he* would not have stnrcei 
am where farther than the park, hut Olga kept planning it all, 
and if he showed the slightest hesitation in acerptmg an invita- 
tion to go somewhere, the exclusion was sure to take place. 
Then Mure* was no end to Olga s smiles Then was not a hill 
within a ladius of live miles (tom he sumnci cottage that he 
had not t hrnh< d sew < ral t lines 

Meanwhile then attachment grew and developed and cx- 
piessc d itse If m aerordant e with the immutable law** Olga blos- 
somed out as lu i feeding gie w stronge i lhie\e>wei< brighter, 
he r inoxeiiie ut ■. more giacetu! hci bosom filleal out so gorgc*ous- 
)> and ros^ and f( 11 so rvernl} 

’ \ ou \ t grown prettier in the e*owntr\ Olga.' ho aunt *>aid. 

The baion's smile e xpic ssed the same compliment ISlushmg, 
Olga pid he r head on he i aunt’s shouldeis, and her aunt pill ted 
hei ath c*t innate l\ on the cheek 

‘Olga’ Olga!' Oblomov called cautiously , almost in a whisper, 
standing at the loot of a hill, where she had asked him to inert 
hei to go for a walk. 

There was ro answer. He looked at his wauh. 

k O!ga Sergevt*\na,' he adde*ei in a loud verier. 

Silence. 



Olga was sitting on the top of the hill. She had heard him call, 
hut she suppressed her laughter and said nothing. 

'Olga Sergeyevna!' he called, looking up to the top after hav- 
ing clambered half-way up between the bushes. ‘She told me to 
come at Imlf-past five,' he said to himself. 

She could no longer refrain f rom laughing. 

'Olga! Olga! AVhy, you’re there!’ he said, and continued to 
climb up. 'Ugh! What do you want to hide on a hill for? he 
said, sitting down beside her 

'1 suppose it's because you want to make me sullei, but you 
make y ourself sufh i too, don't you?' 

'AAlure do you come from' Straight horn home l she asked. 

‘No, I went to youi plate first. They told nx \ou had gone 
out.’ 

'What liave you been doing to-dav?' slit 1 asked. 

‘To-day 

'Had a row with Zakhar?' sIk tmistied loi bun. 

Hr laughed as though it had been something utterly im- 
possible. 

‘No, I road t lie liuue Listen, Olga.' but he said nothing 
more and, sitting down be sale her, sank into contemplation of 
her profile, lie i head, tne up-and-down movement of hei hand 
as she pulled the needle through the canvas. He fixed hei with 
his eyes and was unable to take them oil her. He did not move*, 
only Ins glance* moved to rigid anel to left, following the move- 
ment of her hand. Kveiy thing within bun was m a state of tie- 
menejous activity : his blood was lacing through Ins veins, Ins 
pulse was heating t w ice as fast, his heart was seclhmg all this 
had such an efleet on him that hr breathed slowly ami painfully, 
as people do helot c tlie*u execution or at the moment of the 
highest spiritual joy He could not hung himself to speak or 
even to move; only his e yes, moist with deep-felt emotion, were* 
fixc'd on he*r u resist ihlv . 

From time to time she th**ew a deep glance at him. lead the 
all-too-obvious meaning untie n on Ins face, and thought : ‘Dear 
God, how he loves me! How tender he is to me, how tender !’ 
and she felt pioml and looked with adnmation at tne man 
brought to liei feet by her own power. 'Hie tune of symbolic 
hints, meaningful smiles, and sprigs of lilac* had irrevocably 
passed. Love had become severer, more exacting, and was 
beginning to be transformed into a soil of duly: they felt that 
they possessed rigid*- over each other. Both revealed more and 
more of themselves: misunderstandings and doubts disappeared 



or gave way to more positive and dearer questions. At first she 
taunted him with slightly sareastic remarks for the years he 
had wasted in idleness; she passed a severe sentcnee on him and 
condemned his apathy more deeply and effeetrvely than Stolz; 
then, as she grew more intimate with him, she gave up taunting 
him for his flabby and listless existence and began to manifest 
hi r despotic will over him, tern mding him courageously of the 
pin pose and the duties of life and sternly demanded a change in 
his state of mind, constantly arousing it from its torpor either 
b\ 1 i \ oh mg him in a subtle discussion of some vital problem 
that wa> fannhai to her oi by approaching him with a problem 
t Ii.it \\!i> not clear to her and that she could not grasp. lie 
shuggled, tacked his hiains, did Ins bt st not to lowct himself in 
her estimation and to help explain souk knotty problem to 
her, oi else boldh set it aside. All her feminine tactics were 
persaded by ti ik1«t svmpathv : all Ins attempts to keep in ^Jop 
with the woikmgs oi hti mind weie inspired b\ passion. Hut 
moie often he lav down at her feel exhausted, pul Ins hanel to 
his he ut and listened to its beating without taking his wide- 
op< n amazid, laptmous i ves fiom her. c llow he loves me!’ she 
ke pt sav mg at those moine nN, looking admirmglv at linn. If she 
sometimes noticed some of Oblomov's old traits still lurking m 
his soul and she could look deep into it such as the least 
wcaimess oi baulv perceptible inertness of spirit, she over- 
whelmed! him with reproaches, m winch there was occasionally 
a toil'll oi bitter i egi et and h*.n oi having made a mistake. 
Sometimes, pist whim lie was about to open ins mouth in a 
vawn, lu* was stniek by her look of astonishment anil he mime* 
diat* ly shut Ins mouth with a snap. She* would ne>t permit the 
faintest shallow of somnolcnc'* on Ins laev. She asked him not 
onl\ what he had been doing but also what he was going to do. 
What i mule him sit up even more* than lui reproaches was the 
leah/ation that Ins weariness made hei weaiy too, anel she be- 
came 1 eolel .met mdiiieii ut. Then ho became full of hie, stiength, 
and activity, and the shadow elisappe are*d once more, and l heir 
feeling feu one* mother was again full of strength and vigour. 
Hut all these tumbles did not so far go beyond the magic cncle 
oi love*. Ills activity w r as o( a purely negative chaiucter: he did 
not sleep, lie read, he sometimes thought about writing his plan 
for managing his estate, he walked and drove a lot. Hut what he 
was to make of his lift, what la* was to do with himself that 
was still a matter of meie n>t< ill ions. 

" VVliat other sort of life and activity does Audrey want?’ 
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Oblomov said opening his ey< s wide alter dmnei so as not to tall 
asleep Isu t this lilt > Isn t lovt scr\ ioc * Ixt him tr\ il ? hver\ 
dav means a good seven milt w ilk ’ t spent list night in a 
vvrttc he et mu m town without imdiessing onl\ took oil m> 
boots tnd / ikhu w is not the re to help im (ither md ill lx 
cause L hid to e. iri\ out sonn commissions loi lur’ 

\M» il lx die ided most w is when Olg i put some abstruse 
<jm stums to him inddcmuulcd \ bilk silislietoiv uiswei is 
though ) < wtrt sonn professor md th d h ippe in d ot te n with 
her, not out ot pedmtiv but out of i desne to I now win! it 
w is *11 i bout Mu sometime s t \c u 1 it he 1 mu with ug ml 

to ObJomm ind w is entire k e mud iw n b\ the epic t ion it 

sell 

Wh\ in n I we t uigbt lb it ; she siul with thought! il \e \ 
tion is she listened < i^eilv to emu lesultoiv t ilk I i subjc< t 
fliit w is no I e o im h i< d ne < f ss u \ to wome n On d n she be g i 
woiimul Oblomov with question ihoul elembl st ns he wi 
unw ise e in u h to it h i t > lb ist he I md vv is i one st nt t 

town (tu i bo k whu h lx li i 1 t » e id md tin n t< d tie i ibout till 

she w is silisfied Vnolliei time in i < >n\ isiii i \itJi th 
bifon In nil unw ise k s ini sou e Uni ibout < h x I fpiml 
mg uni lg* iin In h id n hole vw e k s woi 1 k i im I x»ks no 
te llm^ Ol^ i d> i t w h d lie h nl ie id the i t he s, we nt to 1 In Her 
mil in ind tin if In h ul oiu e mm to il In t j I toll i whit h< 
h id i id It lie s u I in\ 1 hin^ it t uul >i i he w ml 1 s< • tin >u h 
it donee md st ii t pe sU i in him linn In pent i v\n k gm 
to tilth rent hops in se iel» ot e n_p n in ot tl 1x^1 pie tines 
lhioi Onloinm h d lo (o >1 uni un wh it he h id < »n < le u nt < 
tush to l) > k ln>[ 1 )» ne w \m i ks md sonn tin < s| e nt i sht p 
less ui^hl in nn i in i n >n li > iks md k i tm on < thm^ nj) 
so t> ti b< dile l > ii pk w i til it ism! in to i (jm 1 1 m sin h ul 
iskt fl Inm tin tli b It k Sh \ nt In i <pie stions new w ilh (tmin 

nu w mt ol though* uni n >1 net in t lb idt i t urn riddei n 

into he i he u i but omsk nt k uni imp 1 1 it m I m i ii Oblnnn \ 

tiid not m we i sht punished him b\ i It n,_ se it hm^ ^1 uift 

How In list d 1 1 > tiemblt under tint finite 

Win don I m»u sn some thin / sin utl Win m \mi 
silent Mint mi^ht think vouwtu lionet 

Oh he s ud is thoign (Onm n to d te i i funtm^ht how 
1 Io\ e \ ou ? 

He ill\ * II von h idn t ^ ini so I should in ve i h ne though! 

so 

Hut don t vm it e 1 wlirt is ^o»n^ on inside me * lie begin 



’You know, I find it difficult to speak. Here - give me your hand 
here something doesn't Jet me, first as if something heavy - 
some heavy stone lay there, as though l were in deep sorrow, and 
y et strange to say - the same kind ol process occurs m one's or- 
ganism both in joy and m sorrow : onHinds it hard, almost pain- 
ful, to breathe and one feels like crying! If I eried. I'd feel just 
as if 1 had been unhappy : tears would make me feel easier. , . 

She looked at him silently, as though eheeking the truth of 
his words, comparing it with what was written on his face, and 
smd< d : she was satisfied with the lesult. Uei face was full of the 
brtalh of happiness peaeeful happiness which nothing appar- 
ently could disturb. It was dear that her hcait was not heavy. 
Sail tiamjuil as eveiy tiling in nature on that peaeeiul morning. 

‘What is the mat lei with me? Oblomov a-ked hesitantly . as 
th nigli speaking to himself. 

' rsli.tll 1 tell \ ou ? * 
do.* 

' You' re in io\ ( . 

‘ \ es, of touis( hi i« pin d, snatching lu r hand away from her 
i mhroidery arid not kissing it, lint just pressing her lingers to 
his lip* and apparently mlendmg to keep tin m then forever. 
Shotted to take her hand away g< ntly, but lie held it lirmlv. 

‘ la t nu go,' she* said fc Th< re . t hat s < nougli. 

Vnd void' Ik asked ‘ Vrufl you in love*’ 

’In Ite e no, 1 don't like* that expression: t lose you!' she 
said and g i/( d at him loi some turn is though making sure that 
sin ieall\ )o\ t d him. 

'L-Iom 1 ' Oblomov said. * Hut om* may love one's mother, 
lafliM. must, and c\tu one s dog: all this is coveted by fhc 
gc noial, eolU t 1 1 \ e ft l m ” 1 loy e ' as I>v an old 

dicssmg-'.ow n sIk adod normally ' H\ 1 he way . w here 
is your dressmg-gown i ' 0 

What dressing-gown i I nevti had one. 

She looktd at him with a reproachful smile. 

•There y ou go again, Olga, he saitl. ’ M\ do smic g< w n ! 1 am 
waiting. I am all ot a <pnv er to heai you tell m< alx a! 1 1 (‘deep- 
est t \perit nee of your life and what name * ou will give it and 
you good land, Olga’ \ es t am m love with you and I assert 
that without it there is no true love: one does not fall in love 
with one's father, mother, or nurse, hut loves Hum.' 

‘‘I don't know,' she said relleetivtly, as though listening to 
what was going on deep inside htr, k I don t know whether I am 
in love with you. If I'm not, then perhaps the right moment has 
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not come yet; all I know is that 1 never loved my father, my 
mother, or my nurse like this.’ 

‘What is the difference?’ he tried to get her to answer. ‘Do 
you feel anything special?’ 

‘Do you want to know?’ she asked slyly. 

‘Yes, yes, yes! Have you in desire to talk about it?’ 

‘But why do you want to know?’ 

‘So as to he able to live bv it every minute: to-day, all night, 
to-morrow - till 1 meet you again. This is the only thing I live 
for/ 

‘Well, you see, you have to renew the supply of your tender- 
ness every day! This is the difference between the person who is 
in love and the person who loves. 1 — ’ 

‘Yes?’ He waited impatiently. 

‘I love differently/ she said, leaning back on the seat and 
gazing vacantly at the moving clouds. ’ l am bored without you, 
I feel sorry to part from you for a short time, and it would 
grieve me if 1 were to part from you for a long tune. 1 kuow and 
believe, once and for all, that you love me. and 1 am happy, 
though you may never tell me again that you love me. 1 cannot 
love more or better than tins/ 

‘It might be - Cordelia speaking/ thought Oblomov, looking 
passionately at Olga. 

* If you - died/ she went on hesitantly, ‘ I*d wear mourning for 
you all my life and I’d never smile again. If you fell in love with 
another. 1 should not blame or curse you, but wish you happi- 
ness in my heart. ... For me this hne Js the same as life, and 
life 

She was looking for a word. 

‘Well, what is life, do you think?’ 

‘Life is duty, obligation, and hence love is duty, loo: I feel as 
though God has sent it me/*she concluded, raising her eyes to 
the sky, 'and commanded me to love/ 

‘Cordelia!’ Oblomov cried aloud. ‘And sbe is twenty-one! So 
that is love in your opinion!’ he added thoughtfully. 

‘ Yes, and I think I shall have enough st rength to live and love 
all my life.’ 

‘Who could have suggested such an idea to hei?’ Oblomov 
thought, gazing at her almost with veneration. ‘She could not 
have reached this clear and simple understanding of love and 
life through experience, torture, tire, and smoke/ 

‘But have you no intense joys - have you no passions?’ he 
asked. 
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4 I don’t know,’ she ’said. ‘ I have not experienced them and I 
don’t understand them.’ 

4 Oh, how I understand it now!’ 

‘Perhaps I, too, w ill feel it in time, perhaps I, too, will feel the 
s;une powerful emotions as you, and I shall look at you as you 
do at me, as though I did not believe that it was really >ou. .. 
That must be awfulh tunny, I expect!' she added gad\. ’Iiow 
\ou look at me sometimes! I’m sure \untie notices it ’ 

‘Then what happiness do \ou find in lo\e if y ou don’t teel the 
mt< v e jo\ 1 It el? ’ 

‘What happiness* Win, this!' she said, pointing to him, to 
betselt, and to the solitude aiound tin m " Isn't that happiness? 
Hast 1 (\er livrd like thal * Hefoie I should not have sat here 
among these tre< s lor a quai tc r ol an hour alone w ithout a hook 
01 without music. .. Talking to auv man except Mr Stolz used 
to hoie me. I had nothing to sa\ to them. All I wanted was v fo 
he left alone But now wh>, I am happv even jfwene\ersav a 
woid to each othei." 

Mir looker! round at the trees and the glass, then tixed her 
g i/c on him smile d and he I<1 out he r hand to him 

4 Mon' l I feel aw i ill when \ou go awuv v ’ she added. ‘Won't I 
hr* glad to hmr> off to bed md go to sleep so as not to see the 
tedious night ' Won’t 1 send a message to vou m the morning y 
W on t I 

W ith ewe i y ‘won't I Oblomov s la< e beamed more and more 
ami his t>es shone more blight *v 

‘Yes. vis,’ he (chord; *1, too, wait lor the morning, and the 
night is te dious te) me , and I, too. w ill send a message to you to- 
nun low not because I have am thing to tell yiu but just for the 
sake of utteimg \our name another time and hearing the sound 
ol it. of learning some thing about uni tiom the srrvants and 
envying them foi having seen \ou*alif ad\ . We thmk, live, and 
hope in the same wav. I’m soi j\ I doubt* d \ou, Olga. I am quite 
ronvmerd that von lo\< me as voitruvri loved v<mi father or 
\oui motlic* or 

4 mv lapdog,’ she said with a laugh. ‘You hum trmt me, 
then.' slu concluded, as I trust \ou, and don 1 have anv 
rloubts, do not disturb 1 1ns happiness b\ c nipt v doubts or it will 
fix awa> . 3 shall nevr rgive back what l ha\ eon< e ealkd my own, 
unless it is taken awa> from me. I know this: I may be voung, 
but - Do v* u know,’ she said with confidence in her voice, 
‘for the month dining winch I have known you I have thought 
and lelt a great deal. It is as though 1 had read a big book all by 
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myself a little at a time. . . . So, please, don’t have any doubts ' 

‘I can’t help having doubts,’ he interrupted. ‘Don’t ask me 
that. Now, while I am with you I am certain of everything : your 
eyes, your voice - everything tells me not to doubt. You look at 
rne as though you wished to say : I do not need words, 1 can read 
everything in your eyes. Hut when you are not with me 1 am 
plunged into Mich agonizing doubts and questions that 1 ha\e to 
run to you again just to have a look at you, for otherwise I do 
not believe. Why is that?' 

“And 1 believe you: how is that?' 

k l should think so! You have a lunatic before you who hat 
been infected by passion. I expect you can see yourself in my 
eyes as in a minor. Besides, \ou are twenty. Have a good look at 
yourself: what man could fail to pay you the meed of admira- 
tion, though only by a glance? To know \ou, to listen to\ou, to 
look at you for hours, to Jo\ e vou Oh, that's enough to drive 
one mad ! And y ou are so ealm, so placid, and if two or 1 hree day s 
pa-»s and l don't In ar y ou say “1 lo\e you," I led awtul hcr< 
he ]>ointed to his heart. 

"I love vou. 1 love urn, I love vou there's a time-days' 
supply lor you ! * she said, m it mg up from t It * seal. 

' You're 1 alw ays joking,' lie said with a sigh, walking down the 
lull wuth her, * but it's no joking matter to me.' 

So the same motif was play cd by them m difleient vanalioiis. 
Their meetings, them* com 1 1 sal ions it was all one song, one 
light which burn! brightly : only its tavs weie biokcn up into 
rose, amber, and grei n. shinuiicruig m the surroumlmg atmo- 
sphere. K\ cry day amlcveiv hom brought new sounds and ih w 
colours, but the light and the tune w< re the same. Both Ik* and 
she listened to these sounds and, hav mg (aught them, hastened 
to sing to each other what they heard without suspecting that 
next day new* '■omuls \\oul<J be heard, new lays would appeal, 
and forgetting tin next day that the song was ditlercnt fiom 
that of the day before . She.elothed tin outpourings ot her heart 
in the colours with which her imagination glowed at the mo- 
ment, and firmly believed that they were tiue to nature, and 
hastened with innocent and unconscious coquet ty to appear be- 
fore her friend in that beautiful guise. He had even greater both 
in those magic sounds and the enhancing light, and hadened to 
appear before her in the full armour of passion, to show her all 
the splendour and power of the lire that was consuming his soul. 
They did not lie to themselves or to each other: they were 
merely" expressing what the heart dictated, and its voice was 
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coloured by the imagination. It did not really matter to Ob- 
lomov whether Olga appeared as ( ordclia and remained true to 
that image or followed a new path and was transformed into 
another vision, so long as she appealed m the same colours as 
those in which sin was enshrined in his heart ami so long as he 
was happ\ Neither diet Olga inquire whcthci hei passionate 
!i k nd would pie k up he r glov e il she threw it into the mouth of 
a liem 01 would pimp into an ab\ss loi he i so long as she could 
see the s\ mptoms ol his passion and so long as he le maim d true 
to lie i ideal ot a man and one who awake ned lo lilt ihiough 
he i s< long as the light ol he i eyes and lie i smile kepi alive the 
Hum ol coinage m him ind he did not e c ise to u g ud he r as the 
sole pmpost ol hi lilt That is wh\ the Heeling image r>f C Ol 
(hlii tin hie ol Oblomov s p is ion it He < 1< d onl\ one inoment 
one e ph< me lal bre till ol their love only one ol ils 1 me ilul pat- 
terns \nd to monow tomoirow will glow wilh a dilltrent 
liidit » l is_ h t is be Hi l il ill pcihips bul a ddteienl out loi ah 
di it . 


to 

Oi i ovrov w ts like i mm who lias put been watching a sum- 
mci Minuet mil e np>\ mg its e i iinson al te rglow unable to tear 
hi*' eve 1 - iw is bom the skv and turn b u k to st e the ippioae h- 
mg night thinking ail the tune of the ie tuiu ol li<»ht melwarmlh 
ih ' l d i , lie 1 ix on his b u k e njov m.> 1 1n atte iglovs ol Jm last 
nice t m« wPhOlgi I lovt von I love \ou 1 love von, Olgas 
wonis still taii_, m his e us mu e te t than anv thing she liul e v e l 
sung the last jay-, ol the intent look sin gave him Hill lested 
upon him He v *s li \ m > to < e t to the be it ten 1 oi its me a mug to 
dele nmne How much she lent el him ami was about to kill 
ash i p w h< n sudeic nlv 

Next morning Oblomov got up l >okm » pale uul gloom\ his 
1 ice hoie the ti ie e s of i sleepless mgld lus loteluad was hu 
lowed his eves dull mel phlegmatie Ills pi idi bis guy and 
e be < i Ini look the dchlaiati sola i movements ol i bus\ mail 
had all gone lie elianl his te i I is t Ie sslv , and w ithemt opening a 
single book or sitting derail lo lus desk lit thought lolly lit a 
cigu and ^at down on the sola bonne rly lit would have lam 
down but be h id lost t Jit habit ol th it mm and he It H not oinpul 
sum lo put his head on ipiihm H< did. heme v e 1 Jean lus t lbow 
on it - a symptom ol his lot me i inclination lie was in a dismal 
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mood. From time to time he sighed, shrugged his shoulders sud- 
denly, or shook his head bitterly. Somclhing was agitating him 
violently, but it was not love. Olga’s image was before him, but 
it seemed to be lar away, in a haze, without radiance, a stranger 
to him ; he gave it a siekly look and sighed. 

"Live as God commands and not as you would like is a wi*-e 
rule, but - ' And he sank ml > thought. ‘No, you can’t live as 
you like, that’s clear,’ some morose, cantankerous voice began 
speaking within him. ‘You will fall into a ehuos of contradictions 
which no human intellect, however piolouud and daring, can 
unravel! One day you desire something, next day \ on gel what 
you have so passionately desired, and the day alter you blush at 
the thought of liav mg d< sired it, and then you curse life because 
it has been fulfilled - that is what comes fioni your uiioganl and 
independent striding into life, lrom your willul / 7 cant to. A man 
has to grope lus way through life; he must close his e> on to many 
tilings and not dream of happiness or dare to murmur if it 
escapes him that is life! Whose idea wa 4 - it that it was happi- 
ness or enjoy merit * The madmen ' “Life is file, it is duty Olga 
says an obligation, and an obligation nun be hard, la l us. 
then, do our duty . lie siglu d. ‘I’m not going to see Olga again 
- Lord, you have opened my eves and shown me m\ dutv,’ 
he said, looking up aL the sk>, ‘hut where am I to get tin 
necessary strength for it? To pail ! I can still do it now, though 
it may hurt. 1 shall not curse my self afterwards for not having 
pai ted lrom her. And 011c of her servants may come at any 
moment, for she said she would send me a message. ... She 
doesn’t expect 

What was the cause of all this’'' What ill wind had suddenly 
blown on Oblomov ? What clouds had it brought? And why did 
lie assume so sorrowiul a burden? The day beiore he sicined to 
have looked into Olga’s sovl and seen a bright world and a 
bright future tluie, had lead his horoscope and hers. W hat had 
happened then/ 

lie must have had supper or lain on his back, and lus poetic 
mood gave way to horrors. It often happens that one goes to 
sleep on a quiet, cloudless summer evening under the tw adding 
stars, thinking how lovely l he fields w ill be 111 the bright morning 
sunshine 1 ILow refreshing it will be to take a walk d< ep into the 
forest to escape from 1 lie heat! And suddenly one awakens to 
the patter of the ram, to grey, melancholy clouds; it is cold and 
damp. ... In the evening Oblomov had been listening to the beat- 
ing of his heart as usual, felt with his hand to make sure that it 
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had not grown larger or had hardened, then, finally, lie started 
analysing his happiness and suddenly came upon a drop of 
bitterness which poisoned him. The poison acted quickly and 
violently, lie ran through his whole life in his mind: for the 
hundredth time lepentance and belated regret for the past filled 
his heai t. He imagined what he w r ould ha\e been now if lie had 
gone boldly forward, how much fuller and more varied his life 
would have been if he had been active, and then passed over to 
the question of what he was now, and how Olga could possibly 
love him. What could shi love him foi? Was it not a mistake? 
Hie thought suddenlv Hashed thiough his mind like lightning, 
and the lightning struck him right in the heart and shattered it. 
He groaned ‘A mistake f Yes that’s what it is!’ he could not 
help thinking. 

*1 love von, 1 Jove you, 1 love pm,’ it came back to him, and 
his Ik ax t began to grow' warmer, but was suddenly chilled again. 
Olga’s thrice- icpeated 'I love \ou' what did it mean? Hid her 
t \ es deceive her? Did her lu art beguile her? It was not love, but 
merely a presentiment ot lov e! That voice would sound one day, 
and so powerfully, with such a tremendous crash ol chords, that 
the whole woild would be startled! The aunt and the baron 
would know of it, and the echo of that voice would icsound far 
and wide! That feeling would not meander as gcntl\ as a brook 
concealed in the grass vutli hardly an audible murmur. She 
loved now’ just as she embroidered: the pattern came to light 
slowly, and she unfolded it even more lazily and, after admiring 
it for a moment, put it down and forgot all about it. Yes, that 
was only a picparation ior love, it w'as only an experiment, and 
lie chanced to have turned lip as the first Jairl> tolerable subject 
tor the experiment. ... For was it not chance that had brought 
them togethei? She would not have noticed him otherwise. 
Stolz had pointed him out to he* and infected her voung. im- 
pressionable heart with Ins own sympathy: she was sorry for 
him, was fired w r ith the ambition tcwoiise him from his sleep, and 
then she would leave him. ‘That's what it is!’ he muttered in 
horror, get ting out of bed and lighting a candle with a trembling 
hand. ‘There has nev er been anything more than that ! She was 
ready for love, her heai t vs as waiting for it eagerly , and she met 
me accidentally, by chance. ... Let another man appear - and 
she will recognize her mistake with horror! How she will look at 
me then! How she will turn away! Awful! I’m taking what 
doesn’t belong to me! I’m a thief! What am I doing? How blind 
1 have been inv God!’ 
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He looked at himself in the mirror: he was pale, yellow, his 
eyes were lustreless. He thought of those lucky young men whose 
eyes were moist and dreaming but, like Olga’s, had a deep and 
forceful look in them and sparkled tremulously, whose smile was 
confident of victory, whose step was bold, and whose voice was 
strong and ringing. And one da' r one of them might come: she 
would Hush suddenly, look at Ilia and Oblomov and burst out 
laughing! 

lie looked at himself in the glass again. 

‘Women don’t love men like me!’ he said. 

Then he lav down and buried bis face in the pillow. 

‘Good-bye, Olga,’ he concluded, ‘lte happy 

‘Zakhar!’ he called in the morning. ‘If a servant comes f om 
the Ilyinskvs for me, say I am not at home, that I’ve gorn to 
town.’ 

‘Very good, sir.' 

* Yes no. I'd better vs rile to hei,' he said to himsc If, or she'll 
think it strange that 1 ve suddenly disappeared. I lane to oiler 
some explanation.’ 

lie sat down to the table and began writing quickly. eagerly, 
with feverish haste, quite ddlert nth from the s\a\ in had wnl 
ten to ins landlord at the beginning ol May. Not once was there 
an unpleasant collision between lv\o whichs and two lhais. 

‘You mil) lind i v si range, ( )lga Sergey c\ na,* (he w rote) ‘ to gt t 
this lett<r instead of seeing me, when we meet each other so 
often. Head it to l lie i nd and you will see that 1 could not have 
done otherwise. I ought to have begun by writing it, then we 
should have both been saved a great deal of self- reproach in 
the future; but it is not too late even now\ We fell in love with 
one another so suddenly and so quickly, as though we both had 
fallen ill, and this prevented me from coming to my senses 
sooner. Hesides, looking at voiMitid listening to you for hours on 
end, who would willingly have undertaken the hard task of re- 
covering from the enchantment? flow could one have sullieient 
caution or will-power to be able to slop at any moment at 
every slope instead of sliding down it? Every day 1 thought : 
“1 am not going to let myself be carried away any further - I 
am going to stop here and now' it all depends on me,” and I 
was carried away”, and now comes the struggle in whi' li I must 
ask you to help me. It is only to-day, or rather last night, that I 
realized how fast I was sliding down : it was only yesterday tliaL 
I succeeded in looking deeper into the abyss into which I am 
falling, and I decided to stop. 
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"1 arn speaking only of myself not out of egoism, but be- 
cause when I am lying at the bottom of this abyss you will still 
be soaring high above it like a pure angel, and 1 doubt whether 
you will want to east a glance into it. Listen, let me put it plain- 
ly and frankly and without circumlocution: you do not love me 
and you cannot love me. Trust my experience and believe me 
absolutely. For my heart began beating long ago; it may have 
been beal ing wrongly and out of tune, but that is what taught 
me to distinguish its regular from its irregular beat. You cannot 
but 1 can and should know how to recognize truth fiom error, 
vuid 1 am in duty bound to warn one who has not had time to 
recognize it. And so 1 am warning you: you are in error, turn 
back! 

\So long as our love took the form of a light, smiling vision, so 
long as it sounded in the CasUi (lira, came to us in the scent of a 
sprig of lilac, in unexpressed sympathy, in a shy glance, I did 
not 1 1 ust it, taking it for a mere play oft he imagination find the 
whisper of vanity. Hut the time ior innocent play has passed; 
J ha\c fallen ill with low , 1 have felt the symptoms ol passion: 
you have grown thoughtful and serious, \ on have devoted your 
leisure to me, you are in a stale of nerves, you have grown rest- 
less, and il was then 1 mean, it is now, that 1 am frightened 
and feel that it is my duly to stop and tell you what it is. 

' J lia\c told you that J love you, and you said the same to me 

don't you hear how discordant this sounds? You don’t? Well, 
vou will hear it later when I am already in the abyss. Ixvok at 
me, think care fully of what mv lift is like: is it possible for you 
lo love me? Do y>u love me? “I love you, 1 love you, I love 
you" you said yesterday . “No. no, no!’’ 1 answer firmly. 

'You do not love me, blit 1 hasten to add you are not ly- 
ing, nor aie you deceiving me: you cannot sa) yes* wh»-n every- 
thing m you is saying no. J only vwmt to prove to you that your 
present " 1 love you” is not real love, hut only the expectation 
of love m the iuture; it is merely «an unconscious need of love 
which, for lack of proper lood, for lack of lire, bums with a false 
llame, without warmth, wi»ioli with some women finds expres- 
sion in fondling a child and with others simply in fits of crying 
or hysterics. Fiom the very beginning I ought to have said to 
you sternly: “You have made a mistake. The man you have 
longed for and dreamed of is not before you. Wait, lie will come, 
and then you will come to yourself and you will be vexed and 
ashamed of your mistake, and your shame and vexation will 
hurt me.” That's wiiat I should have said to you, had I been 
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more perceptive and more courageous and, last but not least, 
more sincere. ... I have, as a matter of fact, said it, but - you 
remember? - fearful that you might believe me, that it should 
really happen; I told you beforehand e\ cry thing people might 
say later, so as to prepare you not to listen to them and not to 
believe them, while I hastened to meet you, thinking that 1 
might as well he happy befoi ' t lie right man came. Such is the 
logic of infatuation and passion. 

‘Now I think differently. AY hat will happen when I grow 
deeply attached to her, when seeing her is no longer a lu\ur\ 
but a necessity, when love digs deep into im heart (it s not lor 
nothing that I feel a lump there)? How shall 1 be able to tear 
myself away then? Shall 1 be abl< to sur\i\e t lie pain? I shall 
have a bad time then. K\cn now I cannot think of it without 
horror. If you were older and more experienced, I should have 
blessed my happiness and gi\ on you my hand for ever. Hut 
now 

‘Why', then, do 1 write? Why haven't J come to tell you 
straight that iny desire to see you grows stronger c\cr> day and 
yet I ought not to see you. Hut, I'm afraid, 1 have not the cour- 
age to say it to your face. You know that yourself ! Sometimes I 
feel like saying something of the kind, but 1 sav some! lung quite 
different. Perhaps you would look sad (if it is true that yarn 
haven’t been bored with me), or, liavmg misunderstood my good 
intentions, you would be offended: I could not bear either, I 
would again say something different, and my honourable inten- 
tions would crumble into dust and end in an arrangement to 
meet next day. Now, away from you, it is quite different : your 
gentle ey r es, your kind, pictty lace is not before me; the paper 
is silent and does not mind, and I wtiIc calmly (this isn’t true): 
ive shall tievei see each other again (this is true). 

‘Another man might ha\ e added : 1 write this in a flood of tears , 
but I am not try r ing to show off before you, I do not parade my 
grief, because 1 do not want to make the pain worse, to aggra- 
vate regret and sorrow'. All such showing off generally conceals 
the intention of making the feeling strike deeper roots, and 1 
want to destroy its seeds in both you and me. Besides, tears are 
suitable either to seducer^ who try to capture a woman s impru- 
dent vanity by phrases, or to languid dreamers. I am saying 
this, parting from you as one parts from a good friend who sets 
out on a long journey 7 . In another three weeks or in another 
month it would be too late; love makes incredible progress, it is 
a kind of gangrene of the soul. Now’ I am in as bad a state as can 
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be, I don’t count time by hours and minutes, I know nothing 
of sunrise and sunset, but only by whether I have seen you 
or have not seen you, whether I shall or shall not see you, 
wliel her you ha a e been or not, whether you will come.... 
All this is all right for youth, which bears easily pleasant and 
unpleasant sensations; what I want is peace and quiet, however 
dull and somnolent, lor it is familiar to me; lor I cannot 
wi.it her storms. 

“Many people would be surprised at mv action ‘‘Why is he 
miming away?” some will say, and others will laugh at me. 
vVell, l can pul up w ith this, too. II l cun put up with not seeing 
von, I can put up with anything. 

‘1 am comlortcd a lit tK m my deep anguish by the thought 
that tins buel episode of our livts will lor ever leave so pure and 
Iragrant a meiuoiy in my mind that it alone will be suthcicnt to 
prevent me from sinking into mv former state of torpor, and 
without harming you, will serve y on as a guiding principle for 
\our normal lilt* in future. (»ood-l>ye, my angel ; make haste and 
fly away as a frightened bird (lies horn a branch on which it has 
alighted bv mistake, and do it as lightly, cheerfully, and gaily!’ 

Oblomov w as wilting with mspjiation; his pen was flying 
over the pages. His eves shone and his cheeks were flushed. The 
It tier turned out to be long, like all love-letters: lovers are ter- 
liblv long-winded. 

‘Funny! I don’t ft el bored or depressed any more!’ Oblomov 
thought. ‘I am almost happy. Why is that? Probably because 
I've got a load ofl mv mind by w i ding the letter.' 

lie read the letter over, tolded and sealed it. 

‘Zakhar.' he said, ‘when the servant comes give him this let- 
ter tor the young lady.’ 

Aery good, sir,’ said Zakhar. 

Oblomov’ really hit almost cheerful. lie sat down oil the sofa 
with his leel tucked under lum and even asked if there w’as any- 
thing for lunch. He ate two eggs add lighted a cigar. Ills heait 
and his mind felt at ease: he was living. He imagined how Olga 
would receive Ins letter, how she would be surprised, what she 
would look like reading it ! What would happen afterwards? He 
was enjoying the prospects of the day and the newness of the 
position. He listened with a sinking heart for a knock at the 
door, wondering if the setvant had been, if Olga was alieady 
reading his letter. No, all was quiet in the entrance hall. 

‘What can it mean?’ he thought anxiously. ‘No one lias call- 
ed. Why is that?’ 



A secret voice whispered to him: ‘What are you so worried 
about? You want to break oil all relations with her, don't you?' 
But he stifled that voice. 

Half an hour later he at last sueeeeded in culling in Zakhar, 
who had been sitting in the yard with the coachman. 

‘Hasn't anyone been?' he asked. ‘Hasn't the sei\anl called?' 

‘He has called, sir,' Zakha ■ replied. 

‘Well, what did \ou do?' 

‘I said you were not at home you had gone to town.' 

Oblomov glared at him. 

‘ W hy did you say that?* lie asked. ‘ V\ h it did l tell you to do 
when tlie man eame?' 

‘But it was a maid, sir, not a man,’ Zakhai answeied with 
unruffled ealnmess. 

‘Did you gi\e hei the letter?’ 

‘No, sir. \ ou told me hist to say >uu were not at home and 
then give the lot it i . When the man sc i \ ant come s. I'll gi\e it to 
him.' 

‘Why, you - you're a murdc rcr! When’s the ktlei? Give it 
me ! ' 

Zakhar brought the htlca, which was considerably soiled by 
then. 

‘Why don't you wash vour hands v ’ Oblomov erud angnly . 
pointing to a stain. 'Look at il !' 

‘My hands arc' clean, sn,’ Zaklmr refilled, looking away. 

‘Anisya! Anisya!’ cued Oblomov. 

Anisya tin list her head and shoulders m at the door. 

‘Look what Zakhar has dealt !' he complained to her. ‘Take 
this letter and give it to tin maid or the man-servant wiio ealU 
from the Ily uiskys, for the voung ladv . Do you Iumi v * 

‘Yes, sir. Let me have it. I'll see thul it's dthveied.' 

But as soon as she left the room Zakhar snatched the* Utter 
out of her hands. 

‘Go along,' lie shouted, ‘and mind your own business.' 

Soon Ihe maid cam* again. Zakhar was opening the door In 
her, and when Anisya was about to go up to it, he glared furi- 
ously at her. 

‘What do you want here?’ he asked hoarsely. 

‘I’ve just come to hear what you 

‘All right, all right,' he thundered, threatening her with his 
elbow. ‘Out you go:’ 

She smiled and went out, but watched through a craek in the 
door to see if Zakhar was carrying out his master’s orders. 
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Hearing the noise, Oblomov himself rushed out into the 
hull. 

‘Wliat is it, Kalya?' he asked. 

“My mistiess, sir, sent me to ask where you have gone but it 
seems jou haven't gone anywhere. You’re at Inane. I'll run and 
tell her,' she said, turning to go. 

“Ot course I’m at home,* said ()blomo\. “Zakhar is always 
talking nonsense. Here, give this letter to your mistress.' 

’Yes, sir, I will. 1 

“ \\ heic is she now V 

She ^ gone tor a walk in the village, su. She asked me to tell 
\ou, sir, it v oil'd blushed the book, to come to t lie park at two 
oYloek.' 

K.it va went awa\ . 

‘I won't go , 1 Oblomov thought, walking towards the village, 
“Wh\ exacerbate one's feelings when all should be over?' 

b'loni a distanei he saw Olga walking up the lull; lie watched 
Katya overtaking her and giving her the letter; he saw Olga 
stop for a munuiil, glance at the let ter, think jl over, then nod 
to halva and turn into the avenue leading to the park. 

Oblomov made* a detom, and walking past the hill, entered 
the same e\e nue from the other rnd and. half-way down it, sat 
do \ n on tlu glass among tla bushes and waited. 

’She's bound to pass lieie,' he thought* "i'll just peep at her 
unobserved, see how she is, and then go away for evei . 1 

He li tened loi the sound of hei footsteps with a sinking 
lieai t. No all was quiet. Nature earned on with her never- 
ceasing w 01 lv . all aioimd linn unseen, till) creatures were busy 
while evtrv thing seemed to be enjoy mg a solemn rest. In the 
glass e\ ei \ (lung was mov mg, e m*ping, bustling. Ants were run- 
ning in diilei < nl diieetions. looking \e*i bus\ and engrossed in 
111' 11 v\ork, running into one another, scampering about, burn- 
ing it w T as j 11 s t like* looking from a height at a busy market- 
place: the same small crowds, the sdnu* crush, the same bustle*. 
Here a bumble -be*e was buzzing about a ilower and crawling into 
its calyx; here hundreds of flies were clustering round a drop of 
Tesin running out ot a small eraek in a hi ic-tree; and somewhere 
in the* t hie*ke*t a bird had long been repealing one and the same 
note*, pci hups calling to its mate. Two butterflies. Hying round 
and round one another, (lanced oil pieeipitately as in a waltz 
among the tree ti links. The grass exuded a strong fragrance; an 
unceasing dm rose troni it. 

‘What a row is going on here , 1 he thought, watching intently 
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all this bustle and listening to the faint noises of nature* ‘And 
outside everything is so still, so quiet.' 

Hut there was no sound of footsteps. At last yes ! ‘ Oh,’ Oblo- 
mov sighed, quietly parting the branches, ‘it is she - she ... 
But what’s this? She’s crying! Good heavens!' 

Olga walked slowly along, wiping her tears with a hand- 
kerchief ; but no sooner had she wiped them, than fresh tears 
came. She was ashamed of them, she tried to swallow them, to 
hide them from the vciy trees, hut she eould not. Oblomov had 
never set n Olga cry ; hr did not expect it, and her tears seemed to 
bum him, but in a way that made him feel w aim, not hot. He 
walked quickly alter her. 

’Olga, Olga!’ he called tenderly, as he followed her. 

She gave a stait, looked lound. gazed at him m surprise, then 
turned away and walked on. 

lie walked beside her. 

‘You’ re crying?’ he said. 

Her tears flowed iastei than ever. She eould no longer ketp 
them back and, pressing her handkerchief to her fact , she buist 
into sobs and sat down on the nearest seat. 

’ What lia\ c 1 done ! ’ la w hispered in dismay, taking her hand 
and trying to draw it away Irom her lace 

•Leave me, please!’ she said. ‘Go away. Why aie you here? 
1 know I ought not to cry. For what is there to ery about? V on 
are right: yes, anything might happen!* 

‘What can 1 do to make you stop crying?’ he asked, going 
down on Ins knees befoie her. 'Tell me. command me. I am 
leady for anything.’ 

‘You’ve made me cry , but it’s not m your power to stop my 
tears. YouTe not so strong all that! Let me go, sir!’ she said, 
fanning her lace with hi r handkerchief. 

lie looked at her and eurvd himself inwardly 

‘The stupid letter!' he said penitently. 

She opened her work-basket, took out the letter and gave it 
him. 

•Take it she said, ’and carry it away with you so that 1 don t 
cry any longer looking at it.’ 

He put it in his pocket silently and sat beside her, hanging Ins 
head. 

‘At any rate you will do justice to my inti ntion, Olga, won't 
you?’ he said softly, ‘it proves how dear your happiness is to 
me.' 

’Yes, it does,' she said, sighing. ‘ I’m afraid. Mr Oblomov, you 
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must have begiudged me my peaceful happiness and you hast- 
ened to destroy it.’ 

‘Destroy it 1 So you haven't read my letter? I'll repeat it to 
you . . 

‘1 haven’t read it to the end because I could not see it for 
tear$; I'm still so silly . Hut I guessed llie lest. Please, don’t re- 
peat it, for you will only make me cry again.’ 

Iler tears began to flow again. 

‘Put,’ he began, ‘am I not giving you up because of your 
(iiture happiness > Am 1 not sacrificing unself? Do vou think 
1 am doing this cold-bloodedly i Am 1 not weeping inwardly? 
Why do \ou think 1 am doing it?' 

‘Win? 1 siie repeated, turning to him and leaving off crying 
suddenly . ‘ For the same k ason that you hid m the bushes to sec 
whether I would civ and how I would cry - that’s why ! Had you 
smeereh nu ant what you have written, had you been convinced 
that we ought to pait, you would have gone abroad without see- 
ing me.' 

AY hat an idea! he said reproachlully . and fell silent. 

lie was si ruck by her suggestion because he suddenly realized 
that it was true 

‘Yes,* she eonfumed, ‘ycsteidav you wanted me to say “I 
love y on,” to-day y on wanted to se*e me cry, anei to-morrow you 
may want to sen* me die.' 

‘Olga, how can you say a tiling like that! Surely, you must 
know tint l I'd gladly give half my hie now to hear y ou laugh and 
not to see v oui tears.’ 

Acs, pci haps now when you have already” seen a woman 
weeping lor you. No, 1 she added, ‘you have no pity. You say 
you didn't want my tears. Well, if you really meant it, you 
wouldn t have made me cry.’ 

‘Hut I didn’t know, did I?’ hejmed, pressing both his hands 
to his chest. 

‘A lo\ mg hcait has its own way *>t reasoning,' she repin'd. ‘It 
knows what it wants, and knows what is going to happen. Yes- 
terday 1 shouldn't have come here because we had some visitors 
who armed suddenly”, but l knew how upset you would have 
been waiting for me and that you mignl have* slept badly: so I 
came because I did not want you to sufler. . . . \nd you you are 
glad because I am crying. Well, look at me and be happy!’ 

And she began to ciy again. 

‘I have slept baelly as it is, Olga. I had an awful night. 

‘So you were sorry that 1 sle*pt well, that I didn't, have an 
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awful night, were you’’ she interrupted ‘Had 1 not been cry- 
ing now, you would have slept badly to-night, wouldn’t vou> 
‘What am I to do now?’ h( said with submissive tenderness 
‘Sa\ 1 am sonW’ 

‘Onh children do that, or p< ople who tread on a pe rson s toes 
in a ( rowd it s no good youi b( ing sorry 1 she said fanning Ik i 
faee with her handkc ic lntf « gain 

‘Hut what it it s tun, Olga'* I mean whit if I am right and 
our love is a mistake * W h it if y on f ill m lo\ c wit h mol he i and 
blush wluri you look at nu * ’ 

‘Well what if J do ' ’ she disked looking it Sinn with such 
deep pu ic mg ironical c\c s that he felt e mb mas-a t! 

‘She is out to get souk (lung hom me r he thought I il i 
( ate , Oblomov ’ 

‘ Wli it do y ou uu m ‘if I do' he re pe ded m< c li mu til \ 
looking at Ik i anxiously and at a loss to know wh it was it the 
b rtk other mind and how she would < xp! mi h r epieshon shk< 
it was obvious that it was impossible ti justify then lent it d 
w is a mistake 

SIk looked it him with sue h c ons< lems de hh< i it ion uni * on 
fide net th it it w is th it lh it sht knew wii it slu w.i t dkin > 
about 

\oUiiie *il f ud sht r< pin tl bitmgly of i tiling lo t lie hot 
lorn of i lie atyss \ ou ne iliud of being m tele \ tool of il i 
should < i ist loving \ou It will go hullv witlinu you \ rib 

lit stdl th<l not (puli unde tst md her 

Hut don t you si< if 1 ft II m lost with inothe r in in 1 hould 
be h ippe siiouldn l 1' \nd (bn 1 you si\ thit you know I 
shill be happy m iutuie and that you ik ic ni\ to suiihce 
eyeiy tiling even vom life foi tik * 

lie looked mb ntly it her blinking bom time to time 
So tint s hu logit 1 Jk yyluspeie 1 l must su I duln t < x 
pert th it 

Ynd sh< looki d him up irnj eloyyn vyilh sue li mmhd ding uom 
4 V ml w hat about tin h ippim ss t h il is thi\ m^ \ ou in id ' she 
went on \nd these moinmgs and evenings this puk my ‘1 
love you ’ isn t tins ill worth something some '•mi due, sonic 
p un ** 

‘Oil, I wish I could sink through the ground’ he thought, 
feeling miserable as he gia>pul Olga s meanmginorc and moie 
‘And what if you grew tiled of this love she be gran warmly 
with anotliei question as you ha\e giown tired of books, of 
your wen k at the ( rvil Scry ice, of society f What it m due course , 
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even. if I have no rival, if vou don't fall m love with some othei 
woman, \ou |ust drop asleep be side me as on \our sofa, and 
oven m\ \oire won tw iken you If that lump in vom heartdis 
ippeais it not even another woman but \our dressing gown 
be (onus elearei to y on Ilian I* 

Olgi th it s impossible f lu interrupted dispk xsed mddrew 
iw i\ from lu i 

Why is it impossilih ' slit isked \ oil s iv tbit 1 mi mis- 
tiken tbit 1 will 1 ill in love with somebody Use ind I cant 
he Ip techno sometimes th it vou will simply 1 ill out of love with 
u Vnd whit the n How shill 1 pisldv nivsell for wild 1 im 
doin K n w ' VMut sh ill l siv to m\ sett hi done to otlu i people 
oi s<)( ie t s * 1 too some linns spend she puss nights bee tuse of 
Pus but l do not teuton ye>u with coiijU lines ibout the tutuie 
lx c wise I belli ve thil every thm_ will Ik toi the best W ith nu 
n ippmi s < ve Komt s h u I tlunk it is something if your eyes 
Ik r in to shine Ik ( iusl of me w lu n y on ( limb hills in search of 
mi wlun you toilet youi mdohnec ind nisli oft in l lie lu it to 
t mu ioi sof u th»v\( i oi i bool lot me wlun I su tint 1 make 
\ hi smih ind \ish to lis* I im w utm r uid i lie lung loi 
oik tiling Inppmtss ind l believe I lu\t found it if 1 am 
m d ui^ i rm ftl ( d it is tnii th d 1 sh iP wee p ou r it at m\ 
t ite I fc < I lu r< (siu }>iit lu i h mil to lu r Jh u t ) th d I im not 
to hi i n< hi it d w ill mi in t h d it w is not to he th it it w is not 
Hods will Hut f on not diuel of h m to she (1 It us in the 
fut in ( 1 hill not be wtipiu^ fot nothing I still h \e bought 

« i k 1 lnn^ 1 >r the m 1 w is so h ippy till now 1 she added 
Do ^o on lu m^ h ippy r Ubl< me \ lie soil Id lu t 
\nd sou see n< lhin_ but ^loom ilu i l hippmess is nothing 
1 >voii I his die weid on is in^r itihieh It isii t love it is ’ 
Irish’ Obi mio\ Imislu Ith s* dciui i >i lu i n >( d umg 
to look it ())„ i <u to spe k oi to isk lur f )i h i\imss 
(iO s!u sudsottiy whe ie vou w inti d to ^o to 
lie loot nt it hi i lie l < y t s v e i # e dr\ Shi w is leokni^ down 
thoughtfully mddiiwm u flu s uid w it Ji he i p u isol 

I u down on youi buk u un she idded Vou wont be 
m iknv 1 m i*>l dv( then you won t 1 ill into \n ihyss 

I \( poisoiu d myself ml poisoiu * \ou inst< id of lump 
hippy simply md openly he liniimim <1 puutcnl ly 
Dunk l uts it won t poison you she t muted him 
OI41 tint snot Ini' lu s ud Vttei I ye bee n pumshmo my - 
se II with the const lousness of 

Ves in words you j mish youi si 11 thiow \ oursc. if into an 



abyss, give half your life, but when you arc overwhelmed by 
doubt and spend sleepless nights how tender you become with 
yourself, how careful and solicitous, how far-seeing!’ 

‘How true and simple it is! 1 thought Oblomov, but he was 
ashamed to say it aloud. Why had lie not understood it himself, 
but had to wait for a woman who had scarcely begun to live to 
explain it to him? And how ^uiokfy she had grown up! Only a 
short time ago she had seemed such a child! 

‘We’ve nothing more to say to each other.’ she concluded, 
getting up. ‘Good-bye, and keep your peace of mind. That’s 
vour ldta of happiness, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘Olga, no, for God's sake, no! Don’t drive n e away now 
everything has become clear again,’ he said, taking her hand. 

4 13 ut what do you want of me? You are not sine whcflui 1 m 
love for you is a mistake and I cannot dispel your doubts. Per 
haps it is a mistake I don’t know.' 

lie lei go her hand. Again the knife was raised over him. 

‘You don’t know? Hut don't \ou feel 7 ’ he asked, looking 
doubtful once more. 4 Do you think ’ 

‘I don't think anything. I told you \t sterd.i\ what I felt, but 
I don't know w hat's going to happen m a veai s tune. \nd do 
you reallv think that one happiness is followed bv anothci and 
then h> a third just 1 ike it/’ she asked, looking opon-c\ed at 
him. 4 Tdl me, you’ve had more experience than I.’ 

Hut lie was no longer anxious to eoidiiin hei m the idea, and 
he was silent, shaking an acacia branch with one hand. 

‘No,’ he said, like a sohoolbov repeating a lesson, ‘one onl\ 
loves once!’ 

‘There, jou see: I believe it too,' she added. 'Hut if it is not 
so, then pci haps I shall fall out of love with vou, pci haps I shall 
suffer from my mistake and vou too, perhaps we shall part ’ ... 
To love tw r o oi three times - no. ... 1 don't want to helnxe it!' 

He sighed. The perhaps damped lus spirits and he walked 
.slowly and thoughtfully after her. Hut he felt more lighthearted 
at every step; the mistake he had invented at night seemed so 
far away. ‘Why,’ it occurred to him, ‘it is not only love, all life 
is like this. And if every opportunity is to he rejected as a mis- 
take, when is one to he sure that one is not making a mistake? 
What was I thinking of? I seem to have gone blind. ...’ 

‘Olga,’ he said, barely touching heT waist with two fingers (she 
stopped), ‘you’re wiser than I am.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I’m simpler and more courageous. What are 
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you afraid of? l>o you seriously think one may fall out of love?’ 
she asked, with proud confidence. 

‘Now I’m not afraid, cither!’ he said cheerfully, ‘With you I 
do not fear the future.’ 

‘I’ve read that phrase somewhere recently - in Sue, I think,’ 
she suddenly said, with irony, turning towards him, "only there, 
it’s a woman who says it to a man. ...’ 

Oblomov flushed. 

‘Olga,’ he implored, ‘let everything be as yesterday. I'll never 
be afraid of mistake s.’ 

She said nothing. 

‘Well/ he asked timidly. 

She said nothing. 

'Will, if you don'l w ml lo say it, give me some sign a sprig 
of lilac. . . .’ 

‘The lilac is over!’ she replied. 4 You can see for yourself - 
it’s all witheied.’ * 

‘It's ovet withered!' he repeated, looking at the lilac. ‘It’s 
ail ovei with the letter, too!' he said suddenly. 

She shook her head, lie walked aflei her, thinking about the 
letter, yesterday's happiness, the wilhered lilac. 

‘The lilac is certainly withered ! ' he thought. * Why did I send 
tint letter? V\hv didn't 1 sleep all night and why did I write it 
in the morning? Now that my mind is at rest again’ (he 
yawned) ‘...I feel awfully sleepy. If I hadn't written the letter, 
nothing ol this would have happened: she wouldn't have cried, 
ewrything would have been is yesterday. we should have sat 
quietly” in this avenue, looking at each other and talking of 
happiness. And it would have been the same to-day, and to- 
morrow he gave a lug yawn. 

Then he suddenly began to wonder what would have happen- 
ed il Ins letter had achieved its object, if she had agreed with 
him, if she had been afraid of mistakes and future distant 
storms, if she had listened to his so-called experience and 
common sense and agreed that they should part and forget each 
other. Ileavcn forbid! To say good-bye, to return to tow r n, to a 
new flat! To he followed by” an interminable night, n dull to- 
morrow, an unbearable day after to-morrow, and a long succes- 
sion of days, each more colourless than the last. ... He could 
not allow that to happen! That was death! And it would most 
certainly have happened! lie would have fallen ill. He had never 
w r anted to part from her, he could not have endured it, he would 
have come and implored her to see him. 
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"Why, then, did I write that letter'’ he asked hnnscll 
4 Olga Sergeyevna,’ Ik said 
‘What do you w ant t 
1 must add one moic conh svion ’ 

What 

Whv then, was no need Iol that kite i at dl f 
Oh \ts then w is she h tided 

She looked round and laughed when slie siw the I ue he in ide 
how Ins eliowsmt ss h id sudeicnU \ unshed anel how he opened 
his e \t ■> vuele with istonishnu nt 

VS as time' he repe ited sle>wl\ living his g i/e it hei b u k, 
with sui])i isc 

Out ill lie eoulelsee were the t wo t isst Is ot In r e lo ik Win! 
then w i> the me uung ot hei te irs met le jiro i< he s ' 1 1 \\ is not 
cunning w is d * Hut Olg i w i not < mining lit s tw th it e le irl\ 
]t was emlv women of eoinpu itnelv low me ill ilit\ who were 
e mining or subsist! <1 on < utimn w Posse ssm r nei n il mte thge nc < 
the \ set the sp) mgs ot the n pct1\ cvervdiv Ii\e m motion bv 
me ms ot cunning ml went like liee the ij dome stir pollens 
without suspecting Ihe f visit iim of the i i im eurnnls oi hie 
Die n ponds oi mie ise e I ion mil tin n clue e lion t unmng w is hi e 
i sm ill eoni with wlneh one e ould not bu> i g»c d tie d In 1 is » 
sin ill e oin could he r p one going foi m hour oi two so cunning 
might he Ip to e one e i! oi ehsloi l some t ling. ol to de ee t\e semie 
one but it w i not sulTuicnl toenihie one lo e m i lu hon 
/oil oi to sui\e\ i big event from he ginning to end ( iniiiii r 
wisshoil Mghled d s iw weilonh whd w is h ippe nmg unde r 
its nose, hul not it a dist i me! th it \v is wh\ d \s is ollen 
e night m the 1 1 ip d h td se 1 lor oil e rs Olg i w is simpl\ mle Mi 
gent how e isi lv meleleul\ lie hid ol\<dthe pioblemt el i\ 
and indeed m\ pi >blem f She r ispe d Ihe fine me iMiig ot 
o e nts at one c md slie leuheditln idiieetnuel Wlidc ton 
nmg was like i mouse lunnin^ lounei md found e \ e i > thing md 
hiding Ht sides Olg i s r ii u u le i w is dilltie nt So what w is 
the me uniig ol it * \\ h it was d dl iboul ' 

\\ h> was tlu le tie i lie itssm * tie asl td 

YYh\ '* slie iepe lie el turning round to him ejmc kl\ with a 
ga> fate, etc lighted that she could nonplus linn at evriv step 
Beeutse, slie began slowly , v on did not site}) dimght meiwiote 
it all lot me I too am m egoi t f This is m Lite hr*t pi ue 
” J'hcn wliv diel you repioach rue just now, if \ou now agree 
with me ' Oblomov inteiiupted 

‘Bee uise \ou liive nle el these tonne nts I did no! invent thorn 



tilt } simply came, and I am glad that they have gone, but you 
pupaitd them and enjoyed it all beforehand You’re wicked* 
Tli it is why 1 it pro iclit d \ ou Hu n your lc tti r shows ft dmg 
uid thought list night ind this morning \ou livid not m \our 
usuil w i\ but as vom lntnd and I w mUd >ou to live that s 
in llu st corn! place tlnidly 

Slu walked up so dost to him tli it Mu hlood lushtd to Ins 
In ul and his he ui he b< gin to hrt itiie liaid with exc dement 
Slu looked linn sti light in the eves 

llmdU in t iusc in Mus It t tt i is h t)c( t< d ism iinmoi\oui 
t( idernts-> \oui solicitude n our < m loi in< \otu lc u foi m\ 
hippiius \our putt ton c it net ewixtlniL, Air Stol/ pointed 
out to int in \ ou til it m ult mi low \ou md loigt t \our I izi 
ih ss n oui ip ith\ \oj t\t iltd wmistll in \oui IdtM without 
wislun^ to do so Aon it not m egoist vem didn t wntt it he 
( msi \ ou w int< d to p u t liom mt v ou did not w mt th it, Init 
Ik uiscniuwcic if t ud to d( i ei\e me It w is \ oui iiont stV Mi it 
j>olv( mil dlu i w ise \ oui h I tt i would h i\ t olft nd< d me nidi 
should h t )mn c ui li >n pudt A oil st l know w h\ I love 
\m i id S im tut ill ud d i mist ikt 1 un n< t mistake n in 

X Hi 

Slu lot kt d i idi mt md ni tgniiitt nt is slit s ud this JIc lews 
li mt with tlu tiiumpli ol low with th< etmse lousni ss til liti 
pow i In i t Int ks wt u (lushtd \nd lit ht w is tht < mst ot it ’ 
It w is m impulse ol bis Iiont st lit n t t h il li id kindk d tins hrt 
m li i s ul inspuid Mns oidbuist of tiding this bulimic i 
<>U i von it be l tti th in im w< m in in t lit wni Id x<>u h one 
ol llu lx si » lit sud tvslilit dh md in suit linnet li put out 
nis nms md lx nt (v<i hi r l oi taxis s ikt mu k ss is a 

pit d^t ( I mt II ihlt h ippim ss lit wlusp ltd is in i ddnuim 

Sh nisi mtl\ dit w I) it l i st< p tin tuumph mt i idi mt t Mu 
t olmn lc f l h< r 1 it t md I c i ^t nt lc t \ t s hi i/e d stc l nix 

9 

Nc \ c i ’ \t \ c r ’ Don l e >*m nc u mt ’ sh s u I m il um il 

most in h hi r sti 1 1 c hin^ out b > 11 ) joins m 1 lx i pn i ol to kit p 

him d t did mw md si md ig motiouics is though looted 
to tlx pot without hie illiin m i Me in iltiludt md looking 
Me mix it him lit r lit id h ill tmm <1 

Ih soheicddt mi ntltit nl\ it \ is n I Hie ^tidl 01_iwh<> 
stood lit fort him but m oibixhd goddess ol pixh md angu 
with compressed bps end lightning m lie l tvts 

1 in sum 1 lie inul Intel in t onfusion Idling utterly c insLitd 
Mu lurixdslowh md w ilktd on gl i k t< ufullv over he r 
siiouldci to st t wh it lit w is doing Hut lie was doing nothing he 
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was walking slowly like a dog that had been scolded and that 
was walking with its tail between its legs. She had quickened 
her pace, but seeing his face, suppressed a smile, and walked on 
more calmly, though still shuddering from time to time. The 
colour came and went in her cheeks. As she walked, her face 
cleared, her breathing became more c\en and quieter, and once 
more she proceeded on her way with measured steps. She saw 
how sacred her ‘never’ was to Oblomov, and her fit of anger 
subsided gradually and gave wa\ to pity. She walla d slower and 
slower. She wanted to soften her oul burst and she was trj ing to 
find some excuse for speaking. 

‘I’ve made a mess of ev< rv thing! Thai was m / real mistake 
“Never!" Good God! The lilac has withered.* lie thought, look- 
ing at the tlowcrs on the tree. ‘ Yesteidav lias withcied, too, and 
the letter has withered, and this moment, the be** l in my life, 
when a woman has told me for the first time, like a voice from 
heu\en, what good theie is m me, has also withered !’ 

He looked at Olga she stood, waiting tor him. with lowered 
eyes. 

fc Please, gi\e me the letter,' she said soltly 

k lt has withered!' he replied sadl\, gismg hit the lettti. 

She diew close to him once more and bent down her head * her 
eyes were closed. She was almost trembling. He gave her the 
letter; she did not raise her head or move away. 

‘You frightened me,’ she added softly . 

‘I’m sorry, Olga,' he murmured. 

She said nothing, 

‘Tins stern “never!" ... he said sadly and sighed. 

"Jt will wither!’ she said m a harelv audible whisper, and 
blushed. 

She east a shy, tendei glance at him. took both Ins hands, 
pressed them warmly in hers, and then put them to her heart. 

‘Do you hear how last it is beating.' 1 she said. ‘You fright- 
ened me! Let me go! 1 

And without looking at him, she turned round and ran along 
the path, lifting the hem of her skirt lightly. 

‘Where are you off lof 1 he cried. ‘Tin tired, I can’t keep up 
with you.’ 

‘Leave me,’ she repeated with burning cheeks. ‘I’rn running 
to sing, sing, sing! There’s such a tightness m my chest that it 
almost hurts me!’ 

He remained standing and gazed after her a long tune, as if 
she were an angel that was flying away. 
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•Will the moment wither too?’ he thought almost sadly, and 
he did not seem to know whether he was walking or standing. 

'The lilacs are over,’ he thought again. “Yesterday is over, 
and the mgtil with its phantoms and its stilling horrors is over 
too. . . . Yes, and this moment will also be gone like the lilac. Hut 
while last night was diawmg to a close, this morning was begin- 
ning to dawn.’ 

What is it, then 4 ''’ he said aloud m a da/e. 'And love too - 
love/ \nd I had thought that like a hot noondav sun it would 
hang over lovers and thal nothing would stu or breathe in its 
atmosphere , but the re is no rest in love, tiLliei, and it moves on 
and on like .ill lile, Stol/ sa> s. \nd tie Joshua has not vet been 
born who could tell it. •‘Stand still and do not move’” What 
will happen to morrow* ’ lie asked himself anxiouslv and wist- 
lull\, and walked home slowty. 

Passing under Olga's windows he heard the stiams of Schu 
h( it in wIik h he i tightc ned chest lotind r< lief and sec mtd’to be 
robbing with happiness. 

Oh, how wonder! ul hie was* 


11 

\titomi Oblomov found another let ten from Stol z, which began 
and ended with the words 'Now 01 never’’ It wa* full of re- 
proaches foi Ins unmobilitv an 1 included .in invitation to come 
to Switzerland, when Slot/ himself was going, and Hum to 
Italv. If Oblomov could not manage it, Stolz suggested that he 
should go to the c*oimti> to see to Ins aft urs, rouse his peasants 
to woik, lind out the exact amount of lus income, and give the 
nece*ssaiv orders tor the building c>t the new house. 'Hemcmber 
*>m agreement, uow or nev< r,' he concluded. Now, now, now ’ ’ 
Oblomov npeated ‘Andre \ does iy>t know what a wonderful 
thing 1ms happened in mv life. What moie does he want lioni 
me> ( oulel 1 possihlv be as bus\ as i am now v Lit him tr\ it! 
You read about the Prime !i and the* English being always busy 
working, just a<- if the\ had nothing btil business m mind. 
The\ tiavel all over Europe, and even m Asia and Africa, and 
ne>t on business, either: some diaw or paint, some exc'avate 
ainiqurties, some shoot lions oi eateli snakes If they don’t do 
that, the> sit at home m honourable idle ness, have lunches and 
dinner* with friends and ladies that is what all their uusmess 



amounts to! Why should I l>e expected to work hard? All An- 
drey thinks of is work and work, like a horse! Whatever for? I 
have plenty to eat and I'm decently dressed. Still, Olga did ask 
me again if I meant to go to Oblomov ka. 

lie threw himself into work, lie wrote, made plans, even paid 
a visit to an architect. Soon the plan of the house and the garden 
lav on his little table. It was i large, roomy house with two bal- 
conies. "Here is m\ room, here is Olga's there's the bedroom, 
the nursery . . .' he thought with a smile. fc llut, dear me, I lie 
peasants, the peasants . and the smile disappeared and lie 
frowned. “My neighbour writes to me, goes into all sorts of de- 
tails, talks of land to he put under the plough, the y icld of gram 
per aero. ... What a bore! And he proposes that we should shaie 
the expense of making a road to a big trading \ illago. and a 
bridge o\ er a stieam, asks lor t liror thousand loubles and wants 
me to mortgage Oblomov ka. ... How do I know it is realK 
necessarv ? If any good will come ofil v lb isn't living to cheat 
me, is hi ? I dm esa\ he is an honed man Stol/ knows him bul 
he may Ik mistaken, and m\ monev will be lost! Time thou- 
sand it's a lot ol mom \ ? Where am 1 to gel it * No, it s loo 
risky ! Ht also wnles that souk o( the peasants ought to b* 
settled on the waste-land, and demands an mvwei at once 
everything, it s<*ems, must be done at once He undertakes to 
send me all lue documents for 1 lie mortgage 4 of the estate, rse nd 
him a deed of tiust and gu to the eoui Is to have it witnessed 
what next ! Ariel 1 have no idea where the 4 courts are anel which 
door to 1 1 y when I get 1 lie-re.' 

Oblomov did not auswe r his neighbours letter torn fortnight 
and in the meantime even Olga asked him if lie bad be.cn In the 
courts. A lew days carlici Stol/ sent ,i letter to him and one to 
Olga, asking what he was doing. Olga, no doubt , could keep ouh 
a superficial watch over her frie nd's doings, and that, too. onlv 
in liei own sphere. She could tell whether he looked happy . went 
everywhere readily, came* to the woods at the appointed hour, 
was interested in the latest news or general conversation. She 
kept a particularly anxious watch that he did not lose sight of 
his mam purpose in lift-. If she did ask him about the courts, it 
was only because she had to answer Stolz's questions about the 
affairs of their friend. 

The summer was at its height; it w r as the end ol July; the 
weather was excellent. Oblomov hardly ever parted from Olga. 
On fine days lie was m the park with her, in the noonday heat 
lie accompanied her to the woods, where he sat at her feet among 
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the pine-trees, reading aloud; she had started another piece of 
embroidery - this time for him. In Ihcir hearts, too, it was hot 
summer : clouds sometimes scudded across their sky and passed 
away. If he had troubled dreams and doubt knocked at liis 
heart. Olga kept watch over him like a guardian angel; she 
looked with her bright eyes into his lace, discovered what was 
troubling him and all was well again, and feeling flowed peace- 
fully like a river reflecting the ever new patterns of the sky. 
Olga's views on life, love, and everything had grown still clearer 
and more definite. She looked about her with more confidence 
and was not worried about the future; her mind had developed 
and her character had grown in depth and poetic diversity, 
showed new propensities; it was consistent, clear, steady, and 
natural. She had a kind of persistence which not only overcame 
all the storms that lay in wait for her, but also Oblomov’s lazi- 
ness and apatbv. If she decided that something should be done, 
»L was done without delay. You beard of nothing else; and if 
v on did not hear of it, you could see that she had only that one 
thing in mind, that she would not forget or give up or lose her 
head, but would take everything into account and get. what she 
was out. loget. Oblomov could not understand where she got her 
strength from nor how she could possibly know what to do and 
how to do it whatever circumstance might arise. ‘It’s because 
one of her eyebrows is never straight, but is raised a little, and 
there is a very thin and hardly perceptible line over it,' he 
thought. * Tt's there — in that crease that her stubbornness lies 
concealed." However calm and “onfcnled her expression might 
be, this crease was never smoothed out and her eyebrows never 
lay level. But she was never overbearing m her ways and in- 
cJmations and she never exercised her strength crudely. Her 
stubbornness and determination did not make her less attrac- 
tive as a woman. She did not want Jo be a lioness, to put a fool- 
ish admirer out of countenance by a sharp remark, or to sur- 
prise the whole drawing-room by the smart ness of her wut. so 
that someone 1 in a corner should cry, ' Bravo! bravo!’ She even 
possessed the sort of timidity that is peculiar to many women: 
it is true, she did not tremble at the sight of a mouse or faint if 
a chair fell down, but she was afraid to wafk too far from borne, 
she turned aside if she saw a suspicious-looking peasant. She 
closed her window at night to make sure burglars did not climb 
in - all like a woman. Besides, she was so easily accessible to the 
feelings of pity and compassion. It was not dillieult to make her 
cry; the way to her heart was easy to find. In love she was so 
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tender, in her relations* to everyone she showed so much kind- 
ness and affectionate attention - in short, she yyas a woman. 
There was sometimes a flash of sarcasm in her speech, hut it was 
so brilliant and graceful, and it revealed so gentle and charming 
a mind, that one was only too glad to be its victim. On the other 
hatia*shc was not afraid of draughts and went lightly dressed at 
dusk - with no ill e fleet. She was brimming over with health, 
she lnid an excellent appetite, and knew how to prepare her 
favourite dishes herself. No doubt many other women are like 
that, too; but they do not know what to do m an emergency, 
and if they do, it is only what they have learnt or heard, and if 
they don’t they immediately refer to the authority of a cousin 
or an aunt. ... Many do not even know what it they want, 
and if they make up their minds about something the\ T do it 
so listlessly that it is diflioult 1o say whether they really want to 
do it or not. This is probably because their eyebrows an arched 
evenly and have been plucked with the fingers and because there 
is no crease on their foreheads. 

A kind of secret relationship, invisible to others, had been 
established between Olga and Oblomov : every look, every in- 
significant word littered in t ho presence of olhers, had a special 
meaning for them. Thev saw in everything a reference to love. 
Olga sometimes flushed crimson, in spite of her self-confidence, 
if someone told at table a love-story that was similar to liei own ; 
and as all love-stories are very much alike, she often had to 
blush. Oblomov, too, at the mention oJ it, would suddenly 
seize, in his confusion, such a fistlul of biscuits that someone 
was quite sure to laugh. They had grown cautious and sensitive. 
Sometimes Olga did not tell her aunt that she had seen Oblo- 
mov, and he would say' at home that lie was going to town and 
walk to the park instead. Hut however clear-sighted and prac- 
tical she was, Olga began to develop some strange, morbid 
symptoms, in spite of her good health. She w r as at times over- 
come b\ r a restlessness which she could not explain and which 
worried her. Sometimes as she walked arm in arm w'ith Oblo- 
mov in the noonday' heat, she leaned lazily against li is shoulder 
and walked on mechanically, in a kind of exhaust km, and w T as 
obstinately silent. Her cheerfulness deserted her; she looked 
tired and listless and often fixed her eyes on some point and had 
not the energy' to turn them on some other object. She felt 
wretched, some weight pressed on her breast and perturbed her. 
She took off her cloak, her kerchief, but it did not help - she still 
felt something weighing her down, oppressing her. She would have 
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liked to lie down raider a tree and stay there for hours. Oblomov 
was at a loss i^atto do ; lie fanned her with a branch, but she 
stopped him wilh a gesture of impatience, and went on feeling 
wretched. Then she sigjied suddenly, glanced round her witlj 
interest, looked at him, pressed his hand, smiled, and her 
fulness returned, she laughed and was self-possessed one& inUre 

One evening especially she had an attack of this resllMnfess 
a kind of somnambulism of love, and revealed herself to Oblo- 
mov m a new light. It was hot and sultry: from the forest came 
tie hollow rumble of a warm w md ; the sk\ was o\ ereast. It W’a^ 
glowing darkci and rlaikc i. 

‘It s gumg to rain,’ said the baron, and went home. 

Olga’s aim l reined to hei mom. Olga went on playing the 
piano pensively, but stopped at last. 

*1 can't go on. 1 she said to Oblomov. ‘Mv fingers are trem- 
bling 1 fed stifled. Let’s go into the garden." 

They walked for some time along the paths hand in hand 
tier hands \uie moist and soft. They inteied the park. The 
trees and hushes were merged into a glooim mass; one eouk 
not ->ee two paces ahead: onh the winding sandy patlis showee 
while. Olga looked intent l\ into the ddiknt ss and drew closer tc 
Oblomov . Tliev wand* led about aimlessly in silence 

‘ 1 am afraid! 1 Olga said suddenly with a start as the\ groper 
then wav down a nairow avenue between two black, irnpene 
tiablc walls ol tires. 

‘What ol t * he ashed. ‘Don't he afraid, darling: 1 am wit! 
y on.’ 

‘I am afraid of \ou loo p slie >aid in a whisper. ‘Oh. hilt it is 
such a delightful leat ! It make *> my heart miss a beat. One me 
your hand, fcc*l how it beats!" 

She ticinblcd and looked round. ‘Sec.. 4 * Sev V sire wluspered 
with a start, elut(*hmg at hii shoulders w ith boll) liauds. ‘Don’t 
you see someone llittmg about in the daikness.' 1 

She ptessrd close i to him. » 

‘There's no one there,’ he said, but a eold shiver ran down his 
spine. 

‘Darling,’ she whispered, ‘close my quickly with some- 
Hung lightly, please. Now I'm all right . . it's my nr rves,’ she 
added agitatedly. ‘Look, there it is again! Who is it i Let us sit 
down, ..." 

lie felt Ins way to a seat and got her to sit down on it. 

‘Let us go back. Olga,’ he entreated her, ‘You're not w r ell.' 

She put her head on his shoulder. 
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‘No,’ she said, ‘the air is fresher here. I feel so tight here - 
near the heart.’ 

She breathed holly against his cheek. He touched her head - 
it was hot too. She breathed irregularly and often hea\ed a sisrh. 

‘Pou t you think we'd better go into the house?" Oblomov 
repeats anxiously. ‘You ought to lie down.’ 

no: please, leave in k alone; don't disturb me,’ she said 
languidly, almost inaudibly. 'Something’s on tire here -here ...' 
she pointed lo her chest. 

‘Do let us go back, please,’ Oblomov hurried her. 

‘No, wait. Tins will pass. 

She Mpne/ed lus hand and now and then looked elose into his 
eyes and was silent a long time. Present J\ she began to erv , 
quietly at lirsl. 11 k n broke mto sobs, lie did not know what to 
do. 

‘For heaven's sake, Olga, It t us huiiy mdoois," he said in 
alarm . 

’lt\ nothing,' she •-aid, whispering. "Don't distuih me. lat 
me ha * c a good civ my ttais will make me h v*l better — it’s 
jiiit iny nerv < s. 

lie listened m the d nkness to In i heavy bnallung, lelt hei 
warm tear- on lu> hand, Ihe i onvidsive piessun ol hei iingirs. 
Ho did not stir or burnt lie. Hi r head lav on his shoulder and her 
breath burnt his eluik. IJe, too, was trembling, but he dared 
not touch her cheek with his lips, \ltei msuu lime she gievv 
more composed and iu i huatlung In came more legulai She did 
not utlei a sound, lie wondtud it she wen ‘islet p and was 
afraid lo stir. 

Mllga! he ealled hei in a whimper. 

' \\ hat * she h plied akn in a whispti, and sighed aloud. 
* Now she said languidly , b it’^ pas >ed. I'm hi ttei . I can hit at he 
freely.’ 

'Dot us go,’ he said. 

*hd\.’ she repeated lehatantly. " \tv (killing !' she w hispered 
Jangouiouslv ><{uee/mg his hand and, leaning against his shoul- 
der, she walked home with unsteady steps. 

He looked at her m the drawing-room. She seemed weak and 
was smiling a strange, unconseious smile as though she were in 
a trance. He made her *-it down on the sofa, knelt before tier 
and, deeply touched, kissed her hand a few times. She looked at 
him with the same smile, not attempting to take her hands 
away , and, as he turned to go, followed him to the door with 
her eyes. 



In the doorway he turned round* she was still gazing at him, 
and there was the same look of exhaustion in hex hue and the 
same aide lit smile as though sin wcic not able to control it 
He went aw iv w undoing He hwl seen that smile somewhere 
he rum m be ltd a pie tuie ol a worn m with sue h a smile - onl> it 
w is not C oule li i 

The ih \t d i\ he sent to impure how Olg i w is She was quite 
v ell w is tlu n ply slu sent hick mil would In pit ist come to 
dinner mil in the e\tnm thc\ wen ill going toi itlnecmilc 
dn\t to *-e c the fireworks Jit e mild not believe it me! went to 
sec oi himself Ol^ i w is is lush is i ans> Jit i eves wen 
Iriijhl md he (i iul luftheeksiov met he r \ mr « strong and 
lmlodieus Bui slu w is uddt nl> e online ! mel ilmost cried 
out wh« n Oblomov e un up I > lie i mel flush* d e i mison wb$n 
lie iske 1 how sm w is feelm^ id i 1 ist ru^ut 

It w is |u t i slight ntivous upset slu suet Jumedly 
\unti i s I ou^hl t ) go to be d » u he i J Jin h is only h ippe*ncd 
i me 1 iti l\ nd 

Slu lid not finish m 1 * n ml w is r though iskmg linn to 
pin he i Bui siu did lie f kn m Ini tit win slu w is e out use tl 
\\ li% sh mid l in r nt 1 1 1 > \ el hi i* eve mo ml her iMiekof 
iur\< n )ii\ lit i so i i lie i i * Slu iel ! i h uuetl ol tune thing ind 
urn \<d with s >mi one V is it »\illi lurs II t>i with Obit mot * 
\nd il nu me ills she toulel not help helin^ Hi it Oblomov hid 
own m in i md ele m i t > lu i th it she le It il ti u le d to him to 
the point d h us is though slu h id e ntc n d into ikuulofmys 
tc m< us it 1 il loiiship \v i til him met Ih m^ht be Ion Sht could 
not Jill i 1 i p Joi i ion n lime md u the momin^ she walked 
done m i„it Uion lion the i\enue liom tl c house to tin paik 
md f oin 1 lie puk lo llu home llunkin hud To l m eoujee 
tuns fi iwmn^ b!uslun_ smiim^ dscmeihin^ md tilluinble 
lotiteide whit tl wi ill ibou OJi Soni i slu ihoirhl m 

< i ~ 

umov mee liow lutkv \ ) . im 1 bm d Inn eittidttl it once f 
\n<* ( )bl >»ne>\ ; W hv h id he 1 t e n sn mute md mt >1 lonlt ss with 
lie i llu i i_Iu befoie Ihou^n ii i bn ith \\ i buimn^lu t lit t k 
lie i w n i i t us fe II ou his h in 1 mel he h t l dim e m k et lie i 
h mu m lus urns incline the uel the nubstutl wliispei of he i 
he iri ; Would m ihei mm hive it ted . th it * Othei men 
leiokc <1 sei impudenllv 

though Oblomov h lei sjient lus youth imong young pco 
pic who knew cvcivtlmi^ who hid lon_ ige) solved all life s 
pi obit ms, who did not believe in until] »g md who nndvsed 
eveiytlnig in a in lime 1 noth detached and wise lit still 
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believed in friendship, love, and honour, and however much he 
was, or might still be, mistaken about people, and however 
much his heart bled because of it, his fundamental conception 
of goodness and his faith in it had ne\er been shaken, lie secret- 
ly worshipped the purity of a woman, acknowledged its rights 
and pOWer, and was willing to make saerifiees for its sake. But 
he had not enough strength of character publicly to acknow- 
ledge the doctrine of goodness and respect for innocence. He 
drank m its fragrance in seciel, but publicly he sometimes joined 
the ehoius of the cjmes, who dreaded being suspected ot chast- 
ity and respect for it. adding his own fmolous words to their 
boisterous choi us. He never cleaily grasped how much weight at- 
taches to a good, true, and pure word thrown into the torrent of 
human speeches and how profoundly it alters its course; he did 
not realize that when said boldly and aloud, with courage and 
'without a blush of talse shame, it is not drowned in the hideous 
shouts ot woi Idly satyrs. 1ml sinks like a piuri m the gull of 
public life, and always finds i shell for itscll. Manx peoph stop 
short before uttering a good word. Hushing blight i*d with 
bharne, while the> utter a luvolous one boldl\ and aloud, with- 
out suspecting that, unfoi hmatclv . it will not he lost, either, 
but will lease a long trail ot sometimes ineradicable ml be- 
hind it. Oblomov, however, ncvti put ins luvolous words into 
practice: there was not a single stain on his conscience, nor 
could he he reproached with cold and hearth ss c\mcism that 
knows neither passion nor si niggle. He could not bear to hear 
the dml> stories of how one man had changed his lioises and fur- 
niture and another his woman, and of how much money these 
changes had cost. lie often suffered for a man who had lost Jus 
human dignity , grieved lor a woman a complete stranger to 
him, whose reputation was mined, but he said nothing, ahaul 
c,f public opinion. One had to guess all this: Olga diei guess it. 

Men laugh at such ccetntrie feJJows. but women recognize 
them at once; pure and cl astc women lose them from a feel- 
ing of sympathy ; drpiaxed ones seek intimacy with them - as a 
relief from their depravity. 

Summer was drawing to a close. The mornings and evenings 
were growing dark and damp. Not only lilac, but lime blossom 
was over, the berries had been gatheied. Oblomov and Olga saw 
each other every (lay. He had caught up with life - that is, he 
mastered all the facts he had neglected for years; he knew why 
the French ambassador had left Rome, why the English were 
sending troopships to the East, and he was interested in the 
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new roads being made in France and Germany. But he gave no 
thought to the road from Oblomovka to the large village, he had 
not had l he* deed of trust witnessed m the courts, anil laid not 
answered Stolz’s letter. The only subjects he mastered were 
those mentioned in the daily conversations at Olga’s house, or 
read in the newspapers received there, and thanks to Olga’s in- 
sistence he made a point of following current foreign literature. 
Everything else dissolved in pure love. In spite of the frequent 
changes m the rosy atmosphere, its main oharactei istic was a 
elo idless horizon. If Olga sometimes wondered about Oblomov 
and her love tor him, if that love left her an} fiee time or any 
In e place in her heart, if not all hei questions found a complete 
and read} answer m Ins mind, and his will did not tespond to 
hers and he h phidonlv h\ along, passionate glance to her high 
spirits and bounding energy it that happened, she sank into 
desolate brooding: something cold as a snake crept into her 
heait, wakened hei from her da} -dreams, and the warm, fftiiy- 
f ale wot Id of love was lianslonncd into a grey autumn day. She 
wondered whv shr* was dissatisfied, v>h\ her happiness was in- 
completc. Whal was lacking? IN hat more did she want? Was it 
not hei kite, hei mission ni hie, to love Oblomov? That loVe 
was justified by his gentleness, by his pure faith m goodness, 
ana above all b\ liis tenderness, a tenderness she had never 
seen in a man’s eyes. What did it matter if he did not always 
respond to hi r glume, if his voice sounded ditleienlly from 
wind she had seemed to hear once was it m hu dnams or 
in icalitv? . . It vwis lur nn* uadion, herncives: whv listen 
to it and complicate matters umueessarih ? And, besides, if 
she wanted to escape tins love how 7 was slit to do it? The 
thing was done: she wa-> alreadv in ho , and to discard love 
at will, like a chess, was impossible. ni can’t love twice in 
your life,’ she thought. ‘People say it is immoral.’ 'that was how 
she w r as studying love, greeting evtrv fresh step with a tear or 
a smile and pondering over it. It vms afteiwimh that the con- 
centrated expression appeased under which both tears and 
smiles weie hidden and which alarmed Oblomov so much. But 
she never evi n hinted to Oblomov at cut her thoughts and 
struggles. 

Oblomov did not study love; he gave himself up to the sweet 
drowsiness which lie had once described m Mich glowing terms 
to Stolz. At time's he began to believe in a life that was for ever 
cloudless, and once again he dreamt of Oblomovka, full of kind, 
friendly, and untroubled faces, of sitting on the verandah, of 
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meditations that arise from perfect happiness. He sometimes 
indulged in these meditations even now, and twice without Olga's 
knowledge he even fell asleep in the woods while waiting for 
her. Then, suddenly, a cloud appeared unexpectedly. ... 

One day they were returning slowly and silently from a walk, 
and just as they were about to cross the high road, they saw a 
cloud of dust corning towards them, followed by a carriage in 
which Sonia and her husband and another lady and gentleman 
were driving. 

‘Olga! Olga! Olga Sergeyevna!’ they cried. 

The carnage slopped. The ladies and gentlemen alighted, sur- 
rounded Olga, and begun to exchange greetings and kisses. They 
all spoke together, and for some time did not notice Oblomov. 
Then the\ all looked at him suddenly, one gentleman through a 
lorgnette. 

’’Who is tliis?’ Soma asked quietly. 

‘Ilya li\ieh Oblomov." Olga introduced him. 

Thev all walked to Olga's house. Obloiuo\ felt uncomfort- 
able: he tagged behind Die company and had already raised hi> 
foot over a fence to escape 4 home through the i\c when a look 
from Olga made him rune back, lie would not have minded if 
all these ladies and gentlemen had not looked at him so strange- 
ly. This, too, would not perhaps have mattered, for pioplo hat! 
always looked at him like that before because of Ins sleepy and 
bored expression and bis slo\enly clothes. Hut the ladies and 
gentlemen looked in the same strange way at Olga, too, and 
their equivocal glances struck a chill into his heart: something 
seemed to gnaw at his heari , and 1 he pain he fell was so cxcrucj- 
alingthat he could not heard and went home, and was thought- 
ful and morose. 

On (he following day Olga's charming chatter and aflcclion- 
ate playfulness could not cheer him. In reply to her insistent 
questions, he had to plead a headache and submit patiently to 
ha\ing seventy-tivc-eopeok*.' worth of eau-de-Cologne poured 
on his head. Then, the day after that when they came back home 
late, Olga's aunt looked somehow too wisely at them, especially 
at him, and then lowering her large, slightly pulTy eyelids, 
thoughlfui!> smiled her smelling-salts for a minute while her 
eyes seemed to hi* still looking at them. Oblomov felt unhappy, 
but he said nothing, fie did not dare to confide his doubts to Ol- 
ga, fearing to worry and alarm her, and, if the truth be told, he 
was also afraid for himself, afraid of disturbing their cloudless 
and unrufiled world by so grave a question. For it was no longer 
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a question whether or not it was a mistake on her part to have 
fallen in love with him, but whether the whole thing was not a 
mistake - those meetings of theirs in the woods alone and some- 
times late in the c\ cuing. 

’1 dared to ask for a kiss/ he thought with horror, ‘and that 
is already a enminal offence against the moral code, and not a 
small one either! There are many stages before it : pressure of the 
hand, declaration, letter. ... We've been through all that, llut,’ 
he thought, raising his head, ‘ni\ intent ions are honourable, and 
I - 1 

\nd Maidenly the cloud 'vanished, and he saw before him Ob- 
lomovha, bright and festive, basking in the brilliant sunshine, 
with its *m<n lulls and si!\o*v n\ei; he was walking dreamily 
with Olga down a long a nine, his arm round her waist; or he 
was sitting in the sumuir r-houst with her, or on tin* -verandah. 
... Lv eryone bowed His head before jar in adoration - in a word, 
everything was just as he had described it to Stol/. % 

Yes, ms.' S\e thought in alarm again, ‘but l ought to lane 
staito I w»th that. The thrice repealed “I hue von' , the sprig 
of blue. ! he doelaiat ion oflo\e all that ought lo be the pledge 
of lifelong happiness, and mwer be repeat* J again, if the woman 
1 >e pure. Hut wind am 1 doing? W bat am l i ' the question kept 
hammering m lu^ head. *1 am a seducer, a lady-killer! All that 
is left Jo i me to do is to follow the example of that dirty old 
r.iki with salacious ewes and a ml no^e. and sink a rose stolen 
from a woman in my IniLonhole and whisper to my friends 
about mv eonque ' t so that v 0 that Oh Lord, where have I 
landed mv self ! That A where I lie a by ss is! And Olga is not soar- 
ing high above it she is at the bottom - why? why V 

He exhausted himself and curd like a child at the thought 
that the rainbow colouts of his life had suddenly faded and that 
Olga was going to be saenheed. His whole love was a crime, a 
blot on hn conscience. Tiien his agitation subsided fora moment 
and he re.di/id that there was a perfectly, legal solution of his 
problem: to hold out lus hand with a wedding ring lo Olga. ... 

‘ Yom > es,' he mummied, trembling with joy , "and her answer 
will be a look of shy consent. ... Sire won't utter a word; she 
will flush crimson and smile with all her heart, then her eyes 
w ill till with tears. . . 

Tears and a smile, a silently held out hand, followed by lively, 
playful jov, a happy urgency in all her movements, a long, long 
conversation, an exchange of whimpered confidences, and a 
secret agreement to merge two lives into one! A love, unseen by 
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anyone but themselves, would shine through every triviality, 
in every c*on\ ersal ion about everyday affairs. And no one would 
dare to insult them with a look. ... 

Ills face suddenly became stern and grave. 

“Yes,’ he said to himself, “that’s where the world of straight- 
forward, honourable, and Listing happiness is to be found ! 1 felt 
ashamed to pluck these ilowci „ to rush about in the fragrance 
of love like a boy, to arrange a situations, walk in the moon- 
light, listening to the beats of a young gnFs heart, to catch the 
excitement of her dream. ... Oh God I' He blushed to the roots 
of Jus hail . ‘This very evening Olga shall know what stein duties 
are imposed by lovt ; to-day 1 shall June my last meeting with 
hoi alone to-day 

He put his hand to Ins lieai t It was hfalmg stionglv and re- 
gularly, a> an honest man s heart should. IF* w«n again upset at 
the thought of how gilt \ed Olga would he when he told Iri llial 
they must not meet* Han he would tell lie i timidly ol his in- 
tentions, hut lust h< would Imd out what sh< thought and would 
enjoy her contusion. ... Then he saw m his mind's eye htr shy 
consent, her smile, her le irs, a silently held out hand, a long, 
myst cuous wluspei mg and kisses befoi < the whole weald. 


VI 


IT 1 iun to look ten Olga He was Lolel .it hci house that she had 
gone* out; lie went to the village she was not time, lie saw her 
walking up a lull m I he distance , looking like an angel ascending 
the sky, so light was her step, so giacetul her movements. Ho 
went alter her, but she sot meal sea tea ly to toueh the grass with 
her feet, pist as li die were really living away . Ilnll-wav up the 
lull he began calling to liei. 

She waited for Jinn, but us soon as lie came within ten feed of 
her, she walked on, again leaving a big distance between them, 
then slopped once moic anel laughe d. lie stopped at last, certain 
that she would not escape luni. She ran down a few paces to linn, 
gave him her hand, and, laughing, dragged him alter lier They 
(‘Utered the wood : he look oil Ins hat, and she mopped his fore- 
head with her handkerchief and began fanning his face with her 
pai asol. 

Olga was especially lively, talkative, and vivacious but, after 
a sudden outburst of affection, lapsed suddenly into thought. 
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‘ («uc^s what I w is doing > e stt i d i> she isktd w I k n the v sat 
down m the shade 
* K( iding f ’ 

Slu shook lie i }u id 
\\ i il llli, ' 

\o 

Sm«jn_ i 

No lillin i iiluuu' Ou ud i lu t oimlc ss s house kc e pe r 

i u i so u msI i ] i\ slu 4 i » l< !! f i tune In ( uds mil I 

i lid hit In 1 ( ]1 ii mi 

Mill w hit di 1 sn M 1 s < u ' 

Solhm nueh \ jotinu !h<n leinwd >1 i < >{)!< ml i i m 
ni i r (o iwniiui e 1 1 \ w h \ I blmlu <1 ill me i v\ h( n slu 

i 1 sud huh m K l \ i j k < i th d i kin of di moods was 

ti mkin_ ibuil m< Uik j Ik \\ m((d to I Jl in# whom 1 w is 

tli id of I im\< 1 up tin t n 1 \nd i m iw in "S on \uk 

Minim b )i mu win of \ mi f slu Muhh nh -.kid 

Oh Ii s i d d onh 1 » mli' imnk h of \ou* 

Vu I wl il bout n u * h s ud Mu ii 1 1 1 ml I on lolnu 

f i^i lb n th 1 1 bf ( ii lx (bfli » nl It it v i \u re uik) last 

i i in I di I n l » >nu < >i t\\ d i\ n >u i< iiit obi i s oil were 

< io * ud Ii ill ( it m 1 j i ! > ( uik ti ii ibb Ii i I U jiijx ltd 

I j l i i II I i Mi I I \ i i n i to wit h / ikh u 1 siw sh( w o 

< in in to I i isi il uni I \ i ill d ill soi in I ii In i I did n t inswtr 

\unh I didn t hsli n to \ Ii d Ik u< 1 I didn I do uin Mun^ md 

diilu t \v ml t „ > un \s hi i Hnl is ion is v u r uik 1 uw (]iiiK 

ddli i n 1 sudd u!n I m idi U iIn i l im sud ol m\ lil u die ss 

1 It il is 1( n i ’ i < < i !( Ni mill In 
\\ h d is * \ hi di ( s-, * 

Ini \ (liin^ f i in Ki » ni/ ins (If m wild ) ou s \\ I oi me 

t» o ld< i l >t n\ >i i ii i in in \nl (Mil n on Vf n n,l d I k< < p do un 

in ol bl >s >n m \ ill ns \\ lu i l s i s on l till km l md 

i ‘ini w lu n l doi l l uni m d 1 h < 1 l us I \n ird to Ik down 

• rid nol think of uinII m l v c* tnelnewi he i Ii mud of 

N Oil! 1 >N l 

ih h II ik id si i Idi m\ \\ 1 1 d im l l dl it d on I Did not 
NV ll it 1 l IK I )l ' III 111 Ml lit Hid 1 ( _ IH t > i Il U l» Mill) it 11< 

I I ON\ III (] 

Vnd \\h d if I udd uddt nlv dn * slu i^ki d 
Will in uh i * lu ud < uhs In 

Oh \i slu Nuntin I 11 c lie Ii wold md t ike to ms bed 
with i ln^li 1 einpe nliii \ oil will onm lieu md not find me 
vm 11 tome to us and I lie \ wdl led >oii In it 1 un ill Hit sime 



thing next day. The shutters in my room will be closed* The 
doctor will shake his head. Katya will come out to you on tip- 
toe, in tears, and whisper: “She is ill, she is dying. ...” * 

‘Oh!' Oblomov cried suddenly. 

She laughed. ‘What will become of you then?’ she asked, 
looking at his face. 

‘ Whal will become of me? I’ll go off my head or shoot myself, 
and then you’ll get suddenly w< II again!’ 

‘No, no, don’t,’ she said nervously. ‘We are talking a lot of 
nonsense! Only you must never come 1o me when you're dead: 
I'm afraid of ghosts.’ 

He laughed and so did she. 

‘Ooodness, what children we are!’ she said, growing serious. 

lie cleared his (hroat again. 

‘Listen - I want to say something.’ 

‘What?’ she asked, turning round to him quickly. 

lie kept silent apprehensively. 

‘On on,’ she said, pulling him lightly by the sleeve. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing,’ he said, becoming frightened. 

‘Yes, you have somelhing on your mind, haven't you?’ 

He was silent. 

‘If it's something dreadful, then you’d better not tel! me!' 
she said. ‘No, tell me!’ she suddenly added again. 

‘Hut it’s nothing - just nonsense.' 

‘No, no, I don't believe you : there is somelhing; tell me!’ she 
insisted, holding him by the lapels of his coal so closely that 
he had to keep turning his head from side to side so as not to 
kiss her. 

lie would not have turned it hut for the fact Unit her stem 
‘Never!’ still rang in his cars. 

‘Toll me!’ she persisted. 

‘I can’t - it’s not necessary,’ he pleaded. 

‘Why then did you preach to me that “confidence is the 
basis of mutual happiness ; that “not a single twist in one’s 
heart should be hidden from a friend’s eye”? Whose words are 
those?’ 

‘All I wanted to say,’ he began slowly, ‘ was that I love you so 
much, so much that if — ’ 

He hesitated. 

‘Well?’ she asked impatiently. 

‘That if you fell in love with someone who could make you 
happier than T, then I - I’d swallow my grief in silence and give 
up my place to him.’ 
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She let go of his coat suddenly. 

‘Why?’ she asked in surprise. ‘I can’t understand it. I 
shouldn't give you up to anyone. I don't want you to be happy 
with another woman. This is a bit too ele\ er. I don't understand 
it 

tier glance wandeied thoughtfully o\ er the trees. 

‘Then you don't love me, do you?’ she asked after a while. 

4 ()n the coni i ary, T hwe von so unselfishly that I'm ready to 
saei itice myself for you.’ 

‘Hut why ? Who asked \ou to?* 

‘Ihd I meant in « use you fell m love with somebody else. . ..’ 

‘With soni< body else! Aie you mad? Why should I if I love 
you v Would you tall m lo\e with another woman? ’ 

'Wh\ do you listen to me‘> I’m falkim? .1 lot ol nonsense and 
you believe me. As a mat l( 1 if fact, it wasn'l l hat at all 1 wanted 
to sa^s .’ 

‘What did you want 1o say, Ihm 7 ’ 

‘ I wunlfd to say that 1 h <1 guilty before you. that I've fiflt 
guilt v a long 1 um . . . 

‘What of? How?' she asked. ‘Don't you love me? Was it a 
joke , perhaps? f l’ell me at once!’ 

‘No, no, if isn't that!' lie said 111 anguish. ‘You see, what I 
mean is,’ he began irrtsoluti ly . 4 We meet er secretly. . ..’ 

‘Set iclK ? W T hy secretly ? I tell Auntie almost every tune tliat 
J'\e seen you.’ 

‘Not e\eiy time, suiely?’ he asked anxiously. 

4 W h\ , what's wiong with t hat?’ 

‘I'm sorry: I should lm\e told you long ago that it isn't - 
done.’ 

4 You did tell me.’ 

‘Did 1? Yes, of course I er I hinted at #t. Well, I'm glad to 
say I'\e done my duty, then.’ 

He ohecied up, glad that Olga had so lightly lelieved him of 
bis responsibility • 

‘Anything else? ’ 

‘Anything er no, that’s all, he replied. 

‘It isn’t true,’ Olga observed positively, ‘There i something 
else. You haven't told me everything.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ lie began, trying to assume a casual tone, ‘I 
thought that ’ 

He stopped, she waited. 

4 — we ought not to meet so often , . He glanced at her 
t unidly. 
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She was silent. 

* Why not?’ she asked after thinking it over for a short while. 

‘You see, Tin awfully worrit'd - it's my conscience. We spend 
so much time alone. I 1 grow excited, my heart beats fast and 
you tot) are - tr agitated. I can't help being afraid,' lie eon- 
eluded, speaking with diilicully. 

"What of?’ 

‘You are young and you ciim'l. know all the dangers, Olga. 
Sometimes a man loses his mastery over himself. lie is possessed 
by Nome evil power, Iiis heart is plunged into darkness, his e\ c s 
Hash ligli tilings, lie is no longer capable of thinking clearly ■ re- 
spect for ]»urity and innocence is carried away by a whirl- 
wind; lie does not know what lie is doing; he is overcome by 
passion, he can no longer eon l nil himself audit is then that an 
abyss opens up at his feet.’ 

Jit shuddered. 

‘Well. what ol it? Let it !' she said, looking at him open- c\ ed. 

lie said nothing; there was nothing more he could sav - 

She ga/.ed at him for some lime as though trying to read his 
mind in tie* bin's of his forehead; 'die recalled Ins even word 
and look and, miming, o\er I he whole In dory of their love, she 
got as Jar as the dark evening m the garden and suddenly 
blushed, 

‘You do talk a lot of nonsense, darling," she said hurriedly, 
looking away. “ l never saw any light mugs in your eyes. You 
you mostly look af me like like mv nanny Kuzminichna,’ she 
added, laughing. 

"You art' joking, Olga, and I'm talking seriously and and I 
haven't said everything vet.' 

‘Wh.il else? ‘ she ask< d. Whaf ab\ ss are you talking ahold ? ' 

He sighed. 

"I mean that that we ought nol to meet alone." 

’Why not ? 5 

" Keen use it isn't nice.’ * 

She t hong hi it o\ er. 

‘Yes,' she said t lioughtfiilly, ‘they sav it im't nice. But why?' 

‘What will people say when they know, when the story 
spreads 

‘Who will say? I have no mother: she alone could have asked 
me why I saw you, and only in answer to her would I hav e cried 
ami said that 1 wasn't doing anything wrong, nor you either. 
She’d have believed me. Who else is there?’ she asked. 

‘Your aunt,’ said Oblomov. 
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4 My aunt?’ Olga shook her head sadly. ‘She would never ask. 
If I went away for good she would not go to look for me or ask 
me any quod ions, and I should never go back to tell her where 
I had been and what I had done. Who else is l here?' 

•Olliers everybody. The other day Sonia looked at you and 
me and smiled, and all the ladies and gentlemen who were with 
her also smiled.’ 

lie told her what an anxious time he laid been through since 
then. 

‘ While she looked al me,' he added. 4 1 didn't mind ; but when 
she looked in I he same way at you. a chill went through me.' 

'Will?' she asked coldly. 

g \\eli. I'm been worried to death ever since, racking my 
brains how to prevent d from becoming public. J was anxious 
not to li ghten you. f'\ e long wauled to talk d over w ilh you.' 

’You need not I ium* troubled,' she replied. ‘1 knew it without 
\ our telling me.’ 

•You knew it?’ he ask* d in surprise. * 

•Of course. Soma talked to me, trad to find out everything, 
taunted me, and even told me how I should behave with you.' 

' \nd you never lold me any! lung about it, Olga!' be re- 
proached her. 

•\ oil never told me any thing about your anxiety, either,' 

‘What did you say to her:' he asked. 

‘Nothing. What could I say? 1 just blushed.’ 

* Good l <ord, so it has gone as far as that : you blush ! 1 he cried 
in horror. *How careless we are! W hat will conic ol it?’ 

She looked quest iomnglv at Inin. 

‘1 don'! know.* she said shortly. 

Oblomov bad l hough! that by sharing his trouble with Olga 
he would set his own mind at res l and draw strength from her 
wools and looks, but finding she had no char and decisive an- 
swer. he suddenly' lost courage. 1 1 1 - face* expressed irresolution, 
his eyes wandered dejectedly. Inwardly lie was already in a 
feverish lernient. lie had almost forgotten Olga: in his mind's 
t'ye he saw Sonia with her husband and the visitors; he heard 
their laughter and gossip. Olga, usually so resourceful, was 
silent, looked coldly at hint and still more coldly said, *1 don’t, 
know .’ Tie did not t rouble, or did not know how . to find out, the 
secret meaning of that " I don’t know '. 1 1c. too, was silent : wi 1 1 1 - 
out someone else’s help his thoughts and intentions never ma- 
tured and, like ripe apples, fell to I he ground of themselves; 
they needed to be plucked . 
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Olga gazed at him for a few minutes, then put on her cloak, 
picked up the kerchief from a branch, and putting it round her 
head slowly, took her parasol. 

‘Where are you going? It’s quite early!’ he said, coming to 
himself suddenly. 

‘No, I’m afraid il\ late. You’re quite right,’ she said, deject- 
edly and 1 bought fully. ‘Y\ * hav( gone too far and there is no 
way out: we must part as quickly as possible and forget the 
past. Good-bye,’ she added, dry ly and bitteily and. 1)( nding her 
head, walked down (hi path. 

‘Good lumens, Olga, what are \ ou talking about ’ Not meet 
again? Why, I Olga!’ 

She was not li^tt rung and walked on, the dry sand erunehing 
under her U el. 

‘Olga Sergey e\ na!’ Ik* (‘filled. 

She did not heai and walked o n . 

‘For God’s sake, com#* hack!’ he cried with tears in his \oice 
‘K\« n fi einmnat must be <>i\tn a hearing. . . . Good hea\ens, slu 
can't be so la ai Hess’ Then's woman foi vou!’ 

lie- sat down and hunerl his face m In^ hands Ih <*ould In ur 
her footsteps no longti. 

‘SIk 's gone!' In Sfiid, almost in t< nor, and iais( d his head. 

Olga was before him 

He seized hei hand joyfully. 

‘You ha\en’l gone' he said. u \ ou wall not go, ’will you’ 
Please, don’t go. llemembtr, if \ougoaway T am a dead snan’ ’ 

‘And if 1 don’t go away, I am a criminal and you, too ie- 
membei that, Ilya!' 

‘Oh, no 

‘No? Why. if Soma and her husband disemer us togothi! 
once moie 1 am mint d.’ 

lie gave a start. 

‘Listen,’ he began hurriedly in a (altering \oice. ‘1 haven't 
said everything ’ and he slopped short. 

What at home had seemed so simple, natural, and necessary 
to him, what pleased him so much that lie regarded it as his 
happiness, suddenly appeared as a sort of abyss to lum. lie had 
not the eourage to cross it. The step he had to take was bold and 
decisive. 

‘Someone’s coming!’ said Olga. 

There was the sound of footsteps on a path. 

‘It couldn’t be Sonia, could it?’ asked Oblomov, looking 
petrified with terror. 
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Two men and a woman - complete strangers - vent past. 
Oblomov breathed fretl\ 

•Olga,’ b< begin huriicdly , t iking her bv the hand, ‘let’s go 
over the re, whe it the re is no one lei us sit down ’ 

He in wle hcrsiL down on i bench, himscJl sillin„ on the grass 
it hci lee l 

Vou flaicd up,’ lie said '‘went aw vy inel ] h lei nol finished 
wlut T wanted to sa\ Olgi 

\n<l 1 II go tw ly 141111 md I won l eonie link il you pkiv 
with me 141111 he sue! \ou liked mv It 11 emu md now 
per' ips you would like t< ee me it youi lee l md so little by 
little mike me youi si i\e be iipiieious men ili/e weep, be 
frightened md fngbten me md then 1 k whit we ire to do 
I d like v e 11 to leim mbe 1 mi si t mi Ide nly iddedpioudly get 
lm h uj) tbit 1 \e giown up 1 lot uue 1 met you uni I know 
whit the g line von lie pitying is e died bill you will neve 1 
sc c mv tens my more 1 

I s\\e 11 I mi nol j>! i\in^ w itb v on lie e tied e une st Is 
So miu h the woise Joi you she ic m 11 1 < d eli vly i li i\ < only 
o 10 tbiii^ t > s iv to illy 0111 ippie lie nsious w irnmgs inel comm 
(limns till nut mee Im ? to d o I hive lo\ed vou md did not 
know whit i ought to < lo now 1 know she e 011c hide d dee isi\< 
lv rn ikmg ic idy to o md I m not gun > to isk your aelvue 
\nd I know too Ik s ud iet uniiiglui by tin hind and mak 
m_ Ik 1 sit down n un in 1 Iu slopp d foi 1 liiununl pluekmg 
npeourige t > go on lust 1111 i^ine he be^in my lie ul is full 
of one elesire mv lu id ol on thought but mv will md my 
tongue won l obe v me 1 v\ nil to spe ik md 1 un I ulte 1 the 
woids \nel y< f it is so simple o He Ip me 01 ga p 
I don t know wh it is 111 yoen mind sn do 1 f 
‘Oh foi heivenssiko pit is* without the s ?/ your proud 
glmee is killing me eveiy woiel v >11 s \y .ree/esme like ice ’ 
She 1 night d 

Vou ic envy she s uel pulling lie t h md on his he id 
I h it s li^hl now 1 ve tee i\ed the gift of thought inel 
spee eli ^ ()!_, 1 he sud knee I1114 he foie her \\illyo» miriymc^ 
She was silent uid tuine d he 1 fite ivi ly 
‘Olgx give me v our h ind he went on 

Slit did not give it lit took it ind pul it to Ins lips She did 
nol withdi iw d llei hind was warm, soft, mel just 1 tiny bit 
moist He tiieel to look into he 1 f ice but she turned away more 
and more 

‘Silence r he asked mxiou ly, kissmg lie t hand. 
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‘ Is a sign (if const nt,’ she finishc d the sentence for lnm softly, 
si ill not looking at him. 

‘What .lie uni ft ding now *' he asked, retailing his dream 
about Lilt sh> cejiisent and the teais What ait \ou thinking'’ 
fcr J lie s line as ^ on she it pile d, continuing to look s anew he le 
in l he dine lion of th< lore d, onl\ the hta\mg of he i bosom 
showed tint she was re slim ung heuse l( 

dT is she le m in he i e \ < s ' Oblomov wondered bill she \as 
olMn ald\ looking down 

\it Noueilm' lie slid 1 1 > mg In dl iw lie i < lost i \ie \ ou 
indille te ut ' 

' \e>l i uhlli u lit but e dm 
WVliv ' 

Ike tills* I te »i < <- i v\ .1 lem^ nm and { vt ^< ( u ^ i \ j n t) H 

thought 

‘Hong lgo’ oe i e j *e d< 1 in Miipn e 

% e s fiom I he . iom nt I _ h< \ e u H, ,01s d Id u 1 < die e* 
v >11 m ion nund She bioi oil 
d lean th d me n e ni ' 

lb put e mi I In imii w ieif to i iiihi iu he 1 

din dn > n ope ill! 'I|I lijliii 11 s 11 II ivi n I d e e 11 ( ’ 

si e iid sJv h c le \ < 1 1 * i\ oi<iin w hh < mhi 1 1 el j u I 1 \\ \ 

lio h md w 1* h he 1 p 1 I 

Me le < die d it U m \e \ ( 1 1 m • de 1 id 

Hit 0111 lh\e iii\o Ini { me 01 slim e d j ie o m u i' 

he mil 

We do ned m 111 \ but »o 1 1 n 01 l i o niiiiiiinf 

h roin th d mome *il m I ie ill \ ' he ud ie Ik e I n » J 

‘Do uni Hunk lint I v\ adel iiiu he e n he u done w d h \ ou d 

1 h itl not know n \ >11 * si e - ud pi >i <U\ W on Id 1 Ihm s »{ m 

1 he sum me 1 lu Us mill \ <>u in I he (aim s' W < o’ I J line 
lidened to pm mu I111 Ud nai' 

Hands lu b pn dun m K e >le m un! Idling In 
hand 

V si 1 inn thought eii e lined l ) him She w is looking d him 
with st rtn pi ah md w ute el unw i\ e rm_ h mil w li il lie w ude el 
at lint mono nl w is not pneb and *h te limn ition, but le hs 
passion mtoxir it mg hanpuii ss d onI\ foi 1 moment mdlheu 
1 ( t Id go on uniullle el md t dm loi e\ei* \nd Mulelenh no 
\ sole nt tears of line \pc t te d happine ss uitl no sin e oust lit ' IIow 
was he lo unde island d * \ne! the mi pent of doubt awoke anil 
stintd uut asily 111 his lit \rl Dielslu lent him oi was she inert 1 \ 
anxious to mam him' 
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‘But theie is another road to happiness,’ lie said. 

‘Which ' 5 she asked 

4 Some times love does not w tit and c nduic and < llculate 
\ woman is all on hie , she trembles tllo\ei,slu experiences it 
onee sue h ai»oiiKs indsueli jo>sth\t ’ 

I don l know wh it kind ot 10 lei > on me in 
\ m id upon yn h.e h t worn in s te nhce s e \e 1 \ Mime; he i pe in 
e>l mind public opinion ks|k(I ind luicK lie l uwatd m love 
whit Ii l ikes the pi u ( >1 e \i is tlun^ loi be t 

Need He h dk don., Mich i ion! ' 
so 

W on Id v on b eve 111 i ibo look loi h tppme s U l he e osl of m\ 
pe 1 < ot mi nl inel v e ll ie ^pe e f 

(Mi no n > * 1 su < x lo (»od 1 i < v c i we uld he s i id waimh 
1 he n H f i \ did \e u spe ik ol it * 

1 1 don I knots 

Buf 1 do know \ou vw it i nuns to Imd out whellyi I 
no ild h iu null < <1 m t pe ie ol n ml t > \mi md one with 

von d mv 1 li it io id ' lsn ( Mid m» ' 

> e 1 t lnnk \ < u must be ii^nl \\ M 
\<\< i I ( u I him In \ ill it imll in m t lie wot Id 
lb ‘bought il o\ < i tin then i Iu i 

e s he s ml Ih t is i te mb! io i 1 i id i worn in imisl lo\ e 

\ < i n ik n to _,o tile i i m in on it te i ie < min md ^o on 

I > m 

lb Lonke l ll be l I e pu tie nm^l> lu iv\ nolhm*, Hie ie 

he i I ie e w is e dm ill 1 e> li \ l he e ie ise ers e i be i e > e blow sill it (1 

i 111! Ie 

I m l me he s ml I h il Se m i w h«» is n »l wen I h v oui li 1 1 1( 
Im ei sueiele nlv ie fu < el Io re e> 111 /e v ou in I he sti e < t 

Ol^i miled md she looked l ‘■serene m\ei Ollomov on M e 

e I he l h me! v\ i te> > \ itn Io ie si t I he U m >1 it iem 1e» »l)t u i some 

ski dice ii >m Ol^ i md u u I m il 

fm i^me tli it men diel not low i Liu u nts vn ith timid ie spe 1 1 
ts * he v ippio wheel \ uti but le»>ked it vem wilh i be If 1 md 
m iniujhii w 1 1 Mi 

He ^Ime eel it he i she w is ib oi be <1 m push m<«; pe bl»le donjf 
111 ^ md w it f i lie i f u isol 

\ on would enter i dr u\ in_r mom md se \ c i il bonne Is would 
slu wdh meb^nihon One ol the women would <^o md -at 
futile i iw iv 1mm vem md \oui pnele woulel be tlu s ime as 
eve i md vo i we»uM know peibetl} well Hint \ou we ie 1 light r 
and be lit i than the y 
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‘Why are you telling me all these horrors?' she said calmly. 
4 1 shall never go that way.’ 

‘Never?’ Oblomov asked dejectedly. 

‘Never!’ she repeated. 

‘Yes,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘you would not have the strength 
to face shame. You might not be afraid of death: it is not the 
execution Unit is so terrible, but the preparations for it, the 
hourly tortures. You would not have been able to stand it. You 
would have pined away, wouldn't you?' 

lie kept peering into her face to see wind she felt. 

She looked cheerful : the picture of horror did not upset her; 
a light smile was playing on her lips. 

‘I don't want to pine away or die,' she said. ‘It’s all wrong; 
one can love all the more and yet not follow that road. 

"Hut why wouldn't you follow it,' lie asked insistently, almost 
with vexation, ‘if you are not afraid?' 

‘Ilecausc people who follow it always end up eventually by 
- parting,’ she said, 'and 1 - to pail from yon! ...' 

She paused, put her hand on his shoulder, looked intently at 
him and, suddenly, Hinging away her parasol, quickly and ar- 
dently threw her arms round his neck, kissed Jinn, and, Hushing 
crimson, pressed her face to his breast, adding softly: 

‘ Never ! ' 

lie littered :t joyful or y and sank on the grass at her lecl. 



liUiW vaaaa 


i 

()i i omov talked home feeling delmousb hipp> J f is blood 
(ouniI exult wit In jji hi veins md In e\( sliming It 

so md to bun Ih it even Ins h in \v i> ibl m It w is thus th it 
)u cnlci( d bis kmu md sud(i( nl\ the 1 idi mu disippeucd, 
md Ins e \ e s be e urn hxt o with unple is n t sm prise >n one pi ice 
I n mt>e\ w s sdtii _ in his < 1 m 

\\ h\ do \on keep , topic \viilm r for houi s * r I u mt'yev 
ished sic nib gi\in> him ins lmsutc Ji md Winn lino 5011 
lx e n g iddm diouL * \nd th it old d( \ il of \ mts h 1 got out of 
hmlcompMeh I nhc d him ioi 1 bite toed then w*hsn t 
uiilhm/ I iskcd J01 vocl* 1 md lie refused to me 
tithe i 

I ve be in foi 1 n ilk in 1!u woeid Oblomov sud timilly 
si 11 mnbli to koau 11 11 the shock ol I 11 ml \ e \ s \ isit, and 

d sue h 1 niomcnl l >o’ 

II h id foi^ itte 11 the Joomv sw found m*, in w huh he had 
1 in ( el I01 o m mv n < 11s m(l n ts 11 ) Jonge 1 usid to their stifling 
ilmosphiK 1 u intu» hid in 1 twinkling breu<ht him down 
is it wen f 1 0111 it i\<n into 1 sw imp Oblomov Kept asking 
himself pnidull> wild 1 11 11 < c\ ii ut conn foi md how long 
he w is gom_, to ->1 n He sidle 11 l i< emits at the thou lit that 
l umt\(\ in* hist i\ lodinini md tint he would lx unibk to 
^,0 to the lb liisk > -* He hid to gel ixtot 1 umtpv d m> pnee 
tint w is the oub Him th it m dte ie (Mo turn now fit w utul 
gloom il\ and in silence foi I umlvev to spe ik 

Y\li> don t vtm _,o incl Iiinc i \ >ok d \oiii tld oldinan^’ 
1 ked 1 u ird v e \ 

I don t n < d d m> moie lid Oblot io\ I I im not going 
to mote theie 

Whi it^ Not meiM flu it' I 11 ini> v tried m<nx(ingl> 

\ ou\e Killed it md \oun 11 >1 going to mow ' \nd wliat 
about the igrumcnt ' 

4 What agie tine nt * 

‘Youve foi gotten, h i\c }ou'\ou signed m agreement fora 
year C 0111c on, let us h i\e eight hundie d loubles, and then }o\i 
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can go where you like. Four people were after that flat and they 
were all turned away. One of them would have taken it for 
three years.’ 

Oblomov only just remembered that on the \cry day of his 
moving to the country cottage Taranlyev brought him n paper 
which in his hurry he signed without reading. 'Good Lord, what 
have 1 done?’ he thought. 

‘ Hut 1 don’t want the Hat,’ s,del Oblomov. 4 I'm going abroad/ 
‘Abroad! 1 Taranlyev interrupted. ‘With that German? 
Yon’ll never do it, old man. ... You'll never go!' 

‘Why not? I’ve already got my passpoil. I can show you if 
you like. Hought a trunk too/ 

‘You won’t go!’ Taranlyev repealed inriilJereid 1\ . '"You'd 
belter let me ha\e the* rent lor six months m advance/ 

4 1 have no luoncv / 

‘You can gel it, can' I \ou? Ivan Malv i y r e\ ieh, the landlady's 
brother, will stand no non erne. lie'll lake mil a * ummons at 
once*: you won’t he* able* to wriggle* oul ol il tlie*n. besides, I've 
paiel him w i ( I i my ow n mone \ , so you'd both r pav me / 

* Where* did \ ou ge I so milch money ?' u*d\< d ( >hlomov. 

‘H\s none of your bmme -s. I've been repaid an old debt. 
Come* on, let's hav e the money . Thai’s w ! *:it I've e*ome ten . 

‘All right, i'll e*.i!l one* elav this week and get ,i m w leuanl lor 
the Hat. I’m sony, hut I'm m a hurry now/ 
lb* began buttoning his coat. 

‘And whal soil ol a Hal do y ou vv aid v ’ Taianly r\ *-aid. k 't on 
wem’t iiuel a be I lev. You hav on l see n il , hav o \ ou * ’ 

4 1 don’l waul to sei il/ u }>he*d Ohleuuov . " \\ hal do 1 want fo 
move there* for? Il' 4 * le>o lar 

‘From what?' Taranlyev inlemiphe] rudely. 

Hut Oblomov ehd not sav whal it was lai horn. 

‘From the* e*enlie/ tie* added laUr. 

‘Whal centre? Whal do v onward it ten } Te> Ik about.** 

‘Ne>, 1 don't lie about any mine*/ 

‘Oti?’ 

‘ l deaf l . To-day ei I — ' 

‘Whal?’ Taranlyev' interrupted. 

*1 am not dining at home/ 

‘Give me the money and then you can go lo the* devil!’ 
‘Whal money?’ Oblmneiv repeated impatiently. k I'll call at 
the Hal se>em and talk it over with the landlady/ 

4 What landlady? What does she know? She's a woman! No, 
sir. Yem talk to her brother - then you’ll see!’ 
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‘AH right, I’ll call and talk to Iiim.’ 

‘Will you? I don’t think! Give me the money and go where 
you like.’ 

‘I haven’t any money. 1 shall have to borrow.’ 

‘ Well, in that ease you’d better piiv tor in^ cab fare,’ Tarant- 
yev persisted. ‘Three roubles.’ 

‘When* is ymr eabby v And why so mueh as three roubles?’ 

‘ I’ve dismissed him. Why so mueh? Because* lie didn’t want 
to bmi” me here. Not over the sand, he said. Anri there’ll be 
another three imiblt ^ back!' 

\ou can go b;s |>u , from June for halt a louhle/ said Oblo- 
mov . * Here \ on are.’ 

He ga\e him tour rouble'.. Tarantyev pul them in his pocket, 
and l hen asked : 

‘Wind about dinner monev V 

‘\\hnt dinner?’ 

‘1 shall be late* foreiinnerin town and I shall have local^al a 
pub on the way. K\ rr\ l hint’s leinhl> expensive here: they're 
sure to ehaige me live rouble- at least!’ 

Obloino\ look o*it another rouble and threw it to Tarantyev 
in silence. lie elid not sit down beeauso he was anxious that Iii s 
visitor should vn as soon as pis^iblc; but Tarantyev did not 

<M ) 

‘Te II the m le> ”i\c me something to eat,’ he said. 

‘Hut aieu't \oii going l < > ha\e \onr (lamer at a pub?’ Oblo- 
mov obsei \ cd. 

‘Dinner yes! Hut it’s onh just none one.' 

Oblomov le*lel Zukhai to give him ‘•nine thing local. 

‘There's nothing m the lions.*, sir,' Zakhar said dryly, looking 
sullenly at Tarunt\ev. ‘Nothing has been pre pared. And when, 
sir,' In addressed Tanmtvcv, ‘aie* >eni going to leTurn the 
mailer's shut and waistcoat?’ 

‘What shirt and waistcoat?’ Tnranl v ev asked. ‘I returned 
them long ago.’ « 

‘When was that?’ asked Zakhar. 

‘Whv, my good man. 1 handed the things to you when you 
■were moving, didn't 1? You shoved them into some bundle, and 
now you ask for them.' 

Zakhar was dumbfounded. 

‘Good Lord, sir,’ lie cried, addressing Oblomov, ‘that’s a 
scandal, that is!’ 

‘Go on. tell me another,' Tarantyev replied. ‘1 suppose you 
sold them for drink and now you ask me for them.’ 
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4 No, sir, I have never in my life sold my master’s things for 
drink,’ Zakhar wheezed. ‘Now you, sir — ’ 

‘Stop it, Zakhar!’ Oblomov interrupted him sternly. 

‘Didn’t you take our broom and two of our cups?’ Zakhar 
asked again. 

‘What broom?’ Tarantyev thundered. ‘Oh, you old rascal! 
Come on, you’d better give ue a bite of something !’ 

‘Do you bear how he swears at me, sir?’ said Zakhar. ‘There 
is no food in the house not even any biead, and Anisya has 
gone out,’ he declared f inn ly and went out ot the room. 

‘Where do you have dinner?’ asked Tarantyev. ‘1 must say 
it’s funny all right - Oblomov goes for walk-v ri the wood, 
doesn't dme at home — When are you going to move to your 
flat? It'll he autumn soon. Come and have a look at it.’ 

‘All right, all right. I will soon. .. ’ 

‘And don’t foigct to bring Hie money!’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes!' Oblomov said mipalicnllv. 

Well, do you want anything doing to jour flat? They’ve 
stained the Hours and painted t ho ceilings, doors, and windows 
everything. It has cost more than a bandied roubles, old man.’ 

‘Yes, yes, all right. ... Oh,' Oblomov suddenly remembered, 
‘there’s one thing I was going to tell you. ( ould you, please, go 
to the courts for me - J have a deed ol trust that lias to he wit- 
nessed. ...’ 

‘1 am not jour solicitor, am I?’ Tarantyev said. 

‘ I’ll give you more for s our dinner,’ said Oblomov. 

‘The wear and tear of m\ boots will cost me more than jou 
will give me,’ 

‘Take a cab. I'll pa\ 

‘I’m sorry, but 1 can't go to the courts, ’ Tarantyev said 
gloom il> . 

‘Oh? Why not ?’ 

‘I have enemies who bear me malice and are doing their best 
to ruin me.’ 

‘Oh, very well. I'll go myself,’ said Oblomov, picking up his 
cap. 

‘You see, when you move to the Hat Ivan Mat veyovich will 
do every tiling lor you. lie’s a line fellow-, 1 tell you, not at all 
like some German upstart! A real, hundred-per-eent Russian 
official, has sat for thirty years on the same chair, runs his office, 
has money too, but never takes a cab. Ilis coat is no better than 
mine; would never hurt a fly, speaks in a very low voice, never 
goes roaming abroad like your — ’ 
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‘Tarantyev,’ Oblomov shouted, banging his fist on the table, 
‘don’t talk of something you don’t understand!’ 

Taiantyev opened his eyes wide at such unheard-of lmpud- 
t nee on Oblomov’s part and even forgot to be. offended at bung 
put be low Stolz 

‘So that s whit you aie like now, old man,’ lie muttered, 
taking up his hat ‘ \\ hat c nc i g\ ? ’ 

He stroked Ins hat with Ins sleeve, then looked at it and at 
Oblomov s hal tint 1 on the bookstand 

‘ \ ou don 1 w( ar voui hat lu s ud 1 iking Oblomov s hat and 
1 1 \ i ig it on I s< ( you hiv< it ip Lend it to mi loi tlu sum- 
nu r old man ’ 

Oblomov, without utteiin^ a word n mo <d Ins hat from 
fu ml\tv s Ik id ind pul it hick on the bookcase lie then 
c Lossc d his inns on Ins chest met w utcil for laianlyv to go 
Oh, to hell with you’ snd L.iiantycv pushing Ins w i> 
< lumsilv through the dooi \ou u i little ei que e r , old man 
\V lit till > on \e li id it ilk with I\ m M itv eve Mill, and see what 
h ippens il vou don t bring tin money ’ 


2 

II i went aw ly inel Oblomov s it down in tlie arm ehair, feeling 
thmouglilv upset lie loukl not sli ike oft the uiiph asant impres- 
sion K It by Jar intye v s visit 1( i a long time At last lie reman- 
tiered Ins plins loi t lit morning, and tlu hideous appearance o i 
l\u mtyc v laded from Ins mind a sunk i urn back to Ins hue 
He stood before tin looking glass loi some time, straightening 
Ins tie, binding and looking to sec if there was any trace ot 
Olga s n dent kiss on his check 

Two //ere/ s, he aid solllv, with joy fill excitement, ‘and 
what a diffe renee between fhi m * On; has xliiaely (adedaiulthe 
other lus blossomed out so gorgeously 

llun hi s ink dee pi r and eh c per into thought II hltthatthe 
bright and cloudless icstiy il of love had gone, tint love was 
truly becoming a duly th it it w is become v, mtcimmgkcl with 
his whole lik forming an mlcgril paitof its or ef in iry functions 
and beginning to lose its rainbow colours Tint morning, per- 
hap , lie had caught sight of it" list loseale ray and m future 
it would no longer slnnt brightly, but w in his life myisibly; 
life would swallow it up, and it would be its powerful but hidden 
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mainspring. And henceforth its manifestations would bo so 
simple, so ordinary. The poetic period was over and stern real- 
ity was beginning: the courts, journey to Oblmnovka, building 
the house, mortgaging the estate, constructing the road, never- 
ending business troubles with the peasants, get ling the work on 
the estate organized harvesting, threshing, easting up ac- 
counts, the agent's won icd 'ace, the nobh nun's elections, court 
sessions. ... Only occasionally, at long intervals would Olga’s 
eyes shine upon lum, the strains of Ce/s Ut du'i reach him, and 
after snatching a hast\ kis^, he would have to hum oil to the 
fields, to the town, and then again to (lie agent and the click of 
the abacus. The arm al of \ lsitors would la mg In tie < ondoi t to 
him: they would talk about how much spirit they had distilled, 
how mam v arils of cloth they had deliv creel to the* (iovrinment. 
... Oh dear that wasn't what he had promised himself, was it? 
Was that life* \nd \ el people lived as though Hus was ill that 
life meant. \ndre\ , too, liked it 1 

Hut marriage I he wedding, why. that was, am way, the 
poeh\ ol hie. that was a f 1 1 II \ ope neat up Mower. lie imagined 
how he would lead Olg.i to 1 1 1 < altai • she* would be wealing 
oiaugc blossom on Ik i head and a long veil. Time would be 
whispers of wondc inicnt in Ihe* ciowd. Slit* would give him her 
hand sh\ k , her bosom lu a\ mg ge ill 1\ , lici head bowed w lth be r 
usual grace fi 1 pnde, and would not know how to look at t lie 
crowd. Now a smile would light up hei face, now te*ats would 
appear in her eves, oi the crease o\e*r her eyebrow would stir 
thoughi fulk . At home, aller • In* guesk had gone, die would 
thiow herself on his chest, as die had to-el.iv . still wearing tier 
gorgeous wedding elress. ... 

fc N<>,' he thought, *1 must run lei Olga. 1 can't think and feel 
by m> se If. I'll t<*Il eve rvone. the v\ hole* woi Id no, just lit i aunt, 
then the baron ; I shall w i ile to Stolz he w ill In* sui prises 1 ’ Then 
I’ll 1e 11 Zakhar : lie will fall at m\ ieel and howl wit h jo\ . J shall 
gi\e* him t w entv -five roubles, \ms\a will come and tr\ to kiss 
my hand : i'll give her ten roubles I hen then I shall shout for 
joy m a loud voice so that the whole would will hear and say: 

Oblomov is happy, Oblomov is gel I mg married!'’ Now I'll run 
te> Olga vve shall sit and whisper tog' the r for horns. making 
e>ur see*ret plans to merge our two lives mlei one! 

lie ran off to Olga. She listened to his clieams with a smile, 
but as soon as he jumped up to run unel tell her aunt, she knit 
her brows m a way that alarmed him. 

‘Not a wore! to anyone !’ she said, putting a finger te) hei lips 
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and begging him to speak lower so that her aunt should not hear 
in the next room. "The time hasn’t oorne yet !’ 

"Hasn’t the time conic now that cveij tiling lias been deeided 
between us?’ he asked impatiently. "What are w r c to do now? 
JTow are w r e to begin? YVe can't just sit and do nothing. We 
must think of our duties serious lih is beginning. .. .’ 

"Yes, it is,’ she agreed, looking searehmglv at him. 
fc W*'lk so I’d like to take the In >t step go to your aunt 
and 1 

"That's the last step.' 

" \\ Inch is t lu hrst , lhen v ' 

"TJie Iitsi In go Jo Uk> cmhii ts: ;y oil Inx e to v\ i Me some docu- 
dh nt . has on’ l you t ' 

"Yes to-morrow ’ 

"Whv not to-day i*’ 

'To-da> to-dav is a vti\ sp< eial dav , and I can’t have yew, 
Olga, can 1*’ ’ ‘ * 

k \u\ well to morrow. And then''’ 

‘Then till \ oui aunt, wide to Stnl/.’ 

"No, then \ou must go to Obiomoxku. ... Air Slot/ wrote to 
\ou w hat >ou had to do m the count i\ , didn t he? 1 don’t know 
what business \ou ha\c tlicic - building, is it?’ she asked, 
looking into his face. 

"Hood Loid,’ said OI>lomo\ , * it we are 1o listen to what Stolz 
sa\s we’ll ncxci g( l as lar as telling ><mi aunt * lie says that 1 
must begin building the house, then construct the road, then 
ope n schools ! . . . You won't do 1 hat m a hie time Let's go there 
toge the i , ( >lga. and l I k n 

"Hul wlieie shall we* go ter? Is the re a house there?’ 

' No the old house isn't good emwgh; 1 expect I he front 
steps must ha\c collapsed by now.’ 

'So where shall we* go to k> she* « iked 
" \A ell ha\ e t < » find a Hal lie r< .’ # 

"Koi Hint vnu’ll alse> have le>ge> to town,' she observed. "That's 
the second ‘dep.’ 

"The n ’ he be gan. 

" 1 1 hulk \ oii'el be Iter take 1 the t wo step, first and then - -* 
"What’s all lliL.*' Oblomov thought in>ioinfiilly. "No whis- 
pering lor hours, no secret plans to merge our two lives into 
one! La cij tiling lias turned end differently somehow*. What a 
strange girl Olga is! Shi' nevii stands still, she nextr indulges in 
romantic dreams even fora moment, just as though she’d never 
dreamed in her life, just as though slu never felt the need of 
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giving .herself up to day-dreaming! Co to the courts at once - 
look for a flat! Just like Audrey! They all seem to have con- 
spired to be in a hurry to live!’ 

Next day he went to town, taking with him a piece of stamped 
paper to settle his business at the courts: he drove to town re- 
luctantly, yawning and gazing about him. lie did not know 
where exactly the courts were, and called first on I\an Gerasi- 
movich to ask in which department lie had to witness the signa- 
ture of the deed of trust. Ivan Gerasimovich was very glad to 
sec Oblomov and would not let him go without lunch. Then he 
senl fora friend to find out fiom him how the business w T as to 
be done, for he himself had gol out of touch with su *h things. 
The lunch and the consultation were o\er only by three o'clock. 
It was too late for the courts, and the following day was Satur- 
day and the courts would be closed, so that it all had to he put 
off till Monday . 

Oblomov went to lus new flat m Vyboig. He spent a long 
time driving along narrow lanes with long wooden fences on 
either side. At Iasi he found a policeman who told him that the 
house was in a diffeient pari ol the suburb, and he pointed to a 
street where there were only fences and no houses, with grass 
growing in the road, which was full of ruts made of dried mud. 
Oblomov dro\e on, admiring the nettles by' the fences and tiie 
rowan-berries peeping out from behind them. At last the police- 
man pointed to a little old house standing in a yard, adding: 
‘That’s it, sir.’ ‘The house of the widow of the Collegiate As- 
sessor INhenitzyn \ Oblomov lead on the gate, and told the 
driver to drive into the yaid. 

The yard was the size of a room, so that the shaft of the car- 
riage struck a comer and frightened a number of hens that scat- 
tered cackling in all directions, some even attempting to fly; a 
big black dog on a chain began to bark furiously, rushing to 
right and left and trying to reach the horses’ muzzles. Oblomov 
sat in the carnage on a level with the windows, finding it rather 
hard to get out. In the windows, crowded with pots of mignonette 
and marigolds, several heads could be seen looking out . Oblo- 
mov managed to ge t out of the carriage; the dog barked more 
fiercely than ever. lie walked up the front steps and ran into a 
wrinkled old woman wearing a sarafan tucked up at the waist. 

‘Who do you want?’ she asked. 

‘The landlady, Mrs Pshonitzyn.’ 

The old woman bent her head in bewilderment. 

‘Are y ou sure it isn’t Ivan Matvcyevich you would like to see? ' 
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she asked. ‘I’m afraid he isn’t at home. lie hasn’t come back 
from the office yet.’ 

‘I want to see the landlady,’ said Oblomov. 

Meanwhile the hubbub in the house continued. Heads kept 
peeping out of windows; the door behind the old woman kept 
opening and closing and different people looked out. Oblomov 
turned round: in the jard two children, a boy and a girl, stood 
icgarding him with curiosity. A sleepy peasant in a sheepskin 
appeared from somewhere and, seieemng his ( yes from the sun, 
ga/'*d la/ilyat Oblomov and the carnage. The dog kept up a low 
and abrupt barking and e\ci y time Oblomov moved or a horse 
stamped, it began jumping about on its chain and harking con- 
tinuously. On the right, o\oi the fence, Oblomov saw an endless 
kitchen garden planted with cabbages, and on the left, over the 
fence, he could see sc\eial tiers and a gicen wooden summer- 
house. 

•Do vt>u want Agafya MntvovevnaY' the old woman asked. 
‘Why?’ 

‘Till the landlady that 1 waul to set her,’ said Oblomov. ‘I 
1 mm taken rooms hcic ’ 

‘So ) on are the m w lodger, Mr Tanmtycv’s friend, are you? 
Wail. I’ll toll her/ 

She opened the door, and several heads drew back hastily and 
rushed away into the mnci rooms. He managed to catch sight 
of a w lute-skinned, lather plump woman, with a bare neck and 
elbows and no cap on, who smiled at having been seen by a 
stranger. She, too, rushed awsr bom the dooi. 

‘Please come in, sir,' said the old w r oman, coming back, and 
she led Oblomov through a small enlianee hall into a fairly 
large loom and asked him to want. ‘The lady of the house will 
tie hcic presently,’ she added. 

‘And the dog is si ill harking,’ thought Oblomov, examining 
the room. 

Suddenly his eyes lighted on familiar object s: the whole 
loom was filtered with lus belongings. Tables covered in dust; 
chairs heaped m a pile on the bed; mattresses, crockery, cup- 
boards all thi own together m confusion. 

‘What on earth? Haven't they done anything about them - 
sorted them out, tidied them up?’ he said. ‘How disgusting!’ 

Suddenly a door creaked behind him, and Lhc woman lie had 
see n with the bare neck and elbows came into the room. She was 
about thirty. Her complexion was so fan and tier face so plump 
that it seemed that the colour could not force its way through 
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her cheeks She had pnctirally no eyebrows, and jn their plaec 
she had two seemmsjlv sh<Jitl\ swollen slimv patches with 
(d.nl> tin h vn on them Ibi e /cs weir oicy md is ^ood 
humoured is the whole expression of lie r 1 k t her hinds wcie 

white bul eoiisc with knotted blue \eins st mdm * out She 

wok x close littm dress 1 xcl il w is ejuile obxious 1 h it she use d 
no utifice no! e \ e n me \ti i pc tt o it to me n ise the si/t oi lie i 
hips md m ike lie i w usl 1 >e k sin vile i J h it w i \\ h\ c\ ( n w I e n 
she wi diessed is l< n » is she woie nishiwl he would with 
out m\ d m^e to he i in >de t ser\( is ulple i e i i p mill i is i 
modeled v line we II de \e loped 1 osom Ineeni] msoii with he 
smut hul met Sunel i\ ho net be i (Ires lo 1 e ei old mel w in 

She h id n d be e n < \,k e lm n msiIo? mel wlu n < >l) , omox is! el 

to se e hu slu the w on lie Su iel iv sh id o\u he i old in u \ 

e\e i\d i\ eln md e o\ e u 1 lie i he id with i be mut *• h e vine 

in hnndlx md d pf e el h> Iin„s1i\1> il Obi unm 
i ie ^e»t up md b me I 

I 1 1 i\ e tin } k i m > nice 1 1 v Mis Bsh ml n hue 1 iu l ^ 
be isl e I 

\ cs sn -.lie \ pile 1 M e ulel x m [ e rh ips hi e t j e d I > 
Tn > bi illui * she isl eel he d mtl\ 1 in ji u { he is d the Hie 
lie ne m r come s h >i h I < f >f e In e 

No it w is u I w ml it s< ( Ohio i en b ^ ii w he l sli hit 

sit down on tin sol i is In iv\ n liom Inn is po sible 1 I n 

it the c nds of lie i Ii ml Mind) < neini hei el mil I the mini 
like i h >is e 1 >th she in 1 he l n mds unei i 111 ' sh iwl 1 

I line rented ioou but now ov\in_ to ceitun ui mi 
st me e s 1 h ix c I i lmd i 11 it in uiolhe r pul < f tin te w n o I 
hue eeiine to di e n s llu m dte i with vou 

She li It neel t< turn d i n \ in l h 11 into til u^ht 
I in iti u 1 in i >i < the! i n t ii she sud d t< i | un 

But tin house is \ unis sn i it ■* Onlennox ud 
’S t s she ie pile <1 bi ie !1 

Well in til it rise \ oil ou_lit. to Ih ib'e f ) dc lele ioi on e i 
oi _>hln t \ou * 

But m\ brothei isn t in md lie vlte nds to t x e i \ Ihn ^ she 
sud m mot mi uisl\ I > >kin^ sti i hi it Ohlomox i i the lust 
time md then low u in he i c\cs to the sh n 1 i mi 

She Jus tn oidmux but pie is mt lief Oblornox deei led 
conde ecudin_I\ Mu l be i ^ood worn m r 

\t Hut moment i little <£irl s lie iel w is thiust lhiou n h the 
door \oil> v M it\e\c\ni nodded to hci stenilv without btin^ 
obsuxed b} Oblomox and she elisappomd 



‘And m what Ministry does vour brother woik?’ 

‘In some Government ollict ’ 

W\ Inch om 

W licit peasants ait icgisUitil I m aliaul 1 don’t know yyJmI 
it s tailed 

Sin smiled good nitinodI\, and almost it once lui hue as 
sumi d it 1 * ltoimil tvpitssion 

Do \ on Int he k aloiu willi youi biotlm * i kid Oblomov. 
‘No I Ium two i luldu n b\ mv I • I c lmsbuid i bov agid 
ci,Jd and iljiI «jid si\ tilt 1 mdl i lv lu^m I liking r(adil\ 
( nou^li «md In i 1 nt bn mu i i m aumialid, md \u have also 
oui _iindmolhei In ui£ w ith us she s in nu did md t in h irdl\ 
w ilk md she oid\ got > to i tim h slu 'im( 1 lo^otollu mnkd 
wdh Vkiifmi but slit li is i\( u il up met SI \k hoi is d iv Jnr 
J< i»> li i v t b ^un lo sw« II \nd uoi in < huieh sbe lws to sd on 

I hi s|< ]>s mod ol Hit I mu i h it is til Sonidmus ih\ siste l in- 

1 iw ' n w 1 1 i i us md Mi l n mlyt\ * 

Vn I dots Mr i i' uiluv t iv wdh vt)ti oltiiO Oblomov 
d id 

lit o i hnu d i n loi i month lb n i < t< d bund ol m> 
bo I In i s 1 m ii dw ^s lo. It 1 1 

Vim sli hIJ sili nl li i\ til i \h in U i ill n< i supply ol ldi is 

md \ olds 

I Ion’s (pin ( d is hi it ' slid Onlomov II it wi n n >1 loi ( ll< 
di^bukm^ on< im^ld U ink ll tu \\ uol i Imn^ soid hi n 
Shi -anil d in li pi % 

1) > \ on olti n £ > out * is I i d 01)1 mm 

Oi i tsion illy in su i i m< i 1 1 i ol in i d in oui nu \ we 
went to Hit Gimp mile t Uoi'vs 

Win do ui on people _,o lb ii * i k 1 Oblomov, <a/mg 
Imou.h m op< mil £ id Mu di ml al lie i h „h bosom him as a 
so 1 i tit hion md m vn i_> 1 1 1 1 1 

s » flu i vn Hit tmm^ Hus u u ? It i ii ltd m llu moinni^ 
bm it t U in d up 1 lie i l su ill v tin n \\i loi* ot pi oplt llu ti 
\V lu u i !s< do you <_,< t * 

‘Iludlv an\wbti< VI \ hiotlic* «rots lislnm, wdb %Ii S\iianf- 
x i \ md m il i s fish soup t lit r t , bill wi an dw ns at homt 
Not dw i' s s m i ly ; 

‘^cs, milted hast >iai vu uuil lo Kolpmo, and some I urns 
vu go to the woods lint It s my hiothti s naint d iv on June 
Jttli and dl lm lolli from the oibit lonu toibniui ’ 

‘I)o >ou pn any v isits f 

‘My biotliu docs but tin chdditn and I onl} go oil Lastir 
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Sunday and at Christmas to dinner with my husband's rela- 
tives.’ 

There was nothing else to talk about. 

‘I see you have (lowers. l)o you like them?’ he asked. 

She smiled. ‘No,’ she said; ‘I have no time Cor (lowers. The 
children and Akulina have been to the count’s garden and the 
gardener has given them these. The geraniums and the aloe 
have been here a long time when my husband was still alive.’ 

At that moment Akulina suddenly biust into the room: a 
large eook was eaeklmg and st niggling desperate ly m her hands. 

k Is 1 his the eoek 1 am to give to the shopkrcpcj, ma'am? ’ she 
asked. 

‘ llenlly, Akulina, go awav!' t lie landlady said, shameluei dly. 
‘Can't you see 1 have a visitor £’ 

‘I only eairn to ask,’ Akulina said, holding the eoek by its 
loot head down winds. ‘He oflers s<\entv copecks for it.' 

‘Go back lo Die kitchen,' said Agafya Malujium 1 The grey 
speckled one, not that om,’ she added him >c dly, and blushed 
with shame, hiding hei hands under Uk shawl and looking 
down. 

‘Household cates!’ said Oblomov. 

"Yes. Wc lane lols ot liens and we sell eggN and chickens. The 
people 11 Clean our street, m the summer collages, and in the 
eounl's house, buy them liom us,' she leplieel, looking al Oblo- 
mov much moie holellv. 

Tier face assume el a hiiun< ss-likc and thoughtful e\piessieai; 
e\en her \aeant K»ok disappeared win n she talkeel about a sub- 
ject she was laimliai with. .vny question that liad nothing lo do 
with yvhat she was mle iest<*d m, slie answered with a smile and 
silence. 

* You ought to have seated it out,’ Oblomov observed, point- 
ing to (he heap oi his ht longings. 

k I wanted to, hilt my brother told me not to touch it,’ she 
interrupted quickly, looking at Oblomov very boldly this time 
‘ “Goodness knows what lie lias in his cupboards and tables,’’ 
he said, “if any thing should be lost, he'll never leave us alone.” ’ 

She stopped and smiled. 

‘What a careful man your brother is,’ Oblomov remarked. 

She smiled faintly again and once more assumed her usual 
expression. Her smile was just a matter of form with her with 
which she disguised her ignorance of what to say or do in any 
given circumstance. 

‘I’m afraid I can't wait for him,’ said Oblomov. ‘Will you be 
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so good as to tell him that* owing to a change in my circum- 
stances, I no longer need the flat and therefore ask you to let it 
to somebody else? And I, for my part, will also try to find a 
tenant for you.’ 

She listened vacantly, blinking from time to time. 

‘Will you please tell him that so far as our agreement is con- 
cerned - ’ 

’ Hut he isn’t at home now,* she repeated. ‘ You'd better come 
again to-morrow: It's Saturday, and lie does not go to the 
ofli v.’ 

‘I'll! sorry, but I'm terribly busy - I haven't a moment to 
spare,’ Oblomov excused himself. * lie so good as to tell him that 
as the deposit will be yours and I would find you a tenant - 

‘j\1y brother isn’t at home,’ she said monotonously. ‘I don’t 
know why he isn’t back yet.’ She looked out into the street. 
"He usually walks past the windows and one can see him as he 
comes along, blit he isn't here!' 

- I’m afraid I must go,' said Oblomov. 

‘And what am I to tell my brother when he comes? When are 
you moving in?’ she asked, getting up from the sofa. 

‘Tell him what I have asked you,’ Oblomov said. ‘Owing to 
my changed circumstances - 

‘You had belter come to-morrow and talk to him yourself,’ 
she repeated. 

‘I’m sorry, 1 can’t conic to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, the day after to-morrow, then, on Sunday. We usually 
have vodka and snacks after Mass. And Mr Tarnnlycv comes, 
too.’ 

‘Does lie?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, he does,’ she said. 

‘I'm afraid the day after to-morrow 1 can’t conic either,’ 
Oblomov pleaded impatiently. m 

‘ Next week, then,’ she said. ‘And when ly’e you going to move 
in?’ she asked. ‘I'd have the floors scrubbed and the rooms 
dusted.’ 

‘I’m not going to move in,' be said. 

‘You aren't? Hut what shall we do with your things?’ 

‘Will you kindly tell your brother,’ Oblomov began slowly, 
fixing his eyes straight on her bosom, ‘that owing to changed 
circumstances — ’ 

‘He’s vciy late to-day, I'm afraid, I can't see him,’ she said 
monotonously, looking at the fence which divided the yard 
from the street. ‘ 1 know his footsteps : I can recognize anyone 
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walking along tin wooden pavement Not many people walk 
Ik re 

‘So >ou will tell lmn what I said, won’t \ou Oblomov said, 
bowing and walking to tin door 

1 in sun lie li be lure hunscH in h ill m lioin the 1 nidi iei> 
said with m ag i til ion wine h w is quite umisu ll ioi lui, is 
though ti \ mg to di l tm Oblomov with lu r von < 

Imsorr\,but 1 i in t wait in> longii, hi ikilucd op nmg 
the lionl dooi 

Si i m * lmn oil thi slips l hi do^ bi^ m b ukiu r mdtivingto 
bn ikitsthun t_un Jin dnvir w ho h id ( till n isliipli mnig 
on tns 1 1 bow b m to b u k till hoists Ihi lit ns i^unse ittiud 
in ill dm ( t joiis in il mn i \ 1 1 il lit ads pi i j id out ul I hi win 
clows 

So I II ti 11 ui\ hrothe r th it von i die d tin 1 mdl d\ s ud 
mxiouslv w hi il Obi mien hid it dm n m tin emn^e 

\is nid [th i i till him tl d Ih< oisc ol i li in id (ilium 
^ t mu I i umot k< ( j) l)u Hit md llit! 1 il j iss it on to soon 
both ilsi oj piihip hi mi Id lot k h i 

Il( usu illv i DDK s Jioim d this him shi sod lisle mn_ 
ubant mmdidb to him 1 11 till lmn tl it v>u intend to i id 

ig uti 

\i> s ud i )blomo\ 1 11 i ill i h mi m i lew d ns 
Ihi ( irui^t d i o\ i out of I n< \ ud to Liu i< i mpunmint of 
tin dispu U birkin^ of tin deg, mi w< nt swivm o\n tlx 
dmd up mound ol mud m lln unpivid -.tut \ n iddli i^ t 
m m m sh d>o^ dm i< o it if pi in d d tin i nil of it with i bi^ 
p ipe i p mi l no li i lus i m illiuk lu km in hinds md mb 
l>u shot on lus hit in spilt of lit di\ hot d i\ Hi w ilkid 
(put kl\ lool m tio u sid< to sk'i in 1 slipping is Ji i\ih is 
though in mind to b i ik through tin wooden pivinunl Ob 
lo uo\ tmiH d found t > look it him ud s nv th it hi tuinc (1 m it 
thi g it i ol Mis INhi iul/\ n s housi 

l h it, 1 suppose is Ini biotin r < o mn biek hi loin ludid 
‘Hill to hi 11 with him f J (Him h id to spi nil m bom t liking to 
lmn md Im Jum^iv md it s so Jiot 1 Hesidis OIjm is willing 
tor m< inothei time 

‘Go on, 1 istir p lu s ud to the drive r 

\nd wh it ibout going in s( uc U ol anothet flat * he suddenly 
re me mhe red, is lu looked it the femes on citlui side ol the 
roid ‘ I must go b iek to Moisk iv i oi Kon> ushmna^a anothet 
time 1 he dieided 

‘taster, eliivti, lister 1 ’ 
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\ r the end ol August jt lx gin to i nn and smoke c line out of 
t lit (himn vs ol tlx urnmii c olt i n e s th it h id stove s ind the 
p opk m those tint hid not w ill ihimt with keichufs tied 

lound then he ids it list ill the sumirni < e>tt i*,< s we ie gi ulu- 

i!l\ (h se 1 te d 

() ilo ika hid not l((ti to town i un md one morning the 
llvmsk\s fumitme w is e uted md e mud pist his windows 
Ihouji to 1< i\i Ins tlit to dint e>ul md not lie down ill diy 
no Ion et seemed m h< iok h it to him In w is now I ie < d with 
1 he | noble m ol how lo sp< ud tli < \ < nin h I o ie m mi done m the 
ee tulip whin tin puk md I he wood we le d'seiLed md when 
(>k i s wmdiw> vuk slmlliicd seemed ullcrl\ nnpos ihli to 
him J fi v il* < <t tli u_h h i tmplv minis w dknl lound the 
pul urn ele \ n tin hill md ms he nt w is oppie se<l w ith s id 

in s 1 1 < told / il n u md Vm n i t > oh\\b win t< lie eli 

e uh I to si i\ uni il he found mot he i II if md Ionise If we nt to 
lewn h id » epuek eh me l it i lest mi int me! jn lit the t v< 111114 
it Ol 1 

1 Snt mlunri (\iniLs in (own inn net 1 il c I he Ion*, blight 
di\s mde e mu sm Hie pnk md tin woods In town In eould 
n >t se i lie 1 time t une s 1 d i\ the ie k d v 1 did 11 it 11111 wilh 1 
me si ( (o Inin md he ( mid not emt/iMiii time mite'- with 
1 nol In (let ill t lie lloweni*, ilium 1 poem of Hun love 
e mk 1 lo line eonie te) 1 top 1 1 he u*,h its suhje < t m it t( i 
hid urn end Some turns the \ we ie iile nt lot It ill mhemionend 
Ol^i w< 11 Ie I be ibsoilxd in he 1 work eounlm lo lnisell the 
spines ol tin piltein with he 1 mcelle ind he weenie 1 he «ib 
sillied m 1 (loosed thou^nts Iimii^ m 1 Inline th it w is iai 
die id of III pie sent moment Only it limes, o he gi/(d 1T > 
bulls it Jn 1 would lu ^ive 1 p issjou tie *st it t or sne would 
Jinef it him md smile 1 it<hin_ i glimp e ol lie rule llcmk lie 
\ e nt t ) low » md dun d it ()1^ 1 Hue e <h\ s in sue e ssmn under 
the pit t c vt 111 il his 100ms were not te id\ >e l th it he w is going 
to move during the week md eould not settle down 111 his new 
Hit be fern tint But on Hie tom th di\ In tell that il would 
be unpiopir to e ill uriin md iftci w dking up md down the 
piwiiunt h foie Olg 1 s house lot some time he sighed and 
drove home On the filth d i\ Olga told him to go to 1 <crtam 
shop when she would be mid then walk back to lie r home with 
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tier while the carriage followed them. All this was awkward: 
they met people they knew, they exchanged greetings, and some 
of them stopped for a chat. 

4 Oh dear, how awful!’ he said, perspiring with apprehension 
and the awkwardness of the situation. 

Olga’s aunt, too, looked ut him wi(h her large, languorous 
eyes, inhaling her smelling-salts thoughtfully, as though she had 
a headache. And what a long journey it was! Driving from Vy- 
borg and back again in the evening took him three hours. 

‘Let us tell your aunt,’ Oblomov insisted, "then 1 can slay 
with you all day and no one will say an\ thing ’ 

4 itut ha\c you been to the courts? ' Olga asked. 

Oblomov was greatly tempted to say that he had been there 
and doue everything, but he knew that Olga had only to look at 
him scarchingly to discover the lie in his lace. I le sighed in reply. 

'Oh, if >ou onlv knew how dilhcult it is!’ he said. 

‘And ha\e you spoken to your landlady’s brother? Have you 
found a flat?' she asked afterwards, without railing her eyes. 

4 He's never at home m the morning, and in the o\ enings 1 am 
here,’ said Oblomov, glad to haw found some satisfactory 
excuse. 

Now Olga sighed, hut said nothing. 

4 I will most certainly speak to the landlady’s brother to- 
morrow,’ Oblomov tiled to soothe her. ‘It is Sunday to-morrow 
and he won't go to the odiee.' 

‘I’ntil all this is settled,’ Olga said relleelively, ‘we can’t tell 
Auntie and w r e must not see so much of each other.’ 

‘Yes, yes that's true,' he added hastily in alarm. 

4 You'd better dine with us on Sunday s, our at home day, and 
then, say, on Wednesdays, alone,’ slu decided. ‘And on other 
days we can meet at the theatre, i'll let you know when we sue 
going and you to come.* 

4 Yes, that’s true,' lie said, glad that she took upon herself the 
arrangement of their future meetings. 

‘And if it’s a tine day she concluded, ‘I’ll go for a walk in the 
Summer Gardens and you can come there. That will remind us 
of the park the paik!’ she repeated with feeling. 

He kissed her hand in silence and said good bye to her till 
Sunday. She followed him with her eyes sadly, then sat down at 
the piano and became absorbed in the strains of the music. Her 
heart was weeping for something, and the notes, too, wept. She 
wanted to sing, but could not bring herself to. 

When he got up on the following morning, Oblomov put on 
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the indoor coat he used to wear in the country cottage. He had 
parted with his dressing-gown long ago, having given orders to 
put it away in the wardrobe. Zakhar walked clumsily to the 
table with the coflee and rolls, holding the tray unsteadily m his 
hands as usual. Anisya, also as usual, thrust her head through 
the door to see whether Zakhar would ear 13 the cups safely to 
the table and hid heisell noiselessly as soon as Zakhar put 
down the tiay on the table 01 rushed up to him quickly if he 
droppe d souk thing, so as to sa\e the otln rs fiom killing. When 
111 s happened Zakhai began to sweat f 11 st at the things, then 
at lus wife, making as if to hit her m the chest with Ins dhow. 

‘What e\edlcnt col tee ! ho make s it r Oblomov asked. 

4 The landlady lu iself, sir," said Zakhai . ‘Slit 's been making it 
lor the last live days. \ ou’ic putting m too much eli/eoiy and 
don't boil it enough let me do it,” she said." 

‘ Ivscellcnt Oblomov repeated, pouimg himsdf another cup. 
‘Thank her.' 

lb re she is heist If,’ •-aid Zakhar, pointing to tlu half-open 
door ui a side 100m. ‘Tint must be thou pantry, I ( \peet She 
works 1 1 »c rr . They keep sugai, tea, and c c*ftc c tlu re a*> well as 
the etoekt ly .' 

Oblomo\ could see only tlio landlady's hack, the back of her 
luad, a bit ot he 1 while neck and lu 1 bait elbows. 

4 Why is she moMiiglui e Ibows about so rapidly 1 here/' asked 
Oblomov . 

4 1 '111 sure I don’t know, sir Must be making laec, I expect.' 

Oblomov watched he r as hi moved her elbows, bent her 
back, and straightened out again. When she bent down, he 
could see hei clean pc ttieoat and ste>ckmgs, and her round, hrm 
kg.. 

\\ e iv ll sc iv suit's wielow , but she has elbows lit for a countcs*, 
anil with dimples, too!' Oblomov thought. 

At midday , Zakhai came to asC. d he* would like to taste their 
pie. the landlady had sent it to hnr^with fici compliments. 

‘It's Sunday, sir, and they're baking a pie to day.' 

‘I can imagine the sort of pie it is,' Oblomov >aid ^aiclessly. 
‘With carrots and onions!’ 

‘No, sir,' Zakhar said, ‘it's not worse than 0111s at Oblomov- 
ka - with chickens anil lresh mushrooms.’ 

‘Oh /that must be rni'e : bring me some ! Who does the baking? 
That dirty peasant woman V ’ 

‘Not her!’ Zakhar said scornfully. ‘If it wasn't for her mis- 
tress, she wouldn't know how to mix the dough. She’s always in 
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the kitchen, the landlady is. She and Anisya baked the pie, 
sir ’ 

hive minutes later a bare arm, scarcely covered willi the 
shawl he had die idv seen was thiust tluouoh the door of the 
side loom holding iplitc with i huge piece oi 4c immghotpic 
‘111 ink you ver\ much ’ Oblomov cried uccplin^ the pie 
and gi inc ing thiough the door lie lived lus c>cs upon Ihtenoi 
mous bosom uul b ue shonleleis 1 he dooi w is h islih close d 
\V oiddn L \ on like some vodkd Uk \eiee isked 
Ih ink 'em i don t dunk Oblomov s ud till moic ill ibl> 
\\ h it kind li w e \ on * 

Ouiownhum mule one thc\oi<< ud t mliise il Ijom 
e tin mt le iu s oil! s< Ives 

I \i neve i diunk i uni ml I t( liepie n s ud Oblomov 
Pie is< let in In it 

llu but u m \ is I hi (i t lhiou_Ji the do >i i on w it n i _J i 
ol v odk i on l pi ite Old > n \ eh ml it md 111 e d it e i \ nine h 
111 mk soil vtn n ik n lu ul h\m t< pe e \ tlirou hllu 
d >oi but the dooi vv i sliminee 1 In 

\\h don t >ou h l me h ive i In >k a ve i in 1 wi4i von >e el 
me mu Oblomov itpmieli d lie i 

I he 1 mdl idv smile el I hind lie I oi Imsenv 1ml 1 m till 
\u mo mv vei el iv die I \ he a in l he 1 tell n til I lie 
lime von see I 11 class pie t n t Iv md mv ! u lliei wuJ se >n be 
ee nmi^ tiom M is she n [ill 1 

Oh (t jn f>(> oi > e m l ie tl e i Ohioan \ ol se i\ e el I el hi t la 
1 ive i l dk with him 1 1 II tin i l \ l it l > set hn ] le se 
Ml iipjd 1 11 t *1 h ai when lie < iaes 

\nelwhe is 1 1 c < n Iiiil Oblomov sled "Whit idivnu^h 1 

II s (.i mm Sh s lie e n e iijun^ loi llu 1 isl s<. \ e n c us 
\nd tlie doe i w s si mimed to 

How Item simple lie is Onlomov lie >i ^hl \nel tneie is 

somethin' ibo il lui \nd she isveiv e ie m loo ? 

lie hid not met the 1 mdl ui\ s bie the i vet 1 e i v now ind 
then e n 1 > m the momin^ when lie vv is still in heei tie c m ht 
sighted iin in with iln^e pipe i p tied nude i las inn mshmg 
olf on l lie othu sieie ol the le ne c md dis ippe u m the st rt e t 
at live o e leie k the s mu m in with the p ipe i p uee 1 uislie d p ist 
the windows md disippe ne cl belaud the fremt dooi lie w is 
never he ird in the house Vnd vet there could be no doubt, 
cspcciiM\ m the n ornmgs tint the house w is full ol pceiplc 
the it w is a e latte i ol knives m the kitchen the pe is mt worn m 
could be he ud nnsnig some thing m a coinei ot the yard, the 
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caretaker was chopping wood or bringing the barrel of water; 
thiough tlic wall the chiUiitn could be lieird cuing, or there 
<ciiiu lli< sound of the old worn in’s <lr^ persistent. tough 

Oblomoi h id the lom best rooms in the house r llu 1 indl id> 
ind hir i liniH oo upi(d thf two bnk looms md Ixr brolhei 
hvidupslur in the Utu ()b!oino\ s slud\ md lu dioom linked 
out into Iht \ iid t lie diiwiii room 1 mil Un little mien md 
tin Ketplion mini tin bi^ kdt'un tnlt n with t lit c ibh igcs 
ind pot does \\ t I k <h »wm r mom wind w tin < m tarns wci< 
<t< (ltd chinl/ PI nn Hums in unit 1 1 k n w dnui wenplued 
lion*, the \ ills i ( ml t ib»< stood midi i tin lool mg gl iss on 
tin window ills w<u ] its of mimiiii md Vine in n nigold, 
md lom ( i„g s with isl ns md < u m< s him,, in the windows 
I Ik IiiuIIi’n Inert lid w ill d in on tiptoe md howtd tliitt 
(mu s m msw( r l( Olrtonnn s h K(tm h His < ml s< r\ ml uni 
1 inn \ is but't n< d to tin It ]> so Hi d it w is impossible t*> s i ) 

\ In tin r lie w m islml uudt i it oi not Ins In wisdom up in 
i I n >t md In i nd tin 1 t 1 in 1 U w is i i i m of ibout toit\ 

with i sh u lit tul t of h m on the hut he id md two sum I u lults 

o\< r his t( mpk s w moment It sl\ mile wind mdnstmbhng 
i d(i h s t ii 1 medium i/< Ills \ tx s in \ 1 1 lookc d directly 

d n ohp < l bul lust uu i (* it it l( lltlnlv md onl\ the n fixe d 

tluinsrlx# upon il I If so imdto lx idi inn d ol h hinds and 
is In I i!k<d In 1 md to ind them I clnnd his buk oi put one 
behind his buk ind llnust tin ollui in the In isl of bis eo it 
Whtn^mn soon p ip( i to his dm ( md ( \pt uinn some point 
m it Ik kt [il oik h nn 1 Ik hind in b u k tti l < m 1 ill poinlf d to 
some 1 me oi wo d with the imddh Im^e* of tin ollni It md 
wimble In lo w itb Ins n nl downw uds mi h i\ mg shown it d 
oik ( witlnliewhi bind ptilnpshd ms hishn^ei wn< iithei 
thick niditd md shook i little im 1 In b<!it\< 1 with goodie i 
son tint it \ is in L (,iut( nut to displ i\ tliem too oilen 

I1k1k\( sir Ik ud lluowi i^ ii s double finite d Olio 
mo\ lb it \ on w ( j < mi gi id s i i nn lo t < nn md s( < pm 
^ ts Oblormn (pin d ( out tc ousl> l w inte d *<> t ilk to a on 
ibout m\ Hit Tit ist sit down 

\l t< r I be s( ( i n i m \ it ilu n h in M it imcIi uiituud to sit 
down It mingovti with liistnlut bod\ ind tm u I his hands 
into his skt\ts 

1 in diud 1 hi\< l > look toi mother Hit s nd Oblonun, 
md I diould tin k toi c like to sub lei tins one 

It is dilhcult to sub M it now h m Md\c\c\nh '‘did, 
toughing into Ins h mds md hiding them quick!} mhis slce\es 
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4 If you’d come to see me at the end of summer 9 there were lots 
of people after it.’ 

‘ i did call, but you were not in,’ Oblomov interrupted. 

‘My sister told me,’ the civil servant added. ‘But don’t worry 
about your flat : you’ll be very comfortable here. The birds are 
not ejistiubmg you, are they 

‘Which buds?* 

‘The hens, sir.’ 

Though Oblomov constantly heard from caily morning I he 
deep cackling of a broody hen and the chirping of clucks unde r 
his window, he paid no at t< ntion to it. Olga’s image was betore 
his mind’s eye and lie seaiecly noticed what happened around 
him. 

‘No. I don’t mind that,' he said ‘I thought you were talking 
about the canaries: they start twitlenng liom eaiJy morning.’ 

‘We will take them out,’ L\an Matveyev ich answered. 

‘That doesn’t matter, either,’ Oblomov observed. ‘But I'm 
afraid mv ciicurnslancis make it impossible foi me to stu\ .’ 

‘Just as you like, sn ,’ Ivan Maty ( y < \ieb n pin cl. ‘But lfvou 
don't find another tenant, what about our agiee men I ? Will you 
pay compensation? You’ll be sure to lose on it.’ 

‘Ilow much does it amount to.>’ asked Oblomov. 

‘I will bring the account.’ 

He brought the agree mcmt and an abacus. 

‘IIcic w T e arc, su,’ lie said. ‘The ri nt of the flat is eight hun- 
dred loublcs, you ve paid a inmdred loublcs deposit, which 
leaves seven hundred.’ 

‘But, surily,’ Oblomov interrupted him, ‘you ean't possibly 
demand a year’s lent when 1 haven't been here a fortnight!’ 

‘But why not, sir v ’ I\an Matvey evich letorled gently and 
conscientiously . ‘It would be unjust to expect my sister to sulk r 
loss. She is a poor widow who hv cs by letting rooms and pejliaps 
make's enough on hei^chic kens and eggs to buy some clothes tor 
the child re'ii .’ 

‘But, goenl Lord, 1 pist ean't afford it,’ Oblomov said. ‘Just 
think, 1 haven’t been here a fortnight It’s unfair. Whv should 
I pay so much?’ 

‘Just leave a look, sir, at what it says in the agreement,’ Ivan 
Matveyevieh said, pointing to two lines with lus middle linger 
anei then hiding it m his sleeve*. ‘Re*ad, please.’ 

‘ “Should I, Oblomov, wish to leave the flat befoie the ex- 
piration of the lease, I undertake to let it to another tenant on 
the same terms or, failing this, to compensate Mrs Pshenit7yn 
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by paying her a year’s rent up to the first o i Jtme next year,” * 
Oblomov read. ‘But how is that?* he said. ‘That’s unfair.’ 

‘That’s the law, sir,* observed Ivan Matvcyevich. * You signed 
it yourself. Here is your signature.’ 

The finger again appeared under the signature and dis- 
appeared again. 

‘How much?’ said Oblomov. 

‘Seven hundred roubles/ Ivan Malveye\ ieh began clicking on 
the abacus with tin* same linger, bending it quickly every time 
and mding it in his fist, ‘and one hundred and filty roubles for 
the stables and the shed/ 

And he clicked the beads of the abacus again. 

‘Bui really, sii, l lia\e no horses 1 don’t keep any, so what 
do 1 want stables and a shed for?’ Oblomov retorted spiritedly. 

‘It's in the contract, sir/ I\an Matvcyevich observed, point- 
ing to the line with a finger. ‘Mr Tarantyev said you would keep 
horses/ 

‘Mr Tarantyev was lying!’ Oblomov said in vexation. ‘Let 
me have the agreement !' 

‘1 can let you have a copy of it . sir; the agreement belongs to 
my sister/ Ivan Matvcyevich retorted mildly, taking the agree- 
ment k “ In addition,” ’ Ivan Matveyev ieh read, * “for kitchen 
garden produce, such as cabbages, turnips, and other vegeta- 
bles for one person, approximately two hundred and fifty 
roubles. ../ 

And he was about to click the beads again. 

'What kitchen garden? What cabbages? What arc you talk- 
ing about? 1 know nothing about it!’ Oblomov rejoined almost 
menacingly. 

‘It’s here, sir! In the contract. Mr Tarantyev said lhal you 
wanted it included. ../ 

‘So you’re also settling without n^c what I am to have for my 
table, are you? I don't want your cabbages ^ind turnips/ Oblo- 
mov said, getting up. • 

Ivan Matvcyevich, too, got up from his cliair. 

‘Without you, sir? Why, lu re is your signature!’ he retorted. 

Again his thick finger shook over the signature and the whole 
paper shook in his hand. 

‘Ilow much do you make it in all?’ Oblomov asked im- 
patiently. 

‘For painting the doors and the ceiling, for altering the win- 
dows in the kitchen, and for new hinges for the doors - one 
hundred and fifty-four roubles and twenty-eight copecks/ 
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‘What? IIa\e I got to pay forih&tfro?’ Oblomov asked in 
ns1oni<'hru< nt ‘The Lmdloid always pa\s for that. No one inov -s 
into an 1 1 ink «. mated llat 7 

*W(11, mi it sa\ i in tlu a«n cinuit th it vou li i\ # to pa\ toi 
it 7 Mid h,m \1 it\ t \ ( \ k h, point in * i»om a disl im to tlu un 
piopmlt < I m a Out limns iik 1 i li i c < !mndi< <1 md fdts Join 
louhlt s u. d I .\t nl\ < ipi l t > j >i ( ks dto^< tli i, mi * Ik toi i hided 
hiding both Jus hinds with t i »_,i<«mtnl Ik hind hn 

bat k 

JiUl w at it mi 1 t i < I il * ' Hilminx i mi p < m li i moi i 
l I h i\< n t ms niu.u \ \\ h d do t vs mt s mi t hh i s md tm 
nips tot > 

llld h Mil. lilvl s II ? 1 \ li At it \ t \ < \ It ll id l( d <]Mt Us Hilt 

sou m t dn I worn m 1) t n 1 j| mis, t j |< ? I hit h t \s In, 

t lu niont x n v ost< i t m w 1 1 1 

I in ** »i\ bid t I in l si i l l 111 i 1 If 1 1 < ill! ( ih u n 

si me < s 1 ). \ in h tr * 

‘ \ t "•* >n pi 1 i s ii 1 h J s m M it i \ iMdi k p 1 i i ii'ii li 

c nll\ w ilhfh i s in i lip 

\II n hi J d I In ik i« o i (i In ' ) i I * M ( flit ■> » J 
Ohlonn \ nod 1m to * v 

v ^ on 11 lind it nti < is\ Hind n II wt \ < i piH i 
son like I \ in M t \ < \ t \ it h i >n< Ini d ml 1 »w m w I m 
In. n k I ( lit tool l 

()hl< m I of k < i { hi w M I md < mm d »n in »i < \ 1 1 sc * 

a t it <ml\ un if (it)li <« I It w is di midi i lidu. 

\\ 1 1 d 1 is f I don will n \ i ionr J ( H Ion no kt 1 ln»n t H 

in astom linn nl tlmnsl ml u n \t tn ht mi m f 1 umm 

I it t ( »\t <1 lion, tin < mint i mn III mi md Its » hmido i i/> dd< s 
md now tin u u< <ml\ Mott hmditdl If' 

lit In . 4 m nlfim^ up tmn n In i n unlui ill In 1 id pt it 
ind t tmiti Kiiamlx i mils J« ) muhl s 

\\ ht u h is 1 1 f it on \ >i * * In i I 

/ d h n ’ / d Ini' 

N is m * 

\'luit Inis ill om mm i pm * hi i k< d \ou m wc \t 
uont i< 1 1 ' 

/ ikh u Ik m JuinhL.n in his pot k< l took o it h df i loubh 
ana a tin ojttkph ind } ut tlum on lln t.dilt 

k l m vm\ sons sn in ud, ‘l loi£>ot t > itlum it Ik c n 
lc f I o\ti fumi Hit nto\m<> 

‘AVlnitan \ on sliov in«* tins small t li.in^r imdtinis nost loi 
Tell me what have we done with eijdit bundled loubks'’ 
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*He*w should I know* sir? too I Ifjftbw where you spend your 
money, what ^oti pay the cabbies m fares?’ 

‘Y( s, the oairiage<did cost a lot ’ Oblomov ptmmibered look- 
ing at Zakh ir You don’t icmcmbe i wlnl we p ud Hit cihbv m 
the country r 

‘Remember tiial, sn * Ot ami sc not One d l\ \ou told me to 
gi\t him Unity loublc so I umcmlx l tint ’ 

‘Il only >ouhid wi i 1 1 « u it down 1 Oblomoy s lid npiovingly , 
4 It s b id to be illitci itt 

I \t spent all my Irk ywthout knowing how tow id or wute, 
sn, i id think (.od I m no wense thin < t lie i pt crple 7 ikhu 
snd lookm side w i\ s 

Ste)l/ is ii^ld ibout llu neeel leu st he )ls in the eeuntr^,’ 
thought ( Ihlomoy 

llu 11> itnk\s sn / ikh u went on hid i toot in in who 
eemlel ee id md yviite mel lie pmehed tin i sihci tiom the sidc- 
bej ird * 

Dui he now Oblomoy th m^ht ippie he nsi\ e ly \ts in- 
eked sei\ mtswhex mu id mel wide ire ill Mummo! il -.pend 
ill then time in public house. s with ncoidiou ^tn/IingUd 
\ > it s much too soon te> ope n schools' 

Well wh it ot he l expense did we liiyc' he iskeel 

II w no I kn »\\ sn > Non ^vyc Mi l irmtycy some monev 
when he e mu l > e< pm m the eountiy 

S< ielid’ Oblom>\ erred lex kiiL pie i (<1 it h i\ mg he e n re 
mindedotit So th tl is Urn t\ louhle lotheeilibv md I think 
in i* lie i tue rrty In e to J u mly* \ \\ h il else * 
lie looke <1 epie stiomn^ly md Ihon htkilly it / ikh u / ikhar 
Jookc 1 gloomily d him 

Would \msy i re immhe i elo you thud aske d Oblomoy 

1 1 « 1 1 lo >1 lemonbn sii ^ / il h ir Mid < onte mpluc usly 

M h it eie e s i w e>m m know * 

I e in t remember 1 ObIe>me)v tone hide el nnsu ibl\ 4 We 
h * e n t h id my bur I ir 1 " li iy e yve * • 

II we h id h i l bui^l us tlu y would h ivc t rken eye iy thing ’ 
siiel/ikhu le i\nu the room 

Oblomoy s it down m m inn (hut indpondetcd Mhe it am 
I to j;( t the money he thought de spe i ite ly V\ he n will they 
send some iiom the country indhow much' 

lie n l meed it the clock it w two tunc le> ^ei to Olgi’s I his 
w is the d iy lit w is to dint there He cliceie i up gi ielually , or- 
dendaeib uideline to Moisk i\ a Stic ct 
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If x: told Olga that lie had talked it over with the landlady’s 
brother and added hastily that he hoped to be able to sub-let 
the ilat in Hie couisc of the week. Olga went out with her aunl 
to pay a visit before dinnei and be went to look al Hats m the 
vicinity. He called at two houses; in one he found a vacant four- 
roomed flat at 4*, 000 roubles and m the other he was asked 
0,000 roubles for a five-roomed one. “Terrible! terrible!’ be re- 
pealed, slopping Ins ears and j tinning away from the astonished 
caretakers, \dding to these sums the thousand odd roubles be 
bad to pay Mrs lNhcmt/y n, he was so (tiuficd that he could not 
add tip the total and, quickening his pace, ruslx d hack to Olga's. 
There was compan> there. Olga was very animated, talked, 
sang, and eicated a ansahon. Onlv Oblomov listened absently, 
while she was talking and singing for him alone, because she did 
not want him 1o sit there looking crestfallen but that (\ei>- 
lliing in him, too, should be talking and singing. 

‘Come to the theatre to-morrow we hn\e a bo\,’ she said. 

fc In the evening, tluough the mild, and all that way!’ Ohio 
mo\ thought, but, looking into her eyes, tie answered lit r smile 
with a smite >i consult. 

’Hook a stall foi Hit season,’ she added. *The \Iav< xshvs ate 
coming next week. Auntie im itcd tliem to oui box.’ 

And she looked into his e\es to see how pleased Jie w.is, 

‘Heavens,’ he thought m horioi. “and 1 ha\e only tlnee lum- 
dred roubles lelt. J 

‘ \sk the baron ; he knows everyone, and book a seat for you 
to-morrow 

And again she smiled, and looking at her he smiled too and, 
sfiH smiling, asked, the baron to book a seat tor him, and the 
baion, also with a smile, undertook to do so. 

‘Now' you will be in the stalls,’ Olga added, ‘and when you 
have finished your buuness, you will take your place in our box 
by right.’ 

And she smiled for the last time as she smiled win n she was 
perfectly happy. Oh, how happy he suddenly 7 felt when Olga 
slightly lifted the veil over the seductive vista, concealed in 
smiles as in flowers! lie forgot all about the money, mid it was 
only when on the following morning he saw Ivan Matveyevich 
with his parcel dash past his window that lie remembered the 
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deed of trust and asked his landlady's brother to have it witnessed 
at the courts. Ivan Matveyevich read it, declared that there 
was one obscure point in it, and undertook to get it cleared up. 
The document was copied out again, then witnessed and posted. 
Oblomov told Olga triumphantly about it, and was pleased to 
leave it at that for a long time, lie was glad that there was no 
need to look for a flat till he received an answer from the coun- 
t rv and that in the meantime he would be getting something for 
his money. ‘One could live perfectly well hero,’ he thought, ‘if 
it were not so Car from even thing, f<u stiiet older reigns in the 
house and it is run excellently.' And, indeed, the place was run 
beautifully. Though he had lus meals prepared separately, the 
landlady kept an eye on his food loo. lie went into the kitchen one 
day and found his landlady and Anisya almost in ^acli other's 
arms. If there is an alTimty of souls, if kindred spirits recognize 
earl i other from afar, it had never been more cleailv pioved than 
in the sympathy Agafya JMatvrvev na and Ymsya hit for each 
other. They understood and appreciated one anothei at the* first 
gtarue, word and movement. liy the way Anisya, rolling up her 
slei ves and armed with a rag and a poker, bt ought into order a 
kitchen that hud not he on in use for si\ months, and at a stroke 
brushed away the dust from the shelves, the walls, and the 
tables; by the wade sweep of her broom along the lioor and the 
benches, by the speed with which she i<mo\ed Hu* ashes from 
the stove - Agafya Matvevevna appi< ciated the sort of treasure 
Anisya was and what a great lit Ip she could be to her m the 
house. Anisya, for her part, ha\ mg only once observed how 
Agafya Matveyt vna icigned m her Kitchen, how hei hawk eyes 
without eyebrows saw e\( ry clumsy movement of the slow Aku- 
lina; how she rapped out her orders to lake something out, to 
put in, to add salt, to warm up something, how at the mar- 
ket she would tell unerringly, at a glar. »c, 01 at most hv a 
touch of a linger, the age of a chicki n, how long a fish had 
been out of water, win n par b \ or Ielpice had been cut - gazed 
at tier with admiration and respectful fear, and decided that she, 
Anisya, had missed her real vocation and that the true held of 
her activities was not Oblomov's kitchen, where her constant 
scurrying and her restless and nervous feverishness of move- 
ments were direetid solely towards catching in 1 lie air a plate 
or glass dropped by Zakhar, and where her experience and 
subtlety of mind were suppressed by her husband's sullen 
jealousy and coarse arrogance. The two women understood 
each other and became inseparable. YVben Oblomov dined out, 
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Anisya spent her time in the landlady's kitchen, and out of love 
for the culinary art, darlcd from one corner to another, put pots 
in and look them out again, and almost at the same moment 
opened the cupboard, got out what was wanted, and slammed 
the door to again before Akulina bad time to grasp what it was 
all about. Anisya's reward was dinner, six or more cups of cof- 
fee in the morning and the same number in the evening, and a 
long, frank conversation wi. h the landlady and sometimes whis- 
pered eontidenees from her. 

When Oblomov dined at home, the landlady helped Anisya, 
that is, indicated with a finger or a word whether or not il was 
time to lake out Ihe roast meat, whether red wine or some (‘ream 
should be added to the sauce, and what was th ‘ right way of 
boiling the fish. ... And, dear me, lirnv many useful household 
lij js they obtained from each other, not only about the culinary 
art but also about linen, yarn, sewing, washing clothe-*, cleaning 
blond-lace and laer and gloves, removal of slum-. from \uiioiis 
materials, as well a> using all -oris o( home-made medicine s and 
herbs e\ cry tiling, in f.u I. that an ob-.t rvant mind and lifelong 
experience had contributed to that particular sphere of life! 

<)blomo\ got up about nim o’clock m the morning, occasion 
ally catching sight through the to His of the fence of lie* land- 
lady's brother going to work with the paper parcel under his 
arm ; then he applied himself to his coffee. The eoth e was as ex- 
cellent as ever, the cream was thick, the rolls noli and crisp. 
Then lie lighted a cigar and listened at tenth ely to the cackling 
of the broody hen, the chirping of the chick-*, the trilling of the 
cunuiics and -iskms. lie did not order their removal. 

"They remind me of the country, of Oblomovka,’ he said. 

Then he sat down to finish reading the books lie had begun at 
his summer collage, and sometimes casually lay down with a 
hook on the sofa. Tfu re was perleet silence all around; only 
occasionally, perhaps a soldier or a small crowd of peasants 
with axes stuck m their belts walked down the street. Very 
rarely indeed a pedlar penetrated into this remote suburb and, 
stopping in front ot the trclhscd fence, shouted for half an hour: 
‘Apple.-*, Astrakhan water-melons,' so that you could not help 
buying something. Sometimes Muslin, the landlady’s little 
daughter, came in with a message from her mother to the effect 
that Ihere were different varieties of mushrooms for sale and 
asked if he would like to order a barrel for himself ; or he called 
in Vanya, the landlady's son, and asked him what he hud been 
learning, and made him read and write to see how well he could 
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do it. If the children forgot to close the door behind them, lie 
caught sight of the landlady’s bare neck and her elbows and 
back. She was always busy, always ironing something, pound- 
ing, polishing, no longer standing on ceremony with him and 
putting on her shawl when she noticed him looking at her 
through the half-open door; she merely smiled and went on 
pounding, ironing, and polishing on Ihe large table. Sometimes 
he walked to the door w ilh a book, looked in and talked to her. 

'You’re always busy! 1 he said to her once. 

She smiled and went on carefully turning the handle* of the 
enfiee-mill, her elbow describing eiiclcs with such rapidity that 
Ohiviinov tell dizzy. 

‘You'll get tired,' he went on. 

‘No, I'm used to it, 1 she replied, rattling the coffee-mill. 

‘And what do you do ->hcn there is no work? 1 

"No work i Why, I here is always something to do, 1 she said, 
‘In the morning there is dinner to cook, after dinner theic is 
stum sewing to do, and in the c\emng there is supper.’ v 

'Do you have supper? ’ 

‘Why, of course we have supper. On Christmas Kvc we go to 
vesper ^. 1 

1 That's good, 1 Oblomov commended her. ‘What church do 
you go to?' 

‘The Church of the Nativity; it's our parish church.’ 

‘Do you read anvlhmg?’ 

She looked at him with a vacant expression and said nothing. 

‘Have you any books?' he asked. 

* My brother has some, but, he never reads. We gel our news- 
papers irom Ihe inn, and my brn! her somet lines reads aloud - 
and Vanya, of course, lias lots of hooks.' 

‘Hut don't you e\er have a rest? 1 

‘No, l never do! 1 

"Don’t you go to the theatre?’ 

‘My brother goes at Christmas.' 

‘And \ on? 1 

‘Me? Why, 1 have no time. Who would get supper ready?' she 
asked, easting a sidelong glance at him. 

‘The cook could do without you. 1 

‘Akulina! 1 she letoited in sui prise. ‘(»ood heavens, no! She 
could do nothing without me. The supper wouldn't be ready by 
the morning. I have all the keys.’ 

Silence. Oblomov gazed admiringly at her plump, round 
elbows. 
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4 What lovely arms you have,’ Oblomov said suddenly. ‘One 
could paint them just as they are!’ 

She smiled and blushed a little. 

‘Sleeves are such a nuisance,’ she remarked apologetically. 
‘Nowadays the dresses are made in such a way that one cannot 
help getting the sleeves dirty.’ 

She fell into silence. Oblomov did not speak either. 

‘Must finish grinding t lie coffee,’ the landlady whispered to 
herself. ‘Then 1 must break the sugar. Mustn’t forget to send 
out for some cinnamon.’ 

‘You ought to get married,’ said Oblomov. ‘You're such an 
excel 1 out house w i fc . ’ 

She smiled and began pouring the col fee into a big glass jar. 

‘Heady,’ Oblomov added. 

‘Who would marry me* with my two children?’ she replied, 
and began colliding something in her mind. ‘Two dozen,’ she 
said thoughtfully. ‘Will she be able to pul it all in?’ 

And putting the jar inlo the cupboard, she rushed into the 
kitchen. Oblomov wenl hack to his room and began reading. 

‘What a fresh and healthy woman, and what an excellent, 
housewife! She really ought to get married.’ he said to himself, 
and was lost in thoughts - of Olga. 

On a line day Oblomov put on his cap and took a stroll in the 
neighbourhood ; alba* getting stuck in the mud in one place and 
having an unpleasant meeting willi dogs in another, he returned 
home. At home the table was already laid and the food was so 
good and so well served. Sometimes a bare arm would be thrust 
through the door with the offer to 1 ry some of the landlady's pie 
on a plate. 

‘It's nice and quiet here,’ Oblomov said as he drove off to the 
opera, ‘but rather dull.’ 

One night, returning late from the theatre, he and tlu cabby 
knocked for almost an bout at the gale; the dog lost its voice 
with barking and jumpingon the chain. lie got chilled and angry 
and vowed that lie would leave the very next day. Hut the next 
day and the day after and a wiiole week passed - and still lie did 
not leave. 

lie missed Olga greatly on the days lie could not see her, or 
hear her voice, or read in her eyes the same unchanging affection, 
love, and happiness. On the days he could see her, however, he 
lived as lie had done in the summer, was enchanted by her sing- 
ing or gazed into her eyes; and in the company of other people 
one look of hers, indifferent to all, but deep and signilieant for 
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him, was enough for him. With the approach of winter, though, 
they found it more and more diilicult to see each other alone. 
The llyinskys always had visitors, and for days together Oblo- 
mov did not succeed in saying two words to her. They exchanged 
glances. Her glances sometimes expressed weariness and im- 
patience. She looked at all the visitors with a frown. Once or 
twice Oblomov felt rather bored, and one day after dinner lie was 
about to pick up his hat. 

■Where are you going?’ Olga asked in surprise, coming sud- 
denly upon him and taking hold of his hat. 

4 l'd like to go home.' 

4 Why?’ she asked, raising one eyebrow higher than the other. 

4 What are you going to do?’ 

4 Oh, 1 don't know - ’ he said, hardly aide to keep lu cy es open. 

4 You don’l think I'll let you, do you?’ she asked, looking at 
him sternly iiist into one. I hen into the otliei eye. ‘You're not 
thinking ot going to «-kcp, are you?* 

"(lood Lord, ‘deep m the da\ lime!’ Oblomov re plied quickly. 
4 I'm just boied’’ 

And he lit Jui lake his hat from him. 

‘ i ’re going to the Ihealic to-day ,' she said. 

‘13ul we shall not be in the sauu box, shall we?’ lie added 
\\ it h a sigh. 

‘Does it matter f Is it nothing that we shall see each other, 
that y ou will conic in dm ing the interval, wait lor me at the end, 
and otter me youi arm to take me to the carriage.' Mind you 
come' she added imperiously* ‘What's all this nonsense ?’ 

There was nothing to be done annul it : he went to the theatre, 
yawned as though he wen* going to swallow' the stage, seiatelied 
his he, id, and kept crossing and re-erossmg his legs. ‘Oh, if only 
it were all over and I could sit beside her, and not have to drag 
myself all the way here,’ lie thought. It's ahsuid that we 
should have to meet lm lively and by chance alter such a sum- 
mer and that I should have to play the part of a lovesick boy . 
.. . To tell the truth, I wouldn't have gone to the theatre to-day 
had we been married: I’ve heard this opera six times already 7 .’ 

In the inteival he went to Olga’s box, and could hardly 
squeeze his way 7 m between tw r o unknown elegantly dressed 
men. Five minutes later he slipped away and stopped in the 
crow'd at the entrance to the stalls. 

The next act had begun and people were hurrying to their 
scats. The tw o dandies irom Olga’s box were the re too, but they 
did not see Oblomov. 
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4 Who was the fellow in the Ilyinsky, s’ box just now?’ one of 
them asked the other. 

‘Oh,’ the other one replied casually, ‘someone by the name of 
Oblomov.’ 

‘What is he?’ 

‘lie’s er - a landowner, a friend of Stolz’s.’ 

‘Oil!’ the other cried signdicantly. ‘A friend of Stolz’s, is he? 
AVhal is he doing here?’ 

‘Goodness knows,’ the other one replied, and they went to 
tlu*ir seats. 

But Oblomov was greatly discomfited by tins trilling eon- 
versat ion. 

‘ \\ ho was Wu'JcIlow - someone bij the name of Oblomov w hat 
is he doing here? goodness knows!' all tliis kept hammering in 
his brain. ‘Someone ! What am f doing Iiere? Why, l am m 
love with Olga: 1 am her . 1 Longer, so they are alrtadv ask- 
ing what I am doing hen* they have noticed me. Oh dear, 1 
must do some thing !' 

He no lon«n-i saw what was taking place on the stage. what 
knights and Indus appeared there: tlie oiehtstra thumlcred 
away, but he never heard it. lie looked round to si c how many 
people h< knew in tie* (heatte time and there iiiev were 
everywhere, and all of them \wrr asking: ‘Who was the fellow 
in Olga's box i*’ and they all replied; ‘Oil. sonu one called Ob- 
lomov !' 

k Ye. s,' he thought . t imidly and gloomily , 4 1 am just someone I 
lVople know me because I am a friend ot Stolz/s. Why am I at 
Olga's? Goodness knows! Those two dandies are looking at me 
ami then at t )lga s box ! 

lie looked at the box. Olga's bmoe ulars were lixeal on him. 

‘Goodness,* he thought, ‘she doesn't lake her eyes off me! 
What fascination can she Jia\e found in me? A fine treasure! 
Now she s(*ems to be motionin'. 1 to me to look at the stage i 
believe those two dandicsaie looking at me and laughing Oh 
dear, oh dear!' 

In his exeileinenl he seratelu d In’s head again and once more 
crossed his legs. She had invited the dandies to tea after the 
theatre, promised to sing 1 he Cnvntnm, aim* told him 1 o come too. 

‘No, I’m not going there to-day again. 1 must s. tile this thing 
as soon as possible and then - W hy doesn't my agent send me 
an answer from the country? 1 should have left long ago. and 
become engaged to OIlm Ik fore going. ... Oh, she's still looking 
at me! Oh, this is awful!’ 
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He went home without waiting for the end of the opera. 
Gradually the impression of that evening at the opera was erased 
from his mind, and lie once more looked at Olga with a 
tremor of happiness when he was alone with her, listened with 
suppressed tears of rapture to her singing when others were pre- 
sent, and on returning home lay down on the sofa — without 
Olga's knowledge - hut he lay down not to sleep, not to lie there 
like a log, but to dream of her, play at happiness, and to eon- 
template with a thrill of excitement his peaceful life in his 
future home, where Olga would shine and everything near lu*r 
won. (t shine loo. Looking into the future, ho sometimes in- 
voluntarily and sometimes deliberately looked through the half- 
open door at the landladv’s rapidly moving elbows. 

On* 1 day there was per feel, silence both at home and in nature*: 
no rattling of carriages, no slamming of doors: in the entrance 
had the eloek was ticking away regularly and the canaries wrerc 
singing: but that did not disturb the silence, merely adding a 
touch of life to it. Oblomov lav carelessly on the sofa, playing 
with Ins slipper, dropping it on the door, throwing it up into the 
an. turning it over, and catching it with his foot when it fell. 
Zakhar came in and slopped in the doorway. 

* What do you want ? ' ( Ibloniov asked in a casual lone of voice. 

Zakhar said nothing, looking not sideways, but almost 
straight at him. 

‘Well?’ asked Oblomov, glancing at him in surprise. * Is the 
pie rendv?' 

‘ Have you found a llal, sir?’ Zakhar asked m his turn. 

‘Not yet. Why?' 

‘I haven’t sorted everything out vet cmckiry, clothes, 
trunks - it's all .still in a heap in the box-room, sir. Ought I to 
sort it out ? ' 

“Wait,' Oblomov said absent-mindedly, fc I'm wailing for a 
letter from the country.’ 

‘So, 1 suppose, sir, \oiii’ wedding* w ill be al ter Christmas?' 4 
Zakhar added. 

‘What wedding?’ Oblomov asked, getting up suddenly. 

‘Yours, of course!’ Zakhar replied emphatically, as though 
the whole* thing had tong been settled. ’You a? e gett ing married, 
aren’t vou. sir?' 

w l’rn getting nmr-ried? Who to?’ Oblomov asked in horror,, 
glarmg at Zakhar in amazena'iiL 

‘Why, sir, to the Ilyinsky young lady - ’ Before Zakhar had 
time to utter the last word, Oblomov almost pounced on him. 
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4 What arc you talking about, you unhappy wretch?’ Oblo- 
mov cried pathetically in a restrained voice, advancing closer 
and closer on Zakhar. ‘Who lias put this idea into your 
head?’ 

‘I'm not an unhappy wretch, sir, I’m sure,’ Zakhar said, re- 
treating towards the door. ‘Who told me? Why, the Ilyinsky 
servants told me in the summer.’ 

‘Sh-sh-sli ...’ Oblomov hissed at him, raising his finger and 
shaking it threateningly. ‘Not another word!' 

‘1 didn't invent it, did I?’ Zakhar said. 

‘Not a word!’ Oblomov repeated, looking sternly at him and 
pointing 1o the door. 

Zakhar went out, heaving so loud a sigh that it could he heard 
all over the house. 

Oblomov was staggered: he remained in the same position, 
gazing in horror at the spot wheie Zakhar had stood, then 
clasped Ins head in despair and sank into an arm-chair. 

‘The servants know!' the thought recurred again and again 
in his head. ‘They are gossiping about it in kitchens and ser- 
vants’ halts! That is what it has conic to! lit* had the check 
to ask me when the wedding would be. And her aunt still sus- 
pects nothing, and if she does suspect it is perhaps something 
else, something bad. ... lhar, dear, what will she think? And 1? 
And Olga? IhMmppy wretch, what have* I done?’ he said, turn- 
ing over on the sofa and burying liis face in a cushion. 'Wed- 
ding! This poetic moment in the life of lovers, this crown of 
happiness, is being discussed by footnun and coachmen, when 
nothing has been decided, when no reply has been received from 
the country, when I haven't a penny in my purse, when I 
haven't found a fiat — ' 

He began analysing the poetic moment, which suddenly lost, 
all its glamour as soon as Zakhar had spoken of it. lie became 
aware of the reverse side of the medal, and kept turning pain- 
fully from side to side, lay on his hack, jumped up suddenly, 
took three turns round the room, and lay down again. 

‘There’s going to he trouble,' Zakhar thought fearfully in the 
hall. ‘What the devil made me say it?’ 

‘How do they know?' Oblomov kept asking himself. ‘Olga 
never breathed a word, and I never dared to utter my thoughts 
aloud, and in the servants’ hall they have settled everything! 
That's what comes of tctc-a-trtc meetings, the poetry of sunrises 
and sunsets, passionate glances, and enchanting singing! Oh, 
those love-poems lead to no good! One must be married first, 
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and then float in a roseate atmosphere — Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall I do? Run to her aunt, take Olga by the hand and 
say : “This is my fiancee!” But nothing is ready, no reply from 
the country, no money, no flat! Yes, first of all 1 must get the 
idea out of Zakhar's head, kill the rumours as one puts out a 
flame, so that they shouldn't spread, so that there shouldn't be 
cilher smoke or fire! Wedding! What is a wedding?’ 

He smiled, recalling his former poetic vision of the wedding: 
a long veil, orange blossom, the murmur of the crowd. ... But 
the colours were no longer the same: in the crowd he could see 
Ihc r.»arse, dirty Zakhar and all Ilyinskvs’ house serfs, a num- 
ber of carriages, the cold and curious eyes of strangers. . . . And 
then he kepi imagining all sorts of tiresome and dreadful 
things. . . . 

4 1 must get that idea out of Zakhar's head,’ lie decided, in a 
tumult of excitement one moment and painfully thoughtful the 
next. 4 1 must make him believe that it is utterly absurd.* v 

An hour later ho railed in Zakhar. Zakhar pretended not to 
hear and was about to steal quietly into the kitchen. He had 
opened one half of the door without making any noise, but lie 
missed it and caught, hi* shoulder against the other half so 
clumsily that both hahes flew op m with a bang. 

4 Zakhar!’ Oblomov shouted imperiously. 

‘Yes, sir?' Zakhar replied from the passage. 

‘Tome here!’ said Oblomov. 

4 if you want me to bring you anything, sir, tell me what it is 
and I'll fetch it.' he replied. 

Home here!' Oblomov said siowly and insistently. 

‘Oh, 1 wish I was dead!’ Zakhar wheezed, shuffling into the 
room. *Whal do you want, sir?’ he asked, getting stuck in the 
doorway. 

‘Come here!’ Oblomov said in a solemn and mysterious voice, 
indicating a place so close to himself that Zakhar would have to 
sit almost on Ins master's knees. . 

‘Where do you want, me to come?’ Zakhar protested, remain- 
ing stubbornly at the door. ‘There's no room there, and I can 
hear from here just as well.’ 

‘Come here when you’re told!’ Ohlomcc’ i,aid sternly. 

Zakhar took a step and stood still like a monument, looking 
out of the window at the wandering hens and turning a brush- 
like side- whisker to his master. His agitation had wrought a 
change in Oblomov in one hour. His face looked pinched and his 
eyes wandered uneasily. 
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‘I'm in for it now!’ thought Zakhar, looking gloomier and 
gloomier. 

"How could you have asked your master sueh an absurd 
question/' asked Oblomov. 

"lie's oft!’ thought Zakhar, blinking in expectation of 
‘pathetic words'. 

"i ask )(ui; how eould you have goL sueh a preposterous idea 
into your head?' Oblomov lepeuted. 

Zakhar said nothing. 

"l)o you hear, Zakhar/ What light have von to think sueh 
things, let alone sa\ them/' 

"L think, sir, Pel belter call Anisia,' Zakhar lephcd, taking a 
step towards the door. 

‘lwant to speak to \ 011 and not to Am a a,' Oblomov leplad. 
‘Why did you invent Mich a preposterous sloiv /' 

'I didn't invent it, sir,' said Zakhar. 'The IK 111 -A y s' sc iv ants 
told me.' 

" tin! who told them?’ 

‘I'm mjj« 1 don't know, sir. halva told St mvon, Siinvon told 
Nikita, Nikita told \asdisa, Vaahsa told Am^va, and Anisya 
told me,' said Zakhai . 

"Oh dear, all o! them!' Ohlomov cruel in honor. ' It's all non 
sense, absurdity, lies, standi rs — do you hear?’ Ohlomov said, 
rapping his hs^ on the table. “ II eannot hi !' 

" V\ h\ not , mi?' Zakhar mtei rupli <1 melilft ivnlly . 1i\ an or- 
dinary soil of thing a wedding is! Yoifie not the only one to 
gc't mauied evei \ one <le>e s it.' 

4 K\er>one! Ohlomov tcpcated. A ou certainly injov eoin- 
paiing ni(‘ to other people! Tins eannot be! It isn't and it will 
never be! A wedding is an ordinary soil of thing - did you hear 
that? What is a wedding/' 

Zakhar glanced at Ohlomov, but seeing his nutsUi's turious 
eves, at once looked at a eornei , e>n the light. 

" I astern, 111 explain In you what it h. \ wedding, a wed- 
ding,," idle people will begin to say women, ehildren, in ser- 
vants' halls, m shops, m the* markets. A man ceases te> be Ilya 
Ilyich or Pyotr Petrovich, anel is called ""the Jinnee*''. The 
day before nobody would leiok at him, and the next d ly all are 
staring at him, a w if he we re a rogue or something. They won't 
leave* him alone in the theatre or in the street. ""There he is,” 
they all whisper, ""then !" And how many people ee>me up to 
him during the* dav, each trying to le>e>k as stupid as possible, as 
you loeik just now ’ (Zakhar turned away quickly and lookeel at 
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the yard), ‘and to say something utterly preposterous. That's 
how it all starts. And, like a damned soul, you have got to drive 
every day to >our fiancee lust thing m the morning, always 
wealing pale-yellow gloves and brand-new clothes; \ou must 
nev r appear to be bored, you must never eat and drink pio- 
peily, bid live on air and bouquets! And this lias to go on for 
I hi co oi four months! Do you si e? Do you think 1 could do 
Hint ? ' 

Oblomov stopped to see whether his description ol the dis- 
ad\antng( > oi marnnge had any elleet on Zakhar 

‘ “ hall I go now . sir t 1 Zakliai asked, I m mug to the door. 

No, wart! A on' re good at spnnding false nimoins, and you 
in.a «is vuM know whs they aie J.dse ’ 

‘What's time loi me to know i" said Zakhar, i v.. mining the 
walls. 

‘Youve forgot t< u how imiHi lushing about an engaged 
eouph have to do. Jt uouMii t be you would A now warn’d 
Ik imuimg tm me to tin tailor, tin i obbk 1 , md the iuimtuie 
simp * I i on Irlu t Ik i'uioiIm real oikm , c oidd 1 1 Hie w hole town 
Will know ibout it. w llavi \ou he aid.' Oblomov is getting 
m. imr d! 1 “No’ Who to \N hois -.hi i W hi n s I hi wedding?",' 
Oblomov said mdiflirint voices ‘They'll he talking ol nothing 
else. W by , I shall hnv < a nei \ oils bieakilow n because of it, and 
\ on can do nothing hi tit i than talk ol a wedding!' 
lie glnnied at Znkhni again 
'Shall I call Anisya, si i t ’ asked Zakhai . 

‘What do 1 want Anisya for ; It was you and not Viusyavvho 
made this wild suggi ,int|i. 1 

'What have 1 done to desiivi -arch pumshmenl {' Zakhar 
wlnspeiid, heaving a sigli that laisid Ins shouldeis. 

‘And did you think ol tlu expense ol 1 1 ? ‘ Oblomov went on, 
‘Where din I tv) get the money ? Von saw how much money I 
had, didn't you'' Oblomov asked almost menacingly “And the 
flat? 1 have to pay a thousand loubks hen* pay tluee thousand 
for a uni flat, anil goodness only knows how much fordoing it 
up! Then there’s the carnage, the conk, the hvu*g expenses! 
Win re am I to get it all fiom."' 

‘“llow do other p' oplc with I bus Jmiidi % d eifsget mained?’ 
Zakhar relor It <J, and was immediately so ir\ lord, foi his master 
slai ted so violent I v Hint he nearly jumped out of lus ciiair. 

‘Are you talking of ‘‘otlvr people” again? Take care! 7 he 
said, shaking his linger. ‘ Other pi ople liv c in two, oi at most ~ 
in three rooms: the dmiug-mom and the diawing-iooin ore tlic 
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same, and some people sleep there, too, the children in the next 
room. One maid does the work of the whole place. The mistress 
herself goes to market! Do you think Olga Sergeyevna will go 
to market?’ 

‘Well, sir, I could go to the market, couldn’t I?’ Zakhar ob- 
served. 

‘l)o you know how much Oblomov ka brings in?’ Oblomov 
asked. 4 You’ve heard what the bailiff wrote, haven't you? The 
income is ‘"about two thousand less”! And there’s the road to 
lie const rueted, school to be opened, the house to be built. ... 
I low could I think of a wedding? What are you talking about?’ 

Oblomov stopped. He was himself horrified at this terrible 
and comfortless prospect. The roses, the orange-blossom, the 
brilliant festivities, the whisper of admiration m the crowd all 
had faded suddenly. He grow pale and sank into thought. Then 
lie gradually recovc red, looked round and saw Zakhar. 

* What is it?' lie asked gloomily. 

‘Why, sir, you told me to stand here!’ said Zakhar. 

‘Go!’ said Oblomov with an impute nt wave of the hand. 

Zakhar stepped ovtt the thieshold quickly. 

‘No, wait!’ Oblomov stopped him suddenly. 

‘One minute it’s go and the nevt wait!’ Zakhar grumbled, 
holding on to the door. 

‘How did you dare 1o spread such ridiculous rumours about 
me?’ Oblomov 7 asked in an agitated whisper. 

‘Hut when did 1 spuad them, sir? 11 wasn 1 me, sir, but the 
Ilyinsky servants who said that you had proposed 

"Sh-sh-sh ! ’ Oblomov hissed, waving Ins hand menacingly. 
‘Not a word, do you hear** Novel !’ 

"Yes, sir,’ Zakhar replied I mildly. 

‘So you won't spread this preposterous story abroad, will 
you t ' 

‘No, mi*,’ Zakhar replied quietly, not grasping the meaning of 
half the words but knowing only that they were ‘pathetic'. 

"Kcmcmber, then, if you hear anyone talking about it, or if 
anyone should ask you, say the whole thing is nonsense and 
that there never was or could be anything of I he sort!' Oblomov’ 
added m a whisper. 

‘Yes, sir,’ Zakhar whispered almost inaudible. 

Oblomov” looked round and shook a finger at Zakhar, who was 
blinking in alarm and tiptoeing towards the door. 

‘Who was the first to speak of it?’ Oblomov asked, over- 
taking him. 
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‘ Katya told Semyon, Semyon told Nikita,’ Zakhar whispered, 
‘Nikita told Vasilisa — ’ 

‘And you told everybody!’ Oblomov hissed menacingly, ‘I’ll 
show you how r to spread sla nders about your master ! You’ll see ! ’ 

‘Why are you torturing me with your pathetic* woids, sir?’ 
asked Zakhar. ‘I'll call Anisya: she knows everything.’ 

‘ Wlial does she know.'* Come on, out w r ith it !’ 

Zakhar at once rushed through the door and walked into the 
kitchen with extraordinary rapidity. 

‘J eave jour (Vying-pan and go to the master!’ he said to 
Anisya, pointing with his thumb to the door. 

Anisya gave the frying-pan to Akuhna, unloosed the hem of 
her skirt, which she had fucktd in at the waisL, patted herself 
on the hips, and, wiping her nose with a foietinger, went m to 
the master. She calmed Oblomov m live minutes by telling him 
that in' one had evei said airs thing about a wedding: die did 
not mind taking her oath on it ami taking the icon down from 
thi wall that this w.w the fust time she had heard of it ; she had 
heanl something quite ddlerent : it was tin* baron who had made 
a proposal ol inarnage to the young lady .... 

‘The baron!’ Oblomov asked, jumping to his ft el, and not 
only Ins heart, but also his hands and ieet turned cold. 

‘That’s nonsense loo!’ Vmsyu hastened to say, seeing that 
slie liad got horst It out ot the liy mg-pnn into the hie . ‘That was 
meiily wliat Katya said to Semyon, Semyon to Marfa, and 
Nikita said that it would not he a had tiling if join master made 
an oiler of mm i lage to our you? g lady . . . .’ 

‘YV hal a fool that Nikita is!’ observed Oblomov. 

‘Yes, sir, he ccituinJy is a fool , 1 Anisya eonliuned. ‘lie looks 
asleep when he sits behind the carriage. And Vasilisa did not 
believe him, either,’ she went on, talking v '»ry fast. ‘She told me 
on Assumption Day that tin nur**'* heisclf had said to her that 
Miss Olga wiis not thinking of marrying a^d tout it w r as hardly 
possible that our master would not have found a wife for him- 
belfif lie had meant to mai ry, and that she had met Samoy lo the 
other day and that he thought il a big joke: a wed hng, indeed! 
And it didn't look like a wedding, hut more like a funeral, that 
auntie kept having headaches, and Miss Olga cried and never 
uttered a w r ord, and no trousseau being made; Miss Olga had 
hundreds of stockings that needed darning, and that last week 
they pawned their silver. 

‘Pawned their silver? So they have no money, either!’ Oblo- 
mov thought, raising his eyes to the w Y alls in horror and fixing 
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them on Anisya's nose, because there was nothing else he could 
fiv the in on She seemed to be saying all this with hei nose and 
not with her mouth 

4 Mind, don 1 1 ilk an> mote nonsense ’ ' Oblomov s tid, shaking 
his fingti it he r 

talk sn * Whv, sn, I doi t think ibonl it lei done talk,’ 
Ams\a r ittle d on pist is though sin weir chopping up stiels 
Besides, si i , then s nothin., 1o t ilk ibout is tin n * ft s the 
lirst turn 1 \e In ml of it to d i\ , md Huts the liulh, miv 
the Bold si) ike nn dt id if it isn t ’ I w isn t lull smpi ise d win n 
you told me ibout it mi 1 w is se an d, Ih it T v\a tnmbled ill 
ovei i Whoe\e r in ml of smh i thin*. f W h it weddin^ / No one 
h is dri imt ot it 1 iuui si\ i woiei to m\ me hn ilw i\s m 
tin kite he n J un 11 i \ < n l seen tin Ih msky sm\ ud-> loi i 
month Im sme I don t lemembci the)) minis no iiiok Vnd 
who is then le> 1 ill to he re ' W il h the lindlidvwe t ilk ol noth 
mg e \c r pi holism ke i jun^ uul will) the i in\ one emit ilk il 
nil -die roughs met h side ^ she s dc it too’ Vk lhn t s i 1< ol 
and llu < ii( 1 ike i is i thunk ml 1 he it ■> onh the < hilelie n 1c \ t 
mei \ on elem t • \p« 1 1 nn to t ilk I > them de>\ou >u Vnd be 
sub 1 \< It if^oltc n wh it Mis^ Ol^ i loots like I hue 

\ll light ill ii^ld Oblomov uel w uing lie r out of the 
loom imp it ie i < Iv 

Ho v do a * » i e \p< » t me to t ilk of some thug, I ii it doe n I 
< \ist sn ^ \nis\ i e one hide 1 is she w is ^.e in end ot the room 
Vnd d Nikit i did s i\ some I hin^ ol the kinel he is too bi*. i ten 1 
te> be l ike n m\ n die e ol 1 m s ne it would ne \e i h i\e o e urie d 
tome slam e\ is ill el u long is I im md l h \e olhei 
things to flunk o( Whv sue h i tiun H mlted' 1 he ie s tlu ie on 
on the w ill Willi the m words 1h< ikin^ nose ehs ip 

pe neel behind the elooi but d went on 1 dkn loi motlie i 
minute be hind the door 

So 111 if s wild il i Vnis\ i le> > s i\ s 1 h d it is h uelK peis 
slide Oblomov s ml m inhisjer < 1 ispm his h mils If ippi 
ness li lppiiu -.s’ 11 >w ii igde \ oil ne hem imeeitim’ the \td 
the wie itli ed oi Me w»m love Jove’ Vnd where is tlu 
mone> /> Vnel Vvhd ire we to li\e em * \ on, Le>o hue to be 
bought love pme, md 1 iw tul hie v>mg ’ 

I mm Ih it moment Oluomov s pc u e of muul anti elre mis 
weie gone He slept h *dlv lie little, i in ! looted d (\ei\thmg 
absent mmdedlv uul more»sel\ He h id vs mteel to irighle n / ik 
liar, but h id i right e ned hinisc If more wlu n lie gi upe el tlu pi u - 
tie il ispe e t ol m ur. ige and s iw that it w is not only a poetical 
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but also a p tactical and olhcial step to mipoitant and se nous 
icalit\ and a whole 4 senes ol st c in duties Ills comeisation with 
Zikhir turncel out cidleicntlv liom wlmt he had ini termed He 
ie called how solemnly lie li tel intended tei hie ik the news to 
/lkhir how Zukhai would hive shouted with |o\ and 1 illenat 
his tee t how he woulel luivc ^ixtn him twenty ii\ c louhUsanel 
\msxa te n 

lie lemembeied \er\ tiling his thrill ol hippiness Ol^is 
h in 1, hti p tssiein lie kiss ind his he ut mk It s gone , lade d 
awa ' i \o»ee uisiele him mk! 

So wh d now ' 


«> 


Ohio i f) s did not know how lu would I ic e Ol^i whit she 
would s i> to him ind whit In wo ild s i\ to h< i tnd de c leled’hol 
to « > to ( e lie ! on \\ c due sd ix out to p d oil t he u me < t ino till 
Sund ix when Hint would he m m\ \isitms theie met they 
woullhise no ill met of t liking done ih did not w mi to tell 
lie l ib >ul Lin tupid stone ol tin mix ml so i n>t1owou> 
lie i \ ilh wh d e oold nol be n lit <h» d Not le» l< II hi i would ilse> 
beddheult toi Ik would not l> lble I o pie le net to In r she would 
be sme to t out ol hi n e ve i \ l Inn,. In h id ludde n in the de e p- 
e t ie < * sses ol Ins he III 

Hixmj; mixed it this de e isioii In e dim d down i little uul 
wrote mollie i le tte i t > the n i,J bou to w horn Ik h ul e nti uste d 
llu e tu ol his ill uis in which hi iske d hint to i e pl\ is soon is 
possible iddin tbit In hoped th it Ins uplx would be sitis 
I ic t oi \ Liu ii lie be ^ m Ihmivin^ boxx lie oulel spinel th d Inner 
mil imeneluMble d ix xx hie h would ol he wise hive been Idled 
With OL i x |>i( din the xidde < oi nminie n ol their Minis, 
ind her sin^in \nd /ikhn suldeidx # hitl to won^ him 
d sue h m inoppoitime moment 1 Me decided lo dun at lx in 
(a i imihov i< 1 1 •> so is lo not ic e t h il line enhn ihle cl i is Jill le as 
pos ihle 1?\ Simel *x in xxo del be able to pic pit house 11 inel 
pc rlnps hv then hr would ilu dx hixe i c i\ed tuc Ic He i iiom 
the eountix 

lhcnevtdiv e line lie x\ is iw ike ne d hv the tuueius linking 
ol the do*, met its de pt i de pimpm oil the dnin Son tone hid 
(emu iido the } utl uul x\ is tskm_ foi s< ik >n 1 lie e uetiker 
c died / dJi n / ikli u biou^ht Oblomov c le t le i tint h ul bee u 
po ted m town 
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'From the Ilyinsky young lady, 1 Zakhar said. 

‘How do you know?’ Oblomov asked angrily. ‘Nonsense! 1 

‘You always used to get such letters from her in summer, 1 
Zakhar persisted. 

‘Is she well? 1 Oblomov thought, opening the letter. ‘What 
does it mean? 1 

‘1 don’t waul to wait for *Yedneselay’ (wrote Olga) ‘1 miss 
you so much nft<r so Jong a time that I vull expect you to- 
morrow for certain at tluce o’clock iu the Sumiuei Gardens. 1 

That was all. 

Again he became deeply perturbed; again he grew restless 
with auxiclv at the thought ol how he w r as going to talk to Olga 
and ot how lie would look at her. 

‘I can't do it 1 don't know how to.’ he said. ‘ J wish 1 could 
ask Stol/, 

Hut lies(t his mind at lost with the thought that Olga would 
inosi probablv come with hei aunt or with Maiia beiuv onovna, 
who was fond ol lui and could not admue her enough, lie 
hoped that iiitlun presence lie would be able to disguise lus em- 
barrassment, and he piepuied himself to he talkat i\ ( and gal- 
lant. ‘And at dinnei time, too, 1 he thought as he set out, nunc 
too eagnl>, loi the Summer Gardens. ‘What an hour to 
choose!’ As soon as he entered Ihe long avenue, he saw a 'veiled 
woman g< t uj> from a seat and walk towaids him. lie did not 
think it was OU»a: alone! Impossible! She would never do a 
thing like that and, besides, would have no excuse foi leaving 
home nut hapeiouod. IIowe\cr - it seemed to he' her wa> of 
walking: Jit l feet move el so lightly and rapidly that they did 
not seem 1 o walk but to glide, her head find neck, too, were bent 
forwaid as though she wcie looking fe>i something on the ground 
at hei ieet. Another man would have rccogni/cd her h} her hat 
or dress, but he could never tell what dress or hat Olga was 
wealing even after spending a whole morning with her. There 
was hardly anybody in the garden; an elderly gentleman was 
walking ver> huskly, appaicntly taking his constitutional, and 
two - not ladies, hut women, and a nurse w r ith two children who 
looked blue w r ith the cold. The leaves had talk'll and e^ic could 
see right through the bare* branches ; the crows on the trees caw cel 
so unpleasantly. It was a bright find clear day, though, and 
warm, if one were wrapped up properly. The v *'iled woman was 
coming nearer and nearer. . . . 

‘It is she! 1 said Oblomov, stopping in alarm and unable to 
believe his eyes. 
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‘Is it you?’ he asked, taking her hand, ‘ What’s the mat- 
ter?’ 

‘I’m so glad you’ve come,’ she said without answering his 
question. ‘I thought you wouldn't come, and I was beginning 
to t>e afraid.’ 

‘Ilow did you get here? How did you manage it?’ he asked, 
thrown into confusion. # 

‘ Please, don’t ! What does it matter? Why all these questions? 
It’s so silly! I wanted to see you and 1 came - that's all!’ 

She pressed hi* hand warmly and looked at him gaily and 
light hcuilcdly. so openly and obviously enjoying the moment 
stolen from fate that he envied her for not sharing her play- 
ful mood. However troubled he was, he could not help forget- 
ting himself for a moment when he saw her face showing no 
trace of the concentrated thought that could be discerned in the 
play of her eyebrows and in the crease on her forehead ; this time 
she appeared to be without that wonderful maturity that* so 
often disturbed him in her features. At that moment her faee 
expressed such childlike confidence in (heir future happiness 
and in him. ... Sh< was very dimming. 

‘Oh, Pin so glad! I'm so glad! ' she went on repeal ing. smiling 
and looking at him. ‘f didn't think I'd see yon to day. I felt so 
terribly depressed yesterday - 1 don’t know why, and I wrote to 
you. \re you glad?’ 

She looked al his faee. 

‘Why are you so sullen lo-day? Won't you till me? Aren’t 
you glad? I thought you’d he mad with joy', and you seem to be 
asleep. Wake up, sir, Olga is with sou!’ 

She pushed him away a hi tie reproachfully. 

‘Aren'i you well? What is the matter with you?’ she per- 
sisted. 

‘No, I’m well and happy, he hastened to say, to make quite 
sure that she was not driven to wring the innermost secrets of 
hi*> heart from him. ‘I'm only worried % hot it your coming 
alone -- 

‘That's my worry,’ she said impatiently. ‘Would you have 
liked it better if 1 had come with my aunt?’ 

‘ Yes, I would, Olga.’ 

‘Had I known I'd have asked her,’ Olga interrupted in un in- 
jured voice, letting go his hand. ‘I thought there was no greater 
happiness for you than being with me.’ 

‘And so there isn’1 and there cannot hep Oblomov replied. 
‘ But how could you come alone - 
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‘Let us not waste our time discussing it,' she said light- 
heartedly. ‘Let's talk of something else. Listen. Oh, I was going 
to tell you something. ... I'm afraid I've forgotten. ...’ 

‘Not how you came here alone? ’ he said, looking round 
anxiously. 

‘Oh no! \ren't urn tired of icpcating the same thing over 
and over again? A\ hat was i going to Miy ? Oh, nevei mind. I'm 
sure to lememtu r it later. Oh, how lovely it is lieie! Tin* leaves 
have all fallen, feu din s* d'uubmme trine min. r Vietor Hugo.'' 
Look at the sunshine then* tin ie*s the Ne\ a. . . . ( ome, h t's go 
to the Neva .md lake a boat. ...' 

‘(mod Lord, what erf* v ou bilking about l it's so cold, and 
I've only a (jvultcd coat on.' 

‘1 loo, ha\e a rjmlltd diess. YVhai itoo it mailer/ (ome 
along, let's go. 1 

Sin ran and ding u d him at h i hoi 1 1< n*Md( d and <»i umhh d. 
H nwev'i, li< liad to I into a boat and g » ior a low on tin 
i n er. 

* How did v on gi t h< o b\ y om u U aloru /' ( Jblomov Lc pi ask- 
ing an\ iousIv . 

‘Shall I Lll \ ou/'*he leased him loguisblv when tb(*v got to 
tin mid(lk ol the m-r. ‘I ean now: you won't inn away Jiom 
lien*, *e v ou would hn\ < done I In ie. . 

‘ \\ li\ v !u asked h «u fully . 

‘An* v ou coming tn-moi urn v ’ she ask< d instead of an mis we i 
‘Oh deal, 1 thought Oblomov, ‘sh( s( etiis • <> have lead m niv 
thoughts that 1 did not mean toeouu.' 

‘ \ t s,' he said aloud 

‘In the morning, lot the whole day/ 

He hesitated. 

‘Then I won't ( < 11 von.' slu said. 

"Yes, I 11 come for tin day .' 

‘ Wt 11, v ou a e,' slu he gan gtav ely, ' I asked y ou to come hejc 
to dav to tell v oil 

’What/' he asked m a panic. 

‘To (*«une to us lo-inorrow.' 

‘Oh, tor goodness' sake! 1 he inlenupled impatiently. ‘Hut 
how did you gi t here ?' 

‘Here?’ she repeated absent-mindedly. ‘How <ud I g( t here? 
Why, 1 just (Mine, Wait but why talk about it at all?' 

Slu 1 put her hand into the river and took a handful of water 
and thieu it m lus face. lie screwed up his ey es and gave a stait. 
She laughed. 



‘How cold the water is - my hand feels frozen! Goodness, 
how lovely it is here! Oh, I am so happy!’ she went on, looking 
about her. ‘.Lei's come again to-morrow, bill straight irom home.’ 

'Haven't you come straight from home now? Where have 
you eome from then?' lie asked hastily . 

‘Worn a shop/ she replied. 

‘What shop?’ 

‘What shop? I told \uii in the garden - 

‘You didn’t,' he eried impaliently. 

‘Didn't I? II ow silting! ! l'\e iuigothu! 1 lei t home with a 
loot. nan logo to the jeweller's - 

‘Well?' 

‘ W T i 11, that'-* all. What ehmeh is tins?' she suddi idy asked the 
boatman, pointing til aihinih in the far <lis1.mee. 

‘ W lm h one t That over Hurt i 1 ho boatman risked. 

‘The SmohiN < )bloni(»v said nnp.it ii ill ly. ‘ W ell. hi y on went 
to the shop and whal did you do tin i< ?’ * 

"Oh, then aeie Joxrly things tht le 1 saw such a heauliful 
br \< i*h t ! ' 

'I'm not intt i esli d ii) In ie- 1c is,* l Ihlomov in l« n upled. ‘ Whal 
huppi nod tlu n i ' 

‘That's .ill.' shi added ahsuit-mnuU dly , uhtoihed in looking 
abo'il tii'r 

While'** llu ioolmanr’ Oblomov peHi red her. 

" tame home/ da tephed cm lly , esamimng a budding on tile 
opposite !>ank. 

\nd wiiat about y on?’ 

‘Oil, how lovely i( is o\o there! I nuldn t we go flieie?’ she 
asked, point mg w dli Jiei paia-ol to the opposite bank. ‘ You live 
there, don’t you * ' 

Ye,/ 

‘In vlneh street ! Show j <. !’ 

‘Hut whal about the footman ' ' Oblomov a Led. 

‘Oil, nothing/ s)k k plied m a casual flonc of \oiee. ‘I stmt 
him for my bracelet. Hi win! home and i came line.' 

‘Hut how could you do that?' said Oblomov, dniing at her. 

Tie looked alarmed, and she, too, made an alarmed face. 

‘Talk seiiou-.lv, Olga. Stop joking?' 

‘I’m nol joking/ she said quietly. ‘That's exactly what hap- 
pened. I left my bracelet at home on purpose, and Auntie asked 
me to go to the jeweller's. You'd nevi r have thought of any- 
thing like that !' she added with pride, as though she really had 
done something extraordinary. 
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‘And if the footman comes back?’ he asked. 

‘I asked them to tell him to wait for me because I had had 
to go to another shop - and I came here — ’ 

‘And if your aunt asks you in which other shop you went?’ 

‘I’ll say I was at the dressmaker’s.’ 

‘And what if she asks Lhc dressmaker?’ 

‘And what if the Neva flows away into the sea, what if our 
boat capsizes, what if Morskaya Street and our house sink 
through the ground, and what if you suddenly fell out of Jove 
with me — ’ she said, and threw some water in his face again. 

* lint the footman must have returned by now and is wait- 
ing,’ he said, wiping his face, ‘Boatman, back to the bank!’ 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ she told the boatman. 

‘To the bank! The footman has returned!’ Oblomov insisted. 

‘Let him! Don’t let’s go back!’ 

But Oblomov insisted on having it tils own way and walked 
hurriedly through the Summer Bardens w ith her, while she, for 
her part, walked slowly, leaning on his arm. 

'Why are you in such a hurry? 1 she said. ‘ Wait, I'd like to be 
with you a little longer." 

She walked still more slowly, clinging to his shoulder and 
peering into his face, and he spoke gravely and boringly about 
duty and obligations. She listened absent-mindedly, with a lan- 
guid smile, bending her head and looking down or peering into 
his face again and thinking of something else. 

‘Listen, Olga.’ he said at last solemnly, ‘a( the risk of making 
you feel vexed with me and bringing your reproaches down on 
me, r must tell you definitely that wc have gone too far. It is my 
duty, I - I think it incumbent upon me to tell you so,’ 

‘Tell me what.''’ she asked with impatience. 

‘That wc arc doing wrong by meet ing in secret.’ 

‘You said so when we were in the country,’ she said pen- 
sively. 

‘Yes, but at the time 1 was carried away: 1 pushed you away 
with one hand and held you back with the other. You were 
trustful and 1 I seemed to deceive you. My feeling for you was 
still new then ’ 

‘And now it is no longer new and you are beginning lo be 
bored.’ 

‘Oh no, Olga! You’re unjust. I say it was new, and that is 
why 1 had no time, why 1 would not come to my senses. My 
conscience worries me: you arc young, you don’t know the 
world and people, and, besides, you arc so pure, your love is so 
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sacred, that it never occurs to you what severe censure wc are 
incurring by what we are doing - and I most of all.’ 

‘Hut what arc we doing? 1 she said, stopping. 

‘What do you mean? You are deceiving your aunt, leaving 
Home secretly and meeting a man alone. ... Tiy admitting all 
tins on Sunday befoic your visitors. 1 

k Why shouldn’t I admit it?' she said calmly. ‘I daresay I will. 1 

‘And 3011 will see, 1 he went on, 'that yom aunt will faint, the 
ladies will rush out of the room, and the men will look at you 
bol liv and knowingly.’ 

She fell into thought. 

‘Hut,’ she countered, ‘we are engaged, aien't we?’ 

‘Yes, \es, dear Olga, 1 lie said, pressing both her hands, 'and 
that is why we ought to be aJl the more careful and circumspect, 
i want to lead you down this very avenue proudly and before 
the < vrs ot all the world, and not by stealth; I want people to 
lower their t\es before \ou lespeetlullv, and not look at )ou 
boldly and knowingly; I don't w\<nl an\one to suspect you, a 
proud girl, of having lod your head and, forgetting all shame 
and good breeding, being earned away and neglecting your 
duly 1 

W 1 haven’t forgotten shame, or good breeding, or duty, 1 she 
replied proudly, taking her hand away from him. 

‘I know, 1 know, my nmoci nt angel; but it isn’t 1 who am 
sa\ mg this, it's what people and society will be say mg, and they 
will ncvci forgive you it. Do, foi God's sake, understand w r hat I 
want. 1 want you to be as purr od irreproachable 111 the ey es of 
the world as you are in reality. 1 

Slu walked on sunk in thought. 

'Please understand why r 1 am telling you this: you will be 
unhappy , and l alone shall be responsible for it. People will say 
that I seduced you, that I concealed the abyss from y ou 011 pur- 
pose. You are pure and safe with me, buj, how can you make 
people believe it? Who will believe •you?' 

‘That’s true, 1 she said, with a shudder. ‘Listen,' lie added re- 
solutely. ‘Let us tell Auntie everything and let lur give us her 
blessing to-morrow. 

Oblomov turned pale. 

‘What's the matter? 1 she asked. 

‘Wait, Olga! Why be in such a hurry?’ he hastened to say. 

Ilis lips ware trembling. 

‘But didn't you hurry me a fortnight ago?’ she asked, look- 
ing coldly and attentively at him. 
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4 1 hadn’t thought of all the preparations at the time, and 
there are so many of them!’ he said, sighing. ‘‘Let us wail for 
the letter from the country.’ 

"Why wait for the letter? Will I his or that answer make you 
change your mind?’ she asked, looking at him even more at- 
tentively. 

‘What an idea ! Of course not! Hut I must take it into con- 
sideration, for we shall have to tell your aunt when our wedding 
is to be. H is not of lo\e we shall be talking to her, bu! of all 
sorts ol business matters for which l am not vet prepared.' 

‘We will talk about that when \ou get the letter, hut mean- 
while everyone will know that we are engaged ami w< shall be 
able to see each other every day. I'm aw lullv bored,' she added. 
‘ The days seem to go on for t \er: e\* ry body not ices it, they go 
on pestering roe and hud ing sj\ ly at y ou. . . . ( )h, I’m siek of it all ! 

‘Uniting at me ?' Oblomov eould handy bring lunwelf to sax 
tin* words, 

‘ Ves, thanks to Soma.' 

‘Von see? You >i*e.'* ’ion wouldn’t listen tome tin n and wire 
ang i y with me.' 

* What is then to see? I don't see any thing, i \cept that you're 
a eowaid. I'm not afraid of their hints.’ 

‘I’m not a cow aid, 1 m me ret v eaielul. ... \\ cd, tor goodness 
sake let’s gel out ol here, Olga. Look, there's a carriage with 
some people w< know. Oil dear, it throws me into a p< rspira- 
tion. ... Let's go. let's go,’ lie said (laitully, infecting h* i with 
jus fear. 

‘Yes, come (puck !' she said in a whisper, talking very fast. 

And (hex almost ran along I he avenue to the i nil of the gar- 
den'. without uttering a word. Oblomov kept throwing terrified 
glances about him, and she hent her head very low and covered 
herself w it h her \ cd. 

'To-morrow, then!’ she said when they icachid the shop 
vv here tin* footman was wailing loi her. 

‘No, I'd rather come the day after to-morrow or on Fi idav 
or Saturday,’ he replied. 

4 Why ?’ * 

‘Localise, you s<*e, Olga, I'm always wondering whether the 
letter will arrive ’ 

‘Well, it might, of course. Hut to-morrow come just for din- 
ner, do you hear?* 

‘Yes, yes, all right!' he added hastily, and she went into the 
shop. 





‘Dear me, how far things have gone! What a heavy weight 
lilts dropped on me all of a sudden ! What am I going to do now? 
Sonia! Zakhar! Those dandies!’ 


a 

Hi did not nolice that Zakhar served lnm a perfectly cold din- 
ner nor did lie notice how after dinner he found himself in bed 
and 1(11 last asleep. The following day he was dismayed at the 
thought of going to «<.ec Olga. Thai was impossible! He imagined 
vividly how significantly they would aU look at him. The hall 
poiter. as it was, nut him in a particularly kindly way. Semyon 
lushed headlong to letrh a glass of water whenever he asked for 
one. Kalya and the muse saw him oil with a inendly smile. 
*Il<r lianee, her bailee! was written on all their faces', but lie 
had not \ vl u^m d her aunt's consent , he hadn’t a penny, and he 
did not know when he would Iwsc an\ . of what his income from 
the ( stale would b< tins sear; then 1 was no house in the country 
some lianee! lie decided thal until he meived definite news 
from tie* country lie would see ( )lga only on Sundays in the pre- 
sence ol witnesses. On the lollow mg morning he consequently 
did not Hunk of gc thug r<a<lv to go to Olga's, lie did not shave 
or dress, bul la/dv tumid over llu* pages of sonic Fiench jour- 
nals he had brought Irani the IlymdkvV th( w r eck before ; he did 
not ke< p looking incessantly id llu* Hock and did not frown be- 
cause tin' hand did not move Idiwaid last enough. Zakhar and 
Anisya thought that lie would be riming out as usual and did not 
ask him what he would like lor dinner. Hr scolded them sharply, 
(helming that he did nol dine at the lh.nskys’ cv< ry Wednes- 
day . that it was ’slander , thal he some Limes (lined at Ivan 
(ierasimm ich’s, and l hal in future he would always have his din- 
in is at home, eveept on Sundays, and noAwcry Sunday . lather. 
Anisya immedialely rushed oil to the maikcl to buy giblets for 
Oblomov's fa vomit e soup. The landlady's clnldi* n came iu to 
see him: he corrected Vanya's sums an 1 found two mistakes, 
lie ruled Masha's iop\ book and w mte large \s, I hen he listened 
to l he singing of the canaries and looked through the hall-open 
door at the landlady's rapidly moving elbow's. Soon aft( r one 
o'clock the landlady ask< d him from behind the door if he 
would like something to ^al * she had been bilking cheese-cakes. 
Cheese-cakes and a glass of currant vodka were placed before 
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him. Oblomov’s agitation somewhat subsided, and he fell into 
a state of dull torpor in which lie remained till dinner. After 
dinner, when lying down on the sofa he began nodding, over- 
come by drowsiness, the door leading into the landlady’s rooms 
opened and Agafya Matvcyevna appeared, with two pyramids 
of socks in each hand. She put them down on two chairs, and 
Oblomov jumped up and often d her the third one, but she did 
not sit down; it was not her habit: she was always on her feet, 
always busy and bustling about. 

‘I've been sorting out your socks to-day,’ she said. ‘Fifty- 
five pairs, and almost all need darning.’ 

‘How kind are!’ Oblomov said, walking up to her and 
taking hold ol lur elbows play fully. 

She smiled. ‘Why should you trouble?’ lie said. ‘It really 
makes me teel ashamed.’ 

‘It's nullum.’,' she jcplied. 'It's my job to look after these 
things, \oifve goi no one to sort them out, and 1 lik( doing it. 
Twenty pairs aie no good at all: it’s not worth while darning 
them.’ 

’Please don't trouble. Throw them all away. \\ liy wasle your 
time with Hus liibhisli.' 1 can buy new ones. ...’ 

‘Why throw’ them awaiy i These ean all b< mended,’ anti she 
began quickly to count the socks that could still be mended. 

'But sit down, please.’ he oilered her a cliuir again. * W hy do 
you stand ?' 

‘No, thank vou \ery much, l i catty have no time,' she said, 
refusing the cliuir again. ‘ It’s my washing day. and 1 have to get 
the (‘lot lies riady.’ 

‘You’re a real wonder, and not a housekeeper!’ he said, fixing 
his gaze on her neck and bosom. 

She smiled. 

‘St, what shall I do?’ she asked. ‘Darn the socks or not? I’ll 
order sonic wool. An old woman brings it to us from the coun- 
try. It’s not worth while buying it here: it’s such poor stuff.’ 

‘Yes, do by all means, since you are so kind,’ said Oblomov. 
‘Only 1 really am ashamed to be giving you so much trouble.’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry about that. l'\c nothing else to do, iiave I? 
These I wall re-foot mwsHf, and those I'll give to Granny. My 
sister-in-law is coming to stay with us to-morrow, we shan't 
have anything to do in the evenings, and we'll mend them. My 
Masha is already learning to knit, only she keeps dropping the 
stitches: the needles are too big lor her little hands.’ 

‘Is Masha already beginning to knit?’ asked Oblomov. 
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‘Yes, indeed.’ 

‘I don’t know how to thank you,’ said Oblomov. He looked at 
her with the same pleasure with which he had looked at her hot 
cheese-cakes that morning. ‘I am very, very grateful to you and 
I will not remain m your debt, especially not in Masha’s. I'll buy 
her silk frocks and dress her up like a little doll.’ 

'Why, you mustn't think of it! Vou’\e nothing to be grateful 
to me for. What dews she want silk dresses for? She never has 
enough cotton ones* she wears t hours out so quickie, especially 
her «dio<s: we can’t buv them tast enough in the market.’ 

She took up I he socks and was about to h axe the room. 

‘Why are jou in such a hurry?’ he said. ‘Do sit down, I’m 
not busy.’ 

‘Some other tune, on a holiday; and \ou, please, come and 
have eolfee with us. I’m son} , but it's washing day and 1 must 
go and s< e if Akulina has begun.’ 

"Oh, well, I must not d« tain }ou,' said Oblomov, looking at 
her i ‘1 bows and back 

'I also got )Oui dressing-gown out ot the box room,’ she went 
oil ‘ 1 1 can be w ashed and mended : such nice material ! It's good 
lor many more yais!’ 

‘There was no need tor it. I'm not wearing it any more. I’m 
afraid, d s no use to me.’ 

‘Will, ii<\ei mind, lei them x\ush i( . pi i haps you will wear 
it one <la> - wluti you an* maria d!’ she finished, smiling and 
shutting the dooi behind her 

Ills sleepiness stiddeu]\ kit 1 n. He pneke'd up Ills ears and 
opened his c} es wide. 

‘She, too, knows about it cv< ryhody knows about it!’ he 
said, sitting down on the ehair lie Jiad cdlered Ihe landlady. 
'Oh, Zakhar, Zakhar!' 

Again a Hood of ‘pathetic’ wands was let loose on Zakhar, 
again Anisia’s nose was set m nurtion as she* assured him that it 
was the first time she had he aid the landimlv speak about the 
wedding, that she never hie at heel a word about it in her talks 
with the landlady, that there was no question of any wedding, 
and, indeed, the whole thing was impossible The whole thing, 
she opined, must h we bttn invented by I In common enemy of 
mankind, and as for her, she was ready to sink through the 
ground, and the landlady was also ready to take the icon off 
the wall and t-ike an oath that she* had never heard of the Ilyin- 
sky young lady, and was thinking of someone else. ... Anisya 
went on and ori, so that m the end lie had to wave her out of 
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the room. Next day Zakhar asked if he in ight go and see some 
of his friends in Gorokhovayu Street, but Oblomov told him oil' 
so effectively that he was glad to get out of the room. 

‘They don't know anything about it, so you must spread the 
slanderous story there. Stay at home!’ Oblomov added sternly. 

Wednesday passed. On Thursday Oblomov received another 
letter from Olga, asking wliat it ad meant, what had happened, 
and why lie had not come. She wrote that she hud cried all the 
evening and hardly slept all night. 

‘She cries, she can't sleep, my angel!’ Oblomov exclaimed. 
‘Lord, why docs she love me? Why do i love her? Why did we 
meet? It’s all Audrey' 4 - fault: he inoculated me with love as with 
a vaccine. And whaL sort of a life is it? All the time worries and 
anxieties! When at last am 1 to get icst and peaceful happi- 
ness? 1 

Sighing loudly, he lay down, got up, and even went out into 
the street, intent on trying to discover what was the right way 
to live a life which would be full and yet would go on quietly 
day alter das, drop by drop, m mult contemplal ion of nature 
and slow, scarcely moving e\cnls of a peaceful busy family life. 
He did not want to think of il u-> a broad river, rustling along 
noisily with boiling waves, as Slot/, thought of it. 

HI is a disease,’ Oblomov said, \i lever, rushing over rapids, 
with burst dams and Hoods.' 

lie wrote to Olga that lit' had caught a slight cold in the Sum- 
mer Gardens, had had to drink a decoction and stay indoors foi 
two days, tlial it had now passed and lie hoped lo see her on 
Sunday. She wrote back praising him for having been careful, 
advising him to stay" in on Sunday, too, if necessary, adding 
that she did not mind being bored for a week provided he took 
care of lumself. The i< tier was bmught bv Nikita, the same Ni- 
kita who according to Anisya, was chiefly responsible lor the 
gossip, lli broughl some ncwJinoks from Olga, who wanted Ob- 
lomov to read theni«*md tell tier when they met whether they 
were worth reading. She asked liow he was, and after writing an 
answer, Oblomov gave' it to Nikila, and having seen him off, Ik* 
followed him with Ins eyes to tin* gate to make sure he did not 
stray into the kitchen and repeat the ‘slanderous’ story there 
or that Zakhar did not see him off into the street, lie was glad 
of Olga’s suggestion that he should take care and not conic on 
Sunday, and he wrote to say that for a complete recovery it. was 
really necessary for him to stay indoors for a few more days. On 
Sunday lie paid a visit to the landlady, drank coffee, ate hot 
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pic, ami sent Zakhar across the river for ice-cream and sweets 
for l he children at dinner. Zakhar relumed across Ihe riven* with 
some difficult y' : the bridges had been removed, the Neva being on 
tlu point of freezing. Oblomov could nol possibly go to Olga's 
on Wednesday , either. Of course, he could lia\e rushed at once 
across the mer, stayed fora few days at Ivan (h rusimovich’s 
and \isiled Olga c\cry day, even dined tlieie. lie had a quite 
legitimate excuse : the Ne\ a had caught him while he was on the 
other side and he could not gvl across Oblomov's first impulse 
w.i' to do this, and la had «i!n\id\ lowe red his feel from his bed, 
but after a moment's idled ion he slow ly resumed his recumbent 
position, v'lth a sigh and a preoccupied air. 'No, let the gosdp 
die down and let the people who \isit Olya's Jioum forget me a 
lit lit and meet me there again daily only aftci the oll’a ial an- 
nouncement ol out tng.igeuaail. It's a bore to wail,' he added 
with a sigh, taking up ( llga’s bool s, ' but it can't be helped,' He 
it . ‘id some ill It en pages. Mash i e mie 1 o ash wla Ihd lie would 
1 ilvt fotoint and walth ihe ri\ er freezing o\ er: ( \ cry one was go- 
ing. Ih- w < at and t ame bach loi tea. So f he day s passed. Oblo- 
mov was hiried, l»e u ad wtnt ioi walks, and when he was at 
home lie looked through tin* landlady's door to exchange a few 
words with hei to pass the time. I le even ground three pounds 
ot eollce ior ht r on«* da\. and with such /tat that Jiis foiehead 
was t o\ eied in peispnation. lit 1 1 ied to gn t her a book to read. 
She it ad Hie 1 itlc to beiself, moving lit r lips sIovn ly , and return- 
ed the book, declaring lb.it be would bonow it at Christmas 
and make Vanya lead it aloud, and then (hann\ would listen 
too, but she was too busy at piesent 

Meanwhile a plank lout way was laid across the Neva, and one 
day the dog's desperate barking and jumping on the chain an- 
nounced Nikita's second vidt, with a note lmpuring after Oblo- 
mov's health, and a book. Oblomov , afiuid that he might have 
to cross the river o' ei the plank*, lud irom Nikita. writing to 
Olga that he had a small swelling in his I I^oal , tliat he was still 
uncertain wbelher he ought to go (Tut and that "cruel fate de- 
prived him ot teeing his precious Olga for a few more days’. lie 
gave strict orders to Zakhai not to t ilk to Nikita and again fol- 
lowed Olga’s footman to the gate with lus eyes, and shook a 
minatory" finger at Anisya when .she poked tier nose out of the 
kitchen and wanted to *isk Nikita something. 
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A wr.r.K passed. Getting up in tlie morning, Oblomov first of 
all inquired anxiously whether the bridges had been put back. 

‘Not yet,’ he was told, and he spent the day peacefully listen- 
ing to the ticking of the clock, the rattling of the coffee mill, and 
the singing of the canaries. The chicks no longer chirped: they 
had long ago grown into middle-aged hens and were hiding in 
their hen-houses. He had not had tune to read the books Olga 
had sent him : having read as far as the hundred and fifth page 
of one book, he put it away face downwards, and so it lay for 
several days. Instead he spent more time with the landlady’s 
children. Vanya was such an intelligent boy. be memorized tin* 
capital cities of Kurope in throe lessons, and Oblomov* promised 
to buy him a small Globe as soon as lie went to the other side of 
the river; and little Masha hemmed three lmndkerchu fs for him 
- badly, it b true, Iml how amusingly she worked with her tiny 
little hands, running to show him every inch of her work. lie 
talked to his landlady incessantly every time ho caught sight of 
her elbows through Ihe half-open door. lie could tell by the 
movements of her elbows what she was doing, whether she w*as 
sieving, grinding, or ironing. He c' r en tried to talk to Granny, 
but she never could finish a conversation: she would stop hall- 
way through a word, lean against a wall with her list, bent 
double, arid begin roughing, as though she were doing some 
hard work, then she would utter a groan, and that was Ihe end 
of the com crsalion. The landlady's brother alone lie never saw; 
he caught a glimpse ol him rushing past the window with the 
large parcel, hut he never heard anything of him in the house. 
Kvon when Oblomov accidentally entered the room where they 
were all having dinner, huddled together for Jack of space, the 
landlady’s brother qmekly wiped his lips w ith his lingers and dis- 
appeared into his attic. 

One morning, as soon as Oblomov woke up without a care in 
the world and began drinking his col fee, Zakhar suddenly* an- 
nounced that the bridges had been put back. Oblomov’s heart 
missed a beat. 

‘It’s Sunday 1 * to-morrow,’ he said to himself. ‘I’ll have to go 
to Olga’s, manfully endure all day the significant glances of all 
sorts of curious strangers, then tell her when l intend to talk to 
her aunt ’ 
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And he was still in the position where he found it absolutely 
impossible to move an inch forward. lie imagined vividly how 
their engagement would he announced, how all sorts of ladies 
and gentlemen w oukl arrive the next day and the day after that, 
how he would suddenly become an object of curiosity, how his 
health would be drunk at Ihe dinner specially given to celebrate 
his engagement to Olga. Then - as Olga’s fiance lie would be 
expected to buy her a present. 

‘ \ present! 7 he said to himse lf in horror and burst out laugh- 
ing bitterly. A present! And he had only 200 roubles in his 
pocket! Kven if his money urri\ ed, it would not be before C hrist- 
inas, and perhaps later, aft* r the corn had been sol 1, and when 
that would be, liow much com there was and what d would 
fetch all that the letter would explain, and there was no letter. 
So what on earth wa> he to do? Farewell, inis fortnight's Jfcst ! 
And amid these worries he saw Olga’s beautiful face, her Unify 
expressive eycbiows, her intelligent, g rev -blue eves, tier sweet 
head, and her plait of hair, wlm h was so long that it accentu- 
ated the noble proportions of her figure, lrom her head to her 
shoulders and waist. Hut no soon* r did he begin to quiver wilb 
love than he was crushed by the thought: what was lie to do, 
how r w r as he to tackle the question of marriage, where was he to 
get the money, and what were they to live on afterwards? ... 

‘1 will wait a little longer, perhaps the letter will come to- 
moirnw or the day aftei,’ and he began to calculate when tiis 
letter could have arrived in U * country, how long his neigh- 
bour would take over Ids reply, and how long the answer would 
take to reach him. It must come in another three or at most 
four days - I’ll go to Olga’s a III tie later,’ he decided, ’particu- 
larly as she can hardly be expected to know win flier the bridges 
have been put back or not. 

‘Ivatya, have the bridges be ei^ put back?’ Olga asked her 
maid as soon as she woke that morning. # 

And tins question was repealed esery day. Oblomov did not 
suspect it. 

‘ I don’t know', miss. 1 haven't seen the rvnchinan or the care- 
taker to-day, and Nikita does not know.’ 

‘You never can answer my questions!’ Olga said with dis- 
pleasure, examining the chain round her neck as she lay in bed. 

‘I’ll find mt at once, miss. I didn’t dare to go out, thinking 
that you would wake, or I’d 3*ave run down long ago.’ 

And Katya disappeared from the room. Olga opened the 
draw r er of her bedside table and look out Oblomov’s last note. 



‘He’s ill, the poor darling,’ she thought anxiously. ‘He is alone 
there, he is bored. . . . Oh dear, how much longer . . She had not 
finished the sentence when Katya, all flushed, flew into the room. 

‘They were put back last night!’ she cried joyfully, caught 
Olga, who had jumped out ol bed, in her arms, threw her dress- 
ing-gown round her, and helped her into her tiny slippers. Olga 
quickly opened a box, took something out of it, and put it in 
Katya’s hand. Katya kissed her hand. All this - her jumping 
out of bed, the coin dropped into Kalya's hand and Katya's 
kiss - happened in one minute. 'Oh, to-morrow’s Sunday: how 
lucky ! lie'll he coming ! ’ thought Olga. She dressed quickly, had 
her breakfast, and went .shopping with her aunt. 

‘Let’s go to Mass at Smolny to-morrow. Auntie,’ she begged. 

Her aunt screwed up heroics, thought it over. Man said: 

‘Very well, only it’s so far, mv dear! Why do you want to go 
there in winter?’ 

Olga wanted to go there simply because Ohlonun had point* d 
out the church to her from l lie river, and she wished to pray 
there foi him, that he should he well, that he should love her, 
that he should be* happy with her, that - tins uncertainly and 
indecision should end as .non as possible. Poor Olga! 

Sunday earn*. Olga somehow font mod that the dinner 
should be to Oblomov’s liking. She put on her wluL dress, con- 
cealed under the face the bracelet Ik* had given her, did her hair 
in the way he liked ; she had arranged for the piano to lx* tuned 
the day before, and in the morning tried singing Casta diva . 
Her voice had not sounded so well since her return fiom the 
country. Then she waited. 

The baron, who found her waiting for Oblomov, said that she 
looked again as pretty as in summer, but that she was a little 
thinner. 

'The lack of country air and the slightly irregular mode of life 
have perceptibly affected you,’ he said. ‘What you need, my 
dear < Hga, is the country and the air of the fields.’ 

lie kissed her hand a lew times, his dyed moustache leaving a 
little stain on her lingers. 

'Yes, the country,’ she replied wistfully, not to him but 
speaking into space to someone else. 

‘ A propos of the country,' lie added. ‘Your lawsuit will be 
finished next month, and in April you will be able to leave for 
your estate. It is not big, but the situation is wonderful! You 
will be pleased. What a house! What a garden! There’s a pavi- 
lion on a hill - you will love it ! The \ iew of the river - you don't 



remember it, do you? You were only five when your father left 
the estate and took you away.’ 

‘Oli, how glad 1 shall he!’ she said, and sank into thought. 

‘Now it’s settled,' she deeidod, 4 we'll go there, but he won’t 
find out about it t ill — ’ 

"Next month, baron?* she asked quickly. "Are you sure?' 

‘ I'm as sure of that, as 1 am of the fact tiiat you are beautiful, 
and especially to-day,' he said, and went to her aunt. 

Olga did not slir from her place, dreaming of I lie happiness 
that was so near, hut she derided not to tell Oblomov her news 
and her plans for the future. She intended to waleh to the end 
the change love wrought in Oblomov’s la/.y soul, to set' how the 
gieat weight would lift bom him, how he would not he able 
finally to resist (he prospect of happiness, how he would receive 
a favourable reply from the country and, radiant with joy, 
would rush to her and put it at her feet, and how both of llfem 
would run to her aunt, and then - Then she would suddenly 
tell him that she too had an estate, a garden, a pavilion, a view 
of the river and a house that was ready to live in. Hint liny 
must go there first and then to Oblomov ka. ‘No,' she thought, 
‘I don’t want a favourable reply. for he wall put on airs and 
won'*, even ie< 1 glad that I ha\c an estate of m> own, a house, 
a garden. No, I'd lather lie came looking upset by a disagree- 
able letter with the news Unit Ins estate was in a had way and 
that he had to go there himself He'd rush headlong oil to Oblo- 
movka, hastily make all the ne<"ssaiy arrangements, forget to 
see to a great many things, he unable to do many others, do 
everything just anyhow 7 , rush hack, and suddenly discover that 
it had not been necessary for him In go at all - that she had a 
house, a garden, and a pavilion with a view, that they had a 
plane where they could live without hot liei ing about his Oblo- 
movka. ... No, no, she was not going to tell him; she would hold 
out to the end. Let him go to his estate, let him bestir himself, 
lei him come to iifc - for her alone, in the iffhuc of their future 
happiness. Oh - no! Why should she send him to his estate? 
Why should they part? No when, all drssed for the journey, 
he - pale and woebegone - came to say good-bye to her, she 
would tell him suddenly that there was no need for him to go 
til! summer, that they would go together then. ... 

So she dreamed on, and she ran to the baron and skilfully 
suggested to him that he should not reveal the news to anyone, 
absolutely not to anyone. Hy anyone she had only Oblomov in 
mind. 
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‘Very well; why should I?* he agreed. ‘Except perhaps to 
Mr Oblomov, if the subject should be mentioned. ...’ 

Olga restrained herself and said unconcernedly: 

'No, please, don't tell him, either.’ 

‘Oli, all right; you know your will is law so far as I'm con- 
cerned,’ the baron added gallantly. 

She was not without guile. If she warded very much to look 
at Oblomov when other people were present, she would first look 
at two or three other people and only then at him. How much 
thought - and all for Oblomov. How many times had her cheeks 
begun to burn! How many limes did she loueh l His or that key 
of the piano to see if it had not been 1 lined too hiili, or shifted 
the music from one place to another! And he did not come! 
What could it mean? Three o’eloek. Four o'clock he wasn't 
there! At half-past four site began visibly to wilt - her beauty 
was gone, her bloom faded, and she sat down at the table look- 
ing pale. No one seemed to ha\ e noticed anything, they were all 
eating the dishes which had been prepared for him, and talking 
cheerfully and unconcernedly. After dinner, in the evening - 
stilt lie did not come. Till ten o'clock she (luetuated between 
hope and fear; at ten o’clock she went to her room. At first she 
vented on him all the bitterness that had accumulated in her 
heart; there was no word too sarcastic or too spiteful in her voca- 
bulary for her to hurl it accusingly at his head. Then .die felt 
suddenly as though her body were on lire and then turned cold 
as ice. ‘lie is ill, alone - he cannot even write,’ it flashed through 
her head. This conviction took complete possession of her and 
kept her awake all night. She fell into a feverish slumber for a 
couple of 1 tours, w r as delirious in the night, but got up in the 
morning calm and resolute, though pale. 

On Monday morning the landlady looked into Oblomov’s 
study and said: 

‘Sonic girl is asking for you.’ 

‘Me? Impossible:’ replied Oblomov. ‘Where is she?* 

‘She’s here. She came to our door by mistake. Shall I show 
her in?’ 

Oblomov had hardly time to make up his mind when Katya 
appeared before him. The landlady went out. 

‘Katya! 1 Oblomov cried in surprise. ‘Is it you? What’s the 
matter? ’ 

‘Miss Olga is outside,’ Katya said in a whisper. ‘She has sent 
me to ask — * 

Oblomov turned pale. 
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‘Miss Olga!’ he whispered in horror. ‘It can’t he true, Katya. 
You’re joking* aren’t you? Please, don’t torlurc me!’ 

'It is true, sir. She’s waiting in a hired ca triage near the tea- 
shop. She wants to come here. She sent me to tell you to send 
Zakhar away. She’ll he here in half an hour.’ 

‘I'd better go and see her myself. She can't possibly come 
here, can she?' said Oblomm. 

4 You won't have time, sir. She may come jn any minute. She 
thinks you're not well. Good-bye, I must mu. My mistress is 
waiting for me - she’s alone. 

A ed sht went awa\ . 

Oblomov put on his hoots, waisiooaf, and lie with extra- 
ordmary tupidity and called Zakhar. 

‘Zakhar,' Oblomov said with feverish agitation, ‘the other 
day you asked my permission to go and see your friends in 
Garokluivay a St reel, didn’t you v Well, you may go now!’ 

‘I won’t go, sir.’ Zakhar replied emphatically. 

fc Oh yes, you will!’ Oblomo\ pusided. 

‘I ciii'i go \ idling people on week lays can 1? I won’t go!' 
Zakhar said obstinately. 

‘So and ha\e a good time. Don’t l>e obstinate wlitn your 
master does you a favour and lets you oil ~ go and see your 
frauds!’ 

‘I don’t care about my r frauds, sir!’ 

‘Hut don't you want to see them/’ 

‘No, sir They’re all such laseals Ural c\ory- time T see 1 hem I 
ne\er want to see Ham again!’ 

‘Go go for goodness' sal.i !’ Obloimn kept repeating insist- 
ently, and the blood mslad to bis face. 

‘No, sir,’ Zakhar replied unconcernedly. ‘I'll stay all day at 
home to-day, but on Sunday, sir. I’d be glad to go out.’ 

‘You’re going now - at once!’ Oblomov hurra d him agi- 
tatedly. ‘ \ ou must ’ * 

‘Hut why should I go alt that way foi n< filing ?’ 

‘Well, just go for a walk foi a couple of hours. Look at that 
sleepy^ face of yours you want some flesh air!’ 

‘There’s nothing wrong with rny face, sir,’ Zakhar said, look- 
ing lazily out of flit utidow. ‘It’s the right .sort of face for the 
likes of me.’ 

‘Goodness me,’ Oblomov thought, mopping Ins blow, ‘she's 
sure to be here any moment.’ 

‘Please go for a walk, Zakhar, I beg you Here, take twenty 
copecks and go and have a di ink with one of your pals.’ 
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‘I'd rather sit down on the front ste ps, sir. 1 can’t go for a 
walk in the frost, can I? 1 could sit down at the gate, of course. 
1 don’t mind doing that.’ 

‘No,’ <)blotno\ said quickly, ‘}ou must go farther than the 
gate. Ho to another stieet to l lie lelf over Ihcrc, towards tin* 
park across l he m< r .' 

'Wbaf * up?' Zakhar thought. ‘Driving me out for a walk! 
It's never happened hcfirc!’ 

*J'd lathej wait I ill Sunday, sir V 

"Are y on going or not ? ’ Oblomov said lluoitgh eh nebed leeth, 
advancing upon Zakhar 

Zakhar disappeared and Oblomov culled Anisv i. 

‘Go to the market," lie said io her, ‘and buy souk thing for 
dinuei 

'Hut, sir, rveivlhiug has been bought ha dimar, and dll 
soi'U be n adv ,* Hie lm'-e begun 1<» expostulate. 

Shut up and listen Oblomov shouh d so peremptorily that 
Anisya was fjjghbawd. 

' Huy w< II, some eqmiugu-.,’ la said, try mg U> think oDomc- 
thing to send her for. 

'Hut, sir, asparagus i-. out cf season - sou will never find any 
there 

'He oil !’ he shouted, and she ran oil. ‘Hun Hear* as fast as 
y on can," he shouted after in r, 'and don't look round, and w hen 
coming back walk as slowly a*- possible and don 1 slum your 
nose here lor two hours ' 

‘Thill’s a funny business and no mistake' Zakhar said to 
Anisya, running across lit r at the gate. “Hi has seni me lor a 
walk end given me twenty copecks. \\ Ik re does he think I can 
go walking.'’ 

* lie's your master and he has a right to tell you whatlo do.’ 
1 lie sharp- wit led Anis\ a observed. ‘You'd Ik Iter go to Artemy, 
the count's coachman, and treat him to lea: he is always Deal- 
ing you, and I'll run down to the market.' 

'What a funny idea. Artemy!' Zakhar sard to the coach- 
man. ‘Maslei has told me logo for a walk and given me money 
for a drink. 

‘Are you sure he's not intending to get drunk himself?* Ar- 
temy remarked wittily. 'He gave you something so that you 
shouldn't urvy him. tome on!’ 

He winked at Zakhar and motioned witlr his head to a certain 
st reel. 

‘Come on,’ Zakhar repeated, motioning towards the same 
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sturt ‘Dear, dear,’ he wheezed to himself with a gun, ‘fancy 
sending nu out foi a walk!’ 

The y went aw i\ , h'll Vnss i i m to lilt first t 10 sro ids squ it 
ted down m a ditch Ih hind a him and waited to sec what 
h ippe iu d 

Ol lomnv hsf mkJ inti ull\ md w uled Sonuont took hold of 
fh< non i ingot flu gdt md d llu mu moment llu dig begin 
hi 1 in etc ape r ib l\ md jiiinp’ii m llu < h mi 

1) mm flu doe ’ Oblonicw nutteod gundm hu te e 111 
ih n defied up lus i ip md m lud out to the fiont g do, 
opt t d it md hieiu Id Ol i to I he hold steps dmod m his 
u ins She w 1 done hip i »is w olm^ loi he i in the < linage 
not i u iiom ti ( if de 

\u v>u well'* h on u ot in h e 1 * v \ h it is I hi m d It i with 
\oi ? si isktde|uiehl\ w d hour t iking off I e i r o it oi n it md 
leu 1 m him up md down win n she e mu into lm tud\ 

I in Di I Im now m\ llm d i ei dmosl we If he slid, 

tom Inn » In*' M io d md e on^lm ^ i lulle 

'Vh\ dx In f \ nu conn ve ft d i\ * slu isked < id in « in- 
qmsdf ml i 1 met i! mm th d lu eould riot nth r i word 

I low e ould \ on do a Linn hkt llns OL d lu sai I m houoi 
Po *ou kn >w wh it \<»u m doing' 

W < 11 distus (hit lilt ' 1 sht nde mipu d him imp die nllv 

I i I pm w n d llu nu unn of > out ke e pm^ iw i\ fiom me P 

I It in ult n i mswe i 

\ mi h i ve n ( got i Ue, lint y id die i ke ti 
I ft m nit no m \ t i 

i on h i\ e n l he t n ill slu s ml 1 mil mg lu r blows Tlitit 
w is nothing wrong with vom tluod 

\e> I liivent u pile tl Ohlomox in the \oiet of iseh<»olbo\ 

\ on \ e tit i v i\ t ti me y du cued lookn at him n ast mish- 
mt id \\ h\ * m 

I t m t \pl on e \ 1 1 \ Hi n » Ol i Ih hiei^h pi IJ\ himself 
< \n im{ oi t mt i< ison I uteri me Iti d r\ aw \\ f loin a ou tor a 
ten f mght I w i if laid ol 

‘Ol whit' s)u id\< tl s»thn down mtl l iku foil fur hit 
md eo it 

lit took both bom lu i and pul the m on the sol i 
'Talk, gossip 

'Hut you wtie not afi utl tit my spending sleepless nights, 
imagining .ill soit-> ot thing') and almost lading iIP she said, 
looking searching^ it him 

\ou elont know what s going on in me, Olgi,’ he said, 
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pointing to his head and heart. ‘I’m worried to death; you 
don’t know what’s happened, do you?* 

‘What has happened?’ she asked coldly. 

‘How far the rumours about you and me have spread! I did not 
want to worry you, and I was afraid Lo '•how myself at your place.’ 

11c told her cver> thing Ik had hcaul from Zakhar and Anisya, 
recalled the com ersahon of the dandies, and finished by saying 
that he had not been able to sleep ever since, and that m < very 
glance lie saw a (puMion or a r< proacli or a sly hint at their 
meetings. 

‘Hut we have decided to tell Auntie this week/ she said. 
‘Then all these rumours will have to stop.’ 

‘Yes, but I did not want to speak to your aunt Ibis week, till 
J reconed my letter. I know that she will not ask me about my 
Jove, but about my (‘stale, that she will want I o know all the de- 
tails, and l cannot explain anything to her till I’ve received an 
answer lrnm m\ agent.’ 

She ughed. 

‘It I didn’t know ym/ ^he said thoughtfully, ‘I don’l know 
what I might have thought. ^ on were <«fiaid of worry mg m< by 
footmen’s gossip, but you were not afraid of causing me all Ibis 
anxiety! I simply ean’l understand you!’ 

’You see, jt Ihoiight that their talk would upsel >ou. Katya, 
Marfa, Semyon, and that fool Nikita, goodness only knows what 
they are saving 

‘I've known hn a long time what they an* saving/ she said 
import uibablv , 

"Who told \ on 

"Kat\a and Nanny told me about il long ago. They asked me 
about you, congratulated me. 

‘Congratulated jou? Did they really?’ he asked in horror. 
'And what did you say? 

‘Oh, nothin?. 1 ^iust [hanked them, t gave Nurse a Kerchief, 
and she promised to go on toot to St Sergius’s shrine to olJei up 
a prayer tor me. 1 undertook to arrange Katya's marriage with 
a pastiy-eook: she, too. is m love . 

Jle looked at her with (Tightened and astonished < yes. 

‘You visited us cvciy day, so ll's natural that the servants 
should talk about it/ she added. ‘They are always the fiist to talk. 
It was the same with Sonia: why does it frighten you so much?* 

‘So that’s when* the rumours came from!’ Jie said in a drawn- 
out voice. 

‘They are not unfounded, arc they? It’s true, isn’t it?* 
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4 It is true, 1 Oblomov repeated, in a tone of voice that souiuled 
neither like a denial nor like a question. 4 Yes/ he added after a 
pause, Sou are quite right. 15 ul, you sec, 1 don't want them to 
know about our meetings; that's why I am so afraid/ 

‘You are afraid - you tremble like a boy. ... 1 can't under* 
stand it! You are not stealing me, are you?’ 

lie fell ill at ease; she looked altenli\cl> at him. 

‘Listen/ she said, ‘there's some kind of a lie hero somewhere, 
tlu re's something wrong. ( onto here and tell me all you have on 
\ 011” mind. You < mild ha\e slaved away fora couple of days or 
e> en for a week as a precaution, but you should ha\e warned 
me, you should tune wutlen lo me. You know 1 am no longer 
a child and 1 can' I bs so easily upset by some nonsense. AVhal 
does it all moan 7 ’ 

lie pondered a little, kissed her hand, and sighed. 

‘This is what 1 flunk il is, Olga/ he said. 'Ail this time 11137 
imagination lias been so fughUned on 3 our account by all tftese 
honors, my mind has bet 11 so tortured bv worries, inyhearl has 
been so sore with hopes that seemed to be on the point of fulfil- 
ment one rnoimrii and on the point of being shattered at an- 
other, and with expectations that m3 whole organism is shaken 
and has grown numb - it needs a rest mn if it is only for a 
Linn 1 

Mbit why haven't I grown numb? WI13 do 1 seek a rest only 
beside you? 1 

‘You ate young and strong, you love me serenely and peace- 
ful fy, while 1 but you don't k»»ow how much I love you p he 
said, sliding down to the lloor and kissing her hands. 

‘No, I don’t flunk I do - really'. You are so strange that I 
don't know what to think. My mind misgives me and I lose 
hope soon we shall cease to understand e u*h other : if that hap- 
pens, it will go badly with us/ 

They were silent. 

‘What have you been doing all this 4 imc v ^she asked, looking 
round the room for the first time. ‘ Lt isn't nice here Mich low 
ceilings ! The windows are small, the wallpaper old . . What are 
your other rooms like? 1 

lie rushed to show her Ins flat so as not to nave to answer her 
questions about what lie had been doing all that lime. When she 
resumed her seat 011 the sofa, he again sat down on the rug at 
her feet. 

‘ Well, what have you been doing this fortnight? 1 She repeated 
her question. 
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‘Reading, writing, thinking of you.’ 

‘Have you read my books? What arc they like? I think I'll 
take lliom back.’ 

She picked up a book from the table and looked at the open 
page: it was covered with dust. 

‘You haven’t been reading!' she said. 

‘No,’ he replied. 

She looked at the crumpled, embroidered cushions, at the un- 
tidiness oft hr room, the dusty windows, the writing-desk, turn- 
ed o\iTse\eral dud-cox ered papers, touched the pen in the dry 
inkwell, and looked at him m ama/.euurd. 

‘What have you been doing?’ she repealed. “You haven't 
been reading or writing, have you?' 

‘1 had so little lime,’ he began, faltering. ‘When I get up in 
the morning they are tidying the rooms, l hex keep disturbing 
me, there follow's the talk about dinner, the landlady's children 
come m and ask me to correct their sums, then there** dinner. 
After dinner wlun is then' time to lead?’ 

'You slept aft< r dinnei,' she said in so positive a tone of 
voice that altera moment's hesitation, lit* it plied softly: 

‘ Yes/ 

' J5ut xvhy?' 

‘So as not to notice the time: you xxeie not with me, Olga, 
and life without you is dull and unbearable.' 

He stopped short, and she looked sternly at him. 

‘Ilya/ she began earnestly, ‘do you renumber the day' in the 
park when you told me that you lelt alive again, when you 
assured me that I was the aim of your lde and your ideal, when 
you took me by the hand and said that it was yours - do you 
remember how I gave you my r consent?' 

‘Ilow could I forget it? Hasn't it transformed my whole life? 
Don't you see how happy' I am?’ 

‘No, I don't. You have deceived me/ she said coldly. ‘You’re 
lolling yourself go 4 onee ipore. . ./ 

‘Deceived you? Aren't you ashamed to say that? i swear I'd 
throw mysi If into an aby ss this very minute - 

4 Yes, indeed, i( the abyss were here riidil at your feet at this 
moment/ six* interrupted, ‘but if it were »p ul olf for three days 
you would have changed your mind and got lightened, espe- 
cially' if Zakhar or Anisy a began talking about it. That is not 
love/ 

‘l)o y r ou doubt my r love?’ he began warmly. ‘l)o .you think 
that I am delaying out of fear for myself, and not lor you? 
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Don’t I gmrd your good name > Don't 1 wateh o\ci you like a 
motlur so Out no gossip should (lire to toiuli you* Oh, Olgd 
Ask toi pioofs* I tell \ou igun th it it \ou could be hippier 
with another in m l el lesgji niv n Ills to him without .1 inur 
niur 11 someone had to siculice Ins hie ioi \ou I d lx h ippy 
to die f lie cone hided with tc ns in lus eyes 

Hut th it snot nee ess u\ no one isks * e u to’ Wli it do I need 
noui 1 lie loi * Just do wild is neee su\ It s m old tiuk ot 
dishoi e t pc >plc toeitei s u 1 die e s wh eh m miiHC(ssu\ ind 
wine li e nine t lx in ide so to 1 out of m ikm^ those th it aie 
n t^su\ A )U u not ci if K I know II it but 

1 011 oou 1 know wli d tin se p issnms nul m\i lie b in e cost 
liu ' hew it t on lhi\ehid 10 edhe r th< u^. Id sine e 1 me t \ on 
\nd lie w too I icpe it lh it \nu lie only uni, nou done I 
sh It die * shift go m lei d I line not got \ou be ide me 1 I 
ok dfie 1 > k think ind feel only with you Why iu >011 sui 
pnse 1 » I) d ltd! i^!e < p in 1 _, > to {neee s on the d i> s I dont s* c 
\ou ' \< I liu ^ pie sesm 1 m sie k ot e \ e in thing I m just mil 
ehme I w ilk ibe ut ml do dl se ils ed tliin^ w ithout nol ie mg 
whit] 111 dom^ \ e 11 lie tile Inc md t lie b k * ot t Ins 11 whine, 
h defined kn hn md si 1 t „hU mil Inmsell 

Uiseyes^l uneel 1 *hc\ 11 el to do 111 the p irk in sununc 1 
Hi ide md strength of will shone m them onee more 

I im i< uIn te> o douce when vou tell me todoNliituxi 
wisn W hen y ou look it me whe 11 n oil I ilk ni sin^ 1 feel lint 1 
un iIinc 

( > 1 0 1 listened to the e pis ion de effusion with tluughtiul 
gi IN ll v 

i lslen lb 1 she slid I beluNe m noui Ionc ind in my 
power on e 1 >011 Why then do Nem trgjiten nn b> noui 111 
ele c 1 ion * W h\ do n ou m iki me doubt y oil * A on s ly 1 un n oui 
11m mil \ou go low 11 1 d se> slov 1 \ md tiniidl\ And \«m 
hue lilll ir to 00 1 >r you must list ibo\e me i expect it oJ 
Non’ J li in e w deheil li »pp\ people in 1 <>\* ‘die uhled with a 
si^h 1 \ e ry thin_, the \ do is lull ed e nei^y nnl l he 11 11 si is nut 
like youis they no not eliop llieir he ids then e s ue lv\ ins 
open l lie \ seem li nelly cnci to skep tlic y let’ And >ou no, 
I m di ml d el >e 11 >1 look i-> d loNe or 1 i< yemi uni m life 
She shook her lie id doubt lully 

\ou ait, iiin d ul mg \em ue ’ lie s ml, kissing hoi hinds 
ig 1111 excitedly is In 1 1> it he lie t \ 011 done ’ lie incus, wli it 
hippiiussi he up< ited is though 111 nhlnium And vou im ig 
uk that it is possible to ele < 1 in c y ou to 1 ill islee p a(U 1 sue h an 
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awakening, not to become a hero! You shall see - you and An- 
drey/ he went on, looking round with inspired eyes, ‘to what 
heights the love of a woman like you can raise a man! Look, 
look at me. Have I not come back to life, am I not alive at this 
moment? Let us leave tins place! Let's go, let’s go! J can’t stay 
here for another moment: I leel stilled, rotten !’ he said, looking 
round him with undisguised disgust. ‘Let me go on feeling like 
this the whole of to-day. . . . Oh, if only the lire Unit burns in me 
now would go on burning to-morrow and alwa>s! llul when \ on 
are away, it goes out and I sink! Now I am ah\c, 1 have come 

back from the dead, f Hunk I Olga, Olga ! You're the most 

brant i fill thing m the world, juif re first among a’l woncm. vou 
y on - - ’ 

lie pressed his face to Jur hand and fell silent. 11c eould not 
bring himself to niter another word. He pressed hi-, hand to his 
heart to quiet his agitation, li\cd his passionate, moist e>es on 
Olga, and utnnined motionless. 

‘lie's tender, tender, tender!’ Olga kept thinking, but with a 
sigh, and not as she used to think in the paik, and shi sank into 
deep though! . 

‘It's lime I went/ she said ailed innately she reeo\ercd 

from her reverii . 

He suddenly came to himself. 

‘Oh dear, are you here? At my place?’ he said. 

His inspired look disappeared, and instead he began looking 
round timidly . His tongue uttered no more ardent speeches. lie 
grabbed her liat and eoat hurriedly, ami m Ins confusion he tried 
to put the coat on hei head. She laughed. 

‘Don’t be afraid tor me/ she calmed him, ‘Auntie lias gone 
out for the whole day. At home Nurse alone knows that 1 am 
out, and Katya, of course. lMease see me off/ 

She allowed him to take her arm and, calmly and without the 
slightest excitement, in the proud consciousness of her inno- 
cence, crossed the yArd to the accompaniment of the desperate 
barking of the dog, jumping on the chain, entered her carriage, 
and drove away. Heads were peering from the landlady’s win- 
dows, and Anisya’s head peeped out of the diteli from behind 
the fence round the corner. When the carriage had turned into 
another street, Anisya came back and said she had been all over 
the market and eould find no asparagus. 

Oblomov paced the room for a long time, too absorbed in his 
thoughts to hear that the carriage, which carried aw r ay his 
happiness and everything that w r as dear to him in life, had 
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stopped crunching on the snow, his nervousness disappeared, 
his head and back straightened, the look ol inspired radiance re- 
turned to his face, and lus eyes we r< moist with h ippimss and 
emotion A let ling of warmth, f* eshness, and high spurts spre ad 
tlnough Ins bod\ And ag un as many times be loic , lie felt like 
bung t\Liyw)uic at once, i ir, fir aw iv to go iround with 
Stol/, lecomp lined b\ Olgi to go to tin countiy, to t lie fields 
anel woods, to shut h*m elf up in lus study uul bu>y himself 
with his work to tiavcl to Kybmsk liubou?, to construct 
1 tic new ro id to re id the new book which h id just been pub 
li hod and winch everybody w is talking about to go to the 
opua to da\ \(s, she h id bee n to su him to d 13 , and he 
would go to st< her and the n to the opei 1 VVli it a lull day it 
lnd been’ How ( is\ it wastobre it he in the sort of itmosphcie 
Oln Used in in the r i\s ol liu \ngiiul luilh nice he r high 
pints and Lei \01mg Imt nbtle , chip, and sound mtelli 
genec’ lit felt is though lie were not w ilkmg, but Hying, as 
though he were bung w died about t li joom 

I 01 v\ nd, foiwirel’ Olgi li id s nd Iliglui higher to tint 
bound m whcit the pond of giiee mel tenderness loses its 
nghU and whe re m in s killed >111 be gins * How < le irly she saw 
life f Hem ( xsily she had found lie 1 w n 111 th it intricate book 
and hiel gue ssed instiiH ti\ el\ his w iv in it too f r \ hen two live s, 
like two live is mu t n\<ig< he w is to be her guieh tier leadci 1 
She saw Ins powers, ins abilities she kin w how 1 Mich he could 
do anel w is waiting submissi\el\ toi him to is ri his dominion 
o ei her VNondeilul Olgi’ V cool hi i\c, simple, but rcseilutt 
worn in n dm il as life it elf 1 

llow disgusting 1 Ins pi ice n illy is 1 lit sud, looking lound 
‘\nd tins angel dese ended mte> a <wamp old smetified it with 
he 1 pre se ne e ’ 

lie looked loMiigiy it tiu ehui on winch ‘•he li id been sitting, 
and suddenly his eyes shone be Tele the < h lit on the flooi, he 
saw a tin\ glov 1 

V pledge ’ Her hmd it s 1 pen tent’ Ob’ lu 1110 incd pas 
sion it e 1\ , pit ssmg the glen e to his lips 

The 1 mdlidy thrust her he ad tluougl the eleior to ask him if 
he would like to L 1 e a look it some linen il h ul bee n In ought 
leu sale and he might like to bm some Hut lu thanked he 1 
dryly, without thinking of glancing at hci elbows said he was 
seny, but he was very busy r Ihen lie bee ime ibsoibcel m the 
recollections of the summa, went o\ei ill the details, inntm* 
be led c\ery tiec, bush, and scat, c\crv uttered word, and found 
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it all more charming than it had lx en at the time when he was 
enjoying it. lie seemed to have lost all contiol of himself He 
^arig, spoke kindlv to Anisya, joked about her having no chil- 
dren, and promised to stand god fat he i to her hist babv He 
placed so noisily with Masha tli.it Ur landlady looked in and 
sent Mash i iway so that she should nol mtcihic with tluu 
lodgers w 01 k 1 

He ip« nt l I k icst ot the day indulging uku n m aide rdu tms 
Olga was gi\ and s mg llun I hut was mou «in»ing .it tin 
ojk i i, Uku I e h id tea w it h tin tit and the coin < isat ion it Ihe 
U a table lutwicn him the aunt llu boon uul Olg i w is so 
siii((K and conhil th il Oblomov tilt .tbsolutf 1 > aniiiubti ol 
tin'* small 1 umlv I le ik cd no lonye i h\( a Mililaiv hh lu b \< 1 a 
home. In hh w is now built on firm found tl ion*- be had 
Well tilth and light and lmw loveh hh was* 

He sh pi hUI< th it night lie w n i< adnv tlie books Olgi b al 
< < nt him and k id i volume md i b ill 

‘ r io moiiow tlx Idle i 1mm the fount. \ r sim to <npx ’ lx 
thought and Ins h< an full list list \1 list* 


& 

Ni > i da\ /akh it w bile hdv 1114 tlx mom found a sm ill glov c 
unfix writing desk He < v minx d it lot onu turn gunned and 
the n g »\r it to Ohlomoi 

* I suppose , sii th< llv mskv vounglailv must have hit it lx 
hind, Ik said 

‘\oudevil 1 ’ Oblomov thundtied snat'hmg the glove lmm 
In-* hand. ‘‘Nonsense ! ilun w is no Ilwnskv v oung l.id> * It was 
tlx dicssmakcis who came tiom the shop with sunn Urn Is loi 
nu flow d m > on in ike up wn h stoi x s 

‘What sort ol dcVil am 1 sii M am making up stones, im 1/ 
You should lic.u whit tlx v ai( saving at the landlady s 

*V\hataie tluv s \) 111 j asked Ohhxnov 

‘Why, sii, that the U3 mskv voung 1 uly v\ns he 1 vvilh lx 1 
maid 1 

‘Good God l* Oblomov said in horror ‘JIov\ do they know 
that it was the Ilyunkv young lady ? \ou or Anisya must have 
told tlx m.’ 

At this moment \msya thiust lx 1 head thtmigh the door. 

‘Aren’t you ashamed to talk such nonsense, Zakhar/’ bhe 
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said ‘Don’t listen to him, sir No one has been telling anyone, 
no one knows any thing I svst u 1 

\ 11 m lit, all ti r ht, / ikh li \hti/<d \ t lie i 1 using his elbow 
i< though to Jnl Ik i m tlu. dust Dm l > m poke yom nose 
when you ic not \» lilted* 

Wns* i <h ppc lied Oblomo\ shook both li Is it / ikh it 
tlu n <jm( i 1\ opt ik d tin dooi into Iht Im Huh s pot ol tlu 
house \ il\ i M tlu\(\Mi vi silti i r on tlu Horn mu! i»i^ <mi! 
some pink m m old tiunk ill lonud lit i I is Jit ips ol i i^s, 
tttlomvool old lolh»s J>uJitn md I its o( Im 

1 is Ohlomox sud Jvindls ti l m in dihd \oi t my 
su\mt t dk ill soils ol nonsui t i) nt hditvt tliun lor 
* )0 J IK ss lk( 

I Ji ivt ii l Ik nd m\ tin s ut 1 Mel mdl ui\ W h il m 1 lit v 
^ i\ n~, J 

ib 1st lc rd i\ s Msit ( >bh »u is v\oil t n i lu \ s is lint 
<* inn s on u 1 ids < mi< lo set mt % 

I I is HOIK )f out 1 Ml UK SS W Jl ll \ 1 lit [S OKI t< II III I 111 1\ Jl l\ l , 
is it ' su I tin l mdl i 1\ 

Hut pit \ t d > i j I lu * i vt d Hit who't Imn^ is i si mdt ions 
stony f l ii m h id no a isj( tiom i y ouu I i Is 11 \\ is the tin ss 
in ils< j who is i i ikm oim shut Iti me Slit time lo lit 
mi 

\\1k it h ivt you oidtnd tlu Imld tin l null tdy iskt d 
tp i it 1 Is W ho is m km^ 1 lie m ic i y < u * 
i i tlu i iimh sh >p Ol lomov nuittert 1 
Show rut wlun tlu\ bung 11km 1 hi m\ tw > ^nl who ait 
tvdhid tn | tnst>» 1 hi y stilt ti IxlUi thm my 1 itndi- 
worn in I s iw ihnrwoikiny tit the\ biou^hl it 1 i show nit 
1 lu S ue se WinCim < ount Met husky No out toulil sew hcttti 
^ oui hut Hi ) t sou an vu inn., emt bt itmipiud with 
tho c < lu s m iki 

lh ink \oii 111 umcmhn I lift Only It i him ns sikc, 
don t think it w i*> i \ oun rt Ik’s 

It s hoik t>l my business w 1 o < omc s to se t my t n ml is jt ^ 
D\ i n il it vv is is onn r 1 uly 

Nt> no’ Oblomov di mid it \ t lit inentK W hy , tlu young 
J id} / ikh u is l ill i u ibout is \trs till md spt iks in a Jow 
voice, and this oik 11k dnssmikci, 1 me m his iui\ high, 
clear a out yt u must h im lu ird her youisdf diein t you * She 
li is i lovely yoict l*k ise. don t think — 

It s none of oui business, is it * tlu 1 mdl idy < net is he y\as 
about to go So please don t forget to it 11 me y\hen you want 



some shirts made: the girls I know stitch so wonderfully - they 
arc called Lisavcta Nikolaevna and Maria Nikolaevna.’ 

‘All right, I shan’t forget, onty, please, don’t think ’ 

He went out, then he dressed and drove to Olga’s. On his re- 
turn home in the evening, he found on his table a letter fiom his 
neighbour in Iho c ountry. He rushed to the lamp, read the letter 
~ and his heart sank. 

‘1 should be gicatly obliged,' the neighbour wrote, ‘if you 
would transfer my power of attorney to some other person, for 
T have so great an accumulation of business that, to be quite 
frank. I cannot look aftei your estate as I should. It would he 
best for you to come here yourself, and better still to settle on 
your estate. It is a good estate, hut n has been badly neglected. 
First of all, you must decide carefully which of your peasants 
are to pay an annual tax and wlm h an* to work y our land three 
days a week. It is impossible to do that without you: the peas- 
ants have got out of hand. Nay take no notice of the new bailiff, 
and the obi one is a rogue who must be can fully watched. It is 
impossible to tell you what your income amounts to. In the pre- 
bent rather confused slate of affairs you wullhaidly receive moie 
than three thousand, and that, too, only if you are on the spot. 
I lia\c m mind the income from corn, for there is little hope 
of getting an\ thing from the peasants who have to pay an annual 
tax: they have to he taken in hand and have their arrears sort- 
ed out it will take three months to do that. The harvest w r as 
good and the price of corn high, and you ought to gel the money 
in March or April, ifyou keep an eye on the sales yourself. Hut at 
the moment there is not a p‘*imv in cash. As for the road through 
Virklilvovo and the budge, 1 had no answer from you lor so 
long that I decided to build the load with Odontsov and IIolo- 
vodov from my r estate to Nelki with the result that Oblomov- 
ka. I'm afraid, lias been left a great distance away. In conclu- 
sion, 1 must ask you again to come here as soon as possible: in 
three months you will hud out exactly what income to expect 
next year. By the way, we are having elections here: wouldn't 
you like to be a candidate for the post of district magistrate? 
Your house is m a very bad state of repair’ (this wa^ added at 
the end of the l<th r) ‘I told the dairy-maid, the old coachman, 
and the two maids to move out ol it into the cottage: it is dan- 
gerous to stay there any longer.’ 

A statement on the number of bushels harvested, threshed, 
stored, and for sale, and similar business details, was enclosed 
with the letter. 
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‘Not a penny in cash, three months, must go myself, sort 
out the peasants’ affairs, find out what income to expect, stand 
for elections’ - all this crowded round Oblomov like so many 
phantoms, lie felt as though he were in a forest at night when 
one .scon is to see a robber or a corpse or a wild beast in every 
bush. ‘But the whole thing is disgraceful : I am not going to give 
m!’ lie kept repealing, trying to get better acquaint* d with these 
phantoms, just like a coward who tries to look at phantoms 
through half-closed eyes but only let Is a dull at the lieai l and a 
weakness in the amis and leg-*. What hud Oblomov been hoping 
for? lie had thought that the letter would sa\ definitely what 
his income 1 would be and that, of course, if would be as much as 
possible, say, six or seven fhoiwmd ; that the house v as still in 
good repair, so that, if Inc worst (Mine lo the worst, he could 
still Jive there while tiie new one was being built ; that, finally, 
lus neighbour would send him three or four thousand m short, 
that he would find in the lei It r lilt' same laughtt r, high spirits, 
and lo\e as m Olga’s notes. lie no longer w«ilkcd on air in 
Ins room, he no longer joked w r ith Anisya, or indulged in hopes 
of happiness they had to be postponed for three months - no! 
in three months he would do no more than sort out his affairs, 
get to know lus estate. \s for the wedding - ‘It’s no use think- 
ing of the wedding before a year , 1 he said timidly. ‘Yes, yes, in 
a year’s tune not before!' lie still had to finish writing his 
plan, settle with the architect, then then lie sighed. ‘Borrow 
the money!’ it Hashed through his mind, but he rejected the 
idea w It’s impossible ! What if 1 ''and repay it m tune? If things 
go badly, the cieditors will lake out a summons, and the name 
of Oblomov, so far pine and untarnished - God foihid! For 
then it would be good-bye to his peace ol mind, his pride - no, 
no! People who borrowed money rushed about, worked, lost 
their sleep, just as if they were possessed by a demon. Yes, a 
debt was a demon, a de\i! who Nuild only be exorcised by 
money! There were, of course, clever fellow# who lived all their 
lives at other people’s expense; they grabbed right and left and 
did not care a damn! How they could sleep in pea< e, how they 
could eat tlieir dinner was just beyond him A debt! Its eonse- 
cpience w'as either the never-ending labour of a galley-slave or 
dishonour. To mortgage the estate? But was it not the same sort 
of debt, a debt that was irrevocable and that could not be set 
aside? He would have to pay every year - and for all he knew 
there would not be enough left to live on. To postpone his happi- 
ness for another year! Oblomov uttered a painful moan and 
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sank dew n on his bed, but he r ipidly recolle oted himself and got 
up And wh it did Olga sa> 9 II id she not appealed to him is a 
man ? H id she not trusted to hi-* strength ? She w is waiting lor 
luni to go lorvwud until he reached the height fiom which he 
would hole 1 out his h ind 1o he i indJeielhei ittei linn show he r 
the w iy ? N e s ^es’ But v\l it v\ i he to hegm wdh * lie thou dil 
ite>\ei euelulh then sudo nlv si ipptd hi > foie he ul mel went 
to se e his 1 mill id\ 

Is \ dur hi )lh< r it home t lie iskcelhei 
\es hid he Ins ^om to bed 

^ AN ill \ on ] >Ic ist islv him to come in to see me le> meiiow 
isked Oblomov I Hi mJd hkt to see him ’ 




I in 1 mdl idv hiolhe i e uue nit > the le > u m tin line v\ i\ is 
he foie it down on t c im cuelullv hid his hmek m his 
deeves md w ide 1 Joi \ hit Oblomov hid to si\ 

I line icee iw d i vci\ ui pie Miit lelt< i iiom the counhs in 
iepl\ to the deed t t ! ill sent >ou leincmbet don t \oid 
sud Oblom >v \N ill \ou ie ul it pie se ' 

Iv m M d\ e ie Me ii toe k the Ie l Ie r iiom tile e ounln bis c\ < s 
ii nniig epncl In ilon t lie hne ^ wink bis hinds tie ml led 
hglitlv II n m_ ie lel it , he pul the letteiontlu t ible anel hh 
3i unis be hmd Im b ie k 

Wild do >ou Hunk I ou^ht to ele) new i keel Oblomov 
1 \ e»m ne i^hboui lelvises \eu to ^e> then sud Ivin N1 it 
vcvevieb Well mi i thou md mile-, isn l sue h i vci\ king 
j< nines In mot he i week tie tends will be hi le r sle i^hm^ so, 
I uppotC v e>u et be lie i o 

1 eiishl e li ivellin^ mteif e!> ) m not used to it vem see 

anel 1 el Imd it v e i 1 dilhe ill t m a mte i m p ulie ul u 1 el r it lit i 
n >t ge> Bt-.rdc>, it s \ <i\ boim^ te> be in the count i\ by >oui 
self 

line v oil m m\ pe is mis w ho j) v ou i Uv' 1 a ke d Iv in 
M il\ e vt v uh 

We 11 I don t ie ill \ knew \em see it s so long sinec I went 
lo m> e t etc 

1 Vou ouj t to know th d, sn \ ou rouldn t ver^ wt 11 e uiy 
on without it, could sou** lor one Hung >ou could never find 
out vshil venu income was 
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‘Yes, 1 ought to,’ Oblomov repeated, ‘and my neighbour, 
too, writes &o, but unfortunately it's winter. 

‘And how much docs the tax bring in?’ 

"The lax? I believe - er - I hail a bit of paper here somewhere. 
Stolz drew it up for me, but I'm afraid 1 can’ I find il. Zakhar 
imisl have pul it away somewhere. ... I'll show you it later - I 
believ e il's llnrly roubles per peusanl.' 

‘What sort of peasants lmvi >ou got?’ I\an Matvey e\ ieh 
asked. *Ilow do they live? How mam of them work for you?' 

•Look here, 1 Oblomov said, walking up to him and taking 
him Irudlully by the lapels oi his uiuloim, 'look here,' he re 
pealed siowly, almost in a wlmpir. ’I don't know anything 
al)onl the peasants w ho Ituvc to work lor me; 1 don't know what 
agneultmal labour is, < * w lit n a pi as, ml is i ieh or poor; I don’t 
know whit l a quattM of rye or oats nunis, or what il cods in 
ddlereut months, or Imw and what corn is harvested and sold; 
1 don't know il 1 am rich or poor, if I shall have enough to ed 
ill a v cai's t line or Ik a beggar I don't know any thing!' he con- 
cluded dejectedly, 1< t ling go the lapels of Ivan Matvey evich’s 
iiiuloni!, 'and then hue I'd be gdad it yon would speak to me 
and ad\ ise me :h \ on would a child. . . 

'lint, of couise, sir, you ought to know, for il you don’t, you 
won't he nhl< to make head or lad ot anything, 1 Ivan Matviyc- 
\ ieh said with an obsequious snide, get ting up and put l mg one 
hand behind in, back and Ihe oth<*i inside Ins eoat. k A laud- 
owncr i.nbt know Ins estate and how to manage it, 1 be said 
eddy nigh . 

‘Hut 1 don't know. Tiaeli me if you can. 

'I’m afraid it isn’t a subject I’ve had much experience in, sir. 
I shall leave to consult those who have. And here, sir,' he went 
on, point ing with Jus middle tingi r, mu 1 downwards, to the page 
of thi' let 1 i*i , 'they tell you m the h Iter to stand tor election. 
That's not such a bad idea, you«know ! ^ou'd live there, serve 
as magistrate in the district court, aiul#nu anw bile learn all 
about farming.’ 

*1 don’t know what a dish at com! is, what one is supposed 
to do there, and how one holds olhee then*,’ Oblomov said em- 
phatically, but in an undertone, walking right up to Ivan Mat- 
veyev ich’s i Lose. 

'You’ll get used to it, sir. You've been a member of the Civil 
Service here, haven't you? Well, the work is the same every- 
where, though the forms may differ slightly. Everywhere there 
are instructions, memoranda, records. ... Let a good clcik, and 
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the rest will be easy. All you have to do is to sign your name. 
If you know how things are done in a Government oflice . . / 

‘I don't know how things are done in a Government office/ 
Oblomov declared monotonously. 

Ivan Malveycvich threw his enigmatic glance at Oblomov 
and was silent. 

‘1 expect, sir, you did nothing but read books/ he observed 
with the same obsequious smile 1 . 

‘Rooks!’ Oblomov retorted bitterly and stop] a d short. 

He had not enough courage to bare his soul before a low-grade 
ei\il seixant, and, besides, there was no need for bun to do so. 

k 1 haven't the faintest idea oi books, edh< r/ he thought un- 
easily, hut lie would not bring hunsclt to utter the words and 
ineiely sighed mournfully. 

‘Hut you did do something, sir, didn't you v * Ivan Mat i eye 
vieh added humbly, as though divining Oblomov \ answer about 
the books. Mbs impossible not to ’ 

It is possible, sir. and I am the living pi oof of it. Who am 1? 
What am I? Go and ask Zakhar, and he will 1< 11 \ou that I am 
a “gentleman”. Yes, I am a gentleman and 1 can't do any- 
thing! 1 Meuse do it for nu, if you know how, and help me, if 
you can. Take anything you like for your trouble that what 
knowledge is f< r !’ 

lie begun pacing the room, while Ivan Malvoycvich remained 
standing where* he was, slightly turning his body m Oblomov’s 
direction. Roth of them were silent for some time, 

‘Where have you been educated asked Oblomov, stopping 
before him once more. 

‘I went to a secondary school, but my father took me away 
from the fifth form and got me a job in a Government office. 
I’m afraid iny education doesn't amount to much. Reading, 
writing, grammar, arithmetic - I did not go beyond that. I got 
used to my work - more or less* and I am just managing to make 
ends meet. Rut your Vase is different, sir. You're a really edu- 
cated man/ 

‘Yes, I suppose so/ Oblomov affirmed with a sigh. 4 It's true 
I’ve studied higher mathematics, political economy, and law r , 
but I haven’t got the knack for business in spite of it. You see, 
though I have studied higher mathematics, I can't tell what 
my income amounts to. I returned to the country and did my 
best to find out how things were done there, I mean, in our 
house, on our estate, and all around. W T ell, it was not at all ac- 
cording to the laws 1 had learnt. I came here, thinking to makcp 
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career with the help of political economy. I was told, however, 
that my learning would come in useful in time, in iny old ugc, 
perhaps, but that first I had to obtain a high rank in the Civil 
Service and to do that only one thing was needed - drawing up 
documents. So I just could not adapt nvy-elf to that kind of 
work and I became simply a gcnllenmn, whereas jou did adapt 
yourself. That's why I want you to tell me how to solve my 
problem.’ 

* 1 daresay I could, sir,' said 1\ an Mats eyevich at lasl . ‘ I dare- 
say 1 could.’ 

Oblomov slopped before him, waiting to iie.u what he would 
say. 

‘‘You could entrust it itll to an expert and tiansfci the deed of 
tmst to him,’ added Iv.ui Matvey i v icli. 

‘Hut wlu u am 1 to find such a man?’ asked Oblomov. 

“ \ colleague of mine, fsa\ Koinich ZalvoiD , wtio has a slight 
stammer, is such an experienced and busmens-like man', lie 
was the managei of a big estate foi tlnee \eais, but the owner 
dismissed him because ^>f hu slammei. So lie got a job at my 
olhec.’ 

‘Hut can he be relied oii. J ' 

‘Don't woiiv, he is as honest as they make 'em! IleM spend 
his own monev to please the mail who ti listed him. lie’s been in 
oui olhec lor twelve veuis.’ 

‘How could he go to the count ty, d he has to be at your 
office? ’ 

‘That's nothing. Ik could r 't I* i\c toi four months. If j ou 
make up vour mnid, I'll bung him Juie. lie wouldn't go tlieu* 
for nothing, would lie?’ 

‘Of com sc not,’ Oblomov agiied. 

‘You’ll pa> lus travelling expenses a d so much pci day for 
Jus living allowance and then, when las work is done, a certain 
sum b> arrangement. Don’t wor*>, lie’ll go! 

‘Thank vou ver> much,’ said Oblomov ^holding out Ins hand. 
‘You've lifted a load oil my mind. Mhal is his name?’ 

‘Isay Fomieh Zatjoity,’ Ivan Mats eye villi i< pealed, hur- 
riedly wiping his hand on the cult of I is otliei sleeve, taking 
Oblomov’s hand lor a moment and immediately hiding it m his 
sleeve again. ‘I’ll have a talk to him to-moriow, sir, and bring 
lnm along.’ 

‘Yes, come to dinner and we'll talk it over. Thank you very 
much!’ said Oblomov, seeing Ivan Matvejcvich to the door. 
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In the cMMiing of t lie* same day Ivan Mnlveyevich and Tarant- 
yev 'were silling jii one of tin rooms of the upper lloorof a two- 
storied house which, on one side, laced l he street where Oblo- 
mov h\ed and, on the oilier, the <pia\. Jt was a so-called 
’tavern’, which always had two or three empty cabs wad mg at 
its fiont door. I lie cabmen sf.is mg on l he ground lloor and dt ink- 
ing lea out of I heir saucers. The upper floor was resen i d for the 
'gentlemen' of Vsburg. 

Glasses of tea and a hoi 1 |e of rum stood on a table before Is an 
Matvey e\ ieh and TaranHiv. 

'Heal Jamaica rum,’ s.ud Ivan Mdvovevieh, pouring some 
inlo hi> glass \m( h a shakm • hand. 'Hum* some, oi I man.’ 

’You mud admit it,' rebuild Taranhcv, ‘you mu* mi* this 
treat. You'd not ha\e got such a t( naut it Min'd waiiul till the 
bouse had ml led av r as .’ 

‘True enough.' Ivan \Ldsis»sjch inb rruplcd. 'And if our 
business comes oh and ZaUoits goes to l hi countiy, vuu’Il get 
your commission/ 

'I'm afraid, old man. \ on' re damned stingy.’ said Tarantyev. 
'One has to bargain with sou. lofts roubles fur such a lodger!’ 

‘I'm afraid he may be leasing lie's llucatuiing to/ observed 
Ivan .Mats e\ e\ ieh. 

‘Don't talk iiono'iN* a man of experience like jou, too! 
V\ here w ill lie an? lie wouldn't be driven out even by foice now 

‘And the wedding? I hear he s getting liiaiurd/ 

Tarantyev bur d out laughing. 

‘He gctlmg married! Wind do you bet that he won’t?’ he 
replied. ‘Why, he can't go to bed without Zakhars help, and 
you talk of marriage’ Till noV I'm* been giving him a helping 
hand: if it hadn't hi^i for me, old man, he would base died of 
stars at ion or been clapped into jail. If the police inspector called 
or his landlord asked him for something, he never knew' what to 
do - I had to do iverylhing for him! He doesn’t understand a 
thing!’ 

‘You’re right. Tie told me he didn’t know what they did in a 
district court or in a Government department. He lias no idea 
what sort of peasants he lias. What a fool! f nearly burst out 
laughing/ 

‘And the agreement, the agreement we drew lip!’ Tarantyev 
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boasted. 'You're a past-master in drawing up documents, old 
man, I grant you that! It reminded me of my father. I wasn't 
had at il, either, but I'm afraid I've lost the knack aye, I've 
lost the knack! The moment 1 sit down al the table my eyes be- 
gin to water. He ne\er bothered to read it, just signed it ! I5arns, 
‘•tables, kitchen gardens*, and all!' 

k > es. old man, while i here me blockht ads m Hussia w ho sign 
papf rs w d bout reading lh< m, p< oj>!e like us eau si ill manage to 
h\e. lint lb i that hie would have bet n It ruble things ha\e 
giov a m> bad! In the old duv-. d was ddh rent. What money 
have I made alUi tw<ut\-live years in the ( i\ i! Service? 
Knouidi to h\e on m \ \ borg without showing my nos« any- 
\\ here else plenty to out ,*Tm not complaining ! Hut, I'm afiaid, 
a dal on laley ny, eat peU, a rich \\ de, and eluldrc n \s ho are ad- 
mit ter I to I lie best houses that’s a dream oi the past ! I haven't 
gol Ini light taee ioi it. I'm told, and my (imreiw are red V\hv 
do 1 drint i How e.m 1 h» Ip drinking? Just try ! Worse than a 
loot m. in ayt, to das a fool man doesn't v eai boots bke mine 
and elsmgcs lu> sbnl <\(i\ d.is . The trouble is, I haven l had 
the iighl eduealion - the vuiiiu'steu have got miles ahead of 
me: show oil. tiud and talk Fieirdi 

‘And have no idea of piaelieal allairs,’ added Taianlyev. 

'That's where von'ir vwoitg, old man* they lmse, but it's 
dilh lent now Ivvcrvoia wants thing > to be H'. simple ns possible 
and » vi rvone is doing his best lo h ip us up. This is not the way 
to wide, that’s quite unneeessarv, a waste of lime you could 
do it much moo qmeklv alw, 4 s tnppmg us up.’ 

‘Hut the agreement i*- signed: l hey did not trip us u[> there, 
did ticy i' said Tarantyev. 

‘That, of eomse, is s.ieied Let's drink, old man. lie'll send 
/.ityoifv to Oblomov ka, and Zalvorlv will gradually suck him 
dry : !<*t Ins hens gel all that is left ovei. . . .* 

‘Lvt them,' Tarantyev ohseiveTl. ‘ Vnd there aun t any real 
hens, either: third cousins, some \ej*y distant relative 1 .’ 

‘It 1 ', his maniage I’m afraid of! 7 said Ivan Mal'^y evieli. 

‘Don't lie afiaid. f tell you. Mark my words! 5 

‘No? 1 Ivan Matvey evieh retorted gaily, ‘ ^ >u know,* he added 
in a whisper, ‘lie’s lasting sheep's eyes at my sister.' 

'Not really?’ Tarantyev said in astonishment. 

'Mum’s the word! I tell \ou I know what I’m talking about.’ 

‘Well, oli l man,’ Tarantyev said, haidlv able to recover from 
his surprise, ‘I’d never have dreamed of it! And what about 
her?’ 
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‘What about her? You know her, don’t you?* he said, bang- 
ing his fist on the table. ‘She can't be expected to look after her 
interests, can she? A cow - that’s what she is, a blamed cow: 
hit her or hug her, she goes on grinning like a horse at a nose- 
bagful of oats. Another woman in her place would - oh, well! 
But I’ll keep an eye on them, I promise you - you realize what 
it may mean, don’t you? 7 


11 


‘Four months! Another four months of constraint, secret 
meetings, suspicious faces, smiles!’ thought Oblomov as be 
mounted the stairs to the Uyinskys’ Jlat. 'Good Lord, when will 
it end? And I'm sure Olga will hurry me: to-day, to-morrow. 
She is so insistent, so inexorable! It’s dillieult to convince 
her. . 

Oblomov reached Olga’s room without meeting anybody. 
Olga was sitting in her small sitting-room, next to her bed- 
room, absorbed in reading a book. lie appeared before her so 
suddenly l hat she gave a start, then held out her hand affection- 
ately and with a smile, but her eyes seemed to be si ill reading 
the book; she looked absent -minded. 

‘*\re you alone?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, Auntie has gone to Tsarskoye Solo. She wanted me to 
go with her. We shall be almost alone at dinner. Only Maria 
Semyonovna is coming: otherwise I should not have been able 
to receive you. You can’t, talk 1o Auntie to-day. What an awful 
bore it is! But to-morrow — ’ she added and smiled. ‘And what 
if I had gone to Tsarskoye Sclo to-day?’ she asked, jestingly. 

He made no answer. 

‘Arc you worried?’ she asked. 

‘I had a letter from the country,’ he said dully. 

‘Where is it? Have you got it on you?’ 

lie gave her the letter. 

‘I can't read the writing,' she said, glancing at it. 

He took the letter from her and read it aloud. She became 
thoughtful. 

‘What now?' she said after a pause. 

‘ I consulted my landlady’s brother,’ Oblomov replied, ‘and he 
recommended me as my agent a certain Isay Fomich Zatyorty : 
I’ll give him the necessary instructions to settle everything.’ 
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‘A perfect stranger 1 ’ Olga objected m surprise. "To collect the 
taxes, to look into the allairs of the peasants, 1o set to (he sale 
of the tom. . 

fc lb tells me Zatyort> is lilt soul of honour, hi has b* to woik- 
mg in tlu same olhct with him loi twthe years Tin only 
thing is In dammi is a little ’ 

\iid wh it is >oui Jmdlidy s biotlur life * l)o jou know 
inn r 

No Imi 1 t semis to bt mu 1 i pin tu il busini ss likt man 
HimI s, I m 1 1 \ inj m his home J< would hi ash mu d to ( In it 
UK p 

OL i said i ( flung ind < it \ < t li la r t \ t h\e d on tin geownd 
\ ou set, 1 should lii\f to m) Unit imsdf < th< i v* i e said 
()bJomo\ null must si\ I should not 1»1 1 to do 111 it 1 \( lost 
tin lubit of tr vsellii r t spte i ill\ in wintei in 1 u l, J h ive nc\ci 
doru it ’ 

Sin w is dill look i n d< un t i] >p ng tht llooi with tlu toe ot 
h< l shoe 

1 \<ii it I did go Oblonnn wci.l on in thing 'would conn of 
it, for 1 slmn t ge t w li it I w mt Hu p< is uit \v ill i lu if m< , the 
Inilill \m11si\ wlut ht pit is sand I h ill h i\c to hi lie vc him, 
md lu would give as inui li monc> is hi likid Oh, it only An- 
du\ hid bun lu u lit d hivt sift lid cm i\ thing 1 ’ he added 
s idl> 

Olg i smiled, th it is she smiled onlv with In r lips and not 
with her heart then bitt ints> m lie 1 luail She began 

looking out ol the window sti vin rt up oi e c>t slightly mel 
wat< huig < v< i\ cairiagc th it passed 

‘It seems Zitvortv managed a big estate onet,’ he went on, 
‘and the ownei dismissed lum only Ik can e he stumncuel I’ll 
Ul him base a deed ol tin l and give lum the plans he will 
ciirange the pui chase ol tlu mate nils loi building the house, 
collect the taxes from the p< isafils, si 11 tlu corn, bung the 
mom \ and then - Oil, dt ir Olgi, lu #ent on kissing her 
hands, ‘I’m so glad that I ha\tn t got to It i\e ^ou 1 I couldn't 
lu ar to part from } ou To be alone w ithout you m t he country - 
oh that would be awful 1 Oni\ we must be % ry eaitful now 1 

She looked at Inn. with wide ope n c>cs and waited 

‘Yes,’ he began slowh, almost stammering, ‘we mustn’t see 
< a ell other too often Yestciday they again started talking 
about us at the landlady’s and and T don t want that As soon 
as everything is settled and my agent sees about the bidding 
and brings the money I mean all this will be finished in about 
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a year and - and we shan't have to part any more and - and 
we’ll tell your aunt and - and — ’ 

He looked up at Olga: she had fainted. Her head was bent, 
sideways and her teeth showed lrom between her bps, winch 
had turned blue. lie didn't notice, while indulging in his dreams 
of their future happiness, that at the words: ‘As soon as eveiy- 
thiug is set tied, and my agent sees... 'Olga had turned pale and 
did not hear the end of the sci tenee. 

‘Olga! (mod luavcus, she Ian fainted!’ he said and pulkd at 
the bell. 

‘Your mistress lias tainted,’ lie said to I\at\a, when she inn 
into the 1 oom. ' Water, quick * . . . And the smelling salts ! ’ 

* Goodiies*- , sir, she ha- been so happv ail the morning ! What's 
happened to heiY’ sli< wlnspeied, bringing the suit llmg-salls 
from the aunt's table and bustling o\ei Olga with a gla-»> oi 
wider 

Olga came to, got up with I ho in lj> ot Kalya and Oblomov 
and walked un deadih to h< r bed loom. 

L It'll |>a^,' sh< said weakly ;‘ it's just iiiym r\es. I slept badly 
kel night. I'ltfulbcMei picautlv and come hat h.’ 

Lei t to hmisclt, Oblomov put Ins cui to the dooi . 1 1 led to look 
through the ki y hole, but h *ard and s,iw nothing. Half an hour 
later he walked down the e uridor to the maid's loom and asked 
Kalya how her mistress was. 

u She's all right.' said Katya. ‘»Slie lay down and sent nu away. 
J went in hit ( i and iound liei silting in tlie arm-chan ' 

Ohiomo\ went back to the sitting mom looked through t lit 
keyhole of Olg ds In dioom again, hut la aid nothing, lie tapped 
on the door with his huge i theie was no leply. He sal down 
and poudi ltd. lie did a gieat dtal ol thinking m that bom and 
a half, then* were a great main changes in he- ideas, and betook 
many new decisions. At last lie made up his mind to go to the 
country together with his agent, but lirst to get the consent of 
Olga's aunt to the <vnnnuncejncnt of then engagement, to ask 
Ivan Gerasimov icli to find a Hat and e\en to borrow home 
money a littl *, to cover the expenses of the wedding. Tins loan 
he could repay e>ut of the money he would gel tor the com, 
Why, then, was he so dejected? Oh dear. li/>w even thing could 
change* in a minute! In the country lie and his age*nl would 
make all the necessary arrangements for the culled ion of the 
taxes, and, besides, he could write to Stolz, who would lend him 
some money and then come and get everything in Oblomov ka 
ship-shape, make roads, build bridges, and open a school. ... 
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And he would be there with Olga! Lord, that was happiness! 
How was it he had never thought of it before? Suddenly he felt 
so light-hearted and gay; he began pacing the room, snapping 
his lingers and almost shouting with joy. He went up to Olga's 
door and called to her in a cheerful voice. 

'Olga, Olga ! 1 he cried, putting his lips to the keyhole, ‘I’ve 
something to tell you! I’m Min you don't know what it is!’ 

He even deeidtd not to leave her that day, until after her 
aunt returned. 4 We'll tell her to-day and I'll go home as Olga’s 
fiance ! ’ 

'flu* dooi opened quietly and Olga appeared : he looked at her 
and suddenly lus heart sank. His joy \nmshed: Olga seemed to 
ha\e aged. Site was pule, f ml her c > es glitte red ; an intense inner 
life was hidden in her tighlly closed lips and in o\erv feature of 
her face, a lile bound, a-* with ice. by her enfoieed calm and im- 
mobility. In her eyes be rend a decision, but what kind of a de- 
cision he could not yet (ell, though lus heart pounded as it had 
in \ or done befoie. Such moimnls he had not < \penenoetf in his 
life be for* . 

'Listen, Olga. Please don't look at me like that it frightens 
me!’ Ik* said. ' l’\e changed iii\ mind. I'll have to arrange it all 
quite dillerenl ly,' he went cm, gradually lowering Ins voice, 
pausing and t tying to gra>p the meaning ol the new' expression 
ol her eyes, lips, and eloquent tyebrows. ‘I’ve decided to go to 
the countiy myself together with my agent - so that 1 - I 
could he finished almost maudiblv. 

Slie wa-> .sihnl, looking at him intently, like a phantom. He 
guessed yagoely the \cidici that awaited turn, and picked up 
liis hat, but hesitated to ask* lie wa> .druid of Ju aring the fatal 
decision against which there might lie no appeal. At last lie 
mastered himself. 

Have 1 under stood you alight?* In asked her in a changed 
\ oiee. • 

She slowly and gently bowed her hi ad 411 assent. Though he 
had guessed her thought already, he turned pah* and remained 
standing before* her. She looked a little languid, hut sc fined as 
calm and immobile as a stene statue. It was t!*< pmteruatural 
calm when a concord ruled intention or a wounded feeling gives 
one the power of complete self-control, but only for one mo- 
ment. She was like a wounded man who elopes Ins wound with 
his hand so that he can say all that lie has to say and then die, 

4 You won't hat( nu?’ he asked. 

‘Whatever for?’ she said weakly. 
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4 For everything I've done to you/ 

‘What have you done?’ 

‘I’ve loved you: 1 hat's an insult!’ 

She smiled pityingly. 

‘For having made a mistake,’ he said, bowing his head. ‘Per- 
haps you will forgive me if you recall that I warned you how 
ashamed you would he, how you would he sorry - ’ 

‘ f am not sorry. I fed so miserable, so miserable — ’ she said, 
slopping short to lake breath. 

‘i fed worst*,’ Oblomov replied, ‘bill 1 deserve it. Why should 
you torture yourself?' 

‘For my pride,’ she said. ‘I am punished, I had relied loo 
miieh on my own powers - that was where I was mistaken, and 
not what you feared, it was not of youth and beauty that I 
dreamed; I had thought that I’d bring you hack to life, that 
you could still live for me - whereas you died long ago. T had not 
foreseen 1 hat mistake, hut kept waiting and hoping and now!’ 
she concluded w it li a sigh, hardy able to speak. 

She fell silent and then sat down. 

‘I can't stand: my legs tremble. A stone would have come lo 
life from what J have done,’ she went on in a languid voice. 
‘Now 1 won't do anything, I won’t go anywhere, not even to 
the Summer (Hardens: it's no use - you are dead! You agree with 
me, Ilya, don’t you?’ she added after a pause. ‘You won't ever 
reproach me for having parted from y T ou out of pride or caprice, 
will you?’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Are you convinced that there is nothing left for us ~ no hope 
at all?' 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that's true, Imt,’ he added irresolutely, ‘per- 
haps in a year’s time — ' 

lie had not the heart to deal a decisive blow to his happiness. 

‘Do you really think that in a year’s time you would put your 
affairs and your life .a order?’ she asked. ‘Think!’ 

lie sighed and pondered, struggling with himself. She read 
the struggle in his face. 

‘Listen,’ she said, ‘ I’ve been looking at my mother’s portrait 
and, I believe, I obtained advice and strength from her eyes. If, 
like an honourable man, you will now — Remember, Ilya, we’re 
not children and we’re not joking: it is a matter that concerns 
our whole life! Ask yourself conscientiously' and tell me - I will 
believe you, I know you : would you be able to keep it up all your 
life? Would you be for me what I want you to be? You know me, 
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you therefore understand what I want to say. If boldly and de- 
liberately you say, 6 yes,’ I lake back my decision: here is my 
hand, and let us go wheie you will - abroad, to the country, 
even to Vyborg! 1 

lie said nothing. 

‘If you knew how 1 love you — ’ 

‘What I want is not protestations of love but a bnef answer,’ 
she inlenupted lnm almost dryly. 

‘Don't torture me. Olga!’ he implored her disconsolately. 

‘Well, Ilya, am I right or not 4 '” 

‘Yes,’ he said, distinctly and resolutely, ‘you are right.’ 

‘In that case we had belter part,’ she decided, ‘before anyone 
finds you lieie and sees how upset I am.’ 

But he still dal not go. 

‘Even if we had married, what would have come of it?’ she 
asked. 

lie made no answer. % 

‘You would sink deeper and deeper into sleep every day, 
wouldn't you? And I? You see the sort of person 1 am, don’t 
you? 1 shall never glow old oi tire of life. And with you I should 
be living lioni day to day, wailing f or Christmas, then for 
Shrovetide, go visiting, dancing, and not thinking of anything. 
We’d go to bed and thank God that the day had passed so 
quickly, and m the morning we’d wake up wishing that lo-day 
would be like yesterday . That would he our future, wouldn’t it? 
Is that life? I’d pine away and die - what for, Ilya? Would you 
be happy ?’ 

lh v east an agonizing look at the ceiling, wanted to move, to 
lun away, but lus legs would not obey lnm. lie wanted to say 
something lus mouth was dry, lus tongue would not move, his 
voice tailed him. lie held out lus hand to Ik r. 

‘So — ’ lie began m a f uni voice, but biokc oft and finished 
his sentence with Ins eyes: ‘Good-byad* 

She. too, wanted to say something, hut could not; she held 
out her hand to him, but the hand d topped before it touched 
him; slu , too, wanted to say ‘good-bye’, but her ^oice failed her 
in the middle of the word and broke oft on a lalse note; a spasm 
passed over her fact 1 , she put hoi hand and head on lus shoulder 
and burst into sobs. It w r as as though her weapons had been 
snatched out of her hands. The woman of intelligence was gone 
and in her place was simply a woman who was powerless against 
grief. 

‘ Good-bye, good-bye,’ the words escaped her between her sobs. 
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He was silent, listening in horror lo her weeping and not dar- 
ing to interfere with it. Tie did not feel any pity either for her or 
for himself; he was wretched himself. She sank into an arm- 
chair and, pressing h< r handkerchief to her face, leaned against 
the table and wept bitterly . ilei tears bowed not as an irresist- 
ible hot stream if leased b} a sudden and temporary pain, as 
ill the park m summer, hilt i ddlv and cheerlessly, like autumn 
rain pitilessly watering the meadows. 

‘Olga,’ he said at Iasi, "why do you (ortiue yourself? Yon 
love me, you won't be able to bear the pari ing ! Take me as t am, 
!o\e whatever is good in me.' 

She sliook her head without racing it. 

‘ No, no,' she made an clloi l lo -peak, "don't be afraid for me 
and for my grief. I know my vll : I wi!lcr\ ll out and then l will 
erv no more. And now, don't uit< mipt m\ tear-. go awsiv . 
... No, vvait, pk\is< ! Hod is punishing nu ! Oh, il hints me - it 
hurts me awfully In re. near my he.it t. ...' 

Her sob > w< ie icncw rd. 

‘And wli.d il the pain doesn't slop. 7 h** said, ‘ami sour health 
sulh rs? Such tear-, are dcadlv . 01g«i, niv dai hug, don't cry for- 
get il all. 

‘No, let nu er\ ! I am not cry ing about the lulure, but about 
the past,' she brought out with ditlienlty. ’it hi^ “laded 
away**, it lias “gone", ... It isn't 1 who am eiyini*. hut my 
memories! The summer the park do \oii renumber? I'm 
sorry for our avenue, the 111 ie. ... It has all grown into m\ heart: 
it hurls me to h ,u* it out !' She shook Iut head m despair and 
sobbed, repeating: "Oh, how d Imils how it hints!" 

k Wli.il it 3 uu thould dii ?' lie siiddenlv cried in horror. * Think, 
Olga 

‘No,’ .she intrirupled, raiding her head and Irving to look at. 
hint through her tears; ‘ I have only lately realized that I loved 
ill you what 1 wanted you lo have, what Slolz ponded out 
lo me. what we both invented. I lover! the Oblomov that 
might have been! You aie gentle and honest - you are tender 
like - a dove; you hide \our head under \our wing - and you 
want nothing more; you are ready to spend all your life cooing 
under the roof. ... Well, I am not like that; that isn't enough 
forme; l want something else, but what it is I don’t know! You 
cannot tell me. you cannot teach me what it is thal I want, give 
it all lo me so that 1 — and as for tenderness you can find it 
anywhere! 7 

Oblomov’s legs gave way under him: he sat down in an arm- 
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chair and wiped his hands and forehead with his handkerchief. 
It was a cruel thin** to say, and it hurt him deeply : it seemed to 
ha\c scorched him inwardly, while outwardly it was like the 
breath of ice-cold air. lie smiled pitifully and painfully shame- 
facedly in reply, like a beggar reproached for Ins nakedness, lie 
sal theic with Unit helpless smile. weak with agitation and le- 
senlmenl; his eyes, from winch the light seemed lo lui\c «onr, 
said < learlv : ‘ Ves, 1 am poor, pitiful, abject - hi l me, hi l me! 

t >1 v i suddi nl\ reah/ed how hai'li lur wonls weie; she rushed 
lo Jnm imjH tuously 

'l\)i >i\eme, my Inend! 9 she said ten !til\. with liiiis in her 
voiee 4 1 don't know what 1 mumying. 1 am mad’ Loigel every- 
thin g. Let us be as b< fore let even tiling leimiiu as it was'. ...’ 

* No,' he said gethne up suddenly and rejee ling her impii!st\c 
oiler w it li a r< solute gesture. 4 1 1 eannot u mam as d was ! Don't 
be upsM because you'\e spoken the truth; I deserve it,' he 
«uldi d dcji el< d!y. v 

4 I am a <lre amer, a \ ision u \ !’ she said ; 4 I'm an aw ful ehar- 
m ter. \\ h\ aieolhei women, why is Sonia so happy?' 1 She wept. 
k (io a wav !' die -aid, making up he» mind and twisting her wet 
handkeu hief again. "1 can't stand it. Th(‘ past is too dear to 
me.' She a<.nm hmiel her hue in her handkerchief, trying to 
d die h< r sobs. ‘ \\ h\ lias it all bee n ruined?’ she asked suddenly, 
mismg lmr head. * \\ ho laid a cup-c on you. U\a v What have 
you done t\ ou air land, ml< Jhgent , tauter, Jionoiuable and - 
you aie going to wrack and nun! What has ruined you? There 
.s no name toi Hint c \ ll. . . / 

4 Tin le is. 1 ne said in a hardly audible whisper. 

Slu looked at him (|ue>4iomngly with her eye's full of tears. 
‘OhlomoMlis!' he whispered; then lie Look her hand, wanted 
to kiss it and could not ; he rust pressed it tightly to his lips and 
hot tears ft 11 on her (infers. lie timud round without i. using his 
head or showing hci Ins Inee. ancf walk* d out e>I l he room. 


12 


(iooDNr.ss only knows where he wandered, what he did the 
whole day, but he returned home late at night. The landlady 
was the lirsl to hear him knocking al the gate, and she woke 
Anisya and Zakhar, telling them that tlu ir master had came back. 
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Oblomov hardly noticed how Zakhar undressed him, took off 
his boots, and threw over his shoulders his - dressing-gown ! 

‘What’s this?’ he asked, merely glancing at the dressing- 
gown. 

‘The landlady brought it to-day, sir,’ said Zakhar. ‘She 
washed and mended your dressing-gown.’ 

Oblomov remained sitting in t lie arm-eliair. Kverytliing 
around him had sunk into sleep and darkness. lie sal leaning 
on his hand, without noticing the daikncss and without hearing 
the clock strike. Ills mmd was plunged into a chaos of vague, 
shapeless thoughts; they scudded along like clouds in the sky, 
without aim or connexion - lie did not catch a single one. His 
heart was dead : life had ceased there for a tune. The return to 
life and order, to the regular How of the accumulated vital 
forces, which had been dammed up. took place slowly. The 
pressure was y< vy se\eie, and Oblomov was not conscious ot his 
body, of being lucd, of ha\mg any needs. He could have lam 
like a stone for a whole day and night, oi walked, or dnven, or 
moved about like a machine Man becomes unsigned to bis late 
slowly and painfully, in which ease Ins body gradually' resumes 
all its normal functions, or be is crushed by giicl, m winch ease 
he will rise no more all dept tiding on the intensity of the grief, 
and on the man himself. Oblomov did not remember where he 
was sitting or whether he was sitting at all : he watched 1 lie day 
break mechanically ami w ithout being awaic of it ; he could not 
tell wh"1 her or not be heard the old woman's dry rough, the 
caretaker chopping wood in the yard, the noise and clatter m 
the house; he saw and yet did not appear to notice the landlady 
and Akuhn.i going to the maiket .md the landlady \ brother with 
liis paper parcel darting past the fence. Neither the cocks, nor 
the balking of the dogs, nor the creaking of the gate could rouse 
him from his stupor. The cups rattled, the samoiar begun to 
hiss. 

At last, soon aftc^ninc o’clock, Zakhar opened the door into 
the study with the tray, kicked the door, as usual, in order to 
shut it and, as usual, missed it, keeping tin* tray intact, imw r - 
ever - he had grown txperl at it fiom long practice . and, be- 
sides, lie knew that Anisya was keeping an eye on him from 
behind the door and that if lie dropped something she would at 
once rush to pick it up and pul him to shame. IJis beard pressed 
into the tray which he hugged tightly, he reached the bed safely 
and was about to put the cups on the bedside table and waken 
liis master, when he noticed that the bed had not been slept in 
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and that the master was not in it! He gave a start and a cup 
flew on to the floor, followed by the sugar-basin. He tried to 
catch them in the air, the tray swayed, and the other things fell 
too. lie succeeded in keeping only one spoon on the tray. 

h What’s all this?’ he said, watching Anisya pick up lumps of 
sugar, broken pieces of the cup and the broad. ‘Where is the 
master?' 

The master was sitting in the arm-chair, looking terribly ill, 
Zakhar looked at him open-mouthed. 

‘ Why did you sit in the chair all night, sir, instead of going to 
bed ? 1 lie asked. 

Oblomov slowly turned bis head, looked vacantly at Zakhar, 
at the spilt coffee, at l he sf altered sugar on the carpet. 

‘And why did you break the cup?’ lie said, and walked up to 
the window. 

It was snowing heavily, the big Hakes thickly covering the 
ground. 

‘Snow, snow, snow!’ he kepi repeating senselessly, looking at 
the snow which lay in a thick layer on the railings, the trellis 
fence, and the kilehen-garden. 4 It. has covered everything!’ he 
whispered desperately. lay down on the bed and sank into a 
leaden, comfortless sleep. 

It was past twelve o’clock when he was wakened by the creak 
of the landlady’s door: a bare arm holding a plate was thrust 
through the door - on the plate lay a piece of steaming hot pie. 

4 It’s Sunday to-dav,’ said a tender voice, ‘and we've been 
baking a pic. Won't you have some?’ 

But he made no answer: he was in a high fever. 





1 

A y h a ii line] passed since Oblomov's illness. Tlie year had 
brought many changes in different parts of the world: here an 
insurrection had broken nut, tin re it had been put down; here 
a world-famous luminary had set, there another one had risen; 
here the world had solved a new mastery of hie, there house* 
and whole generations had been reduced to ashes. Where the old 
life lay shattered, the new one, like young MTdure, began to 
show. ... 

Though at the house of the widow l’shemt/.yn. in Vyborg, 
days and nights passed peacefully without any sudden violent 
changes in il.s monotonous exist cnee, and though the four sea- 
sons followed each other as regularly as ever, life did not stand 
still, but was constantly undergoing a change; but Iho change 
was slow and gradual as are the geological changes of our planet : 
in one place a mountain slowly crumbled away, in another the 
sea was washing up silt or receding from the shores and forming 
new land. 

Oblomov had recovered. Jlis agent, Zatyorly, had gone to the 
country and sent the full amount of the money received for the 
sale of corn, his fares, his jiving expenses, and his fee being paid 
out of it. As for the taxes, Zatyoity wrote that it. was impossible 
to collect the money because the peasants were either ruined or 
had gone away to different places and their whereabouts were 
unknown - he was making energetic inquiries on the* spot. 
There was no particular hurry so far ns the road and the bridges 
wen* concerned, sinye the peasants preferred trudging over the 
hill and through the ra\ inc to the large \ illage where the market 
was held, to working on constructing a new' road or building 
bridges. In short, the information and the money received were 
satisfactory, and, seeing no need for going himself to the coun- 
try, Oblomov was reassured on that score till the next year. 

Tie* agent had also taken steps with regard to the building 
of the house: having estimated with the help of the provincial 
architect the quantity of the materials required, he left an order 
with the bailiff to begin carting timber early in spring and to 
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build a shed for bricks, so that all that remaim cl for Oblomov to 
do was to arrive m the spun** and, with (*od’s blessing, start 
building llv tint time the t ives were to be collected md the* 
c slate inert Imaged there would be enough money therefore to 
eo\e r c xpense s 

Altei his illness Oblomo\ w i leu a Ion^, lime gloomy he sit 
blooding lor hours md sometimes did nol inswei / ikh ir s 
questions diel not noliee his chipping cups on tin llooi oi Ins 
t iilm^ to dust the t ible oi e mm g in with the pi< on fe 1 si di\s, 
the 1 null id\ woule 1 line! him in t( us Ihengiiduillv dumb m 
cli Jf f re oc e look tlu plue of deep ne f Oblomov ^ i/e d ior hours 
t toe sue \\ f dim *■ me 1 i >i mi snowdnf Is m tlu y ml md m the 
slice! coni mg the stul^oflo s the lun hem es th kennel 
the lit tie iTele n uui I he kite he n ^ tide n lie wile he d Mi posts 
oi tlu ie nt e be ti msl me d into p\i mud ot snow uuleyeiy 
llun h 11 > ml (lun^ md belli wiippeeliu \ shroud He li tened 
1 it houis to tlu i it thn^, of l lie i e be e mill the b ir! mg ol the dog 
md it s punpin^ on Mu (him to / ikh ir poiislnn^ bo its met the 
nu isuu el ticking of the e lot k (Ju 1 mill idy i mu into Ills room 
is holme to isk il he w nil 1 like to buy some thing oi if he would 
h i\ e Mime thm^ toe it Mie I Midi idy s < hilchc ii i m m Ik spoke 
to her with kindly line one mi set Ie sons for the ehddien listen 
< d lo the n ie i ling md smile d i ithe i lislle ssly md itlue t intly 
it tne ir e hilehsli pi ittle 

Jhit tne mount un ^rielu dl\ e nimble <1 iw i\ the se i needed 
from the shore or viieroi hed upon it md Oblomov w is gi idu 
ill v resuming Ins norn il life Summer inlumn ind wintei 
pissed dully md listlessly but Ob] mo\ w is ig un wilting lor 
s] rin_ mil diemuel iboul Ins deputuic lot the countiy In 
M n c li i me v nil m Mu sh qu of I irks we re hiked md m \pril 
the double windows \\< ie liken out m ins looms md he w*xs 
told th il the u e on t hi Ne \ i h ul bioke n ip mil th it spring h id 
eon c tie w like <1 m the g u 1< n J h^n u g< t ible s wcie pi mted i i 
tlu kitchen ^udeii the difleunt 1< ist el i^s emu md went 
vMntsuntide 1 omim moi ilion llunsHiy md Mu fn t of M ly 
ill Miese were muked 1 v tlu tridilionil Implies md wri iths 
they h id their te l in th copse At tin b gmnin^ o' umnui they 
he ^ in t ilkmg in the h him. ibout the two M ie it festivils to 
ceane St John 1 ) 13 Mu n mu d i\ ol the 1 uuh uly s bioMit 1, 
md St I hj ill s I) iy Oblomov sn irne flay the e were the two 
impoil ml eJ ites to be ir in mind When tlu I melt idy happened 
to buy. or se * in the m nkc t in c 'ce i Uc nl qu irte 1 of ve il, 01 when 
evei her pics turned out lo be putieuluk good , site s ud ‘Oh, 
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if only I could find such veal or bake such a pie on St John’s or 
St Elijah’s Day!’ They talked of St Elijah’s Friday and the 
annual outing to the Powder Works, and of the festival at the 
Smolensk Cemetery at Kolpino. The deep clucking of the 
broody hen and the chirping of a new generation of chicks were 
heard under the windows again; chicken pies with fresh mush- 
rooms and freshly salted cucumbers were served at dinner once 
more; soon strawberries ana raspberries appeared on the table. 
‘Giblets aren’t good now,’ the landlady told Oblomov. ‘Yester- 
day they asked seventy eopeeks for two lots of small ones, but 
there is fresh salmon - we could have cold fish and vegetable 
soup every day, if you like.’ The meals in Mrs Pshenilzyu’s 
house were so excellent not only because Agafya Malveycvna 
was such a model housewife 01 because that w^as her vocation, 
but also because her brother, Ivan Matveycvich Mukhoyarov, 
was a great epicure in affairs of gastronomy, lie was more than 
careless aboul bis clothes and linen : he wore a suit for years and 
was highly annoyed when he had to spend mono) on a new one; 
nor did he hang it up carefully, but tliuw it in a heap in the 
corner. He changed his underwear, like a labourer, only on 
Saturdays, bill he spared no expense on food. In this he was 
guided to a certain extent by a principle he had enunciated at 
the time of bis entry into the Civil Service: ‘No one can see 
what’s inside my belly and they won't tell tales about it : but a 
heavy watch-chain, a new frock-coat, and patent-leather bools 
- all this gives rise to unnecessary talk.’ That was why Ihe 
Pshenitz^ns had first-class veal, amber-coloured sturgeon, and 
white hazel-grouse. Sometimes he went round the market or the 
shops himself, binding the air like a setter, and brought home 
under his coat the best capon, and lie diet not grudge four roubles 
for a turkey. He bought his wine from the wholesaler’s and 
kept it under lock and key ; no one ever saw anything but a de- 
canter of vodka infused with black-currant leaves on the table; 
he drank the wine in Ins own attic room. When he went fishing 
with Tarantyev there was* always a bottle of excellent Madeira 
hidden in his coat and when they had tea at the ‘tavern’, he 
brought his own rum. 

The gradual silling up or raising of the sea-bed and the 
crumbling away of the mountain affected everybody and, in- 
cidentally, Anisya too: the mutual sympathy between Anisya 
and the landlady had turned into an indissoluble partnership, 
into one existence. Seeing how interested the landlady was in his 
affairs, Oblomov proposed to her once as a joke to take full 
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charge of his board and save him from all trouble. Her face lit 
up with joy; she smiled quite vivaciously. How the field of her 
activity had widened: two households instead of one, or one - 
but how big! Besides, she acquired Anisya! The landlady had 
talked it over with her brother, and the next day everything 
from Oblomov’s kitchen was lernoved to Mrs Pshemtzyn's ; his 
silver and crockery wire put into lici sideboard, and Akulina 
was degraded from being a cook to looking alter the poultry and 
the kitchen garden. Kvriytlnng was done on a big scale: the 
buying of sugar, tea, and piovisions, the pickling of cucumbers, 
the preserving of apples and eheines, jam making everything 
now assumed enormous pioportions. Agaha Matveyevna seem- 
ed to have grown taller^ Anisya spuad out her arms like ail 
eagle its wings, and everything went full speed ahead. 

Oblomov dined with the family at three o’clock, with the ex- 
ception of the landlady *s brother, who dined separately later on, 
mostly in the kitchen, because he came back veiv lale frqm the 
office. Tea and eolfee were brought in to Oblomov by the land- 
lady licrseli and not by Zakhar. The latter dusted the room if he 
was so disposed, and if he was not Anisia Hew in like a whirl- 
wind and, partly with liei apion and partly with her bare arm, 
almost with her nose, flicked and blew away everything in a 
tnec, pulled things straight, set them to rights, and disappeared; 
or else the landlady herself, when Oblomov went out into the 
garden, looked into his room, and finding it in disorder, qftiook 
her head, and muttering something under hci breath, beat up 
the pillows, examined the pillow -eases, again whispered to herself 
that they needed changing, took them oft cleaned the windows, 
looked behind the sofa, and went out. 

The gradual silting up of the sea-bed, the crumbling away of 
the mountain, and the occasional volcanic explosions had taken 
place mostly iri Agafya Matveyevna’s nfe, but no one, least of 
all herself, was aware of it It Ik came noticeable only as a result 
of its manifold, unexpected, and endless consequences. 

Why had she not b< en herself foi ‘form* tune ( Wh> was it that 
before, if the roast w r as over-done, the lish boiled too long, the 
vegetables not put mto the soup, she sternly reprimanded Aku- 
lina, but with digntfy and w it bout losing her temper, and forgot 
all about it afterwards, but now if something of the kind hap- 
pened she jumped up from the tabic, rushed mto the kitchen, 
overwhelmed Akulina with bitter reproaches, and was sulky 
with Anisia, and the following day made quite sure herself that 
the vegetables were put into the soup and the fish was not boiled 
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too long. It will be said that she was perhaps ashamed to be 
shown up before a stranger as incompetent in such a matter as 
housekeeping on which her vanity and activity were concen- 
trated. Very well. Rut why was it that before, she could hardly 
keep her eyes open at eight o'clock in the evening, and after 
having put the children to bed and seen tlud the lire had been 
put out in the kitchen stov«\ the Hues closed, and everything 
put away, she 1 used to go to bed at nine, and a cannon could 
not have wakened her till six o'clock m the morning? Rut now, 
if Oblomov wcnl to the theatre or stayed a little longer at 
Ivan Gerasimovich's and was late in coining home, she could not 
sleep, turned over from side to side, crossed herself, sighed, 
closed her eyes but could not fall ude^p in spite of everyl liing! 
The moment there was a knocking in the street, she raised her 
head and sometimes even jumped out of bed, opened the little 
ventilating window and listened was it he? If there was a 
knock at the gait , she threw on hci shirt and ruslu d to the kit- 
chen, roused Xahknr or Anisva and sent them to open the gate. 
It will be said perhaps that this merely showed that she was a 
conscientious housewife who did not like to Inn c an\ disorder in 
her house and to have her lodger wait in the slice! at night till 
the drunken caretaker heard him and opened the gale and, last 
but not least, that she was afraid that an> prolonged knocking 
might awaken the children. Very well. Hut \vin> , when Oblomo\ 
fell iH, did she not let anyone into his room? Why did she cover 
the tloor in it with felt and rugs, draw the curtains, and fly into 
a rage - she who was so kind and gentle if Vain a or Masha 
uttered the least shout or laughed loudly? Whv did she sit b\ his 
bedside all night, not trust mg Zakhar and Anisya, without tak- 
ing her eyes off him, till early Mass, ami then, throwing on her 
coat and writing "Ilya' in big letters on a piece of paper, run to 
the church, put the paper on the altar so that a prater might be 
offered up for his recovery, ard withdrawing to a corner, kneel 
down and lie for a Icyig lime with her face on the ground ; then 
she hurried off to the maHket, and returning home fearfully, 
threw a glance at the door and adked Anisya in a whisper: A Veil, 
how is he?' It will be said that it was nothing more than pity 
and compassion, which are the predominant elements of a 
woman's heart. Very well. Rut why was it that when Oblomov, 
while convalescing from his illness, was gloomy all winter, hard- 
ly spoke to her, did noi look into her room, was not interested in 
what she was doing, did not joke or laugh with her, she grew 
thin and cold and indifferent to everything: she might be grind- 
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ing coffee and not know what she was doing or she would put 
in such a lot of chicory that no one could drink it but slu could 
not taste the diffc icnci as though slu It id no p d ill IfAkulim 
did not cook the fish pioperly uid liei brotlu i gi limbic d md It ft 
11 t iblc slu did not si cm to h ir un thin/ just is though she 
had been turned to stone Ihloic no one hid <\n seen her 

thoujrhtful, wlu h indeed did not soil lie t if ill loi she w is i 

\u\ icli\( p< ison who neve i missed in\lhm^ but now she '-at 
motionless with the m iilu on In i k ms pisf is li sin vseit k 
isle c p linn she would sudde nl> hc_jn pounding w dh the pi slit 
s 1 >udl\ thi! flu do bilked lliinkin^ somu m \i> knocking 
d I ‘u ^itc Hul no sooni i dilObl mo\ o me to hie no soonci 
did lu bi m t ) s nili k ifdl\ no soonci did he si ill looking it 
In i is In fore I inking ml > Ik i io mm dliilimdcly md joking, 
I Ji m sin pn* on w 1 1 hi urn m f she si t to w u k i^ mini hi r 
<M<1 i li\i < i ii 1 1 hil lid \\ m urn r bill w dh < iu little though 
i min ml ddli if in i in lln < Id d i\ she u m to b< icios mg 

d>< ill til d i\ I ike i \ < II < in h in t< l hi u linn monthly md 

i nlu F v h wdkid'citli i li nt s l < p poke n il hi i too loud 
noi too I w sin ^lound c < Hi < hoj pi 1 up i su n to d sn\ed, 
s if down t< hi i iwm^ Ik i nodh m< mii isn^uluh is i pin 
d ilium tin n sin got up w it ho d bud li < i luss slopped h ilf w iy 
litlufihhm opened tcufboud look somi thin^ out ( irmd 
d iw is ill mu him 111 i Hut < > 1 1 sum ()hlomo\ bn line a 
mindxioltin I i ml\ s|n poumlui md sn \ i d elide ri nlly Slu 
hid dm st foi^otti n In i Jm Sin \\i uld st ul si win*, settling 
(omloiliblv m i ih n when Obh in \ would suddi nly shout to 
/ d h u t ) fe li li his c >ltf < in l m i tin i hi w is in tin kdchc n 
lookm iound lie t kunh i Lli ugh she v\< ie liking inn, 
sii/<d i spoon pontd time spoonfuls ol r fJci out I'uristlJn 
li*Jit to see if d w is quite h idy ini! if it h id s< ttli d md if the re 
\\<i( not mv (in *,s m it oi inv skin on the e ri im (fhislivoui 
itc dish w is bi ii cooked sin n»U lied the since pin lifted the 
lid sndlul Itslid Ihcnsei/t 1 tin pin 1 u#hU md lidil il our 
(he fin If slu n r did ilmouds md poundi d some thing loi him, 
she did it with such inlhu i ism md sueh \igo tint she was 
thrown ml ) i pcispu thou VI l hci lion (hold dulie pound 
lronm^ u \ in^ <t< It id uipimd i new \dal si^nih 
( inci Oblomov spin i iniliuiinil Hi (on she n irdtd it is 
hi r dut> now it hce une i delighl She hc^m to Iim in hi i 
f islnon i lull .md \ mid life Hut slu did not know whit wts 
h ippi nm*, I o he i slu tuvii i kidhti ell 1 lie question but is- 
si mud this sweet bur ten ibsi lately, without ie id mu md 
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without being swept off her feet, without trepidation, passion, 
vague forebodings, languor or the play and music of the nerves. 
It was as though she had suddenly gone over to another faith 
and begun professing it without wondering what kind of faith it 
was, what its dogmas were, but obeying its laws blindly. It 
seemed to have imposed itself upon her without her knowledge, 
and she seemed to have tr* ated it as a eloud which she had 
neither tried to avoid nor run to meet ; she fell in love with Ob- 
lomov as simply as though she had caught a cold or contracted 
an incurable fever. She never suspected anything herself : if she 
had been told, it would have been news to her and she would 
have smiled and blushed with shame. She accepted tier duties 
towards Oblomov in silence, learned' whal every shirt of his 
looked like, counted the holes in his socks, knew' with what foot 
he got out of bed, noticed when he was about to have a stye on 
his eye, knew what dish lie liked best and bow many helpings of 
it he had, whether he was cheerful or bored, whether he slept 
much or little, as though she had been doing so all her life, with- 
out asking herself why she did it or what Oblomov was to her, 
and why she should take so much trouble. Had she been asked 
if she loved him, she would again have smiled and said yes, but 
she would have given the same reply wdien Oblomov had lived 
no more than a week at her house. Why had she fallen in love 
with him aim no one cist'? Why had she married without love 
and lived without falling in love till she was thirty, when it 
seemed to have come upon her suddenly? Though love is de- 
clared to be a capricious, unaccountable feeling that one con- 
tracts like an illness, it has, like everything else, causes and laws 
of its own. And if these laws have hitherto been so little studied, 
it is because a man, stricken with love, is hardly in a position to 
watch with scientific detachment how an impression steals mto 
his soul, how it benumbs his senses as though with sleep, how at 
first he loses his sight, how ar.xl at which moment his pulse and 
then his heart beginrbeating faster, how he becomes suddenly 
compelled to declare his devotion till death, to desire to sacrifice 
himself, how his ‘I’ gradually disappears and becomes trans- 
formed into Miinr or ‘her 1 , how his intellect becomes extra- 
ordinarily dull or extraordinarily subtle, how his will is sur- 
rendered to that of another, how’ his head becomes bowed, his 
knees tremble, how the tears and the fever appear. . . . 

Agafya Matvcyevna had not met many people like Oblornov 
before, and if she had it was from a distance, and she may have 
liked them, but they lived in a different sphere and she had no 
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chance of getting to know them more intimately* Oblomov did 
not walk like her husband, the late Collegiate Secretary Pshenit* 
zyn, with small, quick, business-like steps, he did not write end- 
less documents, he did not shake with fear at being late at the 
oilice, he did not look at people as though begging them to saddle 
him and ride on his back, but lie looked at everything and every- 
body openly and fearlessly, as though expecting them to obey 
him. His face was not coarse nor riiddv, but white and tender; 
his hands were hot like her brother’s hands - they did not shake, 
they were not red, but white and small. When he sat down, 
c «ossed his legs, leaned his head on his hand, he did it all with 
such effortless ease, so calmly and so beautifully; he spoke in a 
way that was different fftmi her brother and Taraulyev and not 
as her husband used to speak; a great deal of what he said she 
did not even understand, but she felt that it was clever, excel- 
lent, and extraordinary; and even the things she did understand 
he spoke differently from other people . He wore fine linen, lie 
changed it every day. he washed with scented soap, he cleaned 
lus fingernails - he was all so nice and so clean, there was no 
need for him to do anything other people did every thing for 
him: he had Zakhar and 30 0 other Zakhars! lie was a gentle- 
man: he dazzled, he scintillated! And, besides, he was so kind; 
lie walked so softly, bis movements were so exquisite; if he 
touched her hand, it wa^ like velvet, and whenever her hus- 
band had touched her, it was like a blow! And he looked and 
talked so gently, with such kindness. ... She did not think all 
these things, nor was she consciously aware of it all, but if any- 
one had tried to analyse and explain the impression made on 
her mind by Oblomov's coming into her life, lie would not be 
able to give any other explanation. 

Oblomov understood wdiat he meant to all of them in the 
house, from the landlady \ brother down to the watchdog, which 
was now getting three limes as nmny bones as before ; but be did 
not understand how much lie meant to tAiem and what an un- 
expected conquest lie had made of*his landlady’s heart. In her 
bustling solicitude for his meals, linen, and room* he saw a mani- 
festation of the mam trait of tier character lie had noticed already 
during his first viul when Akulina suddenly brought into the 
room the fluttering cock and the landlady", though embarrassed 
by the cook's misplaced zeal, managed to tell her not to give the 
shopkeeper that cock but the grey one. Agafya Malvcyevna her- 
self w r as not only incapable of flirting with Oblomov and reveal- 
ing to him by some sign what was going on inside her, but, as 
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has already been said, she was never aware of it or understood it 
herself ; she had, in fact, forgotten that a short time ago nothing 
of the sort had been happening to her, and her love only found 
expression in her absolute devotion to him. Oblomov was blind 
to the true nature of her attitude towards him, and he went on 
thinking that it was her oh:i meter. Mis l > shenil/.yn , s feeling, so 
normal, natural, and disintei *sted, remained a mvsteiy to Ob- 
lomov, (o the people aiound her, and to herself. It was. indeed, 
disinterested bee ause she put up a candle m the church and had 
prayers said for his health because she want* d him to recover, 
and he knew nothing of it. She had sat In his bedside at night 
and left it at dawn, and nothing was said about it afterwards. 
His attitude tow aids lu r was much simpler: lie saw in Agafya 
Matveyev mi, with her icgukuh moving elbows, her watchful, 
solicitous eyes, her perpetual journeys from the cupboard to the 
kitchen, from the kitchen to the panliv, and from then* to the 
cellar, her thorough knowledge of housekeeping and all home* 
comforts, tht embodied ideal of a life of boundless and inviolate 
repose, the picture of which had lx on ineradieahly imprinted on 
his mind in < hildhood, under his fat ht r\ ioof As m Oblomov ka 
his fathei, lus grandfather, the children, the grandchildren, and 
the visitors ^at or lay about ill idle repose, knowing lliat tliere 
were in the house unslei pmg ey<s that watched over I hem con- 
tinually and ncver-wcary hands that sewed their < lothes, gave 
them food and drink, dressed them, put them to bed, and closed 
their eyes when they were dead, so here, too, Oblomov, sitting 
motionless on the sofa, saw something nimble and lively mo\ mg 
for his benefit, and that if hie suu should not rise to inormw, 
whirlwinds hide the sky, a hunicatic blow’ from one < ml of the 
earth to tin* other, Ins soup and roast would be on his table, his 
linen would lx fiesh and clean, the cobwebs would he brushed 
oil the walls, and he would not even know how it was all done; 
that before he had taken tumble to think what he would like, 
liis wish would be ditmed and it would be put befoic him not 
lazily and rudely by Zakhar's duly hands, but with a cheerful 
and gentle glance, a smile of deep devotion, while hands, and 
bare elbows. 

He was getting more and more friendly witlrhis landlady ev cry 
day : tlie thought of love never entered his head, that is, the sort 
of love he had recently cxpciienced as if it w r cro some sort of 
small-pox, measles, 01 fever, and which he shuddered at every 
time lie recalled it. lie was getting closer to Agafya Matveyevna 
just as one does to a lire which makes one teel warmer and which 
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one cannot love After dinner lie gl idly stayed m liei loom and 
smoked a pipe watching her put iw ly the silver in the dressti, 
take out the cups pour out tlu oof fee, md lining w ished ind 
wiped one cup with meticulous e in pom out his collie lust of 
ill, li md it to him ind look to see il he liked ll lie idly rested 
Ins ey e s on he i plump nee k md i ounel elbows when the door ot 
her room w is o]>cncd md even when it w is not opened f>r i 
Im^ lime he gently opr ne d it luinse It with i fool md joked 
with In i md pi nee] with he i childien Hut lie did not miss her 
il the me i mug p isse d md lie did not see he i msle id ol urn ur 
ii witii he i illti dmiui lie olten we d to his loom foi two 
hoins sleep but he I nc \v t lx it is o n is lie w »k< luste i wool l 
be ie idy iny th it it wc«uld be re id\ it the \ei\ moment lie 
t\\ >ke \n 1 ibove ill it w i ih done without my 1 i s he bid no 
swt llm^ m his h< u t Ik ne \ e i e lie ( h id to i k him e If mxiously 
whether Ik would s e his I mdl idy or not whit she we uld think 
w li it lie w mild s i y to he i ii m 1 ) re pl\ to he i epie si ion lum sin 
we uld look it bun it w is nothin,* nothing e>f the 1 ind Ilieie 
weie noveunmts n > si epics m dits no sweet or bittei tc irs 
fie s il sm >km 0 w itehmgh r si win n s mu 1 mu s he sue! sonic 
linn md s huc tunes lie diehi t md vet he It If it pi ui with 
him elf lie di I noi w mt my Inn lie did not ltd like going 
m\ where just is though nepthing he needed were there 
\g dy i Witwyevni m id no dentind e>n him noi did she 
eni\ mm to do mytbm_, Neither ehel he line my mdiition 
desire s or impulses noi m\ ispuitions lor peiloinmig hcioic 
dee Is noi in i >i i/m <pi dms ol e on sc u ne e iliout the w ly he 
w is w islm I is time md dc o\mg lus poweis ibnut not do 
i lg mythm^ neillui ^oodiuievil ibout lx mg idle md ve ge 
t itm md l rt li\m^ Il w is is though some unseen power hid 
pi iced him like i pie emus pi mt in flu sh ule is a protection 
tiom the licit md unde t i 100 I to she He r him fi om the i un u <1 
looked ifle i lum md cherished lum 

IIovv deftly \ >u move yoi r nr die p i^t \ >m nose \g if\ i 
Mitvcyevni s u 1 ()1 >i >mo\ \ < u pte k up the tine ulsoepnckly 

horn undcine illi tint 1 m i dl\ di u i you no nt stiteli your 

ne»sc to \om sku l 

She smiled I tjm In t flush stitet r llusse un lie id, 
ilmost is thougn slit we it spe ikm ( ) tie is 11 md then w< 11 
h i\c suppei 

\nd w h it is Ihcre lor supj or ; 

‘S auetf nut mdsdmon she s lid 1 »n ifi iidfiieie isii t my 

sturgeon to be bid my vheie I \i been te> ill the shop md my 
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brother asked for it, but there isn’t any* Of course, if a live stur- 
geon is caught - a merchant from the Coaching Arcade had or- 
dered one - I am promised a piece of it. Then there is veal and 
fried buckwheat-meal.’ 

‘That’s excellent ! How nice of you to have remembered! I 
only hope Anisya won’t forget.’ 

‘And what am I here fot* Can you hear it sizzling?' she re- 
plied, opening the kitchen door a little. ‘It’s being fried al- 
ready ! ’ 

She finished sewing, hit off the thread, folded her work, and 
carried it to tier bedroom. 

And thus he drew nearer to her as to a warm fire, and once he 
drew very near, so that there was nearly a coullagration or, at 
any rate, a sudden blaze. 

lie was pacing his room and, turning to the landlady’s door, 
lie saw that her elbows were quite amazingly active. 

‘Always busy!’ he said, going in to her. ‘What is this?’ 

‘I’m gi mding cinnamon,’ she replied, gazing into the mortar 
as though it were an abyss and clattering away mercilessly with 
the pestle. 

‘And what if I won't let you?’ he aCtvod, taking hold of her 
elbows and preventing her from pounding. 

‘Please, let me go! I must pound some sugar and pour out 
some wine for the pudding ’ 

He was still holding her by the elbows, and liis face was close 
to the nape of her neck. 

‘Tell me what if I fell in love with you?’ 

She smiled. 

‘Would you love mef lie asked again. 

‘Why not? God commanded us to love everyone.’ 

‘And what if I kissed y 7 ou?’ he whispered, bending dow n so 
that his breath burnt her check. 

‘It isn’t Kaster week,’ she said with a smile. 

‘Kiss me, please! 

‘If, God willing., we livc till Kaster, we’ll kiss each other then,’ 
she said, without being surprised, alarmed, or embarrassed, but 
standing straight and%ill like a horse when its collar is put on. 

He kissed her lightly 7 on the neck. 

‘Please be careful, or I’ll spill the cinnamon and there won’t 
be any left for the pastry,’ she observed. 

‘No matter,' he replied. 

‘Have you got another stain on your dressing-gown?’ she 
asked solicitously, taking hold of the skirt of the dressing-gown. 
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‘I believe it’s oil/ She sniffed the stain. ‘Where did you get it? 
It didn’t drip from the icon lamp, did it?’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know where I can have acquired it.’ 

‘You must have caught it in the door,’ Agafya Mat vcyevna 
suddenly guessed. ‘The hinges were greased yesterday - they all 
creaked. Take it off and let me have it at once, I’ll take it out 
and wash the place: there will be nothing showing lo-morrow/ 

‘Kind Agafya Mat vcyevna/ said Oblomov, la/Jlv throwing 
the dressmg-gowii off his shoulders. 'Do you know what? Let’s 
go and live m the country: that's the place for housekeeping! 
Vui’vcgot everything there : mushrooms fruit , jam, the poultry 
\ard, the dairy -’ 

‘Hut why go there?’ *hc concluded with a sigh. ‘I’ve been 
bom here, I’ve lived here all my life, and licit* I ought to 
the/ 

lie gazed at liei with mild evcitement, but bis eves did not 
shine oi fill with tears, his spirit did not long for the heights or 
aspire to perform deeds of heroism. All he wanted w'as to sit on 
the sofa w ithout taking Ins eyes olf her elbows. 


2 

St John’s J)\v was a great festive occasion. Ivan Matveyc- 
vich did not go to the office on the day before, be rushed about 
the town, each time bringing home a bag or a basket. Agafya 
Mat veyevna had lived solely on coffee for three days, and only 
Oblomov had hail a three-course dinner, the rest of the house- 
hold living on anything that was available at any given hour 
of the day. On the eve of the great day Anisya did not go to bed 
at all. Zakhar alone slept enough for the two of them, regard- 
ing all these preparations almosUwitli contempt. 

‘In Oblomovka,’ he said to the two cliffs who had been in- 
vited from the count’s kitchen, ‘We had sueli dinners cooked 
every holiday. There were five different kinds of sweet and 
more sauces than you could count! And they would be eating*' 
all day and the ne*t day, too, and w'e wnild eat the left-overs 
for five days. And just as we would finish, new visitors would 
arrive, and the whole f hing started all over again and here it’s 
only once a year ! ’ 

At dinner he served Oblomov first and refused point-blank to 
serve some gentleman with a large cross round Ins neck. 
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*Our master is a gentleman bom and bred,’ he said proudly, 
Hind the sc guests arc a common lot p 

Taiant> t \ who s it at tin i nd of the t ibk , hi 'would not sc 1 vc 
at all, or just tlm w as imuh iood on the j)l iti as he t me led’ \1I 
Iv m VT it\t 3 1 \uli s colic iguc*> about tlint'V of Hu m, were pri 
suit Ancnoi nous trout slidkd c hiiktns quid id in im uui 
ever Hint wuu it w is i k st wmthv ol tlu ^ri it uunnl on i 
sion At I hi md of it tlu ^uosts embr ued i uhotliei pi used up 
to Hu skus thin hod juxltisti md tin u si! down to pi i\ 
(lids I\ in A1 it\ ( \< \ k li bow< (1 ud I h t ik( d Hu m uulirm 
111 it k i tin trie it pk i un ot ^iv m„ t dinne i 1 > Ins <k u „iu sts 

he li id not In ( n s ii\ t ) s i< i iltc < i tnnd ol his ulv s il i»\ 

1 iu Mic t M l t< vv ml rn inui s oim me mn ( s md sonic ( n 
tool, but ill h iidlv c i|> ibli ol st ui hn^ up sir n^ht md i u i \ 
Hun in the hou i sy puel i uu u ltd St 1 hj \h s I) \y Oblo 
mm s n mu d i 

On tli t! d iv tin onl p oj)li Obi mi »y In 1 in\ tli it) his n mu 
d i> dinu i \M ri I\ m r ism \k!i mi 1 \1im\ y thiMUnlmd 

miM m iniKK 1 m m who ud n *lu l) ^miiinj ol tin loi\ 

in ilul Oblom >\ t * i i mpm\ him tithe 1 nst of M iv fc s 
f iv il Obli n »v u is dil i mint d n< ’ tj he outshoiu b\ I\ m 
W ilu \(\ u h md hi did his hist to imjuts hi uisls by Hu 
d< b< ii \ mil dimtinis of the disfus unk iowii m tint p u t ol 
fhi town In t( 1 1 of i ri h pit lluii ii pistil slufftd with 
m ovstiis win siiYi 1 be Ion soup thin wi n mn kin-, m 
(inlm^pipns s'lifftd with tiullk (horn cuts ol mi it the 
hn< st \ i t iblis I n^l sh soup In tlu middle of tin tiblitlun 
w is m luminous pun \\ pi sunoindnl f>\ pi ulus ipiuols 
and tin mis llm win 'lnvmin \ isison Uu l ihk 

No sooni i fnd tin \ st u lid on Hu soup md 1 u uitvcv hid 
i tus( d the p ist u s md Hu ccnk for tlu I ujml notion ol h mug 
no stuhii„ 111 Hum thin Hu do,, bi_ m jumpin^ on the chun 
ind h ukmg (UspciilcK \ i mi dio\i into tlu y ud md 
somoiu iskni foi ObJomoY lh \ ib r pid m ilonishnunt 
Some one ol m\ list \i ti s bunds mu t hue i< ininilx ri <1 
in\ nmu di\ sud Oblom n I c 11 them I mi not it horn 

not it home ? hi ml in i 1< ud \s hispi i to / ikh u 

1 hi > win hiYr^dinnn in Hi siunmci house in Hu gndm 
/ ikh u nishid off to t m\ out his m istci s oidei and i m into 
Mol/ i n Hie j> ilh 

Viulu / I\ invih lu wlui /id jovlulK 
4 \ndi< v f OblomoY lddiis id him in a loud \oin and win to 
unbiaii him. 
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4 I’m just in time for dinner, I see,’ said Stolz. ‘May I join 
you? I’m famished. It took me hours to fmd you.' 

‘Come along, come along, sit down!’ Oblomov said fussily, 
making him sit down next to him. 

At Stolz'vS appearance, Tarantyev was 1 lie first to jump quick- 
ly over the fence into the kitchen garden; he was followed by 
Ivan Malveyevieh, who hid behind the summer-house and then 
disappeared into his attic. The landlady also got up from her seal . 

‘I'm afraid I've disturbed you, 1 said Stolz, jumping up. 

‘Where are you oil* to? What for?' Oblomov shouted. ‘Ivan 
M.i tveyevich ! JMikhev Audrey ich ! ' 

II< made the landlady sit down again, but he could not recall 
the landlady's In other or4t\irant\ev. 

‘Where have you sprung from? \re you staving here long? 1 
Oblomov began tiling questions at him. 

Stol/. had come for a fortnight on business and was Mum going 
to the country, to Kiev and all sorts of other places. lie* puke 
III lie at table, but ale a lot ; tic; evident ly was really hungry. The 
others, it goes without saying, ate in silence. After dinner, when 
every I lung had been cleared away, Oblomov asked for cham- 
pagne and soda-water lo be left in the summer-house and re- 
mained alone with Stolz. 'They did not speak for a time. Stolz 
looked at Oblomov long and intently. 

‘Well, Ilya?’ he said at last, hut in so stern and questioning 
a voice that Oblomov dropped his eyes and made no answer. 

‘So that it’s “never”?' 

‘What is ‘‘never'’?’ asked Oblomov, as though he did not 
understand. 

‘Have you forgotten? “Now or never!” ’ 

‘I’m nut the same now as L was then, Audrey,’ lie said at 
last. ‘My a I fairs are in order, thank Heaven. I am not lying 
about idly, my plan is almost finished, I subscribe to the jour- 
nals, I've read almost all the hook# you lefl . . 

‘Ihil why didn't you go abroad?’ asked^itolz. 

‘I was prevented from going abro.fll bv ’ lu- stopped short. 

‘Olga?' said Slo!z, looking significantly at him. 

Oblomov Hushed. 

4 What? Have yoq heard? Where is slu now?’ he asked quick- 
ly, glanciug at Stolz. 

Stolz went on looking at him without replying, and lie seemed 
to look deep into his soul. 

‘I heard she’d gone abroad with her aunt,' said Oblomov, 
‘soon after ’ 
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*- she had realized her mistake/ Stolz finished the sentence 
for him. 

‘Why, do you know?’ Oblomov said, overcome with con- 
fusion. 

‘Everything/ said Stolz, ‘even about the spray of lilac. And 
aren’t you ashamed, Ilya? Don’t you feel sorry? Aren’t you 
consumed with remorse an I i egret?’ 

‘Don’t speak of it - don’t remind me of it!’ Oblomov inter- 
rupted him liurricdiv. ‘I f* 11 dangerously ill when I saw what a 
gulf lay between her and me, when I realized that I was not 
worthy ot her. . . . Oh, Audrey, if you lo\ e me, don’t torture me, 
don’t remind me ot her. I pointed out In r mistake to her long 
ago, but she refused to believe me -» you see, I really urn not 
very much to blame.’ 

‘I am not blaming you, llj a/ Stolz went on in a gentle and 
friendly tone ot \oice. ‘I have read >0111 lettei I an\ to blame 
most of all, thin she, and you least of all.’ 

‘How is she now?’ Oblomov asked timidly. 

‘She? \\h>, she is overcome with gnef, sheds floods of tears, 
and curses >011. . . 

Alarm, sympathy, horror, remorse appeared on Oblomov \ 
face with every woid Stolz uttered. 

‘What ar< you saying, Audrey?’ he said, getting up from his 
seat. ‘Let us go to her at once, for God’s sake! I’ll go down on 
my knees and hog lu r to forgive me. 

‘Sit still!’ Stolz interrupted, laughing. ‘She’s in high spirits. 
Why, I believe she's really happy f She asked me to give > ou her 
regards. She wanted to wide to you, but 1 advised her not to. I 
told her it might upset you.’ 

‘Well, thank God/ Oblomov said, almost with tears. "I’m so 
glad, Audrey ! Let me embrace you and let’s drink hei health.’ 

They each drank a glass of champagne. 

‘Hut wditre is she now?’ 

‘In Sw it/erland. J\\ the autumn she and her aunt will go to 
her estate. That's why I am here now: I must get it all settled 
m the courts. The baron did not finish the business: he took it 
into his head to propose to Olga.’ 

"Did he? So it’s tine, is it?’ said Oblomov. ‘Well, and what 
did she do?’ 

‘She refused him. naturally. He was hurt and left, and now 
I have to finish the business! It will be all settled next week. 
Well, and what about you? Why have you buried yourself m 
this God-lorsaken hole?’ 
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‘It’s peaceful here, Audrey. So quiet, no one interferes with 
you — ■’ 

‘In what?’ 

‘In my work. 

'Why, this is Oblomovka all over again, only much worse,’ 
said Stolz, looking round. ‘Let’s go to the country, Ilya.’ 

‘To the country - well, why not? They’ll he soon beginning 
to build my new house there. Only don’t rush me, Audrey. Let 
me think it over first.’ 

‘Again think it over! I know the way you think things over: 
ju-t as you thought it over about going abroad two years ago. 
Let’s go next week.' 

‘Next week? Why so suddenly?’ Oblomov defended himself. 
‘You’re ready for the journey, but I have to make ready. All 
my things are here. I can’t leave them all, can I? I have nothing 
for the journey.' 

‘Hut you want nothing. Wliat do you want? Toll met; 

Oblomov made no answer. 

‘I’m not fueling too well, Audrey/ he said. ‘I am short of 
breath. I’ve been having styes again, first on one eye and then 
on the other, and my legs, too are beginning to swell. And some- 
times when 1 am last asleep at night someone seems to strike me 
suddenly on the head or across the back, so that I jump up. . 

‘Listen. Ilya, I tell you seriously, you must change your way 
of life if you don’t want to get dropsy or have a stroke. You can 
have no more hopes for a better future: if an angel like Olga 
could not carry you on her wings out of the bog in which you are 
stuck, 1 can do nothing. Hut . v> choose a small field of activity, 
put your small estate in order, settle the affairs of your peasants, 
build, plant - all this you can and must do. ... I won’t leave you 
alone. Now it is not only your wishes 1 am carrying out, but also 
Olga’s will : she is anxious - do you hear? - that } ou should not 
die altogether, that you should qot bury yourself alive, and I 
promised her to dig you out of your grave^' 

‘She has noL forgotten me vet!' Oblomov cried with emotion. 
‘Do I deserve it?’ 

‘No, she hasn’t forgotten you and, if you ask me, she never 
will : she is not that kind of a woman. Si. ' » spects you to pay her 
a visit on her estate.’ 

‘Not now, for goodness’ sake, not now, Andrcy! Let me for- 
get. Oh, here there’s still - -’ 

lie pointed to his heart. 

‘ W T hat is there still? Not love, surely?’ Stolz asked. 
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‘No, shame and grief!’ Oblomov replied with a sigh. 

‘AH right, in that ease let’s go to your estate. You must get 
on with your building now. It’s summer and precious time is 
being wasted.’ 

‘No, I have an agent. lie is there now, and I can go later 
when I am ready and have thought it o\rr.’ 

lie began boasting to Stc»?A how excellently he had settled his 
affairs without stirring fiom Hie house. Ills agent was collecting 
information about the runaway peasants and selling his corn at 
a good price. lie had ah<adv sent him 1 ,500 roubles, and he 
would probabl} collect and send him the peasants* tax this 
> ear. 

Stol/, gasped with amazement at Ihs tale. 

‘Why, you*\e been robbed all round!’ be said. ‘Fifteen hun- 
dred from three hundred peasants' Who's your agent? Wlut 
kind of a man n he ! ’ 

‘More than lifteen hundred, Oblomov corrected bun. ‘I paid 
bun his fee out of the money he received for the sale ot corn.’ 

‘How much?’ 

‘I m all. ud I don’t remember. Hut I'll show um 1 ba\e bis 
aeeounts somewhere.’ 

'Well, llva, \<m realU are dead - you're (lone for!’ he con- 
cluded. ‘Let dressed and come along to my place.' 

Oblomov began to object, but Stol/ took bun a\\a\ almost by 
force, wrote out a deed of trust in bis own name, made Oblomov 
sign it, and told turn that be would tala Oblomnvka on lease 
until ( Iblomov himself came to the country and got accustomed 
to fanning. 

‘You will be getting three tune's as much,’ he said, ‘onl> I 
shan't be sour tenant lor long 1 ha\e rm own altairs to man- 
age. Let m go to the country now, or \ou can come after me. I 
shall be at Olga's estate: it’s about three hundred miles from 
V<mrs. I’ll call at >onr place, 1 oo. Let l id of mhii* agent, make 
all the necessary arrangement and then jou must come your- 
self. 1 won’! leave \<m in peace.’ 

Oblomov sight d "Fife!’ he said. 

‘What about life?’ 

‘It keeps disturbing you. Ones you no pyace! I wish I could 
lie down and go lo sleep for ever!’ 

‘What you mean is that you would like to put out the light 
and remain in darkness! Fine sorl of life! Oh, llva, why don't 
you at least indulge in a little philosophy? Life will flash bv like 
an instant, and you'd like lo he down and go to sleep! Let the 
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flame go on burning? Oh, if only l could live for two or three 
hundred years!’ he concluded. 4 How much one could do then!’ 

‘ You are quite a different matter, Audrey !’ replied Oblomov. 
'You have wings: you don’t live, you My. You have gifts, am- 
bition. You're not fat. You don't Miller from styes. You're not 
oxereonie by constant double You're ditlcrently made, some- 
how 

"Don't talk iiihbish! Man has been eieated to arrange his own 
lift and even to change his own nature, and )ou'\o grown a big 
belly and think that naluie has si nl y on Hus burdin! You had 
wiog-* once, hut you look them oil.' 

t \tini»si > When aie they?' Ohlomox said gloomily, 'I don’t 
know how to do any thing* 

‘You mean you don't want to know,’ Slol/ mt* k mipfod. *A 
man who can't do some (lung doesn’t exist, 1 assmr you.’ 

‘Well, I can't,' said Oblonun. 

‘To listen to you cuie would think \ou couldn't write an offi- 
cial letter lo the town eouned or a letter to your landlord, hilt 
you wrote a letter to Olga, didn l you / You didn't mix up who 
and ichuft m it, did v>ur And you found o\rclJ< nt note-paper 
and ink Irom the Knghsli shop, and your hundw i it ing, too, was 
legible, wasn’t it?’ 

Oblomox blushed. 

‘\Mieii you needed it, 1 he ide is and the language in which to 
express them came ot Ihenwkes. (mod enough tor anv novel! 
Jhit when you elon’t m< d it, then you don't know how to do it, 
and veuu ey r es elo not -.ec and y our hands are teio weak ! You lost 
your ability tor doing things . « your childhood, in Oblomovka 
among your aunts and nannies. It alt began with your inability 
to ]>ut on >oui socks and ended by your inability to live.' 

‘All tins mav be true, Andrew, but I'm atiaid it can’t be 
helped w hut’s done is done!’ Oblomov said with a sigh, 
decisix elv. 

‘What do you mean it's done" Slol/ idoited angrily. 
WVhat nonsense 1 Listen to me niuLdo wl?nt I tell you and it 
won't he j done !’ 

Hut Stol/ left for the comdiy alone, anel Obloniov * layer! be- 
hind, promising lo <u> there in I he auhi no. 

"What shall I tclf Olga?’ Slol/ asked Obloniov before he left. 

Oblomov bowed his head and locked sad ; then he sighe'd. 

‘Don't mention me to her,’ he said at last, looking embarrass- 
ed. ‘Tell her you’\e not seen o l heard ed me.’ 

‘She won't believe it.’ 
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‘Well, teH her I’m done for, dead, lost. 

‘She will cry and won’t be comforted for a long time: why 
upset her?’ 

Oblomov pondered, greatly moved. His eyes were moist, 

‘Very well, then,’ Stolz concluded, ‘I’ll tell her a lie and say 
that you are living on your memories of her and are looking for 
some serious aim in life. Note, please, that life itself and work 
constitute the aim of life not woman; that was the mistake 
you both made, llow pleased she will be!’ 

They said good-bye. 


3 


Thu day after St Elijah's Day, Tarantyev and Ivan Malveve- 
\ieh met again at the tavern in the evening. 

‘Tea!’ Ivan Mutveyevieh gave his order gloomily, and when 
the w r aiter had brought tea and a bottle ol rum he thrust the 
boll Je bark vexatiously. ‘This isn't rum, it's more like old nails,’ 
he said, and taking out his own bottle from the poeket ol his 
overcoat, he uncorked it and let the waiter snill at it. ‘L)on*L 
)Ou otter me any of your rum again,’ lie observed. 

‘Well, old man,’ he said after the w alter had gone. 'Things 
don't look very bright, do they?’ 

‘No,’ Tarantyev replied furiously; ‘the de\il must have 
brought him! What a rogue that German is! I)cstio> cd the 
deed of trust and got the estate on a lease! U’s unheard of! 
He’ll lleeec the poor little sheep, I warrant you.’ 

‘If he knows his business, old man, then I’m afiaid there may 
be trouble. When he finds out 1 hat tiie taxes have been collected 
and it was we who received the money, lie may take criminal 
proceedings against us.’ 

‘Criminal proceedings, indeed! You’re becoming scared, old 
man! It isn’t the first tunc Zatyorty has put his paw in a land- 
owncr’s pocket. lie knows how to steer clear of the law. You 
don’t suppose he gives receipts to the peasants, do you? You can 
be sure there are no strangers about when he takes the money. 
The German will get into a temper and shout, and that will be 
the end of it. Criminal proceedings, my foot!’ 

‘Do you think so?’ Ivan Malveyevich said, brightening up. 
‘Well, in that ease let's have a drink!’ 

lie poured out some more rum for himself and Tarantyev. 
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‘Well/ he said comfortingly, "thing* are not as bad as they 
sometimes seem, especially after a drink 1 

‘In the meantime , old man,’ Tarantjc v went on, ‘you’d bel- 
U r do this in ike out some bills any } ou like lor fu< l or cib- 
b igc or w hatev cr v ou pk isc , since Oblomov has li msferre d the 
m ungtiiM nt of his household to >0111 sister inel show it to him 
Vnd win n Zil >oity im\ts ym sli ill s iv 111 it ill the fixes lit < ol 
let ted went to meet the e \pt use s 

But whit if he should tike the bills inel show them to 
the Gcimui' l he (auh 111 will tot them up and then he 
im^lit 

Rubbish’ lit 11 put them iv\ i\ sontwheit ind the devil 
lnmse li won t iind them the time the 0 rman comes biek, 
the whole thing will be f 01 gotten 

‘I)o viu think so 1 ' 1 el s lmt 1 dunk olel 111 in,* suel Ivin 
VI itv c \ c \ icli penning out 1 ^1 iss Its 1 pit \ to dilute such line 
stuff with lei Hi\< 1 snill Ihieeienibks Wh \t eio v ou si> to 
a fine dish ol silted cabinet soup inel fish'* 

Not 1 h id ide 1 
‘ He ) w vile 1 ’’ 

‘Whit 1 loguc 1 irinl>c\ begin furiously ig un Let me 
rent it lie si\s Wh\ such 1 thing would ne ver occur to us Ilus 
sims ! Tt s tlu sort of thing tlve v elo in (i<im m\ I mns and 
le ist holds it s the sort ol thing they go m loi then \ eni wait, 
he 11 swindle him out ot ill his menu} b\ making linn invest it 
m some sh ire s 

Shires^ iskeel J\ in M il\i\c vich ‘Whit arc tliev' I’ni 
ill ud 1 don t c] nit < undtistaml 

Its 1 Gc rm in invention’ s ud T 11 mtyev spite fully ‘Some 
swindle t , fen mslanee gels an ide 1 ol l adding fireproof houses 
and undertikts to build 1 town he need money of course, so 
he starts selling p ipe is it si) five hunelied roubles e icli, it el 
1 crowd ol bloe khc uK bu\ them 4111J sr 11 I lie m to eae h other If 
the business is re p uted to be doing well yie bits ol pipe r use 
mpiiee if it s doing b idl\ the whole thmggex s Imst All\ou\e 
got left is worthless hits ol piper Where is the town'} 011 ask 
Oh thcysiy it s burnt down or, the ic w isn t c nough o ipital to 
finish budding il vjid the inventor li is 1 i the me intnne run off 
with your mow} Th it s wli it sli ire s ire ’ Vnd tin G< rman will 
drag lnm into it, rn irk m> words It s a wonele r lie It ash t done 
it alreadv I hive stood in the w iy >011 see Dine all 1 e ould to 
sa\c a neighbour lrom rum’ 

‘Well, that’s finished and done with, I in dfi ud V e shan t 
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get any more taxes from Oblomovka/ Ivan Matveyevich said, 
aw lie got slightly drunk. 

4 Oh, to hell with him, old man! You’ve got plenty of money, 
haven’t you?' Tarantycv replied, also slightly befuddled. * Got 
an inexhaustible souree - keep drawing from it and don’t let up. 
Let’s have a drink!’ 

‘Not much of a source, old mail. All you collect is one- and 
three- rouble notes all v our life 

‘Hut you've hi en collecting it for twenty years, old man, so 
what have you got to g tumble about f' 

"Twenty year-. did you sn\ !' Ivan Malvevcvich answered 
thickly. ‘You’ve forgotten that I ' v( only been secretary ioi ten 
years. Before that tie ir were only ten* andtvventv copeck pieces 
jingling m mv pocket, and mmetnnes, I'm ashutm d to say , I had 
to take a lew eoppci** Wind an awlul lilt ! Oil, old man, time 
arc lucky p»*opU m tin world who for a singh* word they whisper 
m somi um*\ e ir or a line they dietnh . <>i simply lor signing 
their name oil a pir ei ol paper, suddenly <.*< I siieh a swelling m 
their pocket as though a pillow hid Im i 11 placed theie, so that 
they couhl ’-h ep on it. Oh,' lu ei evt dreamily , gel ( mg moie and 
more drunk, ‘if only I could do liungs like that ! Never he seen 
by petitioners, who dare not conic near me. Git into my car- 
riage and shout, "To the rlub! ' and at the eluh important 
chaps wearing stars diake hands with me. I plav eards, but not 
lor five cupick stakes! \nd the dinners - 1 lie dtnncis I have. I'd 
be ashamed e\ en to mention cabbage ->oup with tish make a 
wry face with disgust. Spring chickens in winter; aye, get it 
specially oidered, I would, and wild stiaw berries in April! Al 
home my wile would be wianng ital Lice my children would 
have a governess, smartly dressed, I heir hair beaut ifully brushed. 
Oh dear, old man, then* is a paiadise, but our sms keep us out 
of it. Let's have a drink! line they are, bringing our cabbage 
soup !' 

‘Don't grumble, old man ; you’ve got plenty of mom y plenty 
of money/ said Tarantvev, (pub* tipsy In now. with bloodshot 
eyes. ‘Thirty-live thousand m silvtr that's no joke, is it?’ 

‘Quiet, quiet, old man/ l\an Matveyev ich interrupted. ‘What 
about it? It’s only thirty -live thousand. Think how long it will 
lake me to make it up to liftv ! And, besides, you won’t be ad- 
mitted to paradise even with fifty. If I get married, I’ll have to 
Jive very r carefully, count evciy rouble, forget about Jamaica 
rum what sort of life is that?’ 

"But yon must admit, old man, it’s a comfortable sort oflifc - 
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a louble from one fallow, two from another, and by the end of 
the dry >ou vc put a wav >e\cn roubles No bothe r, no one the 
wiser no stigm i, no smoke Wink if >011 hippen to put your 
mine losoinc bi^ illurom*c >ou some tunes h ive te> spend \0111 
whole life Irvnn, pnnlullv to se 1 itch it out No old m 111, \ou 
lmistn t be uni 111 to \omself ’ 

L\ m M it\t>e \ nil w is not lisle m i_, lie li id been thinking ol 
s imcthm 1 >r some t m< 

listen old m m li sii 1 U nl\ b in ope 111114 lus e > c wide 

in! so pie ise 1 ib ml s mu In lb it lie su me I to hive l)e 

e 11 s )be 1 but n > * I in Ui 11 I 1 d be 1 1 1 not tell \em c m t 
lei su li 1 ^lou >ii lit 1 1 bn 1 > il < I mv he id il ^ 1 re il lie is 
me it is I < t s li i\ e iteliml o’ 1 inn le I hive 1 dunk 
q ne iv ’ 

1 won t eh ink be 1 > \ 011 le linn s 11 1 liiiutvev puslim * 

iw 1 Ins ^1 us 

li s 1 \ t 1 \ imp h 1 ml bu uu ss lei mm I v in it \ t ' e \ le h 
hi pe ud me m it t J e lo n 

M II ) 1 n m!\ev 1 I e 1 unj it k ill b 

Its 11 d im 1 "S on s< e < I i n m it s I h sin is putting 
e 111 n inu t > 1 bi_, ill m no m m\ w n i it is 1 

\\ h it is it lm _ )0(in ss s ike * \\ m l \ on t<. II me * * 

Us 1 ^d t 1 ^ilt f 

W e II ^ i 11 intv e v e _ < d lum < n 

\\ ut ilnl I must tbrnl it o'er \es it s 1 s lie is bouses, 

it peril e 1 1 v k _ il \11 n lit old m in I 11 I c 11 bill onlv I < e mse 

1 ir»d \ou i 1 oul In l \ iv veil etiiy it e ut without >011 
Otherwise (» > 1 s m\ witness I houldn l Iiive tolel \ou lot 
m\ tiling m t J it vvoild It s not t m sort ol tliin^ v<m 1 m vciy 
we 11 e ontide to moth i s( ul 

\m 1 1 st 1 m_e r te) v <>u old rn m ? I he lie \< I e m e 1 11m to 

h iv e be < n u e i nl lo \ou m 1 iv lime si 1 w itne ss md loi m ik 

in copies u n e mbe 1 / Y^ b d iswyievou ue ’ 

I >ok lieu im de u fell w held v m t^n^iie will you' J 

know the soi t ol e h tp v oil m ilw lys le tt 104 I lit e \t out e>l the 

hi^ 

V\ h > the lie 11 e m lu 11 Us heu ' luintv v sml \uin t mno\ 
iTitr Hive I iv 1 J n otlen my sell' \ t > keep me 111 sus 
pensc'Conu on out \ till it’ 

Now listen Oblomov is 1 bit ol 1 eownd uni tic ms ne> 

ide 1 bow llum: ue done He lo t bis be idovei til 1 i^reemcnt, 

md he did n >1 know whit to elo with the lee doth 11st wh 11 he 
^ot it lie doe sn L ev n re nembci the imounl of the 1 i\ the 



peasants have to pay him. He told me himself that he did not 
know anything. 1 

‘Well?’ Tarantyev cried impatiently. 

‘Well, he’s been going to my sister’s rooms much too often. 
The other day he sat there till after midnight, and when he met 
mo in the hall he pretended not to see me. So we’ll just wait and 
see what's going to happen and - you'll have to take him aside 
and have a talk to him ahon* it. Tell him that it isn'l moc to 
bring dishonour on a family, that she is a widow, that people 
are talking about it, and that she’ll find it impossible to gel 
married again, that she had a proposal of mariingi* from a rich 
merchant, but now that lie had heaid that Oblomov was sperul- 
the evenings with her. he is no longer anxious to cairy on with 
his suit. . 

‘Well, what will happen is that he will gel fi ightenerl, take to 
Ins bed and sigh, turning fiom sale to side like a hog thal’s all,’ 
said Tarantyev. ‘ W hat do we get out of it? \\ here’s your gift?’ 

"Don’t he an ass! You tell him that 1 am going to lodge a com- 
plaint against him, that I ha\c had lmn watched, thal I have 
witnesses. 

‘Well?’ 

"Well, if he gets thoroughly frightened, you can tell him that 
the whole Hung can be settled in a friendly way by his sacri- 
ficing a small aim.’ 

‘Hut where will he get th< money?’ asked Tarantyev. ‘If lie 
is frightened, he'll promise anything you like, even ten thou- 
sand.’ 

‘You pist give me a w ink, I'll have an IOV n adv m my 
sister's name, to tin. effect thal lie, Oblomov, had boirowcd ten 
thousand from widow So-and-so, to be upaid within - and so 

Oil.' 

“What’s the use of thal, old man? T don’t understand: the 
money will go to your sister and her children. What do we get 
out of it?’ # 

"And my sister will givO me an ll>t r lor the same amount. I’ll 
make her sign it.’ 

"13ut what if she doesn’t? What if she refuses?’ 

‘Who? My sister?’ 

And Ivan Matveyev leh Inust into a shrill laugh. 

"She’ll sign, old man, don’t you worry. She'd sign her own 
death warrant without asking what it was. She’ll just smile. She’ll 
put down her name, Agafya Pshenit/yn, wi ite it across the page 
crookedly^, and never know what she has signed. You see, you 
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and I will have nothing to do with it at all. My sister will have a 
claim against the Collegiate Secretary Oblomov, and I against 
the widow of the Collegiate Secretary Pshenitzyn. Let the Ger- 
man fly into a temper - it’s all perfectly legal!' he said, raising 
his trembling hands. ‘Let’s have a drink, old man!’ 

‘Perfectly legal!’ Tarantvcv cried delightedly. ‘Let’s have a 
drink!’ 

‘And if it comes olF without a hit eh, we can have another tiy 
m two years' time. H’s pci feci ly legal!’ 

‘Perfectly legal!’ Taranl>ev cued ag.un, nodding approv- 
ingly. ‘Let's have anotlui 1 

‘Another? I don’t mind d I do.’ 

And they drank. 

‘The only thing I’m afraid o(,’ said Ivan Matv ey c\ ich, ‘is that 
Oblomov 7 may lefuse and wtite first to the (.o man. II Ik does 
that, we’re sunk! We can't bung an action ag mist him. she’s a 
widow, af t< i all. not a spmslei ’ 

‘W nte k> ’ said Tamutvt \ - 4 Of iouis< he’ll vvutc in two y obis’ 
time. And it Ik relusts, I 11 Ull him oil properly!’ 

‘No. no, heaven toibul! You'll spoil it all, old man. Ili'd say 
\u lorced him, he might even mention blows and that would 
he a criminal nflenee. No, that won’t do. What we could do, 
though, is to have a friendly collation with him fust lie’s very 
parti il to currant vodka. \s soon as he gets a 111 tie tipsy, you 
give me the wink and I’ll come in with the IOU. lie won’t even 
look at the sum, and sign as lu signed tlx* agreement, and aftei 
it lias ixon witnessed at the notary's it will be too late tor him 
to dfi anything. Besides, a gentleman like him will be ashamed 
to admit that he signed it when he was not sober. Its per- 
ieetly legil!’ 

‘Pci ted ly legal’’ Taiantyev repealed. 

‘Lit his heurs have Oblomov ka then!’ 

‘Aye, led them! Let’s have a duyk, old man!’ 

‘To the health of all blockheads!’ said Ivan Malveyevich. 

They drank. 


4 


We must now go back a little to the time before Stolz’s arrival 
on Oblomov’s name-day and to another place, far from Vyborg. 
There the reader will meet people he knows, about whom Stolz 
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did not tell Oblomov all he knew, either for some special rea- 
sons of his own or, perhaps, because Oblomov did not ask all 
there was to ask abo, no doubl, for special reasons of his own. 

One day Stolz was walking clown a boule\ ard in Paris, 
glancing absent-mindedly at the passers-by and the shop sign- 
boards without pausing to look at anything in partieuhu. He 
had not had any letters Irom Russia for sonic* time*, neither from 
Kiev, nor from Odessa, nor I mm Petersburg. lie was bond and, 
having posted 1 litre more letters, he was on his way home. Sud- 
denly his eyes lighted on something with amazement and then 
assumed their usual expression. Two laches crossed the boule- 
\ard and went into a shop. ‘No, it can't be/ he thought. ‘What 
an idea! I’d have known about it ! • J t eanT be them/ All the 
same, he went up to the shop window and examined the ladies 
through the glass. M’an’t sec* a thing! They are standing with 
their backs to the w indows ! 1 Stolz w eut into the shop and asked 
for some thing. One of the Indus tinned to the* light and lie re- 
cognized Olga Ilyinsk\ and did not recognize her! JIc was 
about to rush up to her, but stopped and began watching her 
narrowly. Hood Lord, what a change! It was she and not she*. 
The features weie the same as heis, hut she was pale, her c\e s 
seemed a little hollow, I here was no childish smile on her lips, 
no naive ty, no placidity. Some grave, sorrowful thought was 
hovering over lu r eyebrows, and her o\es said a great deal they 
had not known and had not said hcfoic. She did not look as she 
used to frankly, calmly, and serenely a cloud of sorrow or 
perplexity lay o\crher face. 

He went up to her. Her eyebrows contracted a little; for a 
moment she looked at him m bewilderment, then she recog- 
nized him ; her eyebrows parted and lay symmetrically, and her 
eyes shone with the* light of a calm and deep, not an impulsive, 
joy. A brother would be happy if his fa\ountc sister had been as 
glad to see him. f 

* Loudness, is ic ymY' she era d m a \oiee that penetrated to 
the \ery soul and that was joyful In the point of ecstasy. 

Her aunt turned round cjmekly , and all three of them began 
speaking at once, lie reproached I hem lor not having written to 
him, and they made e\(use>. They' J me l ;p rived in Paris only 
two days befoie and had been looking for him everywhere. At 
one address they were told that he had gone 1o Lyons, and they 
did not know what to do. 

‘Hut what made you come? And not a word to me!’ lie re- 
proached them. 
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‘We made up our minds so quickly,’ said Olga’s aunt, ‘that 
we didn’t want to write to you. Olga wanted to give you a sur- 
prise.’ 

He glanced at Olga: her face did not confirm her aunt’s words. 
He looked at her more closely, but she was impervious, in- 
accessible to his serulim . 

'What is the mallei with hei?’ Stolz thought. ‘I used to 
glass her thoughts at once, but now what a change!’ 

'How you have giowu up, Olga Sergeyevna!’ he said aloud. 
'1 don’t recognize you. And it's ‘•cairely a y ear since we met. 
What have you been doing'' Tell me! 

‘On, nothing sjx cial,’ slu* said, examining some material. 

4 How is your singing?' Stnl/ asked, eontuming to study his 
new Olga and living to lead the untamiliai expiession (#n her 
lace; blit liei expiession lladicd and disappeared like lightning. 

'1 haven't sung lor ages,' she said m a casual tom 1 of voice. 
‘For two months or more ' 

‘And how is Oblomov?’ he asked suddenly. 'Is he alive? Dies 
lie write to \ on?’ 

At this point Olga might have* betrayed her secret had not her 
aunt conic to her icxeue. 

Must fancy,’ she said, walking out of the shop, ‘he used to 
visit us ever} day. then he suddenly vanished. After we had 
made our arrangements forgoing abroad, 1 sent a message to 
him, but was told that hr was di and leceived no one , so we did 
not see him again.’ 

'Didn’t you know anything, cither?" Stolz asked Olga solici- 
tously . 

Olga was examining thmugh hei Imgnctle a carriage that was 
di i\ ing past. 

"He really had iallcn ill,’ she said, looking wnth leigned atten- 
tion at the carnage. ‘Look, Auntie, ll's our 1 ravel Imgqpom- 
pamons that have pist driven past* 

"No. von must give me a Lull account ot yiy Ilya,’ Stolz in- 
sisted. ‘ Wh.it hnv e you done to him? Why haven’t you brought 
him with you?' 

' Mais mu Unite z'tcnt dr dn< ’ she said. 

‘lie's frightfully lajy,’ t lie aunt ob-arved, ‘and so shy that as 
soon as time or loin visitors arrived lie went home, .lust fancy, 
he booked a seat at the opera for the season and did not hear 
half the operas !’ 

‘He did not hear Hubmi,’ Olga added. 

Stolz shook his head ami sight d. 



‘How is it you made up your minds to go abroad? Is it for 
long? What gave you the idea so suddenly?’ Stolz asked. 

‘It’s for her,’ the aunt said, pointing to Olga. 4 On the doctor’s 
advice. Petersburg was having a distinctly bad effect on her 
health, and we went away for the winter, but haven't decided 
yet where to spend it - at Nice or iri Switzerland.’ 

4 Yes, you have eeilainly changed a lot,' Stolz said, looking 
closely at Olga and scrutim dug e\cry line on her face. 

The Ilyinskvs spcnl six months in Paris; Stolz was their daily 
and only companion and guide. Olga's health began percept- 
ibly to improxe; her brooding gave way to calm and indiffer- 
ence. outwardly at any rate. It w r as impossible to say what was 
going on inside her, but she gradually became as frie ndly to 
Stolz as bclore, though she no longe r burst into her formei loud, 
child-like, silvery laughter but only smiled with restraint when 
Stolz tried to ammo her. Sometimes she seemed to be annoyed 
at not being able to laugh. He at once realized that she was not 
to he amused anv more: da often listened to some amusing 
sally of Ins with a frown between her uns\ mint ti leally h> ing 
e\ehiow>, looking silently at him. as though iipromhing him 
for his frivolity, or impatient with him , or msUad of n pis ing to 
his joke, she would suddenly' ask linn some serious question and 
follow it up with so insistent a look that he fell ashamed of his 
insipid, empty talk. At times she seemed so weary e/f the daily 
senseless rusumg about and chatter that Stol/ had suddenly to 
discuss some subject which he seldom and lehietantly discussed 
with women. How much mental rcsomeef illness and thought he 
had to ‘‘paid so that Olga's deep questioning ( \ es should grow 
bright and calm and should not seek for some answer from some- 
one else, llow upset he was when, as a result of a careless ex- 
planation. her look became dry and stern, her eyebrows con- 
tra* arid a shadow of silent but profound dissatisfaction fell 
over her face. And he had *o spend the next two or three days 
in applying all thy subtlety and even cunning of which he was 
capable, all his fervour* and skill m dealing w ith w r omcn, in order 
to call forth, little by little and not without difficulty, a glimmer 
of serenity on her face and the gentleness of reconciliation in her 
eyes and her smile. Sometimes he returned home in the evening 
worn out by this struggle, and lie was happy when he emerged 
from it victorious. 

‘Hear me, how mature she has grown ! IIow r this little girl has 
de\ eloped! Who was her teacher? Where did she take her les- 
sons in life? From the baron? Hut he is so smooth you can learn 
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nothing from his exquisitely turned phrases! Not from Ilya, 
surely?’ 

He could not understand Olga, and ho ran to her again the 
next day; but this time he read her expression cautiously and 
with fear; he often felt battled, and it was only his intelligence 
and knowledge of life that helped him to deal with the ques- 
tions, doubts, demands, and everything else lie divined in Olga's 
features. With the torch of experience in his hands, lie ventured 
into tlu* labyiinth of her mind and character, and each day la- 
discovered new' farts and new trails, hut was still far from 
fathoming her, merely watching with amazement and alarm 
how her mind demanded its daily sustenance and how her soul 
never ceased asking for lif<*and experience. Every day the life 
and activity of another person attached itself to Slol/’s life and 
activity. Having .surrounded Olga with flowers, books, music, 
and albums, Stolz stopped worrying m the belief that he had 
provided plcnt\ of occupation for his friend’s leisure hours, and 
he went to work, or to inspect Mime mine or some model farm, 
or into society to meet and exchange views with new or re- 
markable men; then he returned to her tired out, to sit by her 
piano and rest at the sound of her voice. And suddenly he found 
in her face new questions and in her eyes an insistent demand 
for an answer. Gradually, imperceptibly and involuntarily, he 
laid before her what he had seen that day and why. Sometimes 
she expressed a wish to see and learn for herself what lie had 
seen and learnt. And he went over his work again: went witli 
her to inspect a building or some place, or an engine, or to read 
some historical event inscribed on dones or walls. Gradually 
and imperceptibly he acquired the habit of flunking and feeling 
aloud in her presence ; and one day he suddenly discovered, after 
subjecting himself to a stern self-exam mat ion, that he had 
someone to share his life with him, and lh,,t this had -darted on 
the day he met Olga, Almost unconsciously, as though talking 
to himself, he began to estimate aloud in hei^presenoe the value 
of some treasure he had acquired, aifll was amazed at himself 
and her; then lie cheeked up carefully to see whether there was 
still a question left in her eyes, whether the gleam of satisfied 
thought was reflected in her face, and whether her eyes followed 
him as a conqueror. If that was so, lie went home with pride, 
with tremulous emotion, and for hours at night he prepared 
himself for the next day. The most tedious and indispensable 
work did no* seem dry to him, but merely indispensable: it 
entered deeper into the very foundation and texture of his life; 
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thoughts* observations, and events were not put away negli- 
gently and m silento into the archives of memory, but lent a 
bnlhint colour to cver^ dav that pvssed What i wtrm glow 
spieuelovei Olga’s p tic f«u< vvlun without w utmg for ha c ig< r 
epi< stiomng gl nice, lit h istau d to throw down b< ton licr, with 
favour and aiag\, In sh supplu s ind new niiten<il f And how 
pafe c U> Inppv ht v\ s wli n lu r mind with the identic il solic i 
tude md < h timing ol edu n <,h isti ned tu c etc h his t\< word 
md c vir\ Jum both c bsc i \ e l e ie h othi i kce d\ lu looked 
it lu i lo st ( \\ h< tin i l lit ic si >11 w is i (jiu st ion n lu r i v« s md 

sh( d him lo -> ( wn Dm i lie hil kit invlhm mis ud m lor 

_,otl< n sonii thm^ or w n lot ill win Ilia he hid h i\ai Joi 

bid } omit Ic 1 to op< n up tot lu i s, me d n k mimu whic h w is 

still in ucc sibl to he i ot lo <1 wlophi thou lit lompkleh 
1 hi nioK imperil ill md compile i'm! Dm sub| t Dm nun 
thoiou^hb 1 m is} undid il to lu i i i 1 the Ion md in r< it 
linlivib hi i pjiniiliic 1 me w is lived oi him md the 
wtrm i dt i p i md m i< die < ti mt il be < i? < 

lhd (lull Ol i ic thought m mi i mint Sue l i id 
tow m f me ’ 

lb p mikn il dm i OL » is In h id n m i p unle u 1 oui m\ 

Him, 

In Du spun * Du \ dl went h Swit/cnind Stol/hu mg dc 
i idtd ihi id\ m V ins t h it lu i oul 1 not lu < w it bout ()1^ i 1 1 tv 
mg si ttk d Du ipu turn lu hi gin wonelanu \ 1 m Du i Ola 
e ould liv * w Jlhoi t him or not lb l t h d qu< l ion w is not so i \s\ 
to in vm i Ih ipprouhid il slowl\ eircimi path c i uousl\ 
now gropniu, hi w u now i l\ man boklh md thought Did 
1 m h id pi u tii ill > k iiliol lihpundioinu in i m hi si lit i I 
some uimiut ik ibk si^ii nice wind bon 1 »rn or |o\ one 
mon tip i h ivdlv paaptihk moeauail of <)l_,i i\i blows 
i si_Ji md to monow Dm n.\sta\ would li soiveel she loved 
him M[« could ie id m lie i f,ut m ilmost i lulcli h c i nhitc uc c m 
him she Mimt t mu •» looke d it luii a she w mid not look l 
one c \a pt pi ih i|)s it In i mother if slu ii id i inollu i She ri 
<i ude d his \ isd^ md Du I ic ( tint lu de oted ill Ins k isute time 
to lu i md spi nl el i\ s ti \ mg to pie i e he i not is if weiur is i 
tliUerm pn ento f lov< oi i*> m i< t ol g ill mil v but imj 1\ is 
anohligdion isthnudilu win habiolh i ha til ha oicvai 
her hud) md md that is i gie it eh i! th i! is e\a\tlnng Shi 
hast If w is so hit md sine in w ith him in t vav wind slu ulla- 
eel mil e v a\ st< p slu took th it lie amid not lu Ip fee lin > th it lu 
ivnustd undisputed autliorilv o\a he i lit kiuwv he possessed 
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such an authority, <ho confirmed it estiy moment, told him 
lint she behe\ed him alone and could iclv on lum blindly m life 
vs she could not icl> on inyonc m the whole world J 1c was, of 
t imse proud of it, but then m\ cleleiK inlf llige nl, uid i\ 
pi i mud uncle could hi proud of it c\iti tin b non il hi hid 
bun i man of intelligent < indeliiiulei Hut s\ is tli it 11 k soil 
1 ml hunt's i m m cxi ie isi d o\i i his hi loved lhil w is the 
ipiistKn 1 Old lus i it hoi 1 1 \ hi\c t h it simuliu (huptum o( 
•o\i iliout if 111 it flUlt mi.; him Iius', I hie u_,h wine h i worn m 
is re id\ lube (nulls nisi Km md Ik !npp\ m lu r mist il i * 
\( sin sut) id te d (o him < mis< i hi i\ 1 1 is 1 1 m lut ins Jmod 
whin In d< \i I >pi <1 souH i !< i n I ii t birt Ins mil to hi i slu 
_ i/i 1 on lum w itli i idi ml 4 v e s but hi i mild i\w is s t II whs 
In did d some 1 lines slu toll fnm 1 he k ison luis»l( Hill ill 
i \ < mint is iu]i]ii( i hhtu \ i id wilh ml m consiimi it ison, 
md it is m t 1 n hlmdniss ml mu him k ii ik w tint heppmes 
1 1 1 1 sht w ln )ll n<lt d lie c ml 1 s< < ii >ik i wh <1 olknde d lit t 

(I hi! nr \ i cm lit hi * im i\\ in s nlusiun^ udekiils oi Ik ftiw* 
o\<i< mu wilh | \ bn him <n It u oi lot Km it him with i 
lu insliii^ n it hid 1 mi il m tlnn^ of Hk 1 md h id h ip 
} t ih l d lu tli hi lil lit I Kt d i) t t wh< u hi told hi i I li it lie 
wool 1 b< It i\ t >i 11 d\ m i If w tl i\ s m 1 his hi u l missed i 
bt it in oiu oi those i ire ind pu f i mis iik mi ills f\ i silting 
st me l ii It 1c ill s l > Ik lud Ini mi Ii i \ ved on<< mow 

\\ h it i pit\ lu s ud n u\ t l\ md ( pi ids I t in t < o the i< 

with sou l tl ! >\ i to but I t \pt < t \ hi \ ill tell mt d! iboul it 

mi o \\i li tb il 1 sh ill h c 1 is thou,, h I d lit e n the n ms < If 

\n 1 tlu spt II w is bioKen 1)' ll i ope ills expics id dis»i°, 

whu li she did n d < mu c d irom msotic md this \ til n md for 
in il pi i se ol his n ui it ivc pow cis Vs soon is lu n dluicdup 
ill the line id md suietedtd in we ivm^ v most tic lie it( net 
w( »K < t 1 u t m 1 h id onls lo I isti n tlu 1 is^ loop 1 c ids now 
one n oie inomi nl md sh v\o dej snd h ids oiu e mi grow 
t dm ism md some tunes u tu ills (ilfl Mit svould he sitting, 
t iMvin^ on with liei work li ttiim t#i him in sde ne t ruse lut 
1 e id iioiii time tfi linn mil look d him in sue h i questioning 
e ui iou> m itte i oi i ict w is tli it lu me it 111 in oik i tine w d< wn 
the b ) )K in se \ ition ^>i < id tin inn t some < xpl m ilu n jurnptd 
up limn his sc it md went iw »s If In tinned iouiuI lu wouhi 
< itch h i surprise I <,1 mo mil In wouhi ie 1 1 ishxmtd tome 
luck and in\enl •mine, cxmisc She listened to him with sue h 
mi die < tcfl simplu it\ uid be lie \ e d it Slu did n it doubt him m 
tlu lcasL llicrc w is not eve n the Jiost of i sly smile on lier lips 



‘Does she love me or not?’ he wondered. If she did love him, 
why was she so reserved and so cautious? If she did not, why 
was she so submissive and so anxious to anticipate his wishes? 
31c had to go for a week to Paris and London, and came to tell 
her about it on the very day he was leaving, without any pre- 
vious warning. If she gave a sudden stait or ehanged colour, it 
was love, the mastery was solved, he was happy! Jlul she just 
siiook him firmly by the hand and looked grieved: he was in 
despair. 

4 PH miss you awfully,’ she said. ‘I could cry, 1 feel like a real 
orphan. Auntie,’ site added pkuntivily, 'look, Mr StoU is going 
a wo v ! 

That was the last straw. ‘Turned to her aunt*’ he Ihought. 
‘That's the hunt ! I can set 1 that she is sorry I am going, that she 
loves me, perhaps, hut tins sort of love can be bought like 
shares on the exchange at the puce of so much tune, attention, 
and gallantly. ... 1 won't come back,’ he thought sullenly. 
‘How do >ou like that ? Olga a little girl v\ h\ , she used to do 
everything I asked her! What’s the matter with her?’ 

And lie sank into d'*ep thought. 

Y\ hat was the mattei with hcr> Then* was one little thing he 
dal uot know: that she had loved, that, as far as she was cap- 
able, she had passed I hi nigh the period of gu hsh lack of control, 
sudden blushes, badly concealed heartache, the feverish symp- 
toms of love and its first ardoui. Had he known this, he would 
have found out , if not whether she loved him or not, at any rate 
why it w 7 as so ddlieult to glass wind was the matter with her. 

In Ss^ it« i land they visited even place where tourists go, but 
more often they liked to stay m out-of-the-way’ and little- 
frequented spots. They, or at an\ rate Stol/, were so pre- 
occupied with their own alhurs, that they were weary of travel- 
ling, which they rogaidcd as of secondary importance. He went 
foi walks with her in the mountains, looked at precipices and 
watci falls, and she was in the foreground of every landscape. He 
would walk behind her up some narrow path, while her aunt 
remained sitting m the carriage below; he would watch her 
keenly and m secret, slopping when she reached tin* top and 
taking breath, and wonder how she would Jook at him, for it was 
at him that she looked first of all; there was no doubt in lus 
mind about that by now. It would have been splendid: it made 
his heart feel warm and jovtul, but then •die w^ould suddenly cast 
a glance over the landscape, and stand fascinated, lost m 
dreamy contemplation - and lie was no longer there so far as 
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she wa<? concerned* The moment he stirred, reminded her of 
himself, or uttered a word, she gave a start and sometimes cried 
out: it was evident that she had forgotten whether he were be- 
side her or far away - indeed, whether he existed at all. Hut 
afterwards, at liornc, at the window or on the balcony, she 
would speak to him alone for hours, describing her impressions 
at length till she had put ll all into words ; she spoke warmly and 
with enthusiasm, choosing her words and rapidly seizing some 
expression he suggested, and he would catch in her e>es a look 
of gratitude for lus help. Or she would sit down m a large arm- 
chair, pale with fatigue, and only her eagei and ne\ei -tired eyes 
would tell him that she wanted to lish n to him. 

She would listen to lnm # without moMiig or filtering a word, 
and without missing a single detail lien lie ft 11 silent, she still 
listened, her eyes ‘'till questioned lum, and in answci to this 
mute challenge, he went on talking vulh fresh force and fresh 
ent husiasm. It would lia\ e In cn splendid * he k It warm and joy- 
ful, and his heart lx at fast ; it imant (Imt she li\ed in the pre- 
sent and that she wanted nothing nunc* her light, her inspira- 
tion, her reason was beside her Hut she would suddinly get up 
looking tired, and those same (past ion mg eves ol hers would ask 
lum to go away, or she would glow hungry and e it with such an 
appetite. 

All that would have been excellent . lie was not a dreamer; he 
did not want \ioknl passion any more than Oblomov, only for 
dilJ( rent reasons. lie would have wished, however, that their 
feeling should flow in a smooth and broad stream but not be- 
fore it first boiled up hotter at the source, so that tiny could 
scoop it up and drmk their fill of it and afterwards know all 
their lives where tins spring of happiness flowed from. 

‘Does she or does she not lo\c me?’ lie cued in an agony of 
suspense, nearly bursting into tears, nearly on the point of a 
nervous breakdown. 

This question was becoming more and more an obsession with 
him, spreading like a flame, paialvsmg his intentions: it was be- 
coming a question not of Jove, but of life and death. "There was 
no room m his heart for anything else now. It was is though in 
these six months fie had experienced all the agonies and tor- 
ments of lo\e against which lie had so skilfully guarded in his 
relations with women. He felt that Ins robust const if ution would 
break down if this strain on his mind, Ins will, and his nerves 
went on for many more months, lie understood what he had 
so far failed to understand - how a man's powers are wasted 
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in this secret struggle of the soul with passion, how incurable, 
though bloodless, wounds arc inflicted upon the heart and give 
rise to cries of agony, and how even life may be lost. He lost 
some of his arrogant confidence in his own powers; he no longer 
joked light-heartedly whin he heard stories of people going out 
of their minds, or pining away for all sorts of reasons, and 
among them for lose. lie was frightened. 

‘ I'm going to put an end h 1 hU.’ he said. 1 I'll find out wlmf w 
sit the hack of her mind, as 1 used to before, and to-morrow I 
shall eithci lx happy or go away! I can't bear it am more!’ he 
went on, looking at himself in the glass. ‘ I look like nothing on 
eaitli enough!’ 

He went straight to Ins goal tha $ t is, to Olga. 

And what about Olga? Had she not noticed l he state he was 
in or was she completely mdifh rent to it k> She could not help 
not icing it : women less suhtlt l han she know how lo dist mguish 
between friendly devotion and acts ol kindness and the tender 
expression of another feeling. One could not accuse her of being 
a flirt, foi she had a corn et understanding ol true undissembl.ng 
and uneom entional morality. She was above such vulgar weak- 
ness. II can onlv he assumed that , without lui\ ing am l lung par- 
ticular in mind, she liked the adoration, so full of passion and 
understanding, ol a man hkt Stolz. Of course she liked it: tins 
adoration made amends for her hurt foiling of self-respect and 
gradually put her hack on the pedestal from which she had 
fallen; little by little her piide was revived. Hut what did she 
think would be the end of this adoration? It could not go on for 
ever expressing itself m the continual conflict between Stolz’s 
inquiring mind and her obstinate silence. Did she, at any rale, 
realize that all this conflict was not in vain and that he would 
gain the suit on which lie had spent so much will and dcteimina- 
lionV lie was not spending all his fire and brilliance for nothing, 
was lie? Would Oblomov's image and hoi old lo\ e dissoh e in its 
r;yys? She did not understand am tiling of this, she had no clear 
conception of it. ano she struggled desperate ly with these ques- 
tions, with herself, and did not know how to escape from tins 
confusion. What was she to do? She could not remain in a stale 
of indecision : sooner or later this mule struggle and ink rplav of 
the feelings which were locked m tin ir breasts would give way 
lo words what could she tell him about her past? How would 
she describe it and bow would she describe her feeling lbr Slolz? 
If she loved Stolz, then what was her first love? Flirtation, 
frivolity, or w T orsc? She blushed with shame and turned hot at 
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this thought. She would never accuse herself of that. But if that 
was her first pure love, what were her relations to Stubs? Again 
play, deception, subtle calculation to entice him into marriage 
so as to cover up the frivolity of her conduct? Slu turned cold 
and pale at the very thought of it. But if it was not play, or ch- 
< cption or ( aleul it ion so... was it love again? Bui such a sup- 
position matlc her led uttulv at a loss: a second love - eight or 
•scv cn months atlei the lust ! AN lu> would be lit m her? llow could 
she mention it without causing suipuse, pci haps contempt! 
Slu* dared not think of it Slu* had no light. She ransacked her 
memory : lime was not Jung tin n about a second love. She re- 
called the authoi italivt opinions of her aunts, old maids, all 
sorts of ekvor people, and, finally , wnleis, ‘philosophers of 
love’ - and on all sides die hejid the mi scapablc verdict: ‘A 
woman loves truly onlv or kc. Oblomov, too, pronounced the 
same \< idiot. She recalled Soma and wondered what slu* would 
have said about a second love, but visitois from Hussia bad fold 
lu r that h< r fi u ml was uluady < ngage d on her third. ... 

No, slu* decided, she had no low toi Siol/ and, nuked, could 
not hav( ! Siu had lo\»d Oblomov, and tliat love had died and 
t lie flower of life had wdlu i< d lor t v< i ’ SJu had onlv fiitudslup 
for Stolz, a friendship based on his biilbanf qualities and his 
Jrien Iship for her. his attention, his confidence. 

It was thus that she banished the (hough1,oi even the possi- 
bility of love tor her old frit nd. This wa-» the icasoii why Stolz 
could not detect in hci lace or wortls any sign either of positive 
mddiertiue or a momenta! y flash or < vui spaik of feeling which 
overstepped b> a hair's- hi end ll i tin limits ol waim, cordial, blit 
ordinary iucndship. There was only out way she could have* 
ended it once and lor all: having noticed the first symptoms of 
love in Stolz, she ought to have gone away at onet, and thus 
nipped it in the bud. But it was already too Jalc: it had happen- 
ed long ago, and, besides, she ought to have foresee n that his 
feeling would develop into passion; and he^vus not Oblomov: 
she could not run away any where horn him. Kvcn if it had been 
physically possible , it was morally impossible for her to go away. 
At first she enjoyed only the rights of thnr old friendship and, 
as before, found m Stolz either a playful, witty, and ironical 
companion or a true and profound observer of life and of every- 
thing that interested them. But the more frequently they met, 
the more intimate they grew' spiritually and the more active his 
role became: from a mere observer of evuiLs he imperceptibly 
became their interpreter and her guide. Without her noticing it, 
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he became her reason and conscience, and new rights made their 
appearance, new secret ties that entangled the whole of Olga's 
life, all cxeept one cherished corner which she carefully hid from 
his observation and judgement. She had accepted this spiritual 
guardianship over her heart and mind, and saw that she hail in 
her turn ucquned an iiithicnoc over him. They had exchanged 
rights; she had pci milled this exchange to happen somehow 
without noticing it and without sa> ing am thing about it. How 
could she lake it all away again now? And, besides, llieie was 
in it so much tun pleasum - variety lift 4 . What would she do 
if she vs ere suddenly deprived ol‘ it? \ud, an> way. when the idea 
of running away oecuned to her, it was too laic; sue had not I he 
strength to do it. Kaeli day she did not spend with him, every 
thought slit did not confide in him and shaie with him, lost its 
colour and significant e. ‘Oh dear,’ she thought, *if only I could 
he his sister! What happiness it would be to possess a perma- 
nent claim on a man like that, not only on his mind, but also on 
his heart, to enjo\ Ins presence openly and legitimately, with- 
out having to pay tor it by heavy sacrifices, disappointments, 
and confessions of one's hum rablc pa si And now what am l? 
If he goes awa\, 1 not only have no right to keep him, but I 
ought to wish to pai t fiom hun ; unit if T do make him stay, wlial 
am I to tell him? Wind rigid have I to wish to see and hear 
him every minute.'' localise 1 am boied, because T feel miser- 
able, because he teacher me, amuse-* me, rs useful and pleasant 
to me? That is a reason, of eoiirsi , but not a light. And what do 
I gi\e linn in exehangi v 'flu right to admire m< disinterestedly 
without daiiiig to think oi rteipiocilv when so many women 
would have thought them >< Ives luckv - 1 

Slu was unhappy and hied to bnd a wav oul of that situa- 
tion. and saw no i nd to it, no putpose m it. VI J the future held 
lor her wa*. tear ol bis disappointment and ol parting from lnm 
for ever. Sonic tunes it oecuned to her to tell jam everything 
and so In ing to an i n*l bol h his st niggle and Ik is, but her cour- 
age laikil Jki the moment she thought ol it. She hit ashamul 
and unhappy. The sliaiigc thing was thal since she had been in- 
separable from Mol/, and lie hud taken possession of It' r life, she 
ceased to respect her pa>t, and even begun to be ashamed of it. 
If the baron, for instance, or anyone else had got to know about 
it, she would, of course, have felt embarrassed and uncomfort- 
able, but she would not have tortured herself as much as she was 
doing now at the thought that Slolz might find out about it. 
She imagined with horror tiie expression of his face, how he 
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would look at her, what he would say, and what he would think 
afterwards. She would suddenly appear so worthless to him, so 
weak and insignificant. No, no, not lor anything in the world! 
She began observing herself, and she was horrified to discover 
that she was ashamed not only of her love affair, bul also of its 
hero. ... And she was consumed with remorse for being ungrate- 
ful for the deep de\ otion of her former lover. Perhaps she would 
have grown used to her shame and made the best of il - what 
doesn't a person get used to? - if her friendship for Slolz had 
been free from any selfish thoughts and desires. Hut if she was 
successful in suppressing the artful and Mattering whisper of her 
heart, she could not control the Might of her imagination: the 
shining image of this other fove often appeared before* her eyes; 
the dream of .splendid happiness on the wide arena of many- 
sided life, with all its depths, sorrows, and delights - her happi- 
ness with Slolz and not m indolent drowsiness with Oblomov - 
grew more and more seductive. Il was then that she shed tears 
over her past and could not wash it away. She recovered from 
her dream and sought refuge more than once behind the im- 
penetrable wall of silence and friendly indiJferenee that Slolz 
felt to be so unendurable. Then, forgetting herself, she was again 
carried away selflessly by the presence of her friend, and was 
charming, amiable, and trustful t ill the unlaw ful dream of happi- 
ness to which she had forfeited the rigid i cm aided her that the 
future was lost for her, that she had left her rosy di earns behind, 
and that the Mower of life had withered. Il is possible that, as 
the years passed, she would hav'* become reconciled to her posi- 
tion and, like all old maids, would have renounced her dreams 
of the future and sunk into cold apathy or dexotod herself to 
charitable works; but suddenly her unlawful dream assumed a 
more threatening aspect when from some words that escaped 
Stolz she realized that she had lost him as a friend and had ac- 
quired a passionate admirer. Fricncfship was lost in love. 

She was pale on the morning she disj-overifi it , she did not go 
out all day. she was agitated, she struggled with herself, won- 
dering what she should do now and what her duty was - but 
could think of nothing. She merely cursed herself for not having 
overcome her shame and revealed her past to Stolz earlier, for 
now she had to overcome fear as well. At limes, unable to bear 
the agony of her heartache any longer, she seemed to be filled 
with resolution and was ready to rush to him and toll him of her 
past love not in words but in sobs, convulsions, and fainting fits, 
so that he should see how great her repentance was. She heard 
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how other women acted in similar cases. Sonia, for instance, told 
her Dance about the lieutenant, thal she had made a fool of 
him, that he was just a boy, that she purposely kept him nailing 
out in the frost till it pleased her to go to her carriage, and so on. 
Sonia would not have hesitated to say about Oblomov thal she 
had made Jim of him for amusement, that he was so ridiculous, 
that she rouhl not possibly be in love with "such a clumsy lout \ 
thal no one could possibly be lieve thal . Hut such conduct might 
he excused by Sonin' > husband and many other**, but not by 
Slol'z. Olga might have been able to put the whole tiling in a 
belter light by saying that she only wanted to draw Oblomov 
out of the nhvsh and, to do that, ma/le use oi a friendly lhrlaiion 
to revive a dying man and then leave Inin. But this would 
have been too sophisticated and toned and, m any ease, ialse. 
No, no, time was no way out ! 

"Oh eleai, what an awful mess 1 am in!' Olga thought in an 
agony of desp.ur. 'To 1 el l him! No, no! 1 don't want him ever 
to know about it, not tor a long tune! But not to tell him is no 
heller than stealing, It's like deceiving him, like (r>mg to in- 
gratiate. mvsclf with him. O Lead, help me!’ But there was no 
help. 

However much she* c m joyed Slob's presence, there were times 
when she w*shed not to meet him again, to pass Ihroutdi Ins life 
as a baldly perceptible shadow, and not to darken his serene 
and rational existence hv an illicit passion. She would grieve for 
her unhappy love, w<<p over her past, limy in her heart the 
memoi y ot him, and tin n then she would pci haps make* fc a re- 
spectable 4 mulch , ol which there aie so nuui) , and become a 
good, intelligent , solicitous w de and mother, and would not live, 
hut make' the mosl of lieu life . Was it not what all women did? 

But. unfortunately, d w.is not a question of her alone; some- 
one else, too, was concerned m it, and he rested the last and 
ultimate' hopes of Ins life on her. 

"Why did 1 - love'' she asked herself in agony, recalling the 
morning m the paik when Oblomov wanted to run away and 
she had thought that the book of her life would be closed for 
ever if he did. She had solved the question of love and life so 
boldly and so easily, iv cry thing had seemed so clear to her - and 
everything had got tangled up in a hopeless knot. She had tried 
to be too clever, she had thought it was enough to look simply 
at things and go straight ahead and life would spread out before 
her obediently like a carpi t under her feet - and there she was! 
She had no one even to put the blame on : it was all her own fault. 
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Without suspecting whit Stol/ had come for O^i got up 
light lit arte dly from tlie sofa, put down hci book md went to 
imet him 

*1 mnotdistuibing \ on > he asked sitlmgdoun it l he window 
of lie i room tint o\<i looked tin 1 ikt \ou vo been k idmg> 
\o I hid slopped slit tephed spe km/^ently InMhilly 
uul li it ii<l) il> It V Itm^ d uk 1 w is e \pt < liu n \oit f 

So imuli the belle i lit observed ^lively di twin., up m 
otlu i lIi m to 11 k window lui hei 1 mi t » sjm ik to >ou 
Mu gi\t i si u l i id tmiHil nuinl) Pun she sink mulnni 
e il l\ into the eh hi md it m mud sill m m jii\ ol suspi nst 
wilhhei lit id bowed md without i using lit i t>ts Slit wished 
slu we it 1 1 mndi t d miles n? i\ \ t I li 1 1 momt ill he i p i l H isht d 
through he i mind like li hlmng 1 iu hom (1 leeknmg Ins 
eoine One t in l p! t\ with hit is oh } 1 iy s with d ills sh< 

1 1 me d to h( it i voitt s »y Don t li ilk with it or you !I li iy t 
to p iy d< u ly foi it 

lot e y e i d minute s ik it lie i dthcnispolc lit w is c y ide nlty 
e illeetm^ his thwi^hts Ol^ i l ked ft u/ully it Jus htt tint 
li id ^iowii thinner Ills 1 nil I i iw md eompitss d lips wlneh 
e vpit ssed d< It lnim ill >n \ me is T '-he thought sluddcnng 
inw udly Both st uiit 1 ti be pic p u in^ ioi idiul 

I supp >st lit sud lookm (pH lionm 1> it lit r you yc 
<pu ss< i y\h it I \v mt to t ilk tt \ hi il) ut 

He w is si! Un^ with his but to tin v ill so t h it his i u t is 
m Jnelow y\lult the h_J 1 iioni th w m l >w 1(11 h u^nt upon 
he i m 1 lit ( ould it t 1 w ii il sh h i I m mm i 
H iw tin I Lo 1 now slu it pi t<l olliy 
( mfionted h this 1 in mm ( pp hk nt she no lon^e \ t 
st sst d the w li povvi i stitn^lli ol tbuuiti ptiulittion md 
sdl eontiol she li id dw i\ di pi i\t 1 with Obi >mo\ SI t it il 
i/t d th it it si e lnd so 1 u t e n sue t ( tul m t one t dm F iu is 11 
lrom Mol/ sit ii eps m 1 m t m on the w u jurist him 
it w is not due to Ik r ov n j \\<is i i i he i <*ti u^Ie with Ohio 
mm but to Stol/ s obstin lit sil nt ini Ins it stive lutheojen 
lie ltl the odds we it not in he » i i\ oi i b heiepiesi n Hie there 
frn mticly y\ inttd to nn in melt ol gi > md md i minute ol 
tun so as to fom Ihf ( nt im to how his ii i id inoie (ltnl> 
‘\em don t know'* It su i m_,<niijudy \ 1 1 n„ht 111 tell 

> ou 

No don t f she cut d mvohml ud> 

She seized Inin by the li md uul looked it him is though im 
ploimg foi me icy 
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‘You ste* I guessed that you knew!’ he said. ‘But why 
“don’t”? 7 he added sadly afterwards. 

She made no answer. 

‘If you had foreseen that I should declare myself one day, 
you must have known, of course, what your answer would be, 
mustn’t you?’ 

‘ Yes, I have foreseen it and it made me so unhappy ! * she said, 
leaning hack in her chair and turning away from the light, offer- 
ing up a silent prayer for the dusk to come to her aid so that he 
could not read the struggle of embarrassment and anguish in her 
face. 

‘Unhappy? That is a terrible word,’ he said almost in a whis- 
per. It is Dante's “Abandon all hope!” I have nothing more to 
say; it is all there ! But 1 thank you for it, all the same,’ he added 
with a deep sigh. 5 I’ve come out of the confusion and the dark- 
ness, and L know at any rate what I have to do. My only salva- 
tion is to run away as soon as possible! 7 

lie got up. 

‘No, for God's sake, no! 7 she cried imploringly, in alarm, rush- 
ing up to him and seizing him again by t lie hand. ‘Have pity on 
me - what is to become of me?' 

lie sal down and so did she. 

‘But I love you, Olga,’ he said, almost sternly. ‘You’ve seen 
what has been happening to me in the last six months. What 
more do you want : complete triumph? Do you want me to 
wasle away or go off my head? Thank you very much!’ 

She lurried pale. 

‘You ean go!’ she said with the dignity of suppressed injury 
and dee]) sorrow she was unable to conceal. 

'I am awfully sorry,' he apologized. ‘Here we have already 
quarrelled without knowing what it is all about. I know that 
you cannot wish it, but you cannot enter into my position, and 
that is why you think that 'my impulse to run away is strange. 
A man sometimes unconsciously becomes an egoist.’ 

She shifted tier position in the arm-chair, as though she were 
uncomfortable, but she said nothing. 

‘Well, suppose I did stay - how would it help matters?’ he 
went on. ‘ You will, of course, offer me your friendship, but it is 
mine as it is. If I w r ere to go away and return in a year or two, 
it would still be mine. Friendship is a good thing, Olga, when it is 
love between a young man and a young woman or the memory 
of love between old people. But heaven help us if it is friend- 
ship on one side and love on the other. I know that you are not 
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tiored with me, but what do you think I feci when I am with 
you?' 

‘Well, if tliat's how you feel, you hud belter go!’ she mur- 
mured in a hardly audible whimper. 

‘To stay?’ lie rejected aloud. ‘To walk on the edge of a knife 
- home friendship!’ 

v Aud do 3 ou Ikmk it is belter for me?’ she retorted un- 
expectedly. 

’What do you mean?’ he asked quickly. ‘You - you don’t 
love . . .’ 

i don't know; 1 swear 1 don’t! Hut if m \ou I mean, d there 
should he some change in nn present Jile, what's going to hap- 
pen to me?’ she added sonfbielv , almost to herself. 

‘How am 1 to understand that.' hxplaiu j ourself for Hod’s 
sake!' he (Tied, drawing liis (hail nearer to In r, taken a hack by 
her words and tin genuine, unleigmd tone of voice in which 
they weie ult( r( d. 

lie tried to make out her lae( . She was silnil. She was deeply 
anxious to reassure him, to take back the word 'unhappy', or 
explain it diflcmitb lioin the was he understood it slie did 
not know heist It, but she vaguely lei! tli.it both ot them were 
labouiing under a misappieln nsioti, that they weie in a false 
position, and that both weie wulehed because of it, and that 
only he, or she with his assistance, could la mg ordci and clarity 
into the past and the picscnt. Hut to do. that sin* had to cross 
the gulf that si pa rated her liotn loro and tell him w hat had hap- 
pen! d to h< i : how sJr pia>i «i (or and was aliaid oi ln> \eidiet ! 

‘I don’t understand ans thing nnstU,’ slie sud. ‘I am more 
confused and tunic in the daik than sou!’ 

* la- Lon: do vou tiust me?' lie asked, taking her by the 
hand. 

‘ Kntnely, as mv motiu r > on know that,' she replied weakly. 

‘In that ease tell me what has happened to sou -met we part- 
ed. You re a closed hook loim now. hul he to#' I could i cad your 
thoughts from sour face. It seems tome I Ins is the only waj for 
us to understand each other. Do yon agree / 1 

6 Oh, yes, \es. I must do that 1 must end it somehow,’ she 
said, feeling wr< tchori at the inevitable eoiilcsiton. ‘Nemesis! 
Nemesis!’ she thought, how mg bei head. 

She cast eiown her eyes and was silent. And he fell Icrriheel at 
these simple words and stdl moic at her silence. 

‘She is suffering! Oh, Lord, what could have happened to 
her?’ he thought, turning cold and feeling that Ids hands and 
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feet were trembling. He imagined something very dreadful. She 
was still silent and obviously struggling with herself. 

‘Well Olga - lie prompted her. 

She was silent, except for again making some nervous move- 
ment he could not make out in the dark; he only heard the 
rustle of her silk dress. 

C 1 am plucking up my coinage,' she said at last, ‘If only you 
knew how hard it was!’ she added afterwards, turning away and 
trying to get the better ol her fears. What she wanted was that 
Stoi/. should find everything out not from her, but by some 
miracle. Fortunately, it had grown duiker and her face was al- 
ready in shadow : only her voum could give her away, and she 
could not hung herself to speak, usN hough she could not make 
up her mind on which note to begin. 

‘Oh dear, how much 1 must be to blame, if I feel so ashamed, 
so miserable!' she thought agom/ingly . 

And not so long ago she was so confidently planning her own 
life and auotlur one's and was so strong and intelligent! And 
now the time had come tor lur to tremble like a little girl! 
Shame for her past, poignant rigid for the present and her false 
position. (01 lured her it was unbeatable! 

‘Let me help you you have loved? Stolz brought himself 
to say with an effort Ins own words hurl turn so much. 

She confirm* d it bv her silence. And once moie he (ell tei ri- 
lled. 

‘Who was it?' he asked, trying to speak iirndy . though he felt 
that he lips <pii\< red. fc It isn't a secret, is it r ' 

She felt even more dreadful. Sin wished she could give him 
another name, invent another storv. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, but there was nothing for it : like a man who in a moment 
of exlieme danger jumps olf a sleep bank or throws himself into 
the llames. she suddenly said. 

‘Oblomov V • 

lie was dumbfounded. For two mimtU s neither of them spoke. 

‘ Oblomov!’ lie repeated in astonishment. ‘It's not true!’ he 
added emphatically, lowering his voice. 

‘It is true!’ she said calmly. 

‘Oblomov!' he repealed. ‘It's impossible!’ he added con- 
fident lv again. ‘There's something wrong here: you did not 
understand yourself, Oblomov, or love!' 

She was silent. 

‘That was not love; it was something else, I tell you!* he re- 
peated insistently. 
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‘Yes, I suppose you think I flirted with him, led him by the 
nose, made him unhappy, and ~ am now starting on you!’ she 
said in a restrained voice in which, however, her feeling of re- 
sentment broke Ihrough, 

‘Dear Olga, please don't be angry. Don't speak like that: it 
isn't like you. You know l don't think anything of the kind. 
Dili I'm afraid thcrwholc thing is beyond me. I can't understand 
how Oblomov — ’ 

‘But he is worthy of >our friendship, isn't he? You can't 
speak highly enough of him. Why, then, shouldn't he be worthy 
of I »vc?’ she declared in self-defence. 

'I know,’ lie said, ‘that love is less exacting than friendship. 
It, is often blind, it cares nothing for merit that is so. But some- 
thing special is needed for love, sometimes just a triile, some- 
thing you cannot define or name and that my incomparable but 
clumsy Ilya has not got. That is why I am surprised. Listen, ’ he 
went on, speaking with great animation. ‘We shall never get lr> 
the bottom of it we shall never understand each other. Don't 
be ashamed of details, don't spare yourself for half an hour, tell 
me everything, and I'll tell you what it was, and perhaps also 
what it’s going to be. I can't help feeling that there is something 
- wrong somewhere. Oh, if only it were true,' he addl'd with en- 
thusiasm. ‘If it were Oblomov and no one else! Oblomov! Why, 
that means that you don’t belong to Hie past, to love, lhat you 
are free. ... Tell me, please, tell me quietly!’ he concluded in a 
calm, almost cheerful voice.. 

‘Yes, oh yes!’ she replied trustfully, glad that some of her 
chains had been taken off. ‘Ah alone, J am going mad. If only 
you knew how wretched I was! 1 don't know whether I am to 
blame or not, whether 1 ought to be ashamed of my past or be 
sorry for it, whether to hope for the future or to despair. You 
have been talking of vour sufferings, but you never suspected 
mine. Hear me out, then, but mfl with your intellect - l'in 
afraid of your intellect - better with your heart; perhaps it will 
realize that 1 have no mother, that I was completely at sea,’ she 
added softly in a toneless voice. ‘No, 7 she liastdy corrected her- 
self a moment later, ‘do not spare me. If it was lo\e, you'd bet- 
ter - go. 7 She paused for a minute. ‘But come back later, when 
you don't feel anything but friendship fwr me again. But if it 
was frivolous coquetry, then punish me, run away from me as 
far as you can and forget me! Listen.' 

In reply, he pressed both her hands warmly. 

Olga’s confession began, long and detailed. Distinctly, word 
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for word* she transferred from her mind into his all that had so 
long been gnawing at it, that had made her blush, that had once 
marie her happy and moved her deeply until she suddenly fell 
into a slough of doubt and sorrow. She told of their walks, of the 
park, of her hopes, of Oblomov's renascence and of his fall, of the 
spray of lilac, even of the kiss. She only passed over in silence 
the sultry evening in the garden - probably* because she still 
could not decide what had come over her then. At first only her 
embarrassed whisper could be heard, but as she went on with 
her story, her voice became clearer and more unconstrained; 
from a whisper it rose to an undertone, and then to full, deep 
notes. She finished calmly, just as though she were telling some- 
body else’s story. Stic felt as though A curtain were being raised 
and the past, into which she had till that moment been afraid to 
look, slowly unfolded before Iter. Iler eyes were opened to many 
things and sin would lane looked boldly at her companion if it 
had not been dark. 

She finished and wailed for the verdict. Hut dead silence was 
his answer. What did he liu\e to say to it? She could not hear a 
word, not a movement, not a breath even, as though there were 
no one in the room with her. This muteness made hei feel doubt- 
ful again. The silence continued. What did it mean? What ver- 
dict was being prepared Ibi her by the moM perspicacious and 
most lenient judge in the whole world? All the rest would con- 
demn her without mercy, he alone could be her counsel, it was 
he she would have chosen he would have understood it all, 
weighed it, and .settled it m her favour better than she herself 
could have done. Hut he was silent: had she hist her ease? She 
felt terrified ag tin. 

The door was opened and the two candles brought in by the 
maid lighted up tie ir corner. 

She threw a timid but eager and < pic*- honing glance at him. 
He had crossed his arms and was looking at her with such 
gentle, frank eyes, <, ijoy mg her confusion. A great weight lifted 
from her heart. She sighed with relief and nearly cried. Forbear- 
ance towards h< rself and confidence in him all at once returned 
to her. She was happy like a child that has been foi given, sooth- 
ed, and fondled. 

Ms that all?’ he asked softly. 

‘All!’ she said. 

‘And his letter ? 1 

She took the letter out of her case and gave it him. lie went 
up to the candle, read it, and put it on the table. And his eyes 
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turned on her again with an expression she had not seen in them 
for a long time. The old self-confident, slightly ironical, and in- 
finitely kind friend who used to spoil her was standing before 
her. There was not a trace of suitering or doubt in his lace. lie 
took both her hands, kissed them, then pondered deeply. She, 
too, grew quiet and watched without blinking the mowmenl of 
thought in his iu<*‘. 

Suddenly lie got up. 

‘Good heavens, if I had known that it was a question of Oblo- 
mov, I shouldn't have suffered so!’ he said, looking so kindly 
and trustfully at her as though she had not had that terrible 
past. 

She felt so light-hearted so festive. All her worries had gone. 
Stie saw death that it was lufoic him alone she had been 
ashamed, and that he did not think of punishing her and Tunning 
away. What did she eaie for the opinion of Die whole world! 

He was again self- possessed and eheertul; tint this wa^ not 
enough for her. She saw that she had lx c u acquit ted ; but , as the 
accused, she wanted to hear the mm diet. He picked lip his hat. 

‘Whoie sue you oil to ; ’ she asked. 

‘You are excited, and you must have a rest,’ he said. ‘\W11 
talk to-morrow.' 

‘Do you want me to lie awake all night?’ she interrupted, 
kt< ping him back by the hand and making him resume Ins scat. 
‘You want to go without idling me wlwit it wa%, what l am 
now, and what T am going to be. Have pity on me: who else 
will I ell me? Who will punish me if 1 deserve it or - who will 
forgive me?’ she added, looking at him with such tender affec- 
tion that he threw down his fiat and nearly tlnew himself at her 
feet. 

‘Angel allow me to say - my .mgc 1 !’ he said. ‘Don't torment 
youisdt for nothing: there is no need to punish or pardon you. 
Tn lad, 1 have nothing to add to Your story. What doubts can 
you have? You want to know wliat it was?^You want me to tell 
you its name? You've known it long ago. Where is Oblomov’s 
letter? ’ 

He picked up the letter from the table, 

‘Listen,’ he said, and he read : 4 “Your present / love ifon is not 
real love, but the love you will fed in future. It is merely your 
unconscious need of love which, for lack ol proper food, some- 
times linds expression with women in caressing a child, in love 
for another woman, or simply in tears or tils of hysteria ... 
You have made a mistake" (St ok read, emphasizing the words) 
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u the man before you is not the one you have been expecting and 
dreaming of. Wait - he will come, and then you will come to 
your senses and you will feel vexed and ashamed of your mis- 
take” ... You see how true it is,' he said. ‘You were vexed and 
ashamed of - your mistake. There is nothing to add to this. lie 
was right and you did not believe him that is all your guilt 
amounts to. You should Imv. paited at the time but he could 
not resist your beauty, and von were touched by Ins - do\ e-hke 
tenderness!' he added, not without a touch of irony. 

*1 did not believe him. 1 thought one's heart could not be mis- 
taken.’ 

‘Yes, it can, and sometimes very disastrously ! Ilul with you it 
never went as far as the heart,’ he added. ‘It was imagination 
and vanity on one side, and weakness on the other. And you 
were afraid that there would be no more sunshine in your life, 
that that pale ray had lit up your life and would he followed by 
eternal night.' 

‘What about my tears?' she said, ‘Did they not come from 
my heart when 1 cried i I was not ly mg, 1 was sineeie.' 

‘Deni ni(, women will shed teais about anything! You said 
yourself that you were sorry for the buneh of lilac and your fav- 
ourite* seat m the park. Add to that injured vanity , your failure 
as Oblomov's sa\ iour. a ec rf am degree of habit and there you 
have lots of reasons for tears!’ 

‘And our meetings and walks are they mistakes, too? You 
remember 1 I went to lus Hat,’ she concluded in < mbairass- 
inent, wishing, it seemed, to stifle those words herself. 

She was trying to accuse hei^lf only so as to make him de- 
fend hei the inoie warmly', to appear more and more justified in 

his ey » s. 

‘1 can see* from youi account that during your last meetings 
you had nothing even to talk ahead. Your so-called “love” 
lacked all inner content it could not have gone any farther. 
You had purled before your final separation, and you were faith- 
ful ne>t to love but to its phantoms which you had yourself in- 
's out tel that is the* whole mystery .' 

‘And the kiss?’ she whispered so softly' that he guessed rather 
th ui heard it. 

‘Oh, that', ‘» awfully important,’ he said with ironic severity', 
‘for that you ought te> go without your sweet at dinner.’ 

lie was looking at her with ever-growing tenderness and 
affection. 

‘A joke is no condonation of such a mistake,’ she retorted 
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sternly, offended by his indifference $nd casual tone. *1 should 
have felt happier if you had punished me by some harsh word 
and called my misdemeanour by its proper name.’ 

‘I .should not have joked if it were a question of someone else 
and not of Ilya,’ he said by way of apology. ‘ 1 f it had been some- 
body else your mistake might have ended in - disaster, but 1 
know Oblomov/® 

‘Someone else, never!’ she interrupted him, daring up. ‘I got 
to know him better than you do/ 

‘There you are!’ he assented. 

But if - it he had changed, if he had conic to life and listened 
lo me and - don't you think I'd have lined him then? Could it 
have been a lie and a mistake even then?' she said, anxious to 
examine the position from c\cry point of \ icw so that there 
should he nothing whatever let 1 unexplained. 

‘That is, if another man had been in his place/ Stolz inter- 
rupted. ‘In that case, no doubt, your relationship would have 
grown into Io\e, would have become consolidated, and then 
lint that is anot her love-story and another hero, and il has noth- 
ing to do with us/ 

She siglu d as though throwing the last load oil her mind, lioth 
were silent. 

‘Oh, how lo\ ely it is to reeov er!‘ she said slowly, as though 
opening up like a llower, .and turned on him a look of such deep 
gratitude, such warm and uttpatalleletl fnenddiip that in her 
glance lie seemed to eat eh a glimpse of the spark he had been 
vainly seeking for almost a \<ar. 

A thrill of huppinc ss wen! through him. 

‘No, it is 1 who am reeov cling/ he said looking thoughtful. 
‘Oh, had I only known that Ihe heio ol \ our romance was Ilya! 
How much lime was wasted, how much bad feeling bred! Why? 
Whatever to r y ’ he kept on repeating almost with \cxalion. 

But suddenly he seemed to ic?‘ovir fiom Ins vexation and 
came to himself after lus heavy brooding. Tli*. forehead was 
smooth and his eves w« re bright again. 

‘It seems it was inevitable, but/ he added w ih rapture, ‘I 
am no longer worried now, I am happy !* 

‘It’s like a drenuf, as though nothing h.*d happened/ she said 
pensively", barely audibly, amazed at her sudden ((‘generation. 
‘You have taken away not only the shame and remorse, but 
also the bitterness and the pain everything. How did you do 
it?’ she asked softly. ‘Bui will iL all pass this mistake?* 

‘Why, I should think it lias passed already!’ he said, looking 
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at her for the first time with eyes full of passion, and not con- 
cealing it. 4 1 mean, all that has been.’ 

‘And what's going to be - will not be - a mistake, but the 
real thing? 1 she asked, hesitantly. 

‘It is written here,’ lie declared, picking up the letter again, 
‘ “The man before \ on is not the one you’\ o been waiting tor and 
dreaming of: iie will eome an * you will conic to your senses,'’ 
and, I may add, w ill fall in love, so much in lo\o that not only a 
year hut a whole lifetime v\ill be too short for that lo\e, but Ido 
not know with whom,* he concluded, looking intently at her. 

She dropped her e\ os and c ompressed her lips, but from undi r 
her eyelids a gleam of light biohe through, and, though she tried 
hard, her lips could not eont rol a smiie. Then she looked at lum 
and laughed so happily that tears came into her eyes. 

‘I've told y ou what has liappeiu d to you and what is going to 
happen,’ he oonelude.1, 4 but you never gave me an answer to 
my question, which you did not let me finish. ’ 

‘But who l can I sav?' she said in embarrassment. ‘And if I 
could, should I have the right to say what you want me to say 
and what you deserve so much?' she added m a wiiisper, look- 
ing shyly at him. 

He seemed once more to catch in her glance* a spark of great 
affection; again he tiembh el with happiness. 

‘Don't hurry,’ he added. ‘Tell me what I deserve when your 
heart's mourning, your mourning of propriety, is over. This 
year, loo, has taught me sound lung. Now r I want you to answer 
one question. Shall 1 go away or shall 1 stay ?’ 

‘Listen! You're finding with me!’ sin* cried gaily suddenly. 

‘Oh no,* he observed gravely. ‘That is not the question I 
asked before. It has quite a dilierent meaning now: if I stay, it 
will be as - what?’ 

She was suddenly embairassed. 

‘You see, I am not tinting!’ he laughed, pleased to have 
caught her. ‘For af«.*r our talk to-night we shall have to licat 
each other dilferent ly : we are no longer the same people we w ere 
yesterday.’ 

‘I don't know,' she whispered, still more embarrassed. 

‘May I give you a piece of advice ?’ 

‘ Speak I’ll carry it out blindly ! ’ she added, with almost pas- 
sionate submissiveness. 

‘Marry me while you are waiting for him to come!’ 

*1 daren’t yet — ’ she whispered, burying her face in her 
hand, excited but happy. 
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‘Why don't yon dare?’ he asked, in a whisper, drawing her 
head down to him. 

‘But this past?’ she whispered again, putting her head on his 
chest as though lie were her mother. 

He softly removed her hands from her face, kissed her head, 
and looked with pleasure at her embarrassed face and at the 
tears that slartcdfto her eyes and were again absorbed by them. 

‘It will wither like your lilac,' he concluded. ‘You've had 
your lesson, now it's time to make use of it. Life is beginning: 
give your future to me and do not worry about anything - I 
vouch for it all. Let us go to your aunt.’ 

Stolz went home late. 4 J have found what I was looking for,’ 
he thought, gazing with a lover's eyes at the sky, the trees, the 
lake, and even the mist rising from the waiter. ‘I’ve got it at 
last! So many years of patience, of craving for love, of economy 
of spiritual powers! How long I have waited - at last 1 have 
been rewarded. This is it - a man's greatest happiness!’ * 

His happiness pushed all his other interests into the back- 
ground: the office, his father's dog-earl, the chamois-leather 
gloves, the greasy accounts the whole of his business life. The 
only tiling that came hack to his memory was his mother’s frag- 
rant room, llerz's variations, the prince's gallery, the blue eyes, 
the powdered chestnut hair and Olga's tender voiee rang 
through it all: in his mind hr heard her singing. ... 

“Olga - my wife!' he whispered, wfth a quiver of passion. 
‘Everything is found, there is nothing more to look for, there is 
nowhere further to go.' 

And he walked home m a thoughtful daze of happiness, not 
noticing his way or the streets. ... 

Olga followed him for some time wit li her eyes, then she open- 
ed the window and for several minutes breathed the cool air of 
the night; her agitation gradually died down and her breast 
rose and fell evejily. She gazed at The lake, into the far distance, 
and fell into such a serene and deep re\crte that it seemed as 
though she were asleep. She wanted to catch what she was 
thinking and feeling, but could not . Her thought* drifted along 
as evenly as waves, her blood llowed smoothly in her veins. She 
felt happy, but she Wild not tell where her happiness began or 
ended and what it was. She wondered why she felt so calm and 
peaceful, why she was so wonderfully happy, why her mind was 
so utterly at peace, while — 

‘I am his fiancee,’ she whispered. 

‘I am engaged!’ a girl thinks with a proud tremor, having at 
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last reached the moment which sheds a radiance over the whole 
of her life, and looking down upon flic dark path along which she 
walked alone and unnol iced only yesterday. 

Why, then, did Olga feel no tremor? She, too, had walked 
along a lonely and inconspicuous path, and at the crossroads 
had met him* who gave her his hand and led her out, not into 
the da/.zling sunlight, but, as < were, to a broad, overflowing 
river, to wide fields, and friendly, smiling lulls. The brilliant 
light did not force her to screw up her eyes, her heart did not 
si and still, her imagination did not catch lire. Her eyes rested 
with quiet joy on the broad stream of life, on its vast fields and 
green hills. A sliiv er did not run down her spine, her t yes did not 
gleam with pride: it was only when she transferred her gaze 
from the iields and lulls to the man who gave her his hand that 
she felt a tear slowly rolling down her check. . .. 

She still sat as though aslei p so quiet was the dream of her 
happiness: she did not stir, she hardly breathed. Sunk m a 
trailer, her mental gaze was lived on a blue still night , waim and 
fragrant and pervaded In a gently shimmering radiance. The 
phantom vision of happincs* spread out its broad wings and 
sailed slowly, like a cloud m llic sky, over her haul. ... 

In that dream she did not see herself wrapped in gauze and 
lace for a couple of hours and in everyday rags for the rest of her 
life. She did not dream of a festive boaid, of lights, or of merry 
shouts; she dreamed o r happiness, but such ordinary and un- 
adorned happiness that once more, without a tremor of pride, 
but with deep emotion, she whispered: ‘I am his fiancee.’ 




Di:au me, how r dull and gloomy everything was in Oblomov’s 
flat about eighteen months after Ins name-day, when Stolz had 
inadvertently turned up to dinner, t fblomov himself had grown 
more fat and flabby; boredom had eaten itself into his eyes 
and looked out of them like some kind of disease. He would 
walk up and down the room, then lie down and gaze at the ceil- 
ing; he would pick up a book from the bookcase, skim through 
a few lines, yawn, and begin to drum with his fingers on the 
table. Zakhar had grown still more clumsy and slovenly ; patches 
appeared on his elbows; he looked wretched and starved, as 
though he had not enough to eat, slept badly, and did the work 
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of three men. Oblomov’s dressing-gown was worn out and how- 
ever carefully the holes in it were mended it kept giving way 
everywhere and not only along the seams ; he should have got a 
new one long ago. The blanket on the bed was also worn out and 
patched here and there; the curtains at the wiudows were faded 
and, though clean, looked like lags. 

Zakhar brought an old table-cloth, spread it over half of the 
table near Oblomov, then carefully will) his tongue between his 
teeth, brought the tray with a dteunkr of vodka, put bread on 
the table and went out. The landlady's door opened and Agafya 
Mat v eyevna came in. canning dexterously a frying-pan with a 
sizzling omelette. She, too, had changed teiribh , and not 1o her 
advantage. She had gro^n thinner. She no longer had the 
plump, round cheeks which turned m itlior red nor pale; her 
seanty eyebrows were no longer shiny; her eyes were sunken. 
She wore an old cotton dioss; her hands were sunburnt or tough 
with work, with the heat or the water, or both. Akulina was no 
longer m the house. Army a had to do the work in the kitchen 
and m the vegetable garden* she had to look alter tin* poultry, 
send) the Hours, and do the washing; as she could not manage 
it all by herself, Agafya MuLwytvna had willy-nilly to do the 
woik m the kitehc n: she did little pounding, giatmg, and siev- 
ing, because they could aflord but little eollee, euinamon, mid 
almonds, and she never even thought about lace. She had more 
often nowadays to chop onions, giate l^use radish, and similar 
condiments. There was a look of profound deject ion on her face, 
lint it was not about herself or her own coffee that she sighed; 
she was worried not because she laid no opportunity to be busy 
and keep house on a big scale, to pound cinnamon, to put vanilla 
into the sauce, or boil thick erium, but because Oblomov had 
not tasted these things for over a year, because his col fee w^as 
not bought in large qua lit dies from the best shops, but for ten 
copecks m the little shop round flic comer; because his crearn 
was not brought by a Finnish woman, but*was supplied by the 
same little shop; because instead of a juicy chop, she was bring- 
ing him an omelette for lunch, fried with a tough piece of ham 
that had grown stale in the same little shop. 

Hut what did it Incan Y It meant that f»*r over a year the in- 
come from Oblomov ka, sent punctually by Slolz, went in pay- 
ment of the IOIJ given by Oblomov to the landlady. 

The ‘perfectly legal’ transaction of the landlady’s brother 
had been successful beyond expectation. At the first hint from 
Tarantyev at the ‘disgraceful affair’, Oblomov flushed and was 
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thrown into confusion ; then they came to an agreement, then 
all the three of them had a drink, and Oblomov signed an IOU 
which had to be rnet at the end of four years. A month later 
Agafya Matveyevna signed a similar IOI 1 made out m her 
brother's name, without suspecting what it was and why she 
was signing it. Her brother told her that it was a document re- 
lating to the ownership of the house and asked her to write: 
‘This 1017 so-and-so' (tank, name, and surname) ‘has signed 
with her own hand.' Tin only objection she raised vas that she 
would have so much to wnlt, and she asked her biothci to make 
Vanya write instead, because he wrote beautifully now and she 
might make a mess of it. Jbit her brother insisted most firmly 
that she should do it herself, and she wiole il crookedly and 
slantingly and m big letters. She never beard of it again. 

In signing the IOI \ Oblomov paitly comforted himself by the 
thought that the money would beau lit Agafya Matveyevna's 
children. and on the following day, when Ins head had cleared, 
he reealli d the allair with shame and tried to foiget it, avoiding 
his landlady's brother; when Tarantyev brought up the subject, 
lie thiealened to leave the house immediate ly r and go to the 
country. \f forwards, when be received the money from his es- 
tate, the landlady's brother (Mine to see him and declared that 
he, Oblomov, might find il easier to start paying at once out of 
his income, fot Oien the claim woidd he paid in three yeais, 
while if he waited for the tune the payment fell due, his estate 
would ha\c to be sold by auction, smee Oblomov bad not the 
necessary amount m cash and was not likely to have it. Oblo- 
mov Kali/ed into wha! i luteins he had fallen when all the 
money sent by Slnl/ went to tin payment oi his debt and hi* had 
only a small sum let I to h\e on. The landluiv \ brothi r was m a 
lmi ry to imish tins voluntary aiiangeanent with his debtor in 
about two ycais, fearing tbal some thing or other mieht happen 
to upset Ins plans, and that Vvas why Oblomov suddenly lounel 
hmisell m diihenUie .. At lirst be did not notice it very much 
owing to Ins habit of never knowing how much money he had m 
lus peeked; hut Ivan Matveycvieh took it into his head to be- 
come engaged to the daughter ol some corn-chandler and he 
rented a flat and moved out. Agafya MatVcycvna’s ambitious 
housekeeping plans were suddenly curtailed: sturgeon, snow- 
white seal, tuikcy made their appearance in another kitchen, in 
Ivan Matvey cvich’s new flat. There in the evenings the rooms 
were lit up, and his future relations, his colleagues, and Tarant- 
yev gathered; everything had found its way there. Agafya Mat- 
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vcyevna and Anisya were suddenly left with nothing to do, 
gaping in astonishment over their empty pots ana pans. Agafya 
Matvcyevna learn t for the first time thal she possessed only a 
house, a kitchen garden, and chickens, and that neither cinna- 
mon nor vanilla grew m her garden; she saw that the shop- 
keepers in the market gradually stopped bowing low to her and 
smiling and that these bows and smiles were now addressed to 
the tall, well-dressed new cook of her brother's. 

Oblomov had given the landlady all the money her brother 
had left him to live on, and for three or four months she went on 
as before as if nothing had happened, ground pounds of codec, 
pounded cinnamon, roasted \eul and tin key, and went on doing 
it to the las! day on whicfi die spent her last seventy copeeks 
and came to tell him that she had no more money left. He turned 
over three tunes on the sofa at the news, then looked into the 
drawer of his desk ; he had not any either. He trier! to remember 
where he had put it and could not ; he fumbled on the table for 
some coppers and asked Zakhar, who replied that he had not the 
fainlesl idea. She went to see her brother and naively told him 
that there was no money in the house. 

'And wliat did you and Ins lordship squander the thousand 
roubles I gave him lor liv mg exp< uses on?” he asked. ‘Where am 
I lo get the money from? Vou know 7 I am going to be married. 
I can’t provide for two families, and you and your gentleman 
had better cut your coal according lo y$ur cloth.’ 

‘Why are you reproaching me with him ?’ she said. ‘Wliat has 
he done to you? He doesn’t harm anyone. He keeps to himself. 
It wasn’t l who enticed him to our house. You and Tarantyev 
did that.’ 

He gave her ten roubles and told her that he had no more. 
But having discussed the matter afterwards with Tarantyev at 
the ‘tavern’, he decided that it was impossible to abandon Ob- 
lomov and his sister m this way, /hr the news of it might reach 
Stolz, who would turn up unexpectedly, final out what was hap- 
pening, and quite likely do something so that they would not 
have time to collect the debt in spite of its being ‘perfectly 
legal’. He was a German and, therefore, a crafty old rascal! 

He agreed to giv<*licr an additional fitly roubles a month, in- 
tending to recover that money from Oblomov’s income three 
years hence; but he made it absolutely clear to his sister, and 
even declared his readiness to take an oath on it, that he would 
not let them have another farthing; he calculated how much 
they would have to spend on food, liow they ought to cut down 
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their expenses, and even told her what dishes she had to cook 
and when; having, finally, ascertained how much she could get 
for her chickens and cabbage, he declared that with all this she 
could live on the fat of the land. 

For the first lime in her life Agafya Mal\e\evna thought not 
of housekeeping but something else; for the first tune she burst 
into tears, not because she w a vexed with Akulina for breaking 
the crockery and not because her brother had scolded her for 
not doing Hie fish long enough; for the first time she was laced 
with the threat of pnvation, a threat directed not against her, 
but against Oblomov. 

‘I low can a gentleman like him’ she nui-ad, ‘start eating but- 
tered turnips instead of asparagus, mutton instead of hazel- 
grouse, salted pike-perch and, pci Imps, brawn fioni the little 
shop instead of Gatchina trout and amhci -coloured sturgeon . . .' 
The horror of it ! She did not think it out to the end, hut diessed 
hurriedly , took a cab, and \\<nt to see her husband’s rilalivis 
not at Faster or ('luistmas to a family dinner, but early m the 
morning, gieatlv woined, to tell them a strange tale and to ask 
them what she w.ls to do and In eel some money from them; 
they had plenty of moiiev : they would give it to her at once 
when tlie\ knew it wa> for Oblomov. If she had wanted money 
for tea or codec, for h# r children's elnth< s and shoes and other 
similar luximes, die would ne\cr have dreamt of asking for it, 
but she wanted it for some pressing need: -.lie simply had to 
have it to get asparagus foi Oblomov, to buy lia/el-grouso and 
French pi as which lu liked so much ... But her relatives were 
surprised, ga\ t her no mom \, but told her that if Oblomov had 
any gold or, peihaps, silver ai tub oi even furs, they could he 
pawned and Hint then* were such nice people who would give 
him a third of tin ir \alue and wait for u payment till he re- 
ceived his money irom the eountrv . ThB piaetiea! Ksson wiuld 
at any other lime have heui lost on the landlady and made no 
impression on her hijlhanl mind, howev er mueli < ne tried to ex- 
plain the situation to her, hut this turn 1 she grasped it with the 
wisdom oi her heart, and liav ing consider* d it carefully, pawned 
the pearls she had received as a dowry. The next day Oblomov, 
without suspecting anything, drank the entrant vodka, follow- 
ing it up by some excellent smoked salmon, his lav ounte dish of 
giblets, and a fresh white hazel-hen. Agafya Matveycvna and 
the children had the servants’ cabbage soup and porridge, and 
it was only to keep Oblomov company that she drank two cups 
of coffee. Soon after pawning her string of pearls she took out of 
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a private client her diamond necklace, then her silver, then her 
fur coat. ... When the money from the country came, Oblomov 
gave it all to her. She redeemed the pearls, paid the interest on 
the necklace, the silver, and the fur, and set about once more 
cooking asparagus and lia/el-giouse tor him, drinking coffee 
with him only tor the sake of appearances. The stung of pearls 
went back to the f>aw nbiokers. And so week after week and day 
after day she stiuggled along, wot lying how to make ends 
meet, sold her shawl, sent her hist dioss to be sold, remaining 
in her (heap, shoit-sle* \cd, cotton diess and eoveung iici netk 
on Sundays with an old wmu-out knohief. That was why she 
hail grown so thm, why her eyes looked sunken, and why she 
brought Oblomox his lunch heiself. She (ven had the pluck to 
look pleased wh< n Oblom >v tedel Ik r that Taumtycv, Alcxoycv, 
or Ivan (ieiasimovieh would l>e coming to dmne i the following 
da\. The dinner was palatable and well sen eel. She never put 
the ho-it to shame. Hut how much agitation, i mining about*en- 
Ireaties m shops, sleepless nights, and c\en leais tins cost Jier ! 
How deeply she found herself suddenly immersed m the trembles 
of life and how well she came to know' d> happy and unhappy 
days! Hut she loved this life, not v\ it list, mding the gieal bittei- 
ncss other leais and anxieties, she would not have exchanged it 
lor Jiei loimci tranquil existence, when she had not known Ob- 
lomov, when she* lorded il with digmt\ amoiag the hissing and 
boding saucepans, fiying-pans and [ini'*, and is and her oiders 
to \kuluri anel the* eurttakc*! She shuddered wdh horror when 
tlu thought of death suelde nl\ nmn.td to hei, though death 
weiulel at one* blow pul an end to in r newt drying tears, her 
constant rushing about by dav, and hei mabiliU to close her 
c> e s by night. 

Oblomov had his lunch, heard Masha lead Fundi, spent 
some tunc in Agafya Atifaveviius loom waUhmg her mend 
Vany a\ school tnmc, turning it a (To/t u times tins wav and t hat, 
anel at l he same* time i uslmig into the kite toon to ha\ e a look at 
the mutton loasling for dinner and to ^co wIk lii(*i it was time 
to make t lie fish soup. 

‘You shouldn't take so much trouble, really \ou shouldn't,’ 
Oblomov said. ‘OivX* it a rest ! ’ 

‘Who’s going to take tiouhle, if riot 1?' sIk* said. 4 As soon as 
I’ve put two patches here, I II get Hie fish soup ready. What a 
naughty boy Vanva u, to be suic f Only last we*e*k I mended his 
cerat, and now he's torn it again ! What art you laughing at ? ’ she 
turned to Vanya, who was sitting at the tabic in his skirt and 
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trousers held up by one brace. ‘ If I don’t mend it before morn- 
ing, you will not be able to run out of the gate. I expect the boys 
tnust have tom it. You’ve been fighting, haven’t you? 5 

‘No, Murnmio, it got torn by itself,’ said Vanya. 

‘By itself, did it? You ought to be sitting at home and doing 
your homework and not running about in the streets. Next time 
JVJr Oblomov sa^s that you’ll not doing jotu Fiench lessons 
properly, I’ll lake your shoes off as well: yoifli have to do vour 
homework then!’ 

‘1 don’t like French. ’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Oli, they're a lot of bad words in French.’ 

Agafya Watvesevna (lushed. Oblomov burst out laughing. If 
was not the first time that the subject of ‘bad words’ had been 
raised. 

‘Be quiet, >ou naughty bo\ .’ she said. ‘ Wipe >our nose, can't 

}Oll?’ 

Vimva snilfed, but did not wipe his nose. 

‘Wait till 1 get tin* money from the country I'll have two 
coats made for him,' Oblomov interjected. ‘A blue tunic and a 
school uniform next year: he’ll be going to a secondary school 
next >ear.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Agafya Matvcvcvna. ‘his old one will do very w r ell 
yet. I shall need the monev for housekeeping. We'll have to lay 
in a supply of salt beej‘«und I'll make some jam for you. 1 must 
go and see if Anisia has brought the sour cream.’ 

She got up. 

‘Wlmt are we ha\ mg for dinner to-day Y’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Fish soup, roast mutton, and curd dumplings.’ 

Oblomov said nothing. 

Suddenly a carnage drew up, there was a knock at the gate 
followed by the barking and jumping of the dog. Oblomov went 
back to liis room thinking sdmeone had come to see the land- 
lady: the butcher, the giemgrocer, or some sucti person. Such a 
visit was usually accompanied by requests for money, a refusal 
by the landlady, threats by the shopkeepers, followed by en- 
trcalies and abuse, slamming of doors, banging of gates, and the 
desperate barking and jumping of the dog - an unpleasant 
scene altogether. But this time a carriage had driven up - what 
could it mean? Butchers and greengrocers did not drive about 
in carriages. 

Suddenly the landlady rushed into his room in a panic. 

*A visitor for you!’ she said. 
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‘Who? Tarantycv or Alcxeyc v ? ' 

‘No, no, the gentleman who came to dinner on your name- 

day/ 

‘Stolz?’ Oblomov cried in alarm, looking round for a way of 
escape. ‘What will he say when he sees. ... Tell him I'm not at 
home!’ he added hurriedly, retreating to the landlady's room, 

Anisya was jml about to oj»en the door for the visitor. 
Agafya Matveyevna had time lo give tier Oblomov's order, 
Stolz believed her, 1 hough be could not help expressing bis sui- 
prise at Oblomov’s not bring m. 

'Very well, tell your mastei that I'll be liar m two hours and 
have dinner with him,' he said, and went to the public paik in 
the vicinity. 

k lie'll come to dinner!' \nisyu eried in alaim. 

‘He’ll come to dinner!' Agafya Matveyevna ic pealed to Ob- 
lomov in a panic. 

‘You'll have to piepaie another dmnci/ Oblomov decided 
after a pau>e. 

She gave turn a look full of teiror. All she had left was fifty 
eopoeks, and it was still ten days lo the Inst of the month, when 
her brother gave her l he money . She could gel no more eiedil. 

‘We shan’t have tune/ she ohscivtd timidly. Ole'll have lo 
be sat idled with what we have/ 

‘Hut lie won't eat it. il< hates fish soup, la* doesn't even eat 
sturgeon soup. lie never touches uiulhtyi, tillui/ 

‘I could oet some longue liom the sausage shop/ she said as 
though with sudden inspiration, ‘ll's not far fiom lure.' 

‘That's all right, do that. And gel ><>in« vegetables, fresh kid- 
ney beans . ..!' 

‘ Kidiu y bean’, aie eighty copecks a pound/ she was about to 
say, but didn't. 

"Very will, 1 will,' she* said, making up her niuid definitely lo 
get cabbage instead ol (lie beans.* 

‘(ic* a pCfiuvd fd So !■»-» che » be eonnnande d. hav mg no idea 
of Agafya Mat v eye v na s means. ‘ \o<I nothing moie. I’ll apolo- 
gize and say we had not expected him. ... Oh y s, could you 
perhaps gel some nice clear soup, loo?’ 

She was about h* leave the room. 

‘And tin* wine 4 ? 1 he suddenly remembered. 

She answered with a new look of horror. 

You must send out for some Lalitte/ he conrludcd coolly* 
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Stole arrived two hours later. 

‘What's the matter with v oil? 7 lie asked. 7 Ilovv changed you 
are! Vou look pale and bloat < 1! Are }ou we 11 V ’ 

‘No, Audrey, not at all well,’ Oblomov said embracing him. 
‘My left leg keeps going dead.’ 

‘Youi room is m such an awful mess!' Stolz said, looking 
round. ‘Why don't you tlirow away Lius dressing-gown of 
yours? Look at it! It’s all in patches/ t 

‘Habit, \ndicv I’d be sorry to pan from it.’ 

‘And the blankets, the curtains!’ Slol/ began. ‘L that also 
habit? Sony to change these rags t Good Lord, man, can you 
lcally sleep m tins beat? W hat is tin matter v\ith you?’ 

‘Ob, nothing/ Oblomov said, looking embarrassed. ‘As you 
know, I nevoi was \ < r s' particular about my rooms. ... Come, 
let's haw dinner. I lev , Zakhar’ Lay the table quick. Well, bow 
are you? Are you staging here long * Wliere base you come 
from?' 

‘Guess what l’ni doing and where I’ve come from?’ Stol/. 
asked. ‘Why, 1 don't suppose you get any news from the out- 
side world here-, do you?’ 

Oblomov looked at l r mn with interest, wailing to hear what 
he had to say . 

‘I low is Olga?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, so you haven't forgoOen her, have* you?’ said Stolz. ‘I 
did not think you would rememher.’ 

‘No, Andrey, I couldn’t forget lier, could I? That would have 
meant forgetting that 1 had been alive once, that I luid been in 
paradise. . . . And now here* I am ! ’ lie sighed. ‘ llut where is she? * 

‘She’s looking after her estate.' 

‘With her aunt? Visked Oblomov. 

‘And with her husband. 

‘Is she ma rued?' Oblomov cried, staring at Stolz. 

‘Why are you so alarmed? Memories?’ Stolz added softly, al- 
most tenderly. 

‘Good heavens, no!’ Oblomov cried, coming to himself. ‘I 
wasn’t alarmed, but surprised. I don’t know why it startled me. 
Ilow long has she been married? Is she happy? Tell me, please. 
I feel as though you had lifted a load off my mind. Though you 
assured me that sire had forgiven me, I - well, you know, I felt 
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uneasy ! Something kept gnawing at me. . . . Dear Andrey, how 
grateful I am to you!’ 

lie was so genuinely pleased, lie was so jumping about on the 
sofa, unable to keep still, that Stolz could not help admiring 
him and was even touched. 

‘Wlial a good chap you are, IK a,’ he said. ‘Your heart was 
worthy of her. ui> all tell her ivoivlhing.’ 

‘No, no, don’t tell her!' Oblomov interrupted. ‘She’ll think 
me unreeling il* she hears that 1 v\as glad to learn of her mar- 
uaire.' 

1 Kut isn’t gladness also a fe< lmg, and an unselfish one too? 
You’re onlv glad that she is happy 

‘That’s tine, that's tmiol’ Oblomov interiupti d. '1 don’t 
Know what I’m talking about. Kut who who is the lucky man? 
1 forgo l to ask.’ 

‘\Yho v ’ Mol/, repeat* d. ‘How ^low you are, Ilya’’ 

Oblomov suddenly looked motionless at his friend: for a mo- 
ment his face went rigid and the colour lolt Jus cheeks. 

‘II it isn't you, is it? ' he aski d suddenly . 

‘Frightened again? What of?' Sled/ said, laughing. 

Don't joke, Audicy, tel! me I he liulh!' Oblomov cried agi- 
tatedly . 

‘Of course, I’m not joking. I've been married to Olga for over 
a year.’ 

(Gradually the look of alarm disappeared from Oblomov’s 
lace, giving place to an expression of peaceful thoughtfulness; 
he did not raise his eyes, but liis thought fulness was a minute 
Liter changed to adeipnrid (pad j»>y, and wlun he slowly look- 
ed iif) at Slot/, his eyes wn re full ol tender emotion and tears. 

‘Dear Andrey!’ said Oblomov, embracing his fiiend. ‘Dear 
Olga Sergey e\na,’ he added, test ruining his enthusiasm. ‘God 
himself has blessed you! Oh dear. I’m so happy! Tell her - 

‘I'll tell her that I know' of m* other Oblomov!’ Stolz inter- 
iupled him, derply moved. ^ 

‘No, tell her, remind her that we -were brought together only 
for the sake of putting heron tin* right path and that 1 bless our 
meeting and bless her on her new path in life! Uhaf if it had 
been someone else J ’ be added in terror. K ( t now,’ he concluded 
gaily, 4 1 do not blush for the part 1 playt d, and I am not sorry 
for it. A heavy load has lifted from my soul; it’s all clear there 
and 1 am happy. Dear Lord, I thank you!’ 

lie again almost jumped about on the sofa with excitement: 
one moment he laughed and another he cried. 
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4 Zakhar, champagne for dinner ! * he cried, forgetting that he 
had npt a farthing. 

‘I'll tell Olga everything, everything,' said Stolz. ‘I under- 
stand now wiiy she eau't foiget you. No, you were worthy of 
her: your heart is a well - deep!’ 

Zakhar thrust his head intind the door. 

‘Please, sir, one moment! he said, winking at his master. 

‘What do you want?’ Oolomov asked impatiently. ‘Go 
away ! ’ 

‘I want some money, phase!’ Zakhai whispered. 

Oblomov suddenly fell Mlent. 

‘Never mind,' he whispered into the door. ‘Sa\ you'd for- 
gotten or that you hadn’t time! Go u>w! No, come hack!' lie 
said aloud. 'Have 1 you Juaid the news, Zakliai v Gong rat ulal( Mi 
Stolz: lie is man ad.’ 

‘Are you really , sir / I am <Jad, sir, to have lived to hear such 
joyful news. Aeeept my congratulations, Mi Stol/, ai ! May you 
live happily ioi many ><<us and have ehildicn m phnty. Dear 
me, tins is great news indeed, sir!’ 

Zakhar boned, Minted, giunkd, ami whee/ed. Stol/ took out 
a note and ga\ c it him. 

‘lleie,’ lit* said, ‘lake U and buy y ourself a coat ; you look like 
a begg.ir.’ 

4 W horn ha\( \ou maun d, suY’ asked Zakhai , try mg to eateli 
SloJ/’s hand to kis-,. 

4 Olgn Keigc v ev na rcmemboi? said Oblomov . 

‘The Jlv risky .young lady ! laird* what a nice young lad) she 
is, sii ! You w< i< right to *-eold me th it turn . sir, old dog that I 
am! II was all im stupid fault, sn . I thought it was you. It was 
I who told the Ilyinsky s< rv ants about it, and not Nikita! Aye, 
that was slam lei, that was! Oh, dcai me, dial me - ’ he kept 

repeating, as lu went out ofliu loom. 

‘'Olga invite s you to slay hei house in the counliy. Yean* 
love has cooled down, so time 1, no danger vou won’t be 
jealous, la i's go * 

Oblomov sighed. ‘No, Andov,’ he sod; 4 it isn't Jove or 
jealousy’ I'm afraid ot. but I won't go with you all the same.’ 

4 VI hat are you afraid ot I hen?’ t 

‘I’m afraid of envying yarn: your happiness will be like a mir- 
roi in which l shall see my bitter and wasted life; for, you see, 
I won’t live differently any moie I can’t.’ 

4 My dear Ilya, how can you talk like this? You'll have to live 
the same sort of life as those around you, whether you want to 
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or not. You’ll keep accounts, look after ypur estate, read, listen 
to music. You can't imagine how much her voice has improved! 
Remember Casta diva ?’ 

Oblomov waved his hand to stop Stolz leminding him of 
it. 

‘Lot’s go, then V Stolz insisted. ‘It\ her wish. She won't leave 
> ou alone. I nuiyagct tired of asking you, but not she. There is 
so much energy in her, so much vitality that quite often I iind 
it hard to keep up with her myself. The past will again begin 
to stir in your soul. You will recall the park, the lilac , and you’ll 
roiKe yourself. . . 

‘No, Audrey, no ; don't remind me of it, don't try to rouse me, 
for Cod's sake,' Oblomov Aitcrruptcd him earnest ly. "It doesn't 
comfort me, it hurts me Memories are either the Imesl poetry 
when they are memories of actual happiness or a burning pain 
when they are associated with wounds t hat ha\ e scarcely healed. 
Let's talk of something else. Oh, }es, I forgot 1o thank you for 
till the trouble you aie taking about my a Muirs and mv estate. 
My friend, I cannot, i don't icol equal to it ; you must look for 
my gratitude in your own heart, in your happiness in Olga ... 
Sergeyevna, but I 1 cannot! I’m sonv I am giving you all 
this trouble. But it will soon be spring and L will most ceitainly 
go to Oblomov ka. ...' 

‘Hut have you any idea what is happening in Oblomovka?’ 
said Stolz. ‘You won't recognize it! I haven't written to you be- 
cause you don't answer letters. The bridge is built, and the 
bouse is finished, roof and all. Hut you must see about the in- 
terior dceoralions aeeordmg to your own taste 1 can't under- 
take that. The new manager is one of my own men and he ft 
looking after everything. You’ve seen the accounts, haven't 
you?’ 

Oblomov made no answc r. 

‘Haven't you read them?’ Stote asked. "Where are they?’ 

‘Wait, I’ll Jiifd them after dinner. 1 nui^t ask Zakhar.’ 

4 Oh, Ilya, Ilya! I don't know whether to laugh or to cry.’ 

‘We'll find them after dinner. Let's have dinne r” 

Stolz frowned as he sat down to the table. He remembered 
Oblomov's name-day party; the oystei , the pineapples, the 
double-snipe; now lie saw a coarse table-cloth, cruet -bottles 
stopped with bits of paper instead of corks, forks with broken 
handles, two large pieces of black bread on their plates, Oblo- 
mov had fish soup and he had barley broth and boiled chicken, 
followed by tough tongue and mutton. Red wine was .served* 
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Stolz poured himself put half a glass, had a sip, put the glass 
back on the table, and did not loueh it again. Oblomov drank 
two glasses of currant vodka, one after the other, and greedily 
attacked the mutton. 

'’The wine is no good at all,’ said Slolz. 

‘I'm sorry,’ said Oblomov. ‘I’m afraid they were loo busy to 
go o\er to the other side of th * riv er for it. Wo ‘ft you have some 
currant vodka? Il\ nice. Try it, Audrey.’ 

lie poured himself out another glass and diank it. Stolz 
looked at him in surprise, but let it pass. 

‘Agafya Mat \eycvna makes it herself. She's a nice woman,’ 
said Oblomov, slightly diunk. 4 1 must say I don't know bow l 
shall be able to Jive in the count 1*3 Without her: you won't find 
sueh a housekeeper anyw here.’ 

Stolz listened to linn with a slight frown. 

‘Who do you Hunk does all the cooking? Anisya? No, sir 1 ’ 
Oblomov wenl on. ‘Anisya looks aft* r the poultry, weeds the 
cabbage patch, and scrubs I he iloois. Agalya MaWeyevna does 
all this.’ 

Slolz did not eat the mutton or the curd dumplings; be put 
down lus fork and watched with what appetite Oblomov ate it 
all. 

‘Now you won’t see me wearing a shirt inside out,’ Oblomov 
wenl on, sucking ,1 bone with gicat lelish. ‘She examines every- 
thing and misses nothing - all my socks aie darned - and she 
does it all he 1 si If. Vnd the code e she makes f \ oil'll see foi > our- 
self when you ha\ <* some alter dinner.* 

Stolz listened 111 silence with a worried expression. 

‘Now her brother ha> gone 1 to live m a Hat ed his own - lie 
1e>ok it into Ids head to get inaiiK'd - so, of comse, things arc 
not 011 such a big senile as before. In the old days she' hud not a 
free* minute to herself. She* used to he inching about from morn- 
ing till night, to the market*, to the shopping arcade. ... Tell 
you what conclude*^ < )blomov, lia\ ing all but los* the use of bis 
tongue, ‘let me have two or tluee thousand and I’d have oflt red 
you something better than tongue and mutton - a whole stur- 
gcon, trout, lirst class fillet of beef. And \galya Matveyev 11a 
would have worked wonders without a cook - yes, sir!’ 

lie drank another glass of vodka. 

*JDo have a elrmk, Audrey ; there’s a good chap - lovedy vod- 
ka I Olga Sergeyevna won't make y’eiu any xeidka like this,’ he 
said, speaking rather thickly. ‘ She can sing Casta diva but doesn’t 
know how to make sueh vodka! Nor how to make a chicken- 
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and-mushroom pie! Such pics Ihoy used to make only in Oblo- 
movka and now here! And what’s so splendid about it is that it 
isn’t done by a man cook : you never know what his hands arc 
hke when he makes the pie, but Agafya Mai veyevna is cleanli- 
ness itself.’ 

Stolz listened attentively, taking it all in. 

‘And her haruft used to be white,’ Oblomov, now well and 
truly befuddled, went on. ‘So white you could not help wishing 
to kiss them’ But now thev'ic \ ery rough, because, you see, she 
has to do everything lu. i self. Starches my shirts herself!’ Oblo- 
mov cried with feeling, almost with tears. ‘Indeed, she do< s - 
seen it myself. 1 tell you many wives don't look after their hus- 
bands as she does after me yes, su l A nice eieatuie, Agafya 
Matveyevna, a nice ctea r ire! Look here, Audrey, why not come 
to live hero with Olga Sergej evnaV I mean, get yourself a sum- 
mer cottage here. You’d love it! We’d have tea in the woods, go 
to the (hm powder Works on SI Klijah's Day, with a cart lnden 
with provisions and a .s amoral following us. We'd lie down on 
the grass Lhoic on a rug! Agnlv a Matvi yevna would leach Ol- 
ga Sergeyevna how to run a house. I promise you she would! 
Only, you see, things are ratlin tight now, her bi other has 
moved out, and if uv* had three or lour thousand, we’d get you 
suen tinkers 

‘Bui you’re getting live thousand fiom nr,’ Slolz said sud- 
denly. ‘What do you do with it v ’ • 

‘Anri inv debt i ' Oblomov him ted out suddenly. 

Stolz jumped up fiom his m *t. 

‘ Youi debt t ’ he repealed. ‘What d« bl?’ 

And he looked at Oblomov like a dern teaehei at a child try- 
ing to hide something fiom him, 

Oblomov suddenly lell silenl. Stol/ «■ it down beside him on 
the sola. 

■Whom do you owe money to?’ he asked. 

Oblomov *>hcrid down a little ami taiao to his senses. 

‘1 don’t owe anything to anyone,’ he said. ‘I vs is Ivmg.’ 

‘Oh no, you’re lv mg now, and durmily too. A hat has been 
happening here, Ilya? What’s the matter with you? Aha! So 
that’s th< meaning of the mutton and s< in wind You have no 
money! What do you do with ltd 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, I do owe my landlady - a little - 
for - cr - my board,’ Oblomov said. 

‘For mutton and tongue! Ilya, tell ni< , what’s going on hero? 
What kmd of tide is this: the landlady’s brother has moved, 
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things have gone badly. . . . There’s something wrong here. How 
much do you owe?’ 

‘Ten thousand on an IOIY Oblomov whi4$ercd. 

Stolz jumped to his feel and sat down again. 

‘Ten thousand? To the landlady? For your board?’ lie re- 
peated in horror. 

4 Yes, I - er got a lot on ‘redit - I lived i>i great style, you 
know. ... Remember the pineapples and peaches, and - well, so 
I gol into debt," muttered Oblomov . *But w hat's the use of talk- 
ing about it? 1 

Stolz did not reply, lie was thinking. ‘The landlady's brother 
has gone, things have gone badly that's so: everything looks 
so bare, poor, dirty! What sort of woman is this landlady'? She 
looks after him, he speak** ol Ja r with ardour. 

Suddenly Stolz changed colour, having guessed the truth, lie 
turned cold. 

‘Ilya,’ lie said, ‘that woman whal is she to you v ’ 

But Oblomov had pul bis head on (be table and fallen into a 
doze. 

‘She robs him, takes everything fiom him it's the soit of 
tiling that happens every day, and 1 haven't thought of it till 
this very moment 1* he relied cd. 

Stolz got up and opened the door leading to the landlady’s 
room so quickly that, at the sight ol him, Agniya Malvcycvua in 
alarm dropped the spoon with which she was stirring the coffee. 

‘I’d like to have a talk with you, madam/ he said politely. 

‘Please step into the dtawing-room,’ she n plied timidly. ‘I'll 
come at once.' 

Throwing a kerchief round her neck, she followed him into 
the drawing-room and sat down on t tie very edge of the sofa. 
She no longer had her shawl and she tried to hide her hands 
under the kerchief. 

‘Air Oblomov lias giv en you a bill of exchange, hasn't he?’ he 
asked. 

‘No/ she replied wit U a look of dull surprise, ‘he has not given 
me anyr bill/ 

‘Hasn’t lie?* 

‘I haven't seen any bill/ she repeated with the same expres- 
sion of dull astonishment. 

‘A bill of exchange!’ Stolz repeated. 

She thought it over for a minute. ijr 

‘1 think/ she said, ‘you’d better have a talk to my brot^ ler< 
I haven’t seen any bill/ p 
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‘Is she a fool of $ rogue?’ Siolz thought, 

‘But he owes you money, doesn’t he t ' he asked. 

She gave him a Vacant look, then suddenly an expression of 
intelligence and even of anxiety came into hei face She remem- 
hered the pawned string ot pearls, the silver, and the fur coat, 
and imagined that Stol/ was n hiring to that debt, only she 
could not undcistt«id how In had got to know ol it, loi she lnd 
n( \ei bit at hod a woid about it 110 L only to Oblomov , bu+ ( ven to 
\ihs> a, whom sh< ge nil ally told about c\(i\ pinny she spent 
‘‘How much dots he owe >ou^’ Stolz ask< d anxiously 
‘Nothing at all Not a pinm ’ 

4 She’s concealing it fiom nu , she is aslunud, the gie < dy crea- 
ture , the usuiei ’ ’ lu thonged ‘But I’ll gel to the truth.' 

‘And the tin thousand ’ he said. 

‘What ten thousand''’ she iskeel m anxious Mirpme 
‘Mr Oblomov owes vou ten thousand on an I()t^-yesoi noi' * 
he ask* d 

ITe owes me nothing Hi owed the butcher sinei Lent twelve 
roubles and lifts copecks but wr paid it o\ir a fortnight ago. 
We also pud tin d ur\ wonnn foi the ere am lie owi nothing ’ 
‘Hut have you no doiununt horn hind’ 

Slu looked blankh at him 

‘\oud b< tte i lnu a (ilk to m\ brothel, she replied. ‘lie 
li\es aooss tlu street m Zamvkdov > house # pi^t along here. 
Time’s a public house hi tlic bisdiitnl, 

No ma’am, i <1 rathe i li >\e a I ilk with vou,’ he s ud di te- 
nth . * Mi Oblorno v s \\ «■ th it h< owe s v ou mom \ , and not y our 
biot hi r ’ 

‘lb does not owt me arn thing,’ slu it plied ‘and as lot 
pawning sdv' i pc ails, and a fm toil t <1 ul it for myself I 
bought shoes tor Mash i and m\si h, in lie rial tor \ an\a s shut>, 
and g i\( tlu u st to tlu go < ngio' < ? 1 Jn\ e not sp< nt a pc imy 
ol it on Mi Oblomov 

Jh looked t^tfiir, li dined ind tin 1 tog^ispllu meaning of 
lu r woids He alone it secras cam? mat to tucking \gaha 
Malvc> e\ in’s sic ic * md th liokofcli dun almo l ontc mpt Ik 
liad 1 1 st .li lui when speaking to lu i was mvolunhuily it place el 
b\ out ot interest and even sympathy i i the pawning of the 
pearls and silver he vague 1\ read tlu send of he i s u i ifiees, but 
hi could not make up Ins mind whether the v wcie made as a re- 
sult of pme devotion oi m expectation ol blessings to come. lie 
diel not know whet he r lit should leel glad or sael toi llv a It was 
quite clear that lie owed her nothing, and that tins debt was 
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some fraudulent trick of her brother’s, but a great deal more had 
been revealed. . . . What was the meaning of the pawning of the 
pearls and silver? 

‘So you have no claim on Mr Oblomov, have you?’ he asked. 

‘You’d better talk it over with my brother,’ she replied 
monotonously. ‘lie ought to be at home by now.' 

‘You say Mr Oblomov does not owe you ai ything?’ 

‘Not a penny, I swear it’s toe truth!’ she declared solemnly, 
looking at the icon and crossing herself. 

‘Are you toady to confirm it before witnesses?’ 

‘Yes, before anyone. I’d say it at confession ! As for my pawn- 
ing the pearls an* I silver, it wa-> for my own expenses.’ 

‘Very good,’ Stolz interrupted hel. ‘I’ll be coming back to- 
morrow with two frauds of mine. You wall not refuse to say the 
same Hung in their presence, will you/’ 

‘1 think you’d lu l lei ha\ea talk to my bifrther,’ she icpeated. 
‘You see, I’m not diessed dteintly I’m alway >. in the kitclu n. 
It w<»uldn’t be nice for stiangers to see me : tlie\’ll think ill of me,' 

‘Don't worry about that, and I shall sie youi brother to- 
morrow after you’ve signed a pupci.' 

‘ I’m afraid I'nt cpiile unused to writing now.* 

‘You won’t hu\e to write much. Just two lines.’ 

‘No, sn, I'd lather you spared me that. Why not let Vanya 
write? lie wriUs beaut ifull\ .’ 

‘No, you mustn’t refuse,’ lie insisted. ‘If \ on don't sign the 
paper il wall mean tliat Mr Oblomov owes you ten thousand.’ 

‘No, he doesn't owe me a penny,' she repealed. ‘I swear lie 
doesn’t.’ 

‘In that ease y ou must sign the paper, (iood-bye t ill-morrow.’ 

‘To-moriow you'd better go and see my brother,’ she said, 
seeing him off. ‘lie lives just there, at the corner, across the 
street.’ 

‘No, and I'd ask t \ou to 4 av nothing to your brother till I 
come, or it will be wry unpleasant for Mr Oblomov.’ 

‘Then 1 won’t say anything to him,' she said obediently. 
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On the following day Agafya Matveycvna gave Stolz a written 
statement to the effect that she had no claim of any kind on 
Oblomov. With this statement Stolz suddenly appeared before 
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her brother. That was a real bombshell for Ivan Matveyevich. 
He took out the IOU and pointed with the shaking finger of his 
right hand, whiet$fce held with the nail downwards, to Oblo- 
mov’s signature and the altaehed notary’s signature. 

“It’s the law, sir/ he said. ‘ I've nothing to do with it. I’m 
merely watching o\er my sister's interests. I have no idea w r hat 
money Mr Oblornw 7 had borrowed from her.' 

* You have not heard the list of it!' Mol/ threatened him 
n*- he drove oil. 

It's perleetlv legal/ Ivan Mat vcycvich pleaded, hiding his 
hands in his sh eves, ’and I \e nothing lo do with it!’ 

As soon as he eaint to his nflice on the following da> , a mes- 
senger ai rived from the Gefleral, who wanted to see him at once. 

‘The General?’ all the eh rhs in the olliee repeat ed in horror. 
‘Whatever foi? Does he want some document? VMiieli one? 
Quick, <pnck! Kile t$e pa[)crs. draw up the schedules! What is 
it?’ 

In the evening Ivan Mal\e\e\ieh came Jo the tavern greatly 
disconcerted. Tarantyev had been waiting tor him I here for 
hours. 

*\Acll, what is it, old man?' lie asked inipat lentlv. 

‘What is it?' I\an Mal\ e> cmcIi said monotonously. * What 
do you think?’ 

‘You were told off?* # 

‘Told off!' l\an Matvcyevicli mimicked him. ‘I wish I'd 
been given a beating! And you’re a nice one, too!’ lie cried, re- 
proachfully. ‘You didn't tell me what sort of German he wais, 
did you?’ 

‘ Hut J told you In was a raseall\ fellow!’ 

‘A rascally fellow, is it? We’ve seen plenty of rascals! Why 
didn’t you tell me he had mllucnee? Why, h<*\ on familiar terms 
wiLh the General, just as > on art* with me. Would I have liad 
anything to do wilh him, if I’d k)*ow n ? ' 

* Hut/ Tarnytfcv ictorted, 1 d's pci feet 1^ legal!’ 

MVrfoelly legal!’ Ivan Mat\e> e\*ich again mimicked him, 

Must try and say il there: why. your tongue will stick to the 
roof of your mouth. Do \ou know what tlu* Gc in ral asked me?’ 

‘What?' Tarantvw asked cmiousfy, 

Ms it true that you and some oilier blackguard made the 
landowner Oblomov drunk and forced him to sign an IOl T in 
your sister’s name?! 

‘Did lie actually say ‘‘and some other blackguard”?’ asked 
Tarantyev. 


o 
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4 Yes, he did.’ 

4 Who can that blackguard be?’ Tarantyev asked again. 

Ilis friend looked at him. 

‘1 don’t expect you know, do you?’ he said bitterly. ‘It 
couldn't be you by any chance, could it?’ 

‘Me? So I’ve got mixed up in it too?’ 

‘You'd better thank the German and yreir country neigh- 
bour. The German, you see, lias siiilfed it all out, cross-ques- 
tioned everybody. 

‘You should have mentioned someone else, old man, and told 
them I had nothing to do with it.’ 

‘Should I now? Why, what sort of a saint are you?" 

‘Hut what did you sn> when the General asked whether it was 
true that vou and some other blackgujid ...! That was when 
you should ha' e tried to blull him.' 

•Hlulf him / You can't blulf a fellow like that! You should 
have seen those green ('ms of his! I tncd m> best to sa\ that 
the whole thing was not true, that it was a slander, that I knew 
nothing about any Oblomov, and that it was all Tarantyev's 
fault, but 1 just couldn't get the wools out of my mouth. I 
men l> threw lm self on his mere} 

‘Well, they 're not going to prosecute vou, are they?’ Tarant- 
yev asked hoarsely. “Mind, I had nothing to do with it. Now. 
you, old man 

‘ You had nothing to do w it li it ? No, sn , it we are m for it, you 
will be the fust. Who was it persuaded Oblomov to drink? Who 
abused and tbrealt iud him?’ 

‘Hut it was your idea,' said TnmnUev. 

‘ W hv, are you a minor, by am chance? I know nothing what- 
ever about the whole business.' 

‘That’s not lair, old man! Think how much money you had 
through me, and I've only had Ihiee hundred roubles.’ 

‘You don't want nit to laike the whole blame on myself, do 
you? C level, aren't .vou? No, sit, 1 know nothing about it. I was 
just asked by my sister t6 witness an I(M at a notary’s, for, 
being a woman, she doesn't understand such things that’s all. 
You and Zatv orly were the witnesses, so it'sy our responsibility !’ 

* You should liav < bad a good talk to your sister bow did she 
dare to go against her own brother?’ said Tarantyev. 

‘My sister's a fool • w hat can I do with her? ’ 

‘What about her?’ 

‘About her? She goes on crying and insisting that Oblomov 
owes her nothing and that she never gave him any money.’ 
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‘But you have an IOU from her,’ said Tarantyev. ‘You won’t 
lose your money.* 

Ivan Matveycvieh took his sister’s IOU out of his poeket,tore 
it up, and gave it lo Tarantyev. 

‘Here, I’ll make you a present of it, if you like,’ lie added. 
‘What can 1 take from hei 7 Her house and the kitchen garden? 
I wouldn't get a4housund foi it: it s all falling to pieces. And, 
anyway, what do you take me for - an infidel? I)o you want me 
to let her go begging with her children?’ 

‘So they arc going to prosecute us, are they?’ Taranlyev 
asked timidly. ‘Well, old man, we’ll have to do our best to get 
off as lightly as possible. You'll ha\e to get me out of it, old 
man.' 

4 Who’s going to prosecute you? There won't he any prosecu- 
tion. The General, it is true, tlneatened to send rye out of town, 
but the German interceded. He doesn't want to disgrace Oblo- 
mov.’ ■> 

‘ You don’t say so, old man ! I \«»h, what a weight oil my mind! 
Let’s ha\e a drink!’ said Paranlyev. 

‘Have a dunk? Out ot whose income, pray ? Not yours, by 
any chance?’ 

‘\Miat about yours? I daresay you’ve collected your seven 
roubles to-day as usual.’ 

‘Have I. mdeed t I’m afraid it% good-by® to my income. I 
haven’t finished telling you wlial the (general said.’ 

‘Why, what was it?’ Tarantyev asked, get ling suddenly 
1 Tightened again. 

‘He told me to send in mv resignation!’ 

‘Good Lord!’ Taranlyev said, staring at Ivan Mat \ cyevich, 
‘Well,’ he concluded furiously. H’ll tell him oil properly now!’ 

‘All you can do is to tell people oil ” 

‘I’ll tell him what I lliink of him, wlial ever you sav!’ said 
Tarantyev. -Still, perhaps you’fle light, and I’d belter wait. 
I’ve just thowgfil of some Hung. Listen, (>y man.’ 

‘Not again?’ Ivan Matvey rvieh cried doubt fully. 

-We could do an excellent piece ol business only il’s a pity 
you’ve moved to another house.’ 

4 What is thul ?’• 

‘What is that!’ Tarantyev said, looking at Ivan Matveye- 
vieh. ‘Spy on Oblomov and your sister, see the soil of pies they 
arc hakin<r there, and - have vour witnesses ready ! The German 
himself won’t be able to do anything then. And you're a free 
man now: if you bring an action against him - it’s perfectly 
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legal! I daresay the German, too, will get cold feet and be glad 
to come to some arrangement.’ 

‘1 don’t know, it might work!’ said Ivan Matveyevich 
thoughtfully. ‘You’re not bad at thinking out new ideas, hut 
you’re no good at all for business, neither is Zatyorty. But I'll 
lind some wav. Wait a 100100111!’ he said, getting excited. 4 I’ll 
show' them! I'll send my n ok round to mV sister’s kitchen: 
she’ll make friends i 1 1 1 Anisya and find out everything, and 
then let's have a drink, old man!’ 

‘Lot’s ha\o a drink!’ Taranlyev repealed. "And then I’ll give 
Oblomov a piece of my mind! 

Slolz tried to take Oblomov away to the country, but Oblo- 
mov asked him to let him remain only’ for a monl h, and he asked 
him so earnestly that Stolz could not help taking pil\ r on ln> 
friend. Obiomo\ claimed Ilia l he needed that month to pay bis 
accounts, to gi\( up the Ihd, and to settle his allairs in Peters- 
burg so that he need not return there, lie had, besides, to buy' 
every tiling he needed lor his count r\ house; linsilly, lie wanted 
to lind a good housekeeper, someone like Vgaivu Matvey rum, 
and lie did not even despair ol persuading lici to s< 11 her house 
and mo\e to the eounlrv, to a job worthy ol her complicated 
housekeeping eni epute a vast scale. 

‘ incuh utility , about that landlady of yours.’ Stol/, inter- 
rupted him. "I \u oted to ask you, il>a,what are your relations 
with her?' 

Oblomov blushed suddenly. 

‘What do urn mean?’ he asked humcdly. 

‘You know very wall.' StnU observed, ‘or there wouldn’t 
have been any reason for you to blush. Listen, Ilya, if a warning 
can be of any use, 1 ask you in the name of our friendship to be 
careful.’ 

‘What of? Good heavens!' Oblomov, looking embarrassed, 
protested. ‘ 

"You speak other with such warmth lhat I am really begin- 
ning to think that you ...' 

‘Love her, did von want to say? Good hea\ens!’ Oblomov 
interrupted with a (‘meed laugh. 

‘Well, all the worse if there isn't anything spiritual about it, 

if it’s only’ 

‘Audrey, have you e\ or known me to do anything immoral?’ 

4 Why did you blush, then?’ 

‘Because you could have thought such a tiling about me.’ 

Stolz shook his head doubtfully. 
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‘Take care, Ilya, and don’t fall into the pit. A common 
woman, filthy life, a stilling atmosphere, stupidity, coarseness - 
laugh ! ’ 

Oblomov was silent. 

‘Well, good-bye,’ Stolz concluded. * So I'll loll Olga we .shall 
see 3011 in summer, if not at our house, then at Oblomov ka. Re- 
member: she wdltml leave 3011 alone.* 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ Oblomov icplied. "You may even add 
(hat, if she lets me. I'll spend the wilder wdh 3011. 

* We should be delighted!’ 

Slolz left the sam< da> , and m the evening Tarant^ev came 
to sec Oblomov', lie could nol lesU.un lumsell fiom hauling him 
over (lie coals on account t>l Ivan Mai vc v ev icli. lie omitted to 
(Like one thing into consatciatinu, num<*l\ . that m the I Iv mskvs’ 
^ueiil circle Oblomov had lost the habit of associating with 
people like himself and that Ins putting up with uideness and 
insolence had given wa> lo disgust. That would have become 
appanait long ago, and, in fact, had p.titlv shown list II when 
Oblomov lived al the siimnui cot luge, but nxr then Taiaut- 
\e\ s visils had In c 11 less heepanl, and tliev 011 is nut m the 
presume of ollu r people so that Iheie had In cu no elaslies be- 
t ween them. 

‘(iood evening, old man!’ TaranHcv said spilt fully, without 
oflei mg his hand lo Oblomo' . 

‘Hood evening,’ Oblomov icplud 1 ol^ly , looking out of the 
window . 

4 Well, have >011 seen off >’< r In m lac lor‘>’ 

‘1 have. W I13 ?’ 

'Some benefactor!’ Taranlvev went on venomously. 

‘You don’t like him, do 3011?’ 

‘No, I’d have strung him up!' Taraut ; ev hissed with hatred. 

4 Would von real!} ?’ 

‘And you, loo, on the same tiec#!’ 

* Whatever iof?’ 

‘l)<»al honest lv with people: if you* owe them money, piLy up, 
and don't try lo wriggle* out of it. What have 3 on done* now?’ 

4 Hook here, Taiantvev; spare me ye 111 lair> -tale's : I’ve lis- 
te*ned to you long eiwmgh through lu/incs* aiul carelessness. You 
see, I thoughl you had just a little hit oi conscience, but 3011 
haven't. You and that cunning old rascal wanted to cheat me. 
Which e>f 3'nu is the woise l don’t know, but 3 on are both loath- 
some to me. A friend has saved me from that stupid affair ...’ 

4 A nice friend!’ Tarautycv saiet. 4 1 understand he has cheated 
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you of your fiancee. A fine benefactor, I must say! Well, old 
man, you certainly are a fool ! * 

‘None of your endearments, please!’ Oblomov cut him short. 

“I'll say what 1 like! You didn’t want to have anything to do 
with me - you're ungrateful! I've found you a decent home 
here, I have found you a •vsil treasiiie of a woman. Peace and 
comfort il's me you have lo l hank for it, for it's me who got 
them for you, but you won't have anything to do with me. 
Found a benefactor, have you? A German! Herds your estate, 
does ho? You wait : he'll skin you alive, make you buy shares. 
lle'11 make a beggar of you, mark inv words! A fool, 1 tell you, 
that's what you are. More than a fool; you’re a brute, an un- 
grateful brute!’ 

‘Taranlyev!' Oblomov cried menacingly. 

‘What are vnu shouting for? I'll shoid at the top of my voice 
for the whole world to hear that you are a fool and a brute!’ 
Tarantycv shouted. "Ivan Matvey cvich and I waited hand and 
foot on you, looked alter you, served you just as though we 
were your serfs, walked on tiptoe, tried to anticipate youi every 
wish, and yon went and discredited Jinn beiore his superiors. 
Now he has lost Ins job and can't earn a living. That is a low- 
down trick! Now you must give him half your property. Let me 
have a lull of exchange in his name. You’re not drunk now, but 
in full possession of your faculties; let me have it, I tell you. I 
won't go without it .. ’ 

‘What aie \ou shouting like that for, Mr Turantyav?’ Ihe 
landlady and Anisya said, looking hi at the door. ‘Two people 
in the street have stopped to listen.’ 

1 1 'll go on shouting,’ bawled Tarantyi v. ‘ I'll bring shame and 
disgrace on this stupid blockhead! Let that rogue of a German 
cheat you now that he is working hand in glove with your mis- 
tress. 

A loud slap resounded in toe room. Tarantycv, struck on the 
cheek by r Oblomov, fell silent instantly", sank one to a chair and 
rolled hi -• stunned ey« s in amazement. 

1 What's this? What's this - eh? What's all this?' he said, pale 
and breathless, holding lus cheek. ‘Dishonour? You it pay for 
it! I'll send in a complaint to the Gov eruor-G< ncral at once. 
You saw it, didn't you?’ 

k We didn't see anything!’ the two women cried in one voice. 

‘Oh, so it's a plot, is it? A thieves’ kitchen, is it? A gang of 
swindlers! Robbing, murdering. ...' 

‘Get out, you blackguard!’ Oblomov cried, pale and trem- 
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bling With rage. ‘Clear out this minute or I’ll kill you like a 
dog!’ 

He was looking round for a stick. 

‘ Murder ! Help!’ shouted Tarantyev. 

‘Zakhar, throw this scoundrel out and sec that he doesn't 
show his face here again!’ Oblomov cried. 

‘Come along, sfr,’ said Zakhar, pointing to the ioon and the 
door; ‘here’s God and there's the door.’ 

‘ 1 haven't conn* to see you, hut my friend,’ Tarantyev bawled. 

* Good gracious, sir, 1 don't want to have* an> thing to do with 
you, I’m sure,’ Agal\a Mahoji'uui said. ‘You used to come to 
see my brother, not me. I’m sick and tired of jou. You eat us 
out ol house and home an?i abuse us into the bargain!’ 

‘Oil, so that’s it ! Very well, vom brother will show you wiiat’s 
what ! And you will pay me (or your insult! Wljprc’s my hat? 
To h« 11 with you! Robbers, munh re rs ! ' lie shouted as he v^alked 
across the \ard. A oil’ll pay me tor vour insult, \ou will!’ 

The dog jumped on the chain, barking at the top of its voice. 

Tint was the last time Tarantyev and Oblomov ever saw 
each other. 


S 


Sm on/ did not come to Petersburg for neveral years. Only once 
did he pay a short visit to Oblomoyka and Olga’s estate. Oblo- 
mov received a letter from beo in which Stolz tried lo persuade 
him to go to the country and take charge of Ins estate, which 
was in good working order now; he and Olga were leaving for 
the south coast of the Crimea for two reasons: he had business 
in Odessa, and Olga was in delicate health since hoi confinement 
and hoped to benefit from a holiday m the ( runca. They sol tied 
in a quiet lit tie spot on the sejshofo, Their hou^c was small and 
modest. Its a*effitoelure and its interior ri<a‘orations had a style 
of their own, which bore the imprint of the personal taste and 
thoughts of its owners. They had brought many things with them 
and had many more package's, eases, eait loads sent them 

from Russia and abroad. A lover of comfort might perhaps have 
shrugged at the apparently discordant character of the furni- 
ture, old pictures, statues with broken arms anil legs, engrav- 
ings, some time's rather had but dear for sentimental reasons, 
and all sorts of knick-kuaeks. Only a connoisseur’s eyes would 
light up eagerly at the sight of some of the pictures or a book 
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yellow with ape, old china, stones, and coins. But there was a 
breath of warm life among the furniture of different periods, the 
pictures, the bric-a-brac, which were of no significance to any- 
body, but which reminded them of .some happy hour or some 
memorable occasion, and among the enormous number of books 
and sheets of music. There xas something in it all that stimu- 
lated the mind and aesthetic feeling, something that made one 
aware of the unslumbenng thought and tin radiant beauty of 
humun achievement as one was aware of l 1 m ladiant and eternal 
beauty of nature all around. The tall desk which belonged to 
Audrey's lather was also there, as well as the chamois-leather 
gloves. The oilskin cloak hung in tin comer near the cupboard 
with minerals, shells, stulh <1 birds, samples of different kinds of 
clay, merchandise, and m> on. The pla< e of honour was occupied 
by an Krard j rand piano, shining wilh gold and inlaid work. 
The eotlage was eo\ered from top lo bottom with a m Iwork of 
vine, ivy, and my r III. From one side oi the balcony the sea 
could be seen, and horn the other the road to the town. It was 
from that end that Olga watched for Audrey to return when he 
liael been away from home on business, and, seeing lum, she- 
went downstairs, ran through a lovely llowtT-garden and a long 
poplar avenue, and flung herself on in r husband's neck, her 
cheeks Hushed with |ov and her e-yes sparkling, always with the 
same ardour of impatient happiness, in spite of the- iae-t that it 
was not the first nor the second year of their marriage. 

Stolz's wews on love and mainagc mav have been odd and 
exaggerated, blit tlwy we*re. il any rale-, Ins own. Here, too, he 
followed the free and, it seemed to him, simple roar! : but what a 
hard school of observation, patience, and labour he went 
through before he learnt to take these ‘simple stops’! It was 
from Ins father that ho inherited i lie habit of Looking earnestly 
at everything m life, even at tnfle-s; lie might pci haps have m- 
horiled from him also the* pedantic sex only with which Her- 
mans regard every stVp they lake- in life, including mariiage. 

Old Stolz’s life was there tor all to read, just as though it hail 
been inscribed on a stone tablet, and there were no hidden im- 
plications in it. But his mother, vvilh her songs and te-neleu* whis- 
pers, the diversified life m the prince's hotise r , auel later the uni- 
versity, books, and society harl le*d Audrey away from the 
straight path marked out for him by Ins father; Russian life 
was drawing its own invisible patterns and transforming the 
insipifl tablet into a broad and brilliant picture. 

Anelrey diel not impose pedantic chains on his feelings and 
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even went so far as to give free rein to his day-dreams, trying 
only not to lose ’the ground under his feet’, though when wak- 
ing fiom them he could not refrain, either because* of his Ger- 
man nature or for some other reason, fiom drawing some con- 
clusion which had a direct healing on some of life's problems, 
lie was vigorous in body bieause he was vigorous m mind He 
had been pla; ; ful^and full of mischief as a ho\ . and when not 
pla\ mg he was doing something under his father’s sup< rvision. 
He had no tune to indulge m dav-dreams. Ills imagination w'as 
no* eonupted and his heait was not spoiled, his mother eaie- 
fiiliy watched over the \ irgmal punty of both, \s a \oulli he 
instinctive 1\ conserved his powers, and it a as not long before 
he disc ove red that b\ keeping Hum fresh he also ke pt hiscluer- 
lulncss and his vigour, and h< Ipeci to form that manliness of 
eharaetei m whieh the soul must be steeled il il # is not to capi- 
tulate before life, w hate mm d ilia's be, and look upon il mat as a 
hea\ v burden or a eross, t»i» t onlv as a dut\, and wage battle 
with it woitiuls . lie devob d nine ii fun fid thought to the hear! 
and its complicated laws ()bsei\mg consciously and uncon- 
seiousls tin elket of beauty oil the imagination and then the 
transifion of an impiession into heimg, its symptoms, its play, 
audits lesull, lie be came moie and more com meed, .is he looked 
around and grew experienced, that lose moved the world with 
the povvi r of \uhimedes’ level , tli.it tlieue is^is much universal 
and nu futahlc truth and goesiness rn il*is there rs falsehood and 
ugliness in its misuse and flu faihm to undt rstand it. V\Jiat is 
good? What is evd v What is .he dividing line between them? 
At the quest ion * W hat is labchood?’ he s iw m his imagination 
a motley procession of masks of the pad and present. He con- 
templated with a smile, blushing and iiowmng in turn, the end- 
less row of heroes and fie r #mes of love: Don (Quixotes in steel 
gauntlets, and the ladies ol then (beams, remaining faithful to 
one anot he 1 aflei fifty veai** of separation; tiie shepheiels witli 
then ios\ iae*s # and nit less, bulging eyes fcnd thear C hloes with 
lambs. Ilefoie his mmd'seve marepie sse s appeau 1 in powdered 
wigs and lace, with eves twinkling with intelligence and disso- 
lute '•mile s , they we re followed b\ the d i the is who had shot, 
strangled, or hanged themselves* then In faded lovelorn 
maidens shedding endless tears and retiring into convents, and 
th'Mr mustachioed heroes with wild aidour m their eyes; by 
naive and self-eonse mus Don Juans, Die clever fellows who 
tremble at the least suspu ion of love ami secretly ad >re their 
housekeepers all, all of tlicui. 
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To answer the question ‘What is truth?’ he sought far and 
near, in his mind and with his eyes, examples of ordinary, hon- 
est, yet deep and indissoluble intimaey with a woman, but could 
not find it; and if ho seemed to have found it, it only seemed so, 
and afterwards it was followed by disillusionment. This made 
him sink into melancholy thoughts and even give way to des- 
pair. ‘It is elenr,’ lie thought to himself, ‘that this blessing has 
not been granted m all its fullness, or else those who-.e hearts 
have experienced the bright radiance of sueli a love are shy: 
they are timid and pieler to hide rattier than argue with the 
clever people ; pi rhaps they are soi ly for them and forgive them 
in the name of their own happiness for Iramplmg into the mud 
the flower llial eannot lake mot m the ir shallow sod and grow 
into a tree that would spread its branches over the whole of 
their lives.’ 

He looked «il marriage, at husbands, and m their attitude to 
llicir wives he always saw the nddlo ol the sphinx; then was 
something m it that was not understood, s<,m< thing that, some- 
how, remained unspoken ; and vet those husbands did not puzzle 
their heads over complicated problems, but walked through 
married lilt' witli such even and dehbciale steps as though they 
had nothing to solve and diicovcr. ‘Are they perhaps light? 
Perhaps there really is no need of anv tiling else/ he thought, 
distrusting himself as he saw how some men who went through 
love quickly as the ABC of marriage* or as a form of gallantry, 
just as if they had made a how on enteiing a drawing-room, and 
quickly applied themselves to more important matters! They 
lling the spring-time of life away impatiently ; many of them, 
indeed, look askance at their wives for the rest of their lives as 
though unable to forgive themselves tor having been foolish 
enough to fall in love with I hem. 'Du re are others whom love 
does not forsake for y ears, sometimes till old age, but the satyr's 
smile never forsakes them, either. ... Finally, most men enter 
into matrimony a-> Ll^*v buy an estate and enjoy its substantial 
amenities: a wife keeps the house in excellent order she is the 
housekeeper, the mother, the governess; they look upon love as 
a practical-minded farmer looks upon the beautiful surroundings 
of his estate; that is, he gets used to it ul once and never 
notices it again. 

‘What is it, then?* he asked himself. ‘An innate inability due 
to the laws of nature or lack of education and training? Where is 
the sympathy that never loses its natural charm, that never 
weal's motley, that undergoes modifications but is never extin- 
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guished! What is the natural shade and colour of this ubi- 
quitous and all-permeating blessing, of this sap of life? ' 

lie cast a prophetic glance into the distant future 1 , anil there 
arose before him, as in a mist, the image of love and with it of a 
woman clothed in its colour and radiant with its light, an image 
so simple, but bright and pure. \\ dieam, a dream!’ he said 
with a smile, recovering from Ihe idle excitement of his reverie. 
Hut the outline of this dream lived m Ins memoiv in spite of 
himself. At hrsl this imam appeared lo him as the person ifiea- 
l ‘.a of the woman of the future; bid when, after Olga had 
grown into womanhood, lie saw in lici not only the splendour of 
a full} developed beauty, but also a force ready lo face life and 
eager to understand andligld life’s bullies all Ihe elements of 
his dream, there arose before lnm Ids old and almost forgotten 
image of love and he began lo dieam of Olga as its personifica- 
tion, and it seemed to him that in the fur distant futurg truth 
would manifest itself in Iheir sMiipalln lor each other - with- 
out growing shabby and without abuses ot any kind. Without 
to^ ing with t lie question ol lo\eand marriage and without eon- 
f using il will) ans considerations ofmonex , connexions, and posts, 
Stnlz, however, could not help wondering how to iceoncile his 
external and hitherto indefatigable activity with Ins inner family 
life, how, in fact, he could transform himself from a traveller and 
business-man into a slay-al-homc husband. Jf he was to settle 
down and pul an end tohiseonstanl milling about from one place 
to another, how would he fill Ins life al home? The bringing up 
and education of children am. ihe direel ion of their hie vras not, 
of course, an e isy or unimportant task, but that was still along 
way off, and what was he going to do in the meantime? These 
questions laid often troubled him, and lie did not find lus 
bachelor life a burden ; nor had if ocemred to him to put on the 
shackles of mumed life as soon as his heart began beating when 
he found himself m Ihe presene* of beauty. Thai was why he 
seemed lo ujpflrc Olga as a girl and admired her merely as a 
charming child of great promise. FJo would, <*a ually and jok- 
ingly, throw some ni w bold idea or some aouh observation of 
life into her eagr r and receptive mind, o .using in her, without 
realizing it, a lively understanding of events and a correct view of 
t hings ; and 1 hen he would forget Olga and his casual lessons. And 
at times, seeing that she had quite original ideas and qualities of 
mind, that there w T as no falsehood in her, that she did not seek 
general admiration, that lax feelings came and went simply and 
freely, that there was nothing second-hand in her, but every thing 
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was her own, and that all this was so bold, so fresh, and so 
stable - lie wondered where she had got it all and did not recog- 
nize his own fleeting lessons and remarks. Had he concentrated 
his attention on her at the time, he would have realized that she 
was going her own way almost alone, guarded from extremes by 
her aunt’s superficial supervision, hut not. oppressed by the 
authority of numetous nurses, grandmothers^ and aunts, with 
the traditions of their family and caste, of outworn manners, 
customs, and rules*, that she was not being led against, her will 
along a beaten tiack, but walked along a new path which she 
had to open up by her own intelligence, ideas, and feeling. 
Nature had not deprived her of any of it: her aunt did not rule 
despotically over her mind and wil 1 ., and Olga divined and 
understood a great deal herself; site watched life carefully, lis- 
tening - among oilier l lungs - to her friend's words of advice. 
... He did hot, take anything of this into consideration and 
merely expected a lot of her in tin* future, hut in the far distant 
future*, without e\er thinking of her as Ins helpmate. 

Kor a long time she would not. let him guess what she really 
was either out of pride* or shyness, and it was only after an 
agonizing struggle abroad that he saw with amazement inlo 
what a model of simplicity, strength, and naturalness this pro- 
mising child he had almost, forgot leu had grown. It was then 
that the whole dcp # th of her soul, winch he might have filled hut 
never succeeded in Idling, was revealed to him. 

At first he had long to struggle with Lite vivacity other nature, 
to cheek the fever of youth, keep her impulses within definite 
bounds, and impart an even How to their life, and that, too, only 
foratime. Koras soon as he closed his eyes trustfully, an alarm was 
raised again, life was in full swing, some iuwv question sprang from 
her restless mind and anxious heart: he had to calm her excited 
imagination, to soothe or rouse her pride. If she pondered over 
something, he hastened togivoiher the key to it. Belief in chance, 
mists' and hallucinations disappeared from her Jib . ^ bright, dear 
vista opened up before her aiu lshe could see init, as in limpid water, 
every pebble, every crevice, and then the clean sandy bottom. 

l I am happy,* she whispered, easting a glance of grulitude 
over her past life and, trying to see into the fjilurc. she recalled 
flic girlish dream of happiness she had once dreamed in Switzer- 
land, the wist ful, blue night, and she saw that that dream, like a 
shadow, was haunting her life. ‘Why should this have* fallen to 
my lot?' she thought humbly. She pondered, and was some- 
times afraid lest her happiness should end. 
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Years passed, but they did not tire of living* Peace came at 
last, the emotional storms subsided; the ups and downs of life 
no longer puzzled them; they put up with them cheerfully and 
patiently, and yet life never flagged. Olga reached a true under- 
standing of life. Two existences Audrey's and hers merged 
into one; then 4 could be no question of a riot of wild passions; 
all was peace and imrmon v between Hum. It would seem that 
they might have gone to shop m this well-earned rest and be as 
blissfully happy as people 1 who live in some backwater, who 
mot together three limes a da\ , pawning over their familiar 
conversation, falling into a dull slumber, languishing bom morn 
mg till night because even thing had abeady been though!, 
said, and done over and n\tr again and t licit 4 was nothing more* 
to he said or done and because ‘ such is hie’. Out wardlv 1 heir life 
was the same as other people s. Tht\ got up early, though not 
at dawn; 1 1 it 4 y liked to spend a long time over their breakfast, 
and sometimes seemed to b< la/ilv silent; then they inch went 
lo their rooms or worked logellur, duud, drove 4 to the fields, 
had music like <\eivbod\ < 1 st , as Oblomov had dreamed. But 
there was no diowsiness 01 tie piossion about them; they spent 
their days without being bored 01 apathetic; tliev never ex- 
changed a dull word or look; their conversation never (“Line to 
an end and was some! lines lu ate el. Then ringing voices lesound- 
< 4 el m the rooms and reached Urn garden, 01 tracing the pattern 
ot the ir (beams, (hey epnetlv eommunicjpled tee each other tlie 
first scarcely perceptible stirrings e»i 1 bought, t lie barelv audible 
miumtn of the 4 soul. \nei to ir silence was sometimes the 
thoughtful happiness of which Oblomov had dreamed, or the 
solitary mental work over the endless material they provided 
for each other. They olfen sank into silt nt amazement )>efore 
the eternally new and ri splendent beauty of nature. Their sensi 
five souls could not get meet to this beauty; the earth, the skv, 
the sea everything awakened their feelings and they sat m 
silence side bv # sfflt and looked through Ihe^sanu eyes and with 
one heait at this glory ot creation ;fnd understood each other 
withoul words. They did not meet the morning with indiffer- 
ence: they could not sink dullv into th ’ wilight of a warm, 
stany, southern niuht. They wnv kept awake by tlie constant 
excitement of the soul and the need to think together, to feel 
and lo talk! ... But what was the subject of these heated dis- 
cussions, quiet eonvci sat urns, readings, and long walks? Why, 
everything! While they win 4 dill abroad, Ktol/ lost the habit of 
reading and working alone: here, alone with Olga, he did not 
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even think alone. lie could scarcely manage to keep pace with 
the agonizing lapidity ol her thought and will. 

The question ol what he was going to do in his family circle 
was no longt i urge nt it had sol\ e d it sc If He had to miti ite lu r 
even inlo hi, husinc ss life , lot slu tell stifled unk ss she took an 
adivc pail in ldt lie di 1 nothing without lui knowledge oi 
active p irticipition whither it w is huildir g, or something to 
do with lie r own or Oblomov s estate, oi the comp mv s business 
transactions Not i single 1( llei w is posted without her ie admg 
it, not a single icle <1 md still le ss its ie ill/ ilion w is k( pt horn 
her, she knew everything, md oveiy thing mb rested her be- 
cause it mb re st< d him \t first he did it bee ausr he found it im- 
possible to hide anything iiom lui d he wiote a letter oi eon 
eiue te d a c on ve is it ron with m age rtl oi e onti letoi il wisdom 
m her pie some 1 ite r he continue el this bom h ihit, and at last 
it bee amt a nc c< ssity 1 oi him too 1 h r r< m u k >, iel\ ie < , approval 
oi disapprov d wete e sic 'me cl by him as a nect*>sai\ check up 
on Ins pi ins he s iw lint she understood is well is he, tint she 
thought and ie isomdnowoise thin he Zikhu i< se riled such 
ability in Ins wife md mm\ men resent it but Stol/ was 
happy 1 And leading met le lining Ihc perpe lual nourishment 
of thought and its endless development 1 Dig i w is jealous of 
every book and irtiele she was nol shown ami w is seriously 
angry oi ofie ruled if he did not llimk it woi th while showing he i 
something lie e onside ir d too serious boring oi incomprehensible 
to her, she c die <1 it pedant <c vulgu, letiogi ide and se oleic el 
lmn for being in old berm in stick in the mud’ f i lies often had 
lively seems about it She w is ingiy md he laugncel, slu grew 
angiiei and made it up with him only when lit stopped pulling 
her leg and shire el his ide is, knowledge and leading with lm. 
The end of it w is tint she wanted to read about and to know 
everythinghe wantedto lie did not force te ehmcal terms on he i 
ill oide i to ho ist idiot ie ally e 1 a le line el wile ’ If she liael utter 
cel a single worci oi hinted at sue h i e J um e>n 1- is p lit, he would 
have blushe ei mote than n she h id re plied with a blank look ol 
ignormce to an element iry question thit did not as vet form 
part of a womm’s celue ilion He nieitly wanted - and she 
douhlv so thit there should be nothing inaeecssibit to her 
unAcrst indmg, if not to lur knowledge He ihd not draw dix- 
gi mis oi hguies for lie r, but dise ussed everything with her and 
read a gre it deal without pedantically avoiding economic 
theories oi social or philosophical questions, he spoke with 
passion ami e nthusiasm and, as it wctc, dn w for her an endless, 
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living picture of knowledge. Later on she forgot the details, but 
the general pattern was never erased from her impressionable 
mind, the colours did not fade, and the fire with which he 
lighted the world of knowledge he erealed foi her was never ex- 
tinguished. lie was thrilled with pnde and happiness when he 
noticed a spark of that fire sinning m her eyes after wauls, how 
an echo of a thought he had imparted to her resounded in her 
speech, how it had entered into hei eon seam '•ness and under- 
standing, been transformed in her mind and appeared in her 
we i‘ds no longer stem anddiv but sparkling with womanly grace, 
and particularly if some fruitful drop from all he had discussed, 
read, and drawn for hei, sank, like a pearl, into I he translucent 
dt pllis of her being. Like ?fn arte t and a thinkei, he w\is weav- 
ing a rational existence for hei and new i m his life not at the 
tune of his studies, nor m Hie hard da\ > when he draggled with 
life, ext Heating himself from lls ends and growing strong and 
hardening himself in tin In.ds of manhood had he been so en- 
grossed as now m finding this unceasing, volcanic work of his 
wdc\ spirit. 

‘How happy I sun*' Slolzsaul to liimsc If, and dreamed in his 
own way, trying to guess what Midi future life would be like 
attei the iirsl years of their marriage. 

In the distance a nc w image smiled at him, nol of a selfish 
Olga, nor a passionately h>\ ing w de, nor a nu^hu-nursc fading 
away in the end in a colourless e xistene^ no on*- wanted, but of 
souk thing dilh re nt, c xalte d, almost imheaidof. ... He dreamed 
of a mother who created and to.uv pm t m the social and spiritual 
life of a w hole general ion of happy people. ... lie wondered fear- 
fully if sire would have enough wulbpow *r - and hastily helped 
her to subdue life, to acquit c a reserve o' coinage for the battle 
of life now, while (hc k v w< re still young and strong, while life 
spared them or its blows did not seem lieav y and while grief was 
suhnu rged in love. Then (lavs had been darkened, but not for 
long. Husnus^ Allures, the loss of a cou^de Table amount of 
money all that hardly affected the id. It meant a Mitional w T ork 
and extra journeys, trut was soon forgot len. Tire* dciuli of her 
aunt caused Olga bitter and genuine Uai id east a shadow on 
her life for about t wx months. The children's illnesses were a 
source of constant anxiety and lively apprehension, but as soon 
as the apprehension was gone, happiness returned. What wor- 
ried him mod was Olga's health: it took her a long tune to re- 
cover from her confinement - , and although she recovered, he still 
continued t o f eel anxious . I leknew * >f no m is fort une in ore terrible. 
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‘How happy I am r Olga, loo, kept repeating softly, looking 
with jikasme upon hei lil( , sinking into meditition at such 
moments espeeully for some time past, tlucc or lour yeais 
alter lit r man i age 

Man is a str mge eiealun ’ J'hc moie complete lie i hippiness 
was, the more pensive md v vc n appichensive she bee line She 
began to witch lie pull < ire fullv md tonne! hut she w is upse t 
by the p< i< < (nine ss of Ik i id< bv I he w ly il ^ee me el to si ind 
still dining tin moments ol hippiness Slit ioieeei herself te» 
shake off lie i p< nstv t mood mel epue Ke ne d the p ie t ot life It \ 1 1 
ishlv seeking noise movement t Lit s i iking lie i tins!) met to 
take lie r to town ti> m^ going into soe ie ly but not lor lemg The 
bustle olsoentx die e tc eJ lie r but slightly md she limned bark 
to he i little home to ±.< 1 1 id of some j untiil miusu il impn ssion, 
,mel one e m m eh \ ote el lie i se li e nl lie 1\ to the sin ill t aie s of lie r 
household st iv m^ m the nuiseiv ioi boms e irivmg out her 
eluties ot i motlie 1 inel mn-.e cu spent liouis ie leimg with Vn 
die\ md t dkim a v < l J j him ibout serious md dull thing*, or 
rcidpxl’v md elise usse d i]oimii\ fulfils Stic w is air ud to 
sink in It) in ipitiis like Obi um>\ s Hut liowtvei h ire! she Ined 
to rid heise li of those monu nh e>( pe riodie numbness me! slum 
be r of tin soul she w is e s e i \ now mel llu n wa\ J ml lust b\ the 
die mi of lnppine s when she w is nine more sunounde d 1>\ the 
blue night and heymd m i eiie>ws\ spell wlm h \\ is iollowed b\ 
an inteis it of bioodum, like i k l horn lift md then bv con 
fusion ftai longing i mu l ol dull me 1 me holy md lit r iotU ss 
he id was tilled with v i^ue ln/v questions Olg i listened to 
them intently ti\ing in a on to find out whit was wrong with 
hei md un ibl to diseo\ei whit he i soul w is seeking and eh 
manding iiom t mie tot mu md \ e t it w is cn lainlv seeking md 
longing Ioi something md even ehi letiul to s ly seemed to 
miss somethin., as 1 hough i h ippv lit* wen not enough as 
though she h ul gmwn tin <1 eif it indue re eh m indmg some new 
experience 1 pe e i mgj 1 u the i mel lulhti mtn the futuu 

4 \V h it is it sht llioiight hoi i died Is there sonic thing e Isc 
I nteel md ought to eh sue >\ licit mi ] to go * Nowhere This 
is 1 he end ot the ion! Hut is it ; II t\ e I e omph Led the circle 
ot hie * Is this all all ? she asked heise li, leaving some flung 
uns'iiet anel looking round anxiously to mike sine that no 
oik hid eniilu ud this whispei of he i soul He i c > e ^ ques- 
tioned the sk\ the sea the woods then ius no answer my 
where, there w is nothing then but emptiness and darkness 

Natuic said the same thing ovci and over agun, she saw in it 
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an uninterrupted and monotonous flow of life, without begin- 
ning or end. She knew whom to consult about her worries, and 
she might have found an answer; but what kind of answer? 
What if it was merely the dissatisfied mutlcring of a sterile 
mind or, worse still, the cinvmg of an unwomanly heai t that has 
not been created for s\ nipat h\ alone? Heavens, she Ins idol 
was heartless and^iosst ssed a hni.l and never-contented mind! 
What would she become' Not a bine stocking, surely i How she 
would fall in liis estimation when lit' discovered these new, un- 
wonted sufferings, winch weie, of coiiim , known to lmn. She 
hid from him or pretended to be ill, and tin n her e\es, m spite 
of herself, lost their velvety soilings and looked hot and dry, a 
heavy cloud la\ on hr r 1 “i* and, tr\ as she might, she could not 
force herself to smile or talk, and list < n< < 1 mdillerenllv to the 
inosl exciting news of the political wot Id and the nust interest- 
ing explanation of some new seient die discovery of new eiwtivo 
work of ail. \nd >et she did not want to ej \ , she ft It no sudden 
eveitement as when liei nerves wue on edge and her virginal 
powers were awakening and finding expression. No, that was 
not it ! 

‘What is it, then?' she asked nerself in despair, when she sud- 
denly felt bored and mdilfercnt to even thing on a beautiful, 
quiet e\enmg 01 sitting beside the eiadle.orainidsl her husband's 
endearments and speeches. ... She sudduiU stood stoek-sl ill and 
grew silent, then busied licrs< If with a feigned liveliness to con- 
ceal her strange ailment, 01 said she had a headache and went to 
bed. But it v\as not ens\ lor hci to hah hei ^ell Irom Slolz’s keen 
eyes ; slie knew it and pn pared herself inwardly foi the conversa- 
tion that was to come witli the same a M \i( ty as she had once 
prepared her^c If lor eonlessing her past. 11 came at Iasi. 

One evening they were taking a walk m the poplar avenue. 
She almost hung on Ins shoulder, haidl> utt»nng a word. She 
was sulfering Irom one of he r mysterious attacks and replied 
curtk to wloye^MU lie said. 

‘The nurse sa>s that 111 tie Olga t\a^ coughing in the night. 
Don’t you think we ought to send loi tin doctoi to-morrow?* 
lie asked. 

‘I’ve given her a*varm drink and will not let her go for a walk 
to-morrow, and then we shall see!’ she lcphed monotonously. 

They walked to the end of the avenue in silence. 

‘Why haven’t you answered your fii. nd Sonia’s letter?* he 
asked. ‘1 kept waiting and nearly missed the post. It’s her third 
letter you’ve left unanswered.’ 
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‘ Yes, I want to forget her as quickly as possible,’ she said, and 
fell silent. 

‘I gave Bichurin your regards,’ Audrey began again. ‘He’s in 
love with you, you know, so I thought it might comfort him a 
little for his wheat not arriving in time.’ 

She smiled dryly. 

‘Yes, you’ve told me,' she said indifferently. 

‘Wlial is it? Are you sleepy?’ lie asked. 

Her heart missed a beat, as it did over} tune he began asking 
her questions that alleoted her closely. 

fc Nol yet,’ she answered with feigned cheerfulness. ‘Why?’ 

‘You’re not fooling ill?' he asked again. 

‘No. What makes }ou ilnnk so.'* 

‘Well, then, }ou must he bored!' 

She pressed his shoulder tightl\ with both her hands. 

‘No, no!’ sue declared in .111 exaggeratedly eheoiful voice, 
which certainly sounded rallit r boied. 

lie led hoi out of I he avc nue and turned her face to the moon- 

‘Look at me!' he said, gazing intently into her eyes. ‘One 
might think that you were unhappy ! Your < \es are so strange 
to-day, and not only to-day - What is the matter with >ou, 
Olga?’ 

lie put his arm. round her waist and took her back into the 
avenue. 

‘You know,’ she said, trving to laugh, ‘I'm famished T 

‘Don’t tell stories! 1 don't like it! lie added, with feigned 
sev erity . 

‘ l hihappy ! ' she repeated, reproachfully, stopping him in 
the avenue. 4 Yes, 1 am unhapp> because - I am too happy!’ 
she concluded m such a soft and tender voice that he kissed 
her. 

She grew boldci. The assumption, though made light- 
heartedly and in jept, that six* was unhappy, /mcxpcetcdly 
made her wash to speak fravddv. 

k I am not bored I couldn't be, you know that peifeetly well 
yourself and I'm not ill, but I can't help feeling sad some- 
times. There, you insufferable man, if you must know ! Yes, I feel 
sad, and I don't know why!’ 

She put her head on his shoulder. 

*1 see! But why on earth?’ lie asked softly, bending over her. 

‘Don't know,* she repeated. 

‘ But there must be a reason, if not in me, or in your surround- 
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ings, then in yourself. Sometimes such sadness is merely the first 
symptom of an illness . . . are you well?’ 

‘Yes, perhaps it is something like that,’ she said earnestly, 
‘though I don't feel ill at all. You see how I eat, sleep, w r ork, and 
go for walks. Then suddenly something comes over me - a sort 
of depression. I can't help feeling that something is lacking in 
my life. Hut no, don't listen to me! It's all nonsense!' 

IMease go on,’ he insisted. ‘You say you feel there’s some- 
thing lacking in your life what else?' 

'Sometimes I seem to be afraid that things will change or 
come to an end - I don't, know myself,’ she went on. “Or I’m 
worried by the silly thought - what else is going to happen? 
What is happiness? Whfll is the meaning of life?’ she said, 
speaking more and more softly, ashamed of these questions. 
'All these joys, sorrows, nature, ' she whispered, ‘it all seems to 
make me long to go somewhere, and 1 become dissatisfied with 
every tiling. Oh dear, I’m so ashamed of all this foolishness - 
this day-dreaming. ... Don’t take any notice, don't look,’ she 
asked in an imploring voice, snuggling up to him, ‘This melan- 
choly fit of mine soon pusses, and I foil gay and light-hearted 
again, as 1 do now!’ 

She pressed close to him timidly and tenderly, feeling really 
ashamed and as though asking forgiveness for her ‘foolishness’. 

Iler husband questioned her a long time jind it took a long 
time to tell him, as a patient does a doctor, the symptoms of her 
sadness, to put into words all the vague questions that worried 
her, to describe the confusion m her mind, and then as soon 
as the mirage disappeared everything she could remember and 
observe. 

Stolz walked along the avenue in sOeriee, his head bowed, 
pondering, anxious and perplext d by his wife’s vague confession. 

She peered into his eyes, but saw nothing, and when they 
reached the end of the avenue ibf the third time, she would not 
let him turn yiftnd, but herself now took hjni out into the moon- 
light and gazed quest iortingly into his eyes. 

‘What are you thinking of? ‘ she asked shyly. ‘You’re laugh- 
ing at rnv foolishness, aren't you? It is v* i\ silly, this sadness of 
mine, isn’t it?’ 

He made no answer. 

‘Why are you silent?’ she asked impatiently. 

‘You've been silent for a long time, although you know, of 
course, that I’ve been watching you for some time, so iet me be 
silent and think it over. You've set me no easy task.’ 
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4 Well, you'll be thinking now and I’ll be worrying myself to 
death trying to guess what conclusion you’ve reached alone by 
yourself. I shouldn’t have told you about it!’ she added. ‘You’d 
better say something. ...’ 

‘What can I say to you?’ he said thought fully ; ‘perhaps 
you're still suffering from strained nerves, in which case it is the 
doctor and not 1 who will decide what’s wrung with you, VVe 
must send for him to-muriow. Hut if it isn't - lie stopped 
short, pondering. 

‘What if it isn't? Tell me!' she persisted impatiently. 

lie walked on, still absorbed in his thoughts. 

‘Please!’ she said, shaking him by the arm. 

‘Perhaps it's an over-active imagination, you're much too 
animated: or again, perhaps you've reached the age when — ’ 
lie finished in an undertone, speaking almost, to himself. 

4 Please speak up, Audrey. 1 can't bear it, when you muLtcr to 
yourself!’ she complained. '[ have told him a lot of nonsense, 
and he hangs Ins head and mutters something under his breath! 
1 honestly feel neivous here with you in the dark. 

‘ 1 don't know what to say you feel depressed, you're wor- 
ried by some sort, of questions - I don't know what to make of 
it. We’ll discuss it again later: you may be needing sea-bathing 
cure again. ... 

'You said to yourself - perhaps you've reached the age - 
what (iitl you mean?’ she asked. 

‘Aon see, I meant - ’ he said slowly', expressing himself hesi- 
tantly, distrusting his own t houghts and, as it were, ashamed of 
his words. ‘ Von see - there are moments I mean, if it isn’t a 
sign of a nervous breakdown, if there is absolutely nothing the 
matter with you. then perhaps you've readied the age of matur- 
ity when one stops growing where there arc no more riddles, 
and when it all becomes plain. 

‘You mean I've grown ohL'don't you?’ she interrupted him 
quickly. ‘Don’t you dare suggest it!’ She shookM finger at him. 
‘I am still young and strong,' she added, drawing herself up. 

lie laughed. ‘Don't, be afraid,’ he said; ‘it, seems to me you 
don’t ever intend to grow old! No, that’s not what I meant. In 
old age one’s powers fail and stop struggli ng, with life. No, your 
sadness and depression if it is what I think it is - is rather a 
sign of strength. A lively, inquiring, and dissatisfied mind some- 
times attempts to penetrale beyond the boundaries of life and, 
finding, of course, no answer, is plunged into melancholy and — 
temporary dissatisfaction witli life. It is the melancholy of the 
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soul questioning life about its mysteries. Perhaps that is what's 
the matter with you. ... If that is so - it isn't foolishness.’ 

She sighed, but it seemed more like a sigh of relief that her 
apprehensions were over and that she had not fallen in the esti- 
mation of her husband, but quite the contrary. ... 

‘But I am happy, my mind is not idle, 1 am not day-dream- 
ing, my life is full #what more do I want? Why all these ques- 
tionings?’ she said. 4 It's a disease, an obsession !' 

‘Yes, perhaps it is an obsession for an ignorant, untrained, 
and weak mmd. This melancholy and thesi questions have pos- 
sibly driven many people mad ; to some they appear as hideous 
apparitions, as a delirium of the mind. 1 

‘My happiness is hrimniftg over, 1 so want to live and sud- 
denly all is gall and wormwood. 

•All, that's what, one has to pay for the Promethean fire! It. 
isn't enough to suffer, you have to lo\o this inelaiu^ioly iunh-rc- 
spvcl your doubts amt questionings: they represent the surfeit, 
tin* luxury of ldr, and mostly appear on the summits of happi- 
ness, when there are no eonrsi desires: people who are in need 
and sorrow are not bothered by iliem; thousands and thousands 
of people go through life without knowing anything about this 
fog of doubts and the anguish of questionings. ... But to those 
who have met them al the right moment, they are not ail alllie- 
lion. but welcome guests.’ ^ 

‘But it\> impossible to manage thorny they make you feel 
miserable and indifferent - to almost everything,’ she added 
hesitantly. 

‘Not for Jong, though.’ he said. ‘Afterwards they make life all 
the fresher. They bring us to the abyss fi m wliieh we ean get 
no answer and then make us look upon life with greater love 
than ever ... they challenge forces that have been tried already 
to a light with them, as though they did not want them to go to 
sleep. . . • 

‘To be worried* by some fog, by phanlouis,’ she complained. 
‘All is so bright and sunny, and .suddenly ail ominous shadow 
falls upon life! Ts there no remedy against it?' 

‘Of course there is! You must find sti- .iglh in life, and if 
you can't., life becopies unbearable even without these ques- 
tions.’ 

‘What am I to do, then? Yield and be miserable?’ 

‘Not at all,' he said; ‘arm yourself with fortitude and go on 
your way in life patiently and perse veringly. You and T are not 
Titans,’ he went on, putting his arm round her; ‘we shall not 
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go, like Manfred and Faust, to struggle defiantly with formid- 
able problems; we shall not accept their challenge, but bow our 
heads and humbly go through the difficult times, and then life 
and happiness will smile upon us once more and 1 

‘ Hut what if they never leave us alone and sadness troubles us 
more and more?’ she 1 asked 

''Well, what if it does? Let us accept it jin a new element in 
life. Hut no, that floes not happen ; it cannot he so with us! This 
is not \our sadness: it is the general ailment of mankind. One 
drop of it has fallen on \ on. All tins is terrible when one has lost 
touch with life when there’s nothing to sustain one. Hut with 
us - 1 only hope this melancholy of jours is what I think it is 
and not 1 he symptom of some illnesi that would be worse, that 
would be a calamity which would leave me utterly defenceless 
and helplesi* Hut do you really think that some vague sadness, 
doubts, or questionings could dtpnxc us of our happiness, 
our 

lie did not finish the sentence, and she threw herself into his 
aims like one possessed and, elaspiug her arms round his nook, 
like a bacchante, in a passionate embrace, remained motionless 
like that tor a moment. 

‘Neither vague sadness, nor illness, nor - death!' she whis 
pered Tapf urously , oner* again happj , calm, and ga> . II seemed 
to her that shtj neser loved him so passionately as at this 
moment. , 

‘Take care that Fate does not overhear your complaint and 
take it for ingratitude,’ he concluded with a superstitious ob- 
servation, inspired by tender solicitude. ‘She dislikes people 
who do not value her gifts. So tar you were just getting to 
know life; you still have to test it. Wait till il gets going in 
good earnest, till sorrow and trouble conic and they will come 

then you won't have time for these questionings. ... Hus- 
band your strength!’ Stole, added softly, almost as though 
he were speaking Jo himself, m answer to Wr passionate out- 
burst. There was a note of sadness in his words, as though he al- 
ready saw ‘the trouble and the sorrow’ in the distance. 

She was silent, struck suddenly by the sadness in his voice. 
She had infinite faith in him, and the sound of his voice inspired 
trust m her. She was infected by his thoughtfulness and became 
absorbed in herself. Leaning on him, she walked slowly and 
mechanically up anti down the avenue, sunk in deep silence. 
Following her husband's example, she gazed apprehensively in- 
to the future where, as he said, trials, trouble, and sorrow 
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awaited them. She was no longer dreaming of a blue flight; an- 
other prospect opened up before her, one that was not translu- 
cent and festive, not life amid peace and plenty, alone with him . 
No, what she saw there was a series of privations and losses, be- 
dewed witli tears, unavoidable saerthees, a life of tasting and 
forced renunciation, of fancies bom in idleness, groans and 
lamentations caustftl b\ new feeling's they had not experienced 
before; she dreamed ot illness, busnn >s failures, hu husband’s 
death. ... She shuddered, she lost lit ait, but she ga/ed with 

< ou rage and curiosity at that new aspect ot I.le, examined it 
with horror and moasuied her si length against it. ... Lou alone 
did not betray her in that dieam, il kipl guard f.nthiully over 
this new life, too; and t rt, too, wa* difh rent ! The re v\eie no 
ardenl sighs, no bught ia\s. and no blue nights ■ as \ears passed, 
it all seemed child's m comfunson with tlial hir-awav love 
taken for its own h\ stern and ime ompromning 1 iff \ on hi aril 
no laughter and ki^se s tlu re, nor p< nsi\ c eoim rsat ions, quiver- 
mg with suppressed passion, m the sumn.u -house among the 
Mowers at the tishval of nature and lile . . MI that had 4 wither- 
ed and gone’. Hut that unfailing and nidevtnn < ible love could 
be perceived m then laces as [lower 1 ul as the lilc-lorce at the 
tune of common sonow it shorn in the slowly and silently ex- 
changed glance ol mutual suffering, and il could be felt in Lhe 
minute patience with which they nut life's torments, m their 
restrained tears and stifhd sobs. Otlu i # dreams, distant, but 

< lcar, definite, and menacing, q 11} replaced Olga's vague sad- 
ness and questionings. ... I mlci tlu influence ot the reassuring 
anil calm words of her husband, and in tlu boundless trust she 
it ll in him, Olga relaxed fioni her myst nous sadness, which 
only few people know, and the stern and prophetic dreams of 
the lutuie. and she went « liee rliillv fuwatd. The ‘fog gave 
place to a bright and sunny morning, with the cares of a mother 
and a housewife; she felt drawn now to the flovve r-gai den and 
t Iif fields and to her husband's study, l^il no longer did she 
play about vvilh life m careless abandon; instead sb,- took heart 
of grace and, inspired by a secret thought prepare el herself, and 
waited. . . . She wa. glowing m gra ce. . . An 're y saw that his for- 
mer ideal of woman cjnd wile was unattainable*, but he was happy 
even in the pale reflection of it in Olga: he had nr-v er expected 
even that. Meanwhile he, loo, was Lieod for years, for almost his 
whole life, with the ne>t inconsiderable la^k of mainfaining his 
dignity as a man on the same high level m the eyes of a woman 
so proud and with so proper a regard for her own self-rt speel as 
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Olga, not out of vulgar jealousy, but so as to make sure that her 
life, whieh was clear as crystal, should not be darkened; and this 
might well happen if her faith in him were in tlie least shaken. 

A great many women have no need of anything of the kind: 
once married, they icsiirncdly accept their husband's good and 
bad qualities, reconcile themselves completely to the position 
and environment into which thov have he da placed, or as re- 
signedly succumb to the lirst casual infatuation, finding it at 
once impossible or unnecessary to resist it. * It h fate,' they say 
to themselves, 'passion woman is a weak creature,’ and so on. 
Kven if the husband ranks above the crowd in intelligence*, 
which is sej irresist iblc an at traction in a man, such women pride 
themselves on their husband's Mipenonty as though it were 
some expensive necklace, and even l hen only if his intellect re- 
mains hlmd Jo their pitiful fe mah tricks. Hut if he dares loser 
through the pel tv comedy of l heir sly , woi tides**, and sometimes 
vicious existence, they hud his intellect haid and eiampmg. 

Olga did not know tins logic of icsignation to blind fate and 
could not midersland women's cheap passions and infatuations. 
Having once recognized the woith in Jier chosen man and lus 
claims on her, she believed in him and therefore loved him, and 
if she ceased h> lx liev e, she would ci um to love, as liad been the 
ease with Oblomov. Hut at that time her steps wen* still un- 
steady' and her vill shaky; ,she was only just beginning to ob- 
serve life closely’ and n edit, ate on il, to become conscious of her 
mind and rhaiarler and to gather her mateiials. The work of 
creative endeavour had not yet begun and she had not yet de- 
cided on her path in life. Hut now hci faith in \ndrey was not 
blind but conscious, and her ideal of masculine perfection was 
embodied in it. The mon deeply and more consciously she be- 
lieved lit him, the harder he fotmd it to remain on the same 
height and to lx* tin hero not only of her mind and heart but 
also of her imagination. Hut'her faith m him was so strong that 
she recognized no i* termediaiv between herself * ml him or any 
other eourl of appeal than (Jod. That was why she w'ould not 
Jmve put up with the slightest lowering in the qualities six* 
acknowledged in him; any false note in his mind or character 
would have produced a shattering discord. ‘The demolished edi- 
fice of her happiness would have buried her under its ruins, or 
had her strength been preserved, six* would have looked for 
but no, women like her do not make the same mistake twice. 
After the collapse of such faith and such love, no rebirth is 
possible. 
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Slolz was profoundly happy in his full and exciting life, in 
which unfading spring was flowering, and he took care of it, 
tended and cherished it jealously, keenly, and energetically. He 
was horror-stricken only when lie remembered that Olga had 
been within a hair's-hreadth of destruction; that they had 
merely stumbled on their right path m life, and then* two h\es, 
now merged into (Hie, might Imc divergid; that ignorance of 
tlu* ways of life might hu\e led to a disastrous mistake, that Ob- 
ion ov - - He shuddered, (rood heavens, Olga in the sort of life 
Oblomov had bet n pu*purmg for her! Olga lending a da\ -to-day 
existence, a eountr\ lad} , musing her ehildrt n, a housewife, and 

nothing more! All hex questionings, dotibls, the whole cxeite- 
ment of her life, would ha^fe b< en lnttered away m household 
(-ares, preparations loi leasl-d.n **, xisitois, family leumons, 
birthdays, christenings, and her husband's indolence and 
apathy! Marriage would haw* been a meaningless form, a means 
and not an end; it would June been meich a large and immut- 
able framework for visits, entertainments of \isitors, dinners 
and parties, < mply chatter. How would she hayc endured such 
a life? At first she would lm\< st niggled, living to find and solve 
the mystf i\ of life, wept and suffered, and then she would have 
got used to it, grown fat and stupid, and spent her time eating 
and sleeping. No, it wouldn't have been so with her: she would 
have wept, siificied, pined away, and died m # thc arms of her 
loving, kind, and helpless husband. ... Poor Olga! \nd if the 
lire bad not been extinguished «»ud life had not come to an end, 
if tier powers had In Id out and demanded freedom, if she bad 
stretched foith her wings like a stiong and keen-r\ed eagle, 
checked for a moment by her weak arms, and (lung lr< rself on 
the high roek where she had seen an (ugk who was stronger and 
more keen-eyed than slu i ... Poor I lx a ! 

‘Poor Ilya ! 1 Audrey cried one da\ as he recalled the past. 

At tl ie sound of that name ()lga*uiddenl\ dropped her hands 
and her embroidery into her lap. thiew bacl^lur In ad, and sank 
into thought. Ihs exelam.it ion had brought back memories. 

‘How is lie getting on/’ she risked after a pause. 'Can't we 
find out?’ 

Audrey shrugged* ‘One might think,' lie said, ‘that we were 
living at a time when there was no post, and when people who 
had gone tl v*ir different wav-» regarded each oth< r as lost and, 
indeed, lost all trace of each other.’ 

4 You might write again to some of your friends: we should at 
least find out something.* 
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‘We shouldn’t find out anything that we don’t know already: 
that he is alive and well and living in the same place - I know 
that without writing to my friends. As for how he is, how lie is 
enduring his life, whether he is morally dead, or there still is a 
spark of life glowing in Imu that no stranger could find out.’ 

‘Please don’t talk like that, Andrcy: it flight ens me and hurts 
me to hear you. 1 should like to know, amt* I'm afraid to find 
out 

She was ready to er\ 

* We shall be in 1\ t» isbutg m the spring, and we shall find out 
for ourst Iv t s.’ 

‘That isn't < uough We must do all we can. 1 

‘Haven't 1 done so i Ilavm t ltrhd im Inst to persuade him, 
to do e \ ( 1 vl lung I could toi turn, anangid his allaiis for lmn 
it only h< had shown I Ik slightest sign of apple cud ion f lie’s 
read\ to do anv Hung when \ou sir him, bid .is soon as \ou’io 
out of sight it's oo(id-b\ e lu'sjjum to sk < p again ! It's like lin- 
ing toiled with a dipsomaniac !’ 

‘But win do \ou hi him out of vi.'ir sight } ' Olga said im- 
patiently. ‘lie must he dealt with iciolutcly : put him m the 
carnage and take him awav. Xow that we aie going to move to 
our estate, le'dl Ik ih.u us. We 11 take him with us. 

‘What tumble we have with him 1 ’ \ndiey said, walking up 
and down the room. ‘Theic's no end to it !' 

\ ou don't find if <a himhit, do void 1 said Olga. ‘That is 
news! It’s the Inst turn 1’vi lu.ird you grumble about it.’ 

‘I’m not grumbling,’ replnd \ndroy. ‘I’m just thinking 
aloud.’ 

‘And whv should vou do that? You haven t come to I lie con- 
clusion that it is a bon and a imisnnet , have vou?’ 

She looker! seire!ungl> at lmn. He shook his lit ad. 

‘No. not a nuisance, but a wasU oi time. I c juft hi Ip thinking 
that souk tunes.’ 

‘ Don l say it, please!* she slopped him. ‘ I shall think of it all 
♦lav again, as I did last week, and feel miserable. It your friend- 
ship for him is dead, vou must t r\ to do vour best tor him out 
of human haling. If you grow tired. I’ll go to him myself, and I 
shan’t leave without him. I’m sure he will be moved by rnv en- 
treaties. 1 can’t hi Ip ft elmg that I shall cry bitterly if I find him 
broken-down or dead. Perhaps, my tears — ’ 

‘Will bung him back to life, vou think?’ Anilrey interposed. 

‘Well, it they don't bring him back to active life, they might 
at least make turn look round him and change lus way of living 
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for something better. He won’t live in squalor, but near those" 
who are his equals, with us. 1 only saw him for a moment that 
time, and lie at once came to lmnself and was ashamed.’ 

'You don’t love him still, do you?’ Andrey asked, jestingly. 

‘No!’ Olga replied in good earnest, thoughtfully, as though 
looking into the past. ‘I don' I love lum still, but there is some- 
thing m him that # love, something to winch, 1 believe, I have 
remained faithful, and shall not chance as other people do. . ..’ 

"Oil? Who are those other people** ^ oi> aien't thinking of mo, 
are you? Hut you are mist.ikm. \nd if you want to know the 
truth, it is 1 who taught you to !o\e him and nearly got you into 
trouble. Hut for me you would hu\e p.iwd him by without 
untieing hum It was l nurtle you realize that he possessed no 
less intelligence than other people, only it was buried under a 
rubbish-heap and asleep m idleness. Shall l tell ^ou why N lie is 
dear to you and what you still lo\e in him?’ 

She nodded assent. 

‘lleoause lu possesses something that is worth more than any 
amount of intelligence an honest and faithful heart! It is the 
matchless treasure lhal la' has earned through his lile unharm- 
ed. People knocked him down, he grew mdilforent and, at last, 
dropped asleep, crushed, disappointed, haying lost the strength 
to live; but he has not lost his honesty and his faithlulncss. llis 
heart has newer struck a single false note - thfre is no stain on 
his character. No well-dressed- up lie ha^evu deceived him and 
nothing wall Inn* him from the hue path. A icgular ocean of 
evil and baseness may be surging round him, the entire world 
may be poisoned and turned upside down Oblomov will nc\er 
bow down to the idol oi falsehood, and his soul wilt always be 
pure, noble, honest. ... Ibs soul is translucent, clear as crystal. 
Such people arc uie: theie aren't many of them; they are like 
pearls in acimvd! Ills lieni t cannot be bulled; he can be relied 
on always and anywhere. It is to lias you have remained faithful, 
and that is wl^ flothing I do for him will ev^r lie a burden to me. 

I have known lots of people possessing high qualities, but newer 
have I met a heart more pine, more nubk, and more simple. I 
have loved many people, but no one so warmly and so firmly as 
Oblomov. Once you know him, you cannot stop loving him. 
Isn’t that so? Am I light?’ 

Olga \va* silent, her eyes fixed on her work. Andrey pondered, 

‘Is that all? What else is there? Oh,’ he added gaily as he 
came to himself, ‘I quite forgot his ‘’dove-like tenderness” 

Olga laughed, quickly threw down her sew ing, and, running 
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up to Audrey, flung her arms round his neck, gazed for a few 
minutes with shining eyes into his eyes, then, putting her head 
on her husband’s shoulder, sank into thought. There rose in her 
mind Oblomov's gentle, dreamy face, his tender look, his sub- 
missiveness, then his pitiful, shamefaced smile with which he 
answered her reproach at parting and she felt so unhappy, so 
sorry for him. * 

‘You won’t leave him?’ she said with her arms still round her 
husband's neck. ‘You won't abandon him. will you?' 

‘Never! Not unless a gulf opens suddenly, or a wall rises be- 
tween us.’ 

She kissed her husband. 

‘Will you lake me to him in Petersburg?’ 

lie hesitated and wa> silent. 

‘Will von? Will you she asked, iii-usliug on an answer. 

'bi-den, Olga.’ he said, frying to Inc his neck from her em- 
brace: “we must first 

‘No, say -yes! Promise, or I won’t leave you alone!’ 

‘All right,' he replied, “only not the liist, but the second lime. 
I know very well what \ou will feel like if he -- 

“Don't say another word!' she interrupted. “Yes, you will 
take me: together we shall do everything. Alone you won't be 
able to - you won' l want to r 

‘Perhaps you're right, only I'm afraid you will be upset, and 
perhaps for a long time,’ he said, not altogether pleased that 
Olga had forced him to consent. 

“Remember, then,' she concluded, resuming her seat, “you 
will only give him up if ”a gulf opens up or a wall vises between 
us." 1 won't forget those words.’ 
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Pica ok and quiet reigned over Vvborg, its unpaved streets, 
wooden pavements, meagre gardens, and ditches overgrown 
with nettles, where a goat with a frayed rope round its neck was 
busily grazing or drowsing dully beside a .fence* ; at midday a 
clerk's elegant high heels clattered along the pavement, a mus- 
lin curtain in some window moved aside, and the wife of some 
civil servant peeped out from behind the geraniums; or a girl’s 
fresh face suddenly appeared above the fence in some garden 
and at once disappeared again, followed by another girl’s face, 
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which also disappeared, then again the first appeared, and was 
followed by the second ; then the shrieks and laughter of the girls 
on the swings could be heard. 

All was quiet in Mrs Pshenitzyn's house. You walked into the 
small courtyaid and you were in I he midst of a living idyll: 
cooks and liens were thrown into a commotion and ran oil to 
hide in the corner*; the dog began jumping on its chain and 
barking at the top of its voice; \kulma stopped milking the 
cow . and the caretaker left oil chopping wood, and both eyed 
the visitor with interest. ‘\Mio do \ on want'’ the caretaker 
ndvod, and on bung given the name ot Oblomov or the land- 
lady. he pointed sih ntl\ to 1 he fi out sU jis and slarU d chopping* 
wood again. The \ i^it ol wafted dow n a d< an. sand-si n \\n path 
to the front step**, covered with a plain, ( U m eaipet, pulled the 
bnghtlv polidud bisiss handle ol 1 lit bdl, and Ibe door was 
opened b\ \ms\a, the ehildie u, and soiik ! mu bv the landlady 
lu rself or Xakhni Znkbni being.dwa^ Ihel.isl. 

Kv cry Hung in Mrs INhenil/v n s house boietfn -.Limp of such 
ihunduncc and prospenlv as was not lobe se en 1 here eve n when 
Muila Matveyev na kept house foi her>ell and her biolher. The 
kitchen, the pantries, ihe sidebeuid were lull ot croekerv , large* 
and small, loimd and oval dishes sauce-boat >, tups, {>iles of 
plates, and non, copper, and e arllienwate sauci pans and pots. 
In the rupboaids was kepi Vgaha Mat vc\ e # v na' > silver, re- 
deemed long ago and never pawned smce § sale l>\ side with ()b- 
lewnov’s siIvm. Then 4 wt re win »e n»ws ol enormous, tmv and 
paunchy teapots and seveial renvs efi ehma cups, plain and gilt, 
painted with me»1 1oe*s, Itammg he arts, anel ( hiuamcn ; there were 
huge glass |urs of cnllee, cinnamon, anel vanilla crystal tca- 
eaelelies, cruets of oil anel vmegai. Whoie shelves were loaded 
with packets, bed lies, boxes of household remedies, Jicibs, 
lotions, plasters, spirits, camphor, simple anel fumigatory pow- 
ders; there* w r as also soap, mater raUfor ele*aning lace, taking out 
stains, etc., et<v - everything, in fact, that ^ good houscwile m 
the provinces keeps in her house. When Agniya Matvevevna 
suddenly opened the deieir of a cuphoaid I'Ml of all these .u tides, 
sheavas herself ovt reoioc bv the bouquet of all these* narcotic 
smells and had te> turn her face away for a moment. 

In the* larder hams were suspeneled from the ceiling, so that 
mice could not get at them, as well as cheeses, sugar-loaves, t ured 
fish, bag-, of dried mushionms. and nuts bought from Kiunisli 
pe*ellars. On the* lloor stood ea^es of hotter, huge, covered 
earthenware jugs of sour cream, baskets of eggs, and lots of 
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other things. One would need the pen of a second Homer to de- 
scribe fully and in detail all that had been accumulated in all the 
corners and on all the shelves of this small shrine of domestic 
life. The kitchen was the true scene of action of the great house- 
wife, and her worthy assistant, Anisya. Everything they needed 
w r as in the house, ami everything was handy and in its proper 
plaee; indeed, everywhere there was orderMinl cleanliness - at 
least one might have said so had it not been for one corner in 
the house where no ray of light, nor breath of fresh air, nor 
Agafya Matvcyevnu’s eye. nor Anisya's quick, all-sweeping 
hand, had ever penetrated. Thai was Zakhar's room or den. 
llis room had no window, and the perpetual darkness helped to 
turn a human habitation inloadai’k hole. If Zakhar sometimes 
found there Agafya Matvevevna with all sorts of plans for im- 
proving and cleaning the plaee, he firmly declared that it was 
not a woman's business to decide when and how his brushes, 
blacking, and bouts ought to be kept, that it was nobody's busi- 
ness why his clothes lay in a heap on the door and his bed in the 
corner behind the stove was covered in dust, and that it was he 
and not she who wore l tie clothes and slept, on the bed. As for 
the besom, .some planks, two bricks, the bottom of a barrel, and 
two logs of wood which he kept in his room, he could not do 
without them in his work - though lie did not explain why; 
furthermore, dyisl and spiders did not disturb him, and, in a 
word, since he never poked his nose into their kitchen, there was 
no reason why they should interfere with him. When he found 
Anisya there one day, he treated her with such scorn and 
threatened her with his elbow' so seriously that she was afraid 
to look in any more. W hen the ease was taken to a higher court 
and submitted to his master’s decision, Oblomov went to have a 
look at Zakhar's room with the intention of taking all the neces- 
sary measures ami seeing them strictly carried out, but thrusting 
Ins head through Zakhar's door and gazing for a moment at all 
Hint was there. Iiy just spat and did not utter, a word. ‘Well, 
have you got w'hat you tvanted?’ Zakhar said to Agafya Mat- 
vcyevna and Anisya, who had come with Oblomov in the hope 
Hint his interest might lead to some change. Then he smilfd in 
his own manner across his whole face so that his eyebrows and 
whiskers moved apart. 

All the other rooms were bright, clean, and airy. The old 
faded curtains had gone and the windows and doors of the 
drawing-room and study were hung with green and blue draperies 
and muslin curtains w ith red festoons - all of it the work of 
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Agafya Matveyevna’s hands. The pillows were white as snow 
and rose mountainously almost to the ceiling; the blankets were 
quilted and of silk. For weeks on end the landlady's room was 
crowded with several card-tables, opened up and placed end to 
end, on which Oblomov's quilts and dressing-gown were spread 
out. Agafya Matveyevna did the cutting out and quilting her- 
self, pressing her linn bosom to the work, fastening hei eyes and 
even her teeth upon it when she had to bite l he thread oil*; she 
laboured with love, with indefatigable mdiisl r\ , corn lot t ing her- 
self modestly with the thought that the dressing-gown and the 
quitted blankets would eiollu . w.um, caress, and dt light the 
magnificent Oblomov, For day s, as he lav on the sola m his room, 
he admired the way her hflre elbow*, unwed to and fro in the 
wake of the needle and the cotton. As m the old das** at Ohio- 
movka. he more than once do/ed oil to tlu icgular »uimd of the 
needle going m and out of the maUnal and the Mtifppmg of the 
f lire ad w h< n bit l< n oil. 

% 

4 Do slop working, please; you'll be tued.' b< besought her. 

‘The Lord lo\es work,' she unsw< rul, n< ver t vkmg her hands 
and eves off her yyork. 

Uis eollee was as eaiefullv and merlv served and as wi ll made 
as at the beginning, when lie had moved into the house several 
yiars before, (hblet soup, macaroni and parmesan cheese, 
meat or fish pie, cold hsh and vegetable soup, home-grown 
chicken - all Ihis followed each other jn striel mtation and 
introduced pleasant variety into l he monotonous life of the 
little house. From morning Id! evening bright sunshine lilleel the 
house, streaming in at the win.’ iws on one* side* and then on the 
other, there being nothing (o impede it, thanks to the kitchen 
gardens all round. The canaries trilled gaily: the* ge raniums and 
the hyacinths (he children occasionally bi ought from the count's 
garden exuded a stiemg sen nt in the sinai. mom, hie ndmg pleas 
anlly wit li the smoke* of a pure 1 lamina cigar and the einuamon 
or vanilla whicji flu landlady pounde el, euei«etk ally moving her 
< Ibows. Oblomov lived. as it were, wifhm a gold* n frame work of 
life, in which, as in a dioiama, the* only things 1 hat changed were 
the usual phases of day and night and the seasons; there were 
no other changes, ny s< nous accidents t > convulse one’s whole 
life, often stirring up a muddy and bitte*i sediment. Kver since 
Stolz had saved Oblomov ka from the fraudulent debts of the 
landlady's brother, and Ivan Matvey cvich and Taranlyev had 
completely disappeared, every filing of a hostile nature had dis- 
appeared from Oblomov’s life, too. lie was now r sut rounded by 
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simple, land, and lo\ing people who all conspired to do tlieir 
best to m ike his lift as comfort xble as possible to hi Ip him not 
to notice ll not to feel Agif\ i Mat\c\e\m wis m the pnmt 
o( her life She h\(d fitluu th it lie i hie w is full isithidncvei 
bten btkne bill isbcfm sht would m\<i be ibk to express 
it in words or r it lu i it n \u oec lined l ) her to do so Sht 
men I\ pi i\ t d th it (» >d wou'd piol mg ()l>k>» iov s lilt md s ivc 
him fioin soiidw w * ith md w mt t muiiiltin^ lie: r^c It lit r 
cJuIdien in<] In (nine house hold t > (»od s w ill Hut is though 
to m ike up f >1 it he i lice ilw i\s wore the s nut e \pre<> ion ol 
complete md pc lie c l h ippmess wiiherut elcsiie md the nine 
rirt md inked impossible ioi i per son of iddlt ent tempi 11 
mint She li id put >n v\nj\t the it 1 w is i helm., ol conic nt 
incut ib mi her unph bos m md shou his he i e\es gl meet 
with <j nth nt s and d then w is 11 expressi m ol soheituele m 
the in it cone 1 me 1 m< le l\ he i h msthol I duhe s Slu mud tlu 
e dm md eh ml \ w ith w hu h she li 1 l rub d he 1 house m t he old 
di>s with obt lie nt \nisv i Vkulm 1 md the e ue t ike 1 u id> t > 
t ll e he i 01 ek t s \ btlne lie se e me el to s ill tlonjr 1 ithe r th xu 
w ilk if e m Ihe e upno ud t ) tlie kilelun m I h mi the kite he u 
to the pmti\ ^i\ m^ lie r oieie 1 in m unhurried me isure el tone 
ol\one lull y 1 orisi lous of whit she w is doing 

Vmsva h id row n live I e r 1h m he h 1 < lie e mse the ie w is moie 
woik lor her lei do she n is dw i\s on t lie run mo\ 1114 md 
bustlin^ ihoul woil^nv cin\iu_, emt \lm1\ 1 \1 live \e vn 1 s 
oreiers Ihi e\is li id „rn\vn e\en blighter md her nose th it 
spt iki i r nis >1 he is w is tluiht tor v% xi i gluwin^ with cues 
thoughts ind intention stiniin^ to spe ik though hei tongue 
w is sile nt 

Iloth women were dres ed in iceorel met with the ehgmt} of 
t he ir se \ e r ll positions md 1 he 11 eiulie s \g if\ 1 M il\ t \ c mi 1 h id 
now 1 hi^ w iidi ibi with \ je»v of silk dresses eleiiks md fm 
toits she eideieet her honn ts on (he othei siele of the m\ci 
ilmosl m 1 itt \nv ^venue she bought lie 1 shots pot in Ihe mu 
kctbiitmoin of Ihe 1 ishion ihk hoppm n lie ides mel in 1 h it 
pist think of it * in M nsk i\ 1 Sim t \nis\ 1 too hiving hn 
ishe d lie 1 weak m tlu kite he 11 put on 1 w >e>lle n die ss csptcixH> 
on Sundi>s \kulm 1 ileuu still wdked iboul with her skirt 
tiukeel up it the w 11st md the t uetikei could not bring him 
self to do without Jus sheepskin even in tlu summer hohdi>s 
/ikhu too w is olio use *is h id isc\ci he h ul m idi lninsc If 
a | ickct out of his gre \ frock to it, md it w is impossible to siy 
whit colour lus tiousers were or of whit matenil his tic was 



made. He cleaned boots, then* went to sleep, or sat at the gates, 
gazing dully at the few passers-by, or, finally, spent his time sit- 
ling at the nearest grocery -hop, where he did the same things 
and in the same way as he had done before, lirst at Oblomovka 
and then in Gorokhovaya Stree t. 

Apd Oblomov himself? Oblomov was the complete and 
natural reflection ;pid expression of that lepose, contentment, 
and serene calm that reigned all around him. Thinking about 
his way of living, subjecting it to a close* scrutiny, and getting 
more and more used to if, he dc eieled at last that he had nothing 
more to strive for, not lung more to seek, that he had attained 
the ideal of his life, though it we re shorn of poetry and bereft of 
the brilliance with which lij* imagination had once endowed the 
plentiful and care-free life of a country sepnre on his own estate, 
among Ins peasants and house-serfs, lie Ie>okcd upon his present 
way of life* as a continuation of the* same OhloniAv-likc exist- 
ence, except that he lived in a diflercnl place, and the* times, 
tt»o, were to a certuiu e\le nl eiitlemif . Here*, too, as at Obloinov- 
ka, he managed to strike* a good bargain with life, having ob- 
taineei from it a guarantee of undisturbed pe*ue e. lie triumphed 
inwardly at having escaped its annnv mg and agonizing demands 
and storms, which break from that part e>f the he ri/,011 where 
the lightnings of great joys Hash and the* sudden thunderclaps 
of great sorrow ■> resound; where* false he>pe*s and niagniliccnt 
phantoms of happiness are at pla> ; win re a mifu's own thought 
gnaws at his vitals and liuall> eonsumcslum anel passion kills; 
where man is engaged m a ne\ (‘r-eeasmg battle anel leaves the 
battlefield shattered but still .satiate anel discontented. Not 
hav ing experienced 1 Ik t |o\soblniiied h) struggle, he rticntally re- 
nounced them, and felt at peace with himself only in Ins forgotten 
corner of the world, where* there was no * niggle, no movement, 
and no life. And if hU imagination caught lire again, if forgotten 
memories and unfulfilled dieums rose up before him, if Ins* con- 
science began to^xick him h>i having spent lus life in one way 
and not in another - he slept badly , wokc # up, jumped out of 
bed, and sometimes wept disconsolate tears for his bright ideal 
of life that had now vanished for good, as one we< ps for the dear 
departed with the bitter consciousness 'hat one had not done 
enough for them while they were alive. Then he looked at his 
surroundings, tasted the ephemeral good things of life, and 
calmed down, gazing dreamily at the evening sun going down 
.slowly and quietly in the liery conflagration of the •♦unset; at 
last lie decided that his life had not just turned out to be so 
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simple and uncomplicated* but Rad been created and meant to 
be so in order to show that the ideally reposeful aspect of human 
existence was possible. It fell to the lot of other people, he re- 
ilected, to express its troubled aspects and set in motion the 
creative and destructive forces: everyone had his own fixed pur- 
pose in life ! Such was the philosophy that llie Plato of Oblomov- 
ka had worked out and that lulled him to sl^ep amidst the stern 
demands of duly and the problems of human existence! He was 
not born and educated to be a gladiator for the arena, but a 
peaceful spectator of the battle: his timid and indolent spirit 
could not have endured oil her the anxieties of happiness or the 
blows inflicted by life therefore he merely gave expression to 
one particular aspect of it, and it wrw no use being sorry or try- 
ing to change it or to gel more out of it. As years passed, he was 
less and less disturbed by remorse and agitation, and settled 
quietly and*gradually into the plain and spacious collin he had 
made for his remaining span of life, like old hermits who, turn- 
ing away from life, dig their own graves in the desert. He gave 
up dreaming about the arrangement of ids estate and moving 
there with all Ins household. The manager engaged by St o)// sent 
him regularly every Christmas a very considerable income, the 
peasants brought corn and poultry, and the house flourished in 
abundance and gaiety. Oblomov even acquired a carriage and 
pair, but, with his habitual caution, the horses he bought were 
so quiet that tfiev only started at the third blow of the whip, 
while at the first arid second blow one horse staggered and 
stepped aside, then the other horse staggered and stepped 
aside, and only then, stretching out their necks, backs, and 
tails, did they move together and trot off, nodding their heads. 
They took Vanya to school on the other side of the Neva and 
Agafya Matveyevna to do her shopping. At Shrovetide and 
lias ter the whole family and Oblomov went for a ride and to the, 
fair; occasionally they took a box at the theat re and went there, 
also all together. In summer they went for a*;lrive in the coun- 
try, and on St Kigali's Day they drove to the ‘Powder Works, 
and life went on peacefully, one ordinary event following upon 
another, bringing no destructive changes with it, if, that is, its 
blows had never reached such peaceful corners. Unfortunately, 
however* the thunderclap that shakos the foundations of moun- 
tains and vast aerial spaces readies also the mousehole, less 
loudly and strongly, perhaps, but still quite perceptibly. Oblo- 
mov ate heartily and with an appetite, as at Oblomovka, walked 
and worked little and lazily, also as at Oblomovka. In spite of 
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his advancing years he. drank Wine and currant vodka with com- 
plete unconcern, and he slept for hours after dinner with even 
greater unconcern. 

Suddenly all this was changed. 

One day, when he had had his after-dinner nap, he wanted to 
get up from the sofa and could not ; lie wanted to say something, 
hut his tongue wouiy not obey him. Tcrrilicd, he just waved his 
hand, calling for help. Had he been Jiving with Zakhar alone, he 
could have gone on telegraphing with liis hand till the morning 
and in the cud died, and have been discovered only on the fol- 
lowing day ; blit the landlady's eye watched over him like Provi- 
dence: it was her intuition rather than her intelligence that told 
her that there was something seriously wrong with Oblomov. 
And as soon as it had dawned on hei, Anisya was sent off post- 
haste in a cab for a doctor, and Agafya Matvoyevna put ice 
round his head and emptied her medicine clipboard of all its 
lotions and decoctions of everything, in fact, that habit and 
hearsay prompted her to use in the emergency. Even Zakhar 
managed to put on one of his boots during that time and, for- 
getting all about his other boot , helped the doctor, Agafya Mat- 
vevevna, and Anisya to attend on his master. 

Oblomov was brought round, bled, and then told that he had 
had a stroke and that lie would have to lead quite a different 
kind of life in future. Vodka, beer, wine, and coffee were for* 
bidden him, except on a few rare occasions, as w f ell as meat and 
all rich and spicy food; instead he was entered to take exercise 
every day and sleep in moderation only at night. 

Without Agafya Matveyevna” constant supervision, nothing 
of this would ever have been carried out, but she knffw how to 
introduce this regime by making the whole household submit to 
it, and by cunning and affection distracted Oblomov from being 
tempted by wine, rich fish pies, and after- tinner naps. The mo- 
ment he dropped off, a chair fell in tl^e room, without apparently 
any reason whatever, or some old and useless crockery was 
smashed noisily*m the next room, or the chilflrcn would raise a 
clamour enough to drive one out of the house. If that did not 
help^ her gentle voice was heard calling him and asking him 
some question. The garden path was extended into the kitchen 
garden, and Oblomov walked on it for two hours every morning 
and evening. Agafya Matveyevna walked with him, or, if she 
could not, Vanya or Masha, or his old friend Alcxeycv, meek, 
submissive, and always ready to comply with any request. 

Here Oblomov was slowly walking down the path, leaning on 
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Vanya’s shoulder, Vanya, almost a youth by now, wearing his 
school uniform, could hardly control his quick brisk steps and 
was trying hard to keep pace with Oblotnov, who found it 
rather difficult to move one of his legs - an after-effect of the 
stroke. 

‘Let’s go hack to my room, Vanya, old man,’ Oblomov said. 

They set off towards the fruit door. Agafya Matveyevna met 
them on the doorstep. 

‘Where are you going so soon?’ she asked, not letting them 
in. 

‘It isn’t soon at all ! We’ve walked twenty times up and down 
the path, and there’s about one hundred and thirly yards from 
here to the fence, so we must have clone well over a mile.’ 

‘How many times have you walked? ’ she asked Vanya, who 
seemed to hesitate with his reply. ‘Don’t you dare lie to ine!* 
she cried menacingly, looking into his eyes. ‘ l can tell at once. 
Remember Sunday; l won’t let you go out.’ 

‘Really, Mummy, we did walk about twelve times!’ 

‘Oil, you rascal,’ said Oblomov; 'you kept tearing off the 
acacia leaves, hut l counted every time 

‘No, you’d better walk a little longer,’ Agafya Matveyevna 
decided. ‘The lish soup isn’t ready yet, anyway,’ and she 
slammed the door in their faces. 

Oblomov had willy-nilly to count another eight times, and 
only then went* in. 

There he found the fish soup steaming on the big round table. 
Oblomov sat down in his usual place, alone on the sofa; to the 
right of him sat Agafya Matveyevna on a chair, to the left a 
child of alVout three on a small baby chair with a salety-cateh. 
Masha, a girl of about thirteen by now, sat next to the child, 
then Vanya, and. finally, on that particular day, Alexey ev, who 
sat facing Oblomov. 

‘Let me give you another helping of fish: I’ve found such a 
fat one!’ said Agafya Matveye\nn, putting tthc fish on Oblo- 
mov’s plate. 1 

‘A bit of pie would go down well with this,’ said Oblomov. 

‘Dear me, 1 forgot all about it ! T thought of it last night, but 
it wont clean out of my mind ! 1 Agafya Matveyevna said craftily. 
‘And I’m afraid I forgot to cook some cabbage for your cutlets, 
Ivan Alexeyevich,’ she added, turning to Alrxeyev. ‘I hope you 
don’t mind.’ 

That, too, was just a trick. 

‘It doesn't matter,’ said Alcxeyev; ‘1 can eat anything.’ 
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‘Why don’t you have some ham with green peas or a beef- 
steak cooked for him?’ asked Oblomov, ‘lie likes it.’ 

‘I went to the shops myself, Ilya Ilyich, but I couldn't find 
any good beef. I had some cherry-juice jelly made for you, 
though,’ she said, turning to Alexeyev; 4 J know you like il.’ 

Fruit jelly could do no harm to Oblomov, and that was why 
Alexeyev, who wa^ always rcad> to oblige, had (o eat it and 
like it. 

After dinner nothing and no one could prevent Oblomov from 
lying down. lie usually lay down on the sofa in the dining- 
room, but only to rest for an hour. To make sure that he did not 
fall asleep, Agafya Matvcycvna poured out coffee sitting on the 
sofa beside him, the children played on the carpet, and Oblo- 
mov had willy-nilly to take part in it. 

'Don’t tease Andiey,’ he scolded Vanya, who had been teas- 
ing the little boy. 'lie’s going to cry any minute.’ • 

'Masha, my dear, mind Andrew doesn’t knock himself against 
the chair,’ tie warned solicitously, when tin* child crawled under 
a ehair. 

And Masha rushed to rescue her 'little brother’, as she called 
him. 

All was quiet for a moment while Agafya Matvcycvna went 
to the kitchen to see if the coffee was ready. The children grew 
quiet. A sound of snoring was heard in the room, first gentle and 
as though on the sly, then louder, and when Agiflya Matvcycvna 
appeared with a steaming eoflee-pot, she was met by a snoring 
as loud as in a coachman’s shelter. She shook her head reproach- 
fully at Alexeyev. 

4 1 tried to wake him, but he paid no attention,’ Alftteycv said 
in self-defence. 

She quickly put. the coffee- po I on the 'able, seized Andrew 
from the floor, and put him quietly on the *ofa beside Oblomov. 
The child crawled up to him. reached his face, and grabbed him 
by the nose. • 

'What, is it? Who’s this? Fli?’ Oblomflv cried in alarm, 
waking up. 

'You dozed off and little \ndrey climbed on the sola and 
wakened you,’ Agafya Matvcycvna said if fleet innately. 

‘I never dozed off,’ Oblomov protested, taking the little boy 
in his arms. 'Do you think I did not hear him crawling up to me 
on his little arms? I hear everything. Oh, you naughty boy! So 
you’ve caught me by the nose, have you? I’ll give you such a 
hiding! You just w r ait!’ In* *aid, fondling and caressing the 
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1 child. He then put him down od the floor and heaved a loud 
sigh. ‘Toll me something, Alexeyev , 1 he said. 

•We’ve discussed c\ cry thing, Ilya Ilyich. I’ve nothing more 
to tell you,’ Alexeyev replied. 

‘Nothing more? Whv, you always go about and meet people. 
Arc \ou sure llieic isn’t any news? You read the papers, don't 
you?’ # 

‘Yes, sir, I do sometimes o'* other people lead and talk and 
T listen. Yesterday at Alexey Spiiidonovicli’s Ins son, a univer- 
sity student*, read aloud.' 

‘ What did he read?’ 

4 About the English, who seem to have sent rifles and gun* 
powder somewheu Alexey Spu idoyov ich said there was going 
to be a war.’ 

4 VVluie did they s< nd it to?’ 

4 Oh, to Spain or India I don't icincnihci, hut the amhussa- 
dm was \<i\ much disphasid . 1 

‘What amhassadoi r aski d Oblomos. 

‘Sony. I’\e clean forgotten!’ said Alexeyev, laismg his nose 
to I he celling in an elloit to remembei. 

‘With whom is the wai going to he/’ 

‘With a Tuikish pasha, I believe.’ 

‘Will,’ Oblomov said after a pause, ‘what other news is there 
m politics /' 

‘They write tP»at the until is cooling down: one day it will be 
all frozen.’ 1 

4 W ill it indeed? Hut that is not politics, is it ? 1 said Oblomov. 

Al(\e\( v was completely put out. 

‘ limit i y Alexey ich,’ he said apologetically, ‘fust mentioned 
polities and then went on reading without saying when lie had 
come to an end with them. I know that after that he went on 
reading about literal uie.' 

‘What did he read about literature?’ asked Oblomov. 

‘Well, he read that the best authors were Dputriyev, Karam- 
zin, Batyushkov, ilud Zhukovsky .’ 

‘What about Pushkin?’ 

‘Never mentioned hun. I, too, wondered why he wasn’t men- 
tioned. Why, he w r as u genius!’ said Alexeyev, x>ronouncing the 
g in genius hard. 

There was a silence. Agafya Matvcyevna brought her sewing 
and began plying her needle busily, glancing now and then at 
Oblomov and Alexeyev, and listening with her sharp ears for 
any commotion or noise in the house, to make sure Zakhar was 
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not quarrelling with Anisya i*n the kitchen, that Akulina was 
washing up, that the gate in the yard had not creaked - that is, 
that the porter had not gone out to the 4 tavern* lor a drink. 

Oblomov slowly sank into silence and a reverie: he was 
neither asleep nor awake, but let his thoughts roam at will light- 
heartedly, without concentrating them on anything, listening 
quietly to the regular heating oi his heart and blinking from 
time to lime like a man who was not looking at am thing in par- 
ticular. He fell into a vague, mysterious slate, a s$rl of hallu- 
cination. There are rare and brief and dream-like moments 
when a man seems to be living o\er again something he lias 
been through before at a diifercnt Inin* and place. V\ bother he 
dreams of whal is going on bcfoic lum now, oj has lived through 
it before and forgotten it, the fact remains that he sees the same 
people sitting beside him a Min as hefmc and hears words that 
have already been uttered once: imagination is powerless to 
transport him there again and memory does not revive the past, 
and merely brings on a thoughtful mood. The same thing hap- 
pened to Oblomov now. \ stillness lie bad cvpi ricnced some- 
where before descended upon him; he heard the ticking of a 
familiar clock, the snapping of a hit ft n-off thread ; 1 lie familiar 
words were repeated once more, and 1 lie* whisper : ‘Dear me, 1 
simply can't thread the needle: you try it, Masha, your eyes are 
sharper!' Da/ily, mechanically , almost unconsciously he looked 
into Agafya Matveyev na*s e\is, and out ol Ifte depths of his 
memory lime arose a familiar image he had seen somewhere be- 
fore. lie tried to think hard when, and when he had heard it all 
... and he saw before him the big, dark drawing-room in his 
parents’ house, lighted b> a (allow candle, and bis /hother and 
her visitors sitting at a round table; lhc\ wore sewing in silence; 
lus father was walking up and down the oom m silence. The 
present and the past had merged and inter mingled. lie dreamt 
that he had reached the pfoimsedjund (lowing with milk and 
honey, where j>cypie ate bread Urn had not c lined and wore 
gold and silver garments. ... lie heard the stflines ol dreams and 
signs, the clatter of knives, and the rattle of crockery. lie clung 
to his nurse and listened to her old shaky voice: Wlddnssa Kir- 
bilyevna! 7 she said, jioinhng to Agafya Matveyevna. It seemed 
to him that the same cloud was sailing m t’u blue sky as then, 
the same breeze w'as blowing in at the window and playing with 
his hair; the Oblomovka turkey cock was strutting about and 
raising a great clamour under the window. Now a dog was bark- 
ing: a visitor must have arrived. Was it Audrey and his father 
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who had come from Verkhlyovo} It was a great day for him. It 
really must bo he: his footsteps were coming nearer and nearer, 
the door opened, ... ‘Audrey!’ he cried. Androy was, indeed, 
standing before him, bul no longer a boy - he was a middle- 
aged man, 

Oblomov came to: before him stood the real Stolz, not a 
hallucination, but large as life. 

Agafya Matvcyovnn qua ' ly seized the baby, grabbed her 
sewing from the table, and took the children away; Alexeyev, 
too, disappeared. Stolz and Oblomov were left alone, looking 
silently and motionlessly at each other. Stolz seemed to pierce 
him with his gaze. 

Is it you, Audrey?’ asked Oblomov in a voice that w r as al- 
most inaudible with emotion, as a lover might ask his sweet- 
heart after a long separation. 

* It\ int\\Aiulrcy said softly. ‘Are you all right?’ 

Oblomov embraced him and clung closely to him. 

‘Ah!’ lie said m reply in a drawn-out voice, putting into that 
Ah all the intensity of the sorrow and gladness that had lam 
hidden in his heart for a grout many years and that had never, 
not perhaps since their parting, been 1 elf used by anyone or any- 
thing. 

They sat down and again looked intently at each other. 

'Are you well? 1 asked Audrey. 

'Yes, I’m nil \iglil now, thank (c>d.‘ 

‘Hut you've been i*d, have you? 1 

‘Yes, Audrey ; I had a slioko.' 

‘Ho, dlv? (iood Lord!’ Audrey' cued with alarm and sym- 
pathy. ‘Nb after c heeds? 1 

‘No. except that I can't use ins left leg Ircelv, 1 replied Oblo- 
mov. 

‘Oh, Ilya, Ilya! What is the matter with you.'* You’ve gone to 
seed completely'. What have yam been doing all this time? l)o 
you realize we haven't seen each other lor atyrmst five years? 1 

Oblomov fctelwHl a sigji. 

4 Why didn’t v cm come to Oblomovka? Why didn't you wiitcV’ 

‘What shall l say to you, Audrey? You know me, so don't, 
please, ask me any' more, 1 Oblomov said sadly. 

‘And all the time here in this Hat? 1 Stofz said, looking round 
the room. ‘You never moved? 1 

‘No, I’ve lived here all the time. I'll never move now,’ 

‘Do you really mean it? Nev er?’ 

‘I really do mean it, Audrey.’ 
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Stolz looked at him intently, fell into thought, ami began 
pacing the room. 

‘And Olga Sergeyevna? Is she all right? Where is she? Does 
she still remember me?’ 
lie broke off. 

‘ She's all right, and she remembers you just as (hough you 
had parted only yesterday. I'll tell you presently where she 
is 

'And your children? ’ 

‘They are well too. Bill tell me, Ilya, are you serious about 
staying here? You see, I'm 1 come for you, to take ) ou to us, to 
the country, 

'No, no!’ Oblomov ericj, lowering Ids \oiee and glancing 
apprehensively at l he door, as though he were alarmed. ‘No, 
please don't men! ion it •imfl talk of it.' 

'Why not? What is the matter with ym/’ Slol/Jiegan. 'You 
know me: I've set myself this task tong ago, ami I'm not going 
to gi\e it up. Till now I've been prevented by all sorts of busi- 
ness, bid now I am fieo. You must live wdh us. near us. That is 
what Olga and I have decided and that is what it is going to be. 
Thank (*od 1 ha\e found you \ on are and not worse. I hadn't 
hoped ... Come along, then! I’m cpnte ready to take you away 
by force! You must live differently you know how ...' 

Oblomov listened to this tirade with impatience. 

‘Please don't shout,' he begged. "Speak sol tty ... there ’ 

‘What do you mean, '* there"?' * 

‘I mean, liny may hear there and and mv landlady may 
think that I really want 1»> go iruiy 

'What does it matter.'' Let hoi !' 

‘Oh, I can't possibly do that!' Oblomov interrupted. ‘listen, 

Andrev,' be added suddenly in a detei* uud tone Stolz, had 

never heard him use belore: 'don’t wash- your time trying to 

persuade me: I shall slu\ here!’ 

* 1 • 

Stolz looked ak his friend in surprise. Oblomov met Jus look 

calmly and resolutely. 

‘You're done for, Ilya!' lie ‘•aid. 'This house, this woman - 
the whole of this way of living. ... It's impossd U ! Come on, 
let's go!’ 

He seized him by the drove and was <n,»gging him towards 
the door. 

‘Why do you want to take me away.'' Where to?' said Oblo- 
mov, resisting him. 

'Out of this pit, this bog, into the light, into the open, to a 
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normal life!’ Stolz insisted sternly, almost imperiously. ‘Where 
arc you? What has become of you? Come to your senses! Is this 
the sort of life you have been preparing yourself for - to sleep 
like a mole in its burrow? You’d bel ter east your mind back! . . 

‘Don’t remind me, don't disturb the past, for you will never 
bring it bark,’ Oblomov said, looking fully aware of what he was 
saying and determined to do as he though* tit. "What do you 
want to do with me? I've broken completely with the world into 
which you are dragging me: you cannot weld together two 
halves that have come apart. 1 am attached to 1 his hole will) the 
most vulnerable part of my body - if you try to drag me away, 
I shall die!’ 

'Hilt for goodness’ sake, man, lm *c a good look round where 
you are and m what company!’ 

‘1 know, I am aware of U. ... Oh, Andrey, I am aw r are of 
everything md 1 understand everything: I have for a long tune 
been ashamed to li\e in the world! But I can’t go on the same 
road as you even if J wauled to. Bast tunc you were here it 
might perhaps have been possible, but now' - he dropped his 
eyes and paused for a moment ‘now it is too late. You go and 
don't wait for me. 1 am worthy of your friendship, God knows, 
but I'm not worth v»ur trouble.’ 

‘No, Ilya, you’ie hiding something from me. 1 tell you I’m 
determined to take you ava\ just because 1 suspect you. fas- 
ten,' he said; on some clothes and let’s go to my place. 

Spend an rsening wit’ll no . I've got lots to tell you: you don't 
know the evcitmg things 1 hat are happening in our part of the 
country now. You ha\e not heard, have >ou?’ 

Ohlnmot looked ipiestioningiy al him. 

‘I forgot, you nr\er sec people: conic along, I’ll tell you 
everything. Do you know who is wailing for me in the carriage 
at the gale? I'll call her!' 

*(Jlgn !’ Oblomov suddenh cried in alarm, and he even turned 
pale. ‘Kor God's sake, don’t let her come ir here. Please, go 
a was . Good-bye, gbod-ln e, for God's sake!’ 

lie was almost pushing Stolz out of the room; but Stolz did 
not move from his place. 

‘I can't go to her without you. I gave her my word - do you 
bear, Ilya? If not to-day. then to-morrow - you will only put it 
off, you won’t drive me away. ... To-morrow or the day after - 
but we shall meet again!’ 

Oblomov was silent, bosving his head and not daring to look 
at Stolz. 
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‘When is it to be? Olga is sifre to ask me.’ 

‘Oh, Anclrey, 1 he said in a tender, beseeching voice, embracing 
him and putting 3iis head on Stolz' s shoulder, ‘please leave me 
altogether - forget me — ’ 

‘What, for ever?’ Stolz asked in amazement, freeing himself 
from Oblomov's embrace and looking into his face, 

‘Yes, 1 whispered ^Iblomov. 

Stolz stepped back from him. 

‘Is it you, Ilya? 1 he said reproachfully. 4 Yon arc pushing me 
away, and for her — for Had woman! Good Lord,' he almost 
cried out, as though with sudden pain; ‘this child I saw here 
just now' - Ilva, Ilya ! Hun - run from here ! Let's go this minute ! 
How you have fallen! That roman- what is she to you?' 

‘She’s my wife,' Oblomov said calmly. 

Stolz was dumbfounded. 

‘And that child is my son! Ilis name is Audrey, i called him 
after you!* Oblomov concluded his confession and breathed 
freely, having thrown olf l lie burden of his secret. 

It was now Stolz/s turn to change colour. lie looked round 
with bewildered almost senseless eyes. The 4 gulf 1 suddenly 
‘opened up' before him and the ‘.stone wall' rose 4 up and Oblo- 
mov did not seem to be there any longer, just as though he had 
vanished from his sight or sunk through the lloor; he only felt 
that burning anguish a man feels when he hastens in excitement 
to meet a friend after a long sepal at ion and learns that the 
friend had long been dead. § 

‘Done for! 1 he whispered mechanically. ‘What am I going to 
tell Olga?’ 

Oblomov heard the last words and was going to%ay some- 
thing, but could not. lie held out both his arms to Audrey, they 
embraced firmly and in silence, as people embrace before a 
battle, before death. This embrace stifle 1 their words, their 
tears, their feelings. 

‘Don’t forget my Anclrey !’ were Oblomov's last words, which 
he uttered in a # fairit voice. 

Audrey walked out of the house slowly and in silence, walked 
slowly and thoughtfully across the courtyard, and stepped into 
the carriage, while Oblomov sat down on the sofa and, leaning 
bis elbow r s on the table, buried his face in Ins hands. 

‘No, I shall not forget your Andrey,’ Stolz thought sadly as 
he walked across the yard. ‘ You’re done for, Ilya ; it is useless to 
tell you that your Oblornovka is no longer in the wilds, that its 
turn has come, and that the rays of sunshine have at. last fallen 
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upon it ! I shall not tell you that ih another four years there will 
be a railway station there, that your peasants will be working 
ori the line, and that later on your corn will be carried by train 
to the quayside. And then - schools, education, and after that - 
but no ! You w r ill be frightened of the dawn of new r happiness ; it 
will hurt your eyes that are unaccustomed to the bright light. 
But 1 shall lead your Audrey to where you would not go, and 
lyill carry out your youthfel dreams together with him. Good* 
bye, old Oblomovkal’ he said, looking back for the last time at 
the windows of the little house. "You’ve had your day!’ 

‘What’s happening there?’ OJga asked with a fast-beating 
heart. 

"Nothing!’ Audrey replied dryly t mi curtly. 

‘Is he alive and well?’ 

"Yes,’ Audrey replied reluctantly . 

‘Why havr you come back so soon? Why didn’t you call me 
there or bring him here? Let me go to hint!’ 

" You can't go to him!’ 

‘What is happening there?’ Olga asked in alarm. "Has "‘the 
gulf opened up”? Are you going to tell me?’ 

lie was silent. 

"Bui what on earth is going on there?’ 

‘Oblomovitis!’ Audrey replied gloomily, and in spite of Olga’s 
questions preserved a sullen silence till they got home. 


10 

V i v i, years had passed. There had been many changes in Vy- 
borg: the empty street leading to Mrs Pshmitzyn's house was 
full of newly built summer cottages, and among them rose a 
long brick Government building which prevented the sunshine 
from pouring in gaily through the windows of the peaceful re- 
fuge* of tranquillity and indolence. The lilt It* house itself had be- 
come a little dilapidated and looked rather grimy and untidy, 
like a man who has not shaven and washed. The paint had 
peeled off, Lhe rainpipes were broken in places, and there wore, 
therefore, big puddles in the yard across which, as in the old 
days, a narrow plank was laid. When someone went in at the 
gate, the old black dog did not pimp vigorously on the chain, 
but barked hoarsely and lazily without coining out of the 
kcimel. 
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And the changes inside the house ! Another woman was ruling# 
over it and different children were playing about there. The red, 
drunken face of the rowdy Tarantyev appeared there again from 
time to time, and the gentle and meek Alexey ev was no longer 
to be seen there. Neither was Zakhar or Anisya to be seen : a 
new', fat woman cook was in charge of the kitchen, reluctantly 
and rudely cariyi^g out (he quiet orders of Agafya Matveyevna, 
and the same Akulina, the hem of her skirt tucked in aL the 
waist, was washing troughs and earthenware jars; the same 
sleepy caretaker m the same sheepskin was idly spending the re- 
maining years of his life in his dark hovel. Ivan Matveyevich’s 
figure again darted past the treliised fence at. the appointed 
hours of early morning anti dinner-time with a big parcel under 
his arm and goloshes on his feet, in winter and summer. 

What has become of Oblomov? Where, is he? Where? Ilis 
body is resting under a modest urn, surrounded by shrubs, in a 
lonely corner of the nearest graveyard . Branches of lilac, planted 
by a friendly hand, slumber over his grave, and the wormwood 
spreads its sharp scent, in the still nir. The angel of peace himself 
seems to he guarding Ji is sleep. IIowe\er keenly I lie loving eyes 
of his wife kept watch over every moment of his life, perpetual 
rest, perpetual stillness, and the indolent passage of lime slowly 
brought the mechanism of life to a standstill. Oblomov passed 
away apparently without pain, without suffering, just like a 
clock that has stopped because it has not be^n wound up. No 
one witnessed his last moments or hearef his last groan. He had 
another stroke a year after I he first, and again he recovered 
from it, but then he grew weal* and pah 1 , ate little, hardly ever 
went out into the garden, and grew more and more taciturn and 
thoughtful; Sometimes lie even wept. lie had a feeling that 
deatli was near, and lie was afraid of it lie had several dizzy 
spells, but these passed off. One rnornin ' Agafya Matveyevna 
brought him his coffee as usual, and found him resting as 
gently in deatU as he had rested in sleep, except that his 
head had slipped oft lh*' pillow and. his luftid was convulsively 
pressed to his heart, where apparently a blood vessel had 
burst. 

Agafya Matveyevna had been a widow f< r three years; during 
that time everything had gone back to what it had used to he 
before. Her brother had been dealing in Government contracts, 
but had gone bankrupt and managed in all sorts of devious 
ways to obtain his old job of secretary in the office where peas- 
ants were registered’ ; and again he walked to the office, bringing 
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tback fifty, twenty-five, and twefity copeek pieces to deposit 
them in liis well-hidden box. Once more, as in the old days be- 
fore Oblomov's arrival, they hud the same plain and coarse, but 
rich and plentiful meals. The leading role in the house was now 
occupied by Ivan Matveyev icli’s wile, Irina Pantclcyevna — 
that K, she reserved the right to get up late, drink coffee three 
tunes a day, change her dress three times a day, and see to 
one thing only in the house, namely, that her petticoats were 
starched as sillily as possible. She did no! concern herself with 
anything else, and Agafya Matvcyevna was, as before, the live 
wire m the house: sh( looked after the kitchen and the meals, 
poured out lea and codec for tin whole family, mended their 
clothes, kept an eye on tin* washing, and the children, Akulina, 
and the caretaker Hilt why did she do that? Wasn't she Mrs 
Oblomov, a landowner.'' Couldn't she have lived by herself, in- 
dependently j *id without being in need of any thing or an> body ? 
What could have made her assume the burden of other people's 
housekeeping, of looking aftei other people's ehildien, and all 
those t rides to which a woman devotes herself either for love, 
tor the sacred duty of family lies, or for the sake of a livelihood? 
When* were Zakhar and \msja, her servants by every right? 
Where, finally, was the JiMiig pledge left her by her husband, 
little Andioy t \\ here are lu r children bv her first marriage? 

Her children are settled in life - that is to say, Vanya has 
finished his courst of studies and lias got a job m the Civil Ser- 
vice; Masha has married the superintendent of some Govern- 
ment ofiice, and little Yndrey is being brought tip by Stolz and 
his wife, at their earnest request, and is being treated by them 
as a membetf of their family. Agafya Matveycvna never thought 
of filth Andrew “s future as in any wu\ comparable to the future 
of her older children, though in her heart she unconsciously per- 
haps ga\ e an equal place to them all. Hut little Audrey’s educa- 
tion, manner of living, and future she considered to be alto- 
gether dillerenl from the lives of Vanya and M»'sha. 

‘Those two,’ she said indifferently, v are street arabs like my- 
self. They were born for a hard life ; but this one,’ she added, al- 
most with respect, fondling little Andrey, if not with timidity, 
then with care, ‘is u little gentleman! See how fair his skin is - 
like a ripe peach! Such tiny hands ami feet and hair like silk. 
He's the spit and image of his father!' 

That was why she had agreed without protest, and even with 
a certain joy, to Stolz's proposal to bring up little Andrey with 
his own children, believing that his proper place was there, and 
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not in hcT house, among ‘the rabble’, with her dirty nephews# 
her brother’s children. 

For about six months alter Oblomov's death she lived with 
Zakhar and Anisya in the house, giving herself up to grief. She 
had trodden a path to her husband's grave and wept her eyes 
out, hardly ate or drank am thing, and lived ehiotty on tea; she 
scarcely closed hej eyes a( night and was completely worn out. 
She never complained to anyone about anything and as lime 
passed she seemed to become more and more absorbed in her- 
self, in her sorrow, and shut c\ en> one out, even \nbya. Nobody 
kimw what she ically fell. 

‘Your mistress is still weeping for her husband,’ the grocer 
said to the cook. 

‘Still sorrowing for her husband,’ the churchwarden remark- 
ed, pointing her out to llu* woman who baked the host tor the 
cemetery church, where the disconsolate widmt '»ame every 
week to weep amt pray. 

‘She's stiU wasting away with grief,’ they said in her brother's 
house. 

One day the entire family of her brother's, the children, and 
even Tarant > ev, suddenly descended upon her home under the 
pretext of offering condolences. They overwhelmed her with 
vulgar consolations and entreaties ‘to spare herself for the sake 
of her children' all that had bun said to her fifteen years ago, 
when her lirsl husband had died, and it hafl had l lu desired 
ell eel at that lime; hut now, foi someieasoti it nude her feel dis- 
gusted and wt etched. She was relieved when they changed the 
subject and loldhertIi.il now * < y « ould live fogcthi r again and 
that it would be hettei foi her because ‘she would*hc wt etched 
among Jier own people’, and ior them because no one could look 
after the house as well as she. She asked i r time to think it over, 
and after grieving for anoLIu r two monll >, she at la »t agreed to 
share the house with them. It was at Ural time that Slolz took 
little Audrey li*live with Irrn, and she was 1< ft alone. 

Wealing a dark dies" and with a.black^Wolk n shuwd round 
her neck, she would wiilk from her room to the kitchen like a 
shadow^ opened and closed cupboards as beihie, ^ewed, ironed 
lace, but slowdy ai^rl without energy; sb poke, as it were, re- 
luctantly, and in a low voice, and she no longer as before looked 
about her unconcernedly with eyes that never remained fixed in 
one place, but with an expression of concentration on her face 
ana a hidden meaning in her eyes. This thought seemed to have 
imperceptibly settled on her face at the moment when she gazed 
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intently and for a long time at ‘her husband’s dead face, and 
had never left her since. She moved about the house, did all that 
was necessary, but her mind was not on her work. Over her hus- 
band's dead body, and after she had lost, him, she seemed sud- 
denly to have grasped the. whole meaning of her life and pon- 
dered over it - and ever since that thought lav brooding over 
her lace like a shadow, llav ing sobbed out her intense grief, she 
concentrated on the sense oj her loss: the rest was dead for her, 
except little Andrey. It was only when she saw him that she 
seemed (o show signs of life and her features revived, her eyes 
hlled with a joyful light and then with the tears of remem- 
brance. She lost interest in all that happened around her: if her 
brother was angry because an extra* rouble had been spent, or 
the roast was slightly burnt, or the lisli was not quite as fresh as 
he liked; if her sister-in-law sulked because her petticoat had 
not been starched stiltly enough or her tea was weak or cold ; if 
the cook was rude to her Agafya Matveyevna did not notice 
anything, just as though they were not talking of her, and as 
though she never heard the sarcastic whisper: k A lady, a land- 
owner ! 1 Her answer to il all was contained in the dignity of her 
sorrow and in her resigned silence. On the other hand, at Christ- 
mas or on Hastei Sunday, or on the gay parties at Shrovetide, 
when everyone in the house was rejoicing, singing, eating, and 
drinking, she would suddenly burst into tears amid the general 
merry-making and hide herself m her room. Then she would 
withdraw into herself again and sometimes even look at her 
brother mid his wife, as it were, with pride and pity. She realized 
that joy and laugh ten* had gone out of her life, that God had 
breathed a'soul into her and taken it away again, that the sun 
that had shone over her had set for ever. ... For ever, it is 
true; but her life, too, hail gamed a meaning for ever: for 
now she knew why she hail li\cd and that she had not lived in 
vam. 

She had loved so much and so utterly: sheJiad loved Oblo- 
mov as a lover, as husband, anti as a born gentleman; but, as 
before, she could never tell this to anyone. And no one around 
her would have understood her. Where would she have found 
the right words? No such words wt re to be found in her brother's, 
Tamntyev's, or her sister-in-law’s vocabulary, because they all 
lacked the ideas those words expressed ; only Oblomov would 
have understood her, but she never told him, because at the 
time she did not understand it herself and did not know" how to 
express it. As the years passed, she understood her past better 
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aiul better and hid it more deeply within herself, becoming more# 
taciturn and reserved. The seven years that had down by like a 
moment shed their soft light over her whole life, and there was 
nothing more lor her to desire, nowhere farther to go. Only 
when Stolz came to Petersburg for the winter, she ran to his 
house and looked eagerly at little Audrey, earessing him with 
timid tenderness ; # she would have liked to say something to 
Stolz, to thank him, to lay before lum all that was pent up in 
her heart and was locked up there for ever he would have 
understood her, hut she did not know how to, and she merely 
rustied to Olga, pressed her lips to her hands, and hurst into 
such a flood of scalding tears that Olga could not help weeping 
with her too, and Audrey ♦greatly agitated, hurried out of the 
room. They were all bound by the same feeling, the same mem- 
ory of the crystal-clear ^oiil of their dead friend. They tried to 
persuade her to go to the country with them and lire with them, 
near little Andrew, hut she always replied: Where one was born 
and bred, there one must die." Ju vain did Stolz give her aii ac- 
count of his management of her estate and sent her the income 
due to her. She leturned it all and asked him to keep it for little 
Audrey. 

'll is his, not mine,’ she repented obstinately, ‘lie will need 
it, he is a gentleman, and I can manage without it.’ 


11 

Two genllemen were walking along the wooden lavements of 
Vyborg about twelve o'clock one das ; a carriage slowly followed 
them. One of them was Stolz, and the • -her a friend of his, a 
writer, a stout man with an a pal liel ic fat < and with pensiv e and. 
as it were, sleepy eyes. Tiny came to a chinch; morning mans 
was over and people weie pouring into the si n ei , preceded by a 
large crowd oT beggars of all Mirts. . 

*1 should like to know where the beggars come from,’ said the 
writer, looking at the beggars. 

‘Where they come from? Why, from afl sorts of nooks and 
crannies.’ 

k J don’t mean that,’ the writer answered. ‘I should like to 
know how one becomes a beggar - how does one get to such a 
position? Does it happen suddenly or gradually? Is it true or 
false?’ 
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4 What do you want to know’ that for? Not going to write 
Mynttrca de Pctersbuurg , are you?' 

‘Maybe,’ the writer replied, yawning lazily. 

‘Well, here’s your chance: ask any one of them, and for a 
rouble he'll sell you the story of his life. You can write it down 
and sell it at a profit. Here’s an old man who seems to be a 
most ordinal y type of bcggai. I say, old inqn, come here a mo- 
ment, will \ou?’ 

The old man turned at the call, look off his hat and walked up 
to them. 

4 Kind sir,' he wheezed, ’help a poor old soldier, badly wound- 
ed in thirty battles - ’ 

‘Zakhar!’ Stol/ eried m surprise.* ‘ Is that you?' 

Zakhar fell silent suddenly , I he n, screening bis eyes from the 
sun with a hand, he looked intently at Stolz. 

‘I’m sorryi, sir, I can't ueogni/c you at all. I’m afraid - I’m 
quite blind, sir.’ 

‘You haun’t ioigolkn Stol/, 3 our master's friend, have 
you?’ Stolz said reproachfully. 

‘Wiry, Mr Slolz, sii ! 1 must be as blind as a post, sir! I’m 
sorr % > , sir!’ 

He tried to catch SLoI/.'s hand, and in Ins excitement missed 
il and kissed the skirt of lus coat 

‘Praise be to Hod, sir, I01 Jetting a miserable our like me live to 
see such ajoyful'day,’ he shouted, hall crying and half laughing. 

All lus fact', fiom ion head to ohm, seemed to have been 
branded with purple. Ills nose had besides, a bluish tint. lie 
was quite bald; lus whiskers were as big as before, but they 
were turiglfcd into a thick mat, and each looked as though a 
lum]> of snow had been put in it . He wore a threadbare and com- 
pletely faded overcoat, one side of which was torn off, a pair of 
old and worn goloshes on lus bare feet, and in his hand he held a 
worn fur cap. 

‘The dear Lord, sir, has done me meal favour this morning on 
account of its lx mg a lea*- 1 -day, I suppose.’ 

‘Win are you m such a state? Aren’t you ashamed?’ 

‘Hood Ix>rd, su, what was 1 to do?’ Zakhar began, heaving a 
deep sigh. 4 1 have to keep body and soul together, sir. Now, you 
see, sir, when Anisya was alive, 1 didn’t knock about the streets, 
for I had enough to eat, but when she died during the cholera - 
God rest her soul the mistress’s brother refused to keep me - 
called me a parasite, lie did, and Mr Tarantyev always tried to 
kick me from behind as I walked past him. Oh, sir, it wasn’t 
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much of a life, I cart tell you* The names they called me, sirt 
Would you believe it, sir, things came to such a pass that I 
couldn’t cat a bite - lost 1115 appetite 1 have Jf it wasn't tor the 
mistress - God bless hu f - I’d have perished long igo m the 
frost She gives me some clothes for the winter and as much 
bread as I want, and slic used to gi\ c 1m a < orm r on the stove y 
too, bless her Ik irt # but they begin 11 igging it hci on my ac- 
count, so 1 just walked out oi the house, mi A\e sn, it 11 be 
two years soon since I begin 1« ailing this wulc hod ld< . ’ 

4 Win (lulu t >011 1 ike a job 1 ” iskeel Stol/ 

4 Why, sir, you e in t find jobs so e isilv now idiys I Ind two 
situations, sn, but 1 ehdn t gi\c sitisfaction Us all difkrcnt 
now, not like it was iri the ,$ood old ela vs, sn It s much worse. 
A footman must know how to re id *nd wule , mel g'eat noble- 
men, sn, haven t their < ill iaiu e h ills e 1 innmci with servants as 
they used to All the \ w inf is one foot 111 in or at moat two I hey 
take then boots oil themselves sum to hive invented some 
special mac lull' loi lint Zikliu went on mournfully k It s a 
blooming sii ime and a rlisgr i< e , sn ’ [here wont be any gentry 
lott soon 1 ' 

He heaved a sigh 

4 You sec sir, l got a |<>b with one ol tin m Gcinian merchants 
to sit m the hall All went well till lu se til me to wait at table 
It’s not ically m\ line ol business sii,isit/ 1 wise my ing some 
trtKkciy one <1 is Hohemim (him it was * and the floors 
were slippery, dmin them 1 VA e 11 sir, my. feet suddenly slid 
apart and all the eiockeiy - the whole blooming lot sn, tray 
and all c mslu d to the flout V ’I ol course , sn , the v sravt me 
the saek Anotlie 1 time m olel eountess I ike «1 the R>ok of me. 
“You seem respectables’ she s\ys to me auel give nu the |ob 
of hall porter It’s 1 good old 1 ishioned s t ol job sir All you 
have to do is to sit on a eliau and look 1 iportarit, t ros*- your 
legs, and just swing one loot slowly like, and if anyone comes 
you mustn t ansv* 1 at oxue, but hist you must gi\ e a giowl and 
then let linn in or kick him out ill neordPhg Vnd, of eouise, 
il important visitors come you must salute them with your 
staff, like that, sir* Zakh it showe el with Ins arm how to salute. 

* It’s a fine job sir, and no mistake But h 1 ladyship was diffi- 
cult to please veiy difficult indeed 1 One day she looked into 
my room, saw a bug, and kicked up such an unholy row, sir, just 
as if I had invented bugs* What house is without bugs, sir? 
Anywrav, another time die walked past me and thought that I 
smelt of vodka Now, I ask you, sir! And slit sacked me. 
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4 You certainly reck of vodka, 'and very strongly, too!’ said 
Slulz. 

‘Aye, sir, I have a drop now and again to drown ray sorrows; 
aye, sir, to drown my sorrows,* Zakhar wheezed, screwing up his 
face in hitler resentment of his fate. 4 1 tried being a cab-driver, 
loo, sir. Hired myself out to a cab-owner, I did, but I had my 
feet frozen. \>e, sir, lost m> strength, I havtj; getting old, that’s 
the trouble! Got a mil beast of a horse too. One day it rushed 
under a carnage and nearly Ihiew me off my box. Another time 
1 tan o\er an old woman and got dragged ofi to the police 
station. . . .’ 

‘There, that’ll do! Now, listen; don’t drink and don’t knock 
about the streets, but come to monnd I’ll find some place for 
you in my house - you can come to the country with us - do you 
hear?’ 

‘Yes, sir, but - 

lie hoaxed a sigh. 

‘You see, sir, I shouldn't like to go away from here from his 
giaxc, I mean! Our d<ar master Il\a Ilyich,’ he cried. ‘I’ve said 
a prayer foi him again to-da\ , God u st Ins soul ! What a master 
the good Lord lias taken aw ax iinni me, sir. He just lived to 
make everybody happy a\e, he should have lived a bundled 
years, he should, sir,’ Zakhar, said, whimpering and .screw- 
ing up hrs face 1 Been to Ins giave 1o-da> , I have, sir. Whenever 
1 happen In be hi them parts, sir, I goes straight to his grave. 
Sits then' tor hours, I does, with »ears st teaming fiom my eyes, 
sir. Sometimes J falls to Blinking, it is \ti> quiet all lound, and 
suddenly 1 fancies he’s calling me; “Zakhar! Zakhar!" Oh 
dear, d fa iffy gi\es me the creeps, so it does, sir! Aye, I shan’t 
haxc another master like him that’s certain! Ami how lie 
loxcd you, sit. the Lord bless his soul!’ 

‘Well, come and liuxe a look tit little Audrey. I’ll tell them to 
give you a meal and dee< nt clothes, and then you can do as you 
like,’ said Ktolz, giving lum some money. 

‘I’ll come, sn ; of course I'll come to have a look at (he 
master’s little boy! 1 expect lie’s grown up by now! Dear me, 
what a joyful day this has been! Yes, sir. I'll come; may the 
Lord keep you in good health and grant you many more years 
to live,’ Zakhar growled, as the carriage drox’O away. 

‘Well, you've heard the story of tins beggar, haven’t you?’ 
Stol/ said to his friend. 

‘Who is this Ilya Ilyich he mentioned?* asked the writer. 

‘Oblomov: I've often spoken to you about him.’ 
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‘Yes, I remember the name 1 , he was your friend and school- § 
fellow. What became of him?’ 

‘He’s dead, lie wasted Ins life!’ 

Stolz sighed and fell into thought. 

‘And he was as intelligent as anybody, his soul was pure and 
clear as crystal - noble, affectionate, and he perished!’ 

‘But why? WhaJ was the reason?' 

‘The reason what a reason! Oblomovilis!' said Stolz. 

‘Oblornovitis ? 1 the writer repeated in bewilderment. ‘What's 
that? y 

‘!'ll tell you in a moment: let me colled my thoughts and 
memories. And you write it down: someone may lin<l it useful . 1 

And he told him what is#wntten here. 
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GREAT RUSS! !N NOVELS IN THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


Dostoi/ci'sky 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
Translated ft// David Ma^ar shark 

This is perhaps the most famous, after Jt ar and Peace, 
of the group of Russian novels of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, and has a greater interest than ever to day for the 
tight it throws on the recesses of the criminal mind (n 23). 

5 s 

Dgslotjevskif 

THE DEVILS 
Tt unstated by David Mai* at shark 

This masterpiece of Dostoyevsky’s (hitherto known to 
English readers as The Possessed), hailed by some as an 
exposure 1 of Communism and denounced by others as the 
work of a reactionary renegade, ‘-(ill holds the stage as an 
exciting ami stimulating coinmcnlmy on men and affairs. 
(1.35) 5.v 

Tolstoi/ 

ANNA KAREN IN • 

Translated ft// ttosnnari/ tldmonds 

Many believe this to he a In tier no\el than War and 
Peace . Apart trout the iragedv of Anna, there is the 
happier story ol Kitty and Rex in, a faithful reflection of 
Tolstoy’s own inn mage. This Iran lotion retains the 
vitality of Tolstoy's language, (n 11) 5s 

Turgdtin) 

ON THE EVE 
V ran slated by Gilbetl Gardiner 

A famous Russian love story with a he * orical background, 
told with consummate skill, moving inevitably to its 
tragic conclusion, and rich m brilliant characterizations. 
(l 9 ) Is 6 d 



